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On the Kügmiri Verb.— By G. A, Grierson, C.LE., Pa.D,, LC S. 
[Read January, 1899.) i 

The Kaçmiri Verb is treated in the dAkhy@ta- and Krdanfa-prakri- 
yüs of Igvara-kaula’s Kagmiragabdamria. 

Verbal roots may end either in a consonant or in a vowel. When 
a root ends in a consonant, the vowel @ a is added to assist the pronun- 
ciation. Thus the root wx kar is written wx kar?. It is still, however, 
considered to be a root ending in a consonant and is referred to as such. 
The final w a is dropped before adding the conjugational suffixes. For 
this reason, throughout this series of papers, I shall so far depart ‘from 
the rule of strict transliteration, that I shall not write the final * a of 
roots ending in consonants, although that final q a will be written in 
the Nàgari character. 

When a root ends in a vowel, that vowel is always ç £. There are 
only eight of these roots, of whieh five belong to the first, and three to 


— the third conjugation, as follows,— 


First Conjugation.— fer khi, eat ; fw ci, drink; fe di, give; fw ni, 


take; and fẹ Ai, take. 


Third Conjugation. —fa sí, be born; fe pi, fall; and fq yi, come 
d. 1. l * 
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As in the above examples, all verbs will be quoted under their 
root-forms. 
Excepting the verbs fa ni, take, fe di, give, and fa yi, come, all 


verbs whose roots end in vowels change the final € í to q ya(#) through- 


... gg 


adding wrw wün to the root. But the present participle of fe khi eat, 
is ara AAhyawün, not Feary khiwün. On the other hand, the present 
participle of fa nt, take, is aig niwin, not aara nyawün, This role 
is a most important one, and will be met over and over again in the 
following pages, 
Conjugation. 

There are three conjugations of verbs. They only differ in the 

formation of the Causal Voice, and of the past participles and of the 


tenses derived from them. Their consideration is postponed till these 
tenses come to be dealt with. 


Voice. 


There are three voices: the Active, the Passive, and the Causal. 


Tre Active Voice. 


This is formed by adding the conjugational suffixes to the root 
direct according to the rules to be hereafter detailed. 


Tug Passive Voice. 

` This is formed by conjugating the oblique form of the verbal nonn 
in Ww un, that is to say, the shortened form of the Instrumental Singular 
which is used before post-positions, and which ends in wa ong, with the 
verb fq yi, come, which may either precede or follow. Thus, from 
the verb er kar, make, the verbal noun is www karun. The oblique 
form of this is ww karan*, and the Passive is www fa karana yi, be 
made, literally, come into making. Compare the Hindi @wa W em $ 

dekh'n& må aia hai, it comes into seving, it is seen (viii. i, 49). 

Examples of the use of the Passive are (viii. i. 50). 

cam fyna ww wa ranan? yiwdn chuh bata, the rice is coming 
into cooking, Ce, is being cooked. 


+ 








- 
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va ww fuu ww pana-y chuh yiwain karan*, he, himself, is 
being made. 
Even neuter verbs can take the passive form, without, in this case, 
changing their meaning (viii. i. 51). Thus,— 
serm ww zótün chuh; or 
giaa fure ww fan? yiwün chuh, he is shining. The latter 
example is literally, he is coming into shining. 
«ww ww dazün chuh, or 
zma fau ww dazan? yiwün chuh, he is burning. 
The root vm Los, hear, when used in the passive means ‘sce 
(viii. i. 52). Thus,— 
wismw ww bozan chuh, he hears, but. 
Near fuum ww büzan? yiwün chuh, he is being seen. 
WISI "WI" hozan? äv (äv, is the irregular past tense of yi), he 
Was seen, 
Wort fafa boran? yiyi, he will be seen. 
If we want to express the passive of the verb ‘to hear, we must 
use a periphrasis. Thus,— 
wore wee Taas ww boósanas andar yiwün chuh, he is coming 
into hearing, he is being heard. 
The root at gar, work metal, may mean ‘to become hard’ in the 
Passive (viii. i. 53). Thus,— 
wea frag ww garan? yiwin chuh, it is being worked, or it is 
becoming hard. 
The root fa ni, take, may mean ' to have the attention distracted ' 
in the Passive (viii. i. 55). Thus,— 
few fewrw ww nin? yiwün chuh, he is being distracted, or he is 
being taken. 
The root Fe Ai, take, may menn ‘to be engnged in” in the Passive 
(viii, 1. 56). Thus, we ferr SS Avon? vun chuh, he is engaged (in a 
business), or he is being taken. 


The root €w dés, see, is irregular. Its Passive is formed thus, 


Xa GO: wx dvéth yiwdn chuh, he is being seen (vin. 1. 54). 
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In adding this termination WW an*, wo must remember that in the 
case of the verbs fa ni, take, fe di, give, fa yi, come, the first @ a is 


elided (viii. ii. 11). Thus, faa Taas ww nin? yiwin chuh, he is being 
taken. 


few fumi wx din? yiwün chuh, he is being given, 
for raig ww yin? yiwän chuh, it is being come by him, te, he is 


coming. In the case of other verbs ending in € 1, that vowel becomes 
q y. Thus,— 


fa khi, eat, wa famia ww khyan? yiwin chuh, he is being eaten, 
fe Ai, take, Wa fumi WX yant yiwin chuh, he is being taken 
fq ci, drink, =a Tass ww cyan? yiwān chuh, it is being drunk. 


Tug Causar VOICE. 


A root is made causal by adding arq andw (viii. iv. 2,3). Thus, 
wx kar, make; S tala karandw, cause to make. So, in the present 


tense, Sty Ww karin chuh, he makes; wr ww karandwin chuh, 
he canses to make. | 


Exceptions — 

The root qw wuph, fly, is regular. Thus, gesam Ww wiphanawan 
chuh, he causes to fly. But when the causal verb means ‘ to incite,’ 
the nis changed to / (vii. iv. 4). "Thus, ygan ww wuphalüwün 
chuh, he incites. 


Intransitive roots containing three aksaras omit the we an of 
qam andw in forming causals (viii. iv. 7). Thus,— 


From— 
qat wübar, be finished. "XCTI ww wibarawin chuh, he 
finishes. 

wrat kütsar, be tawny. waoana SY kütsarüdwün chuh, he 
makes tawny. 

aem kumol, be tender. www ww kumaldwün chuh, he 
mnkes tender. 

tec cókhar, be contracted. Seca ww cOkharüwün chuh, he ` 
makes contracted, A 

* š » 
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gies trh tahan, be light. etema wx telid tshandwün chuh, 
he makes light. + 
Ww mandach, be ashamed. Www EY mandachüwün chuh, 
" he makes ashamed. 
aya wizal, be red. amerma ww wizaldwan chuh, he 
makes red. b 
gaw samokh, become visible. saarna ww samakhüwün chuh, he 
makes visible. 
aquy wópaz, be born. musa ww wópasiwün chuh, he 
. produces, 
This exception does not apply to transitive verbs, which are regular. 
Thus,— 


"WWW kamav, earn, snama ww kamavandicdn chuh, 
| he causes to earn. 
gat katar, slice. wawan WX katarandwin chuh, 
he causes to cut in slices, 
wqe kapat, cut (clothes). RISA wu kapafanüwün chuh, 


he causes to cnt. 
The root gar wusn, be hot, also drops the @# an. "Thus, gem 
ww wusnüwün chuh, he makes hot (viii. 1v. 8). 
The verbs aa wus, be mwake; eg bód, dive; wem lar, touch; 
fos pil, arrive; les] kamp, tremble, and CH rans, be pleased, add 


optionally @ av, instead of wary andv (viii. iv. 5, 14). Thus, yaara, 


ww wuzawün chu-s, or FWA wu wusandwan chu-s, he wakens him. So 
atuar wu kimpawan chu-s, or wisqsrrars wu kdmpandwin chu-s, he 
causes him to tremble. The root wa pras, be born, has three forms 
(vii. iv. 5,15); viz. weary "x prasawün chuh; Wearever ww prasanüiwün 
chuh, and aap ww pinawdn chuh, he causes to bear children. 

The verb fq yi, come, makes its causal «wer ananüw. [This is 


really the causal of «ww an, bring]. Thus, @7?arart ww anandwan chuh, 
he causes to bring. 
The root we phat, be split, makes its causal wrzqrs ww phafawdn 
chuh, or wizara ww phüfanawün chuh ( viii. iv. 17). 
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With regard to roots ending in € í, the following are the forms 


viii. iv. 9-13). 
RC SiwrLE VERB. 
;à e fe di, give. 
fa ni, take. 
f ci, drink. 


fg khi, eat. 


fw hi, tako. 


CAUSAL. 
qana EY pawan chuh, he causes 
to fall. | 
«riw Ww düwün chuh, or ferara 


wx diwanüwün chuh, he causes 


to give. 
"DEI OW nyldwün chuh, or 


faama wx niwanüwün chuh, 


he causes to take. 
"uw ww cyAwin chuh, or 


Saat ww cyawandwün chuh, 


he gives to drink, 
War we khymwün chuh, or 


UTA WE Khydwandwan chuh, 


he gives to eat. 
Way Ww Aydwan chuh, or 


Was vs hyawandwin chuh ; 


(sic), he causes to take. 


Regarding fq yi, come, see supra, p. 5. 


Regarding far zi, be born, see post, p. 9. 


~“ Other verbs of the third conjugation form their causals by gun 
“rü (iii. i iv. 20). Before this,— 


É A — Sa it becomes wa | e e i 
| - RO 


— TE 


I — ‘it become at Bai 


ES: 


— ' 


— 


(oh 25). 


a "o 
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[The only root of the third conjugation which ends in W fh is 
qi" path, become, and, according to my Pandit, its causal is regular, 
qaaa ww pathandwan chuh. jga ww pátsh*rüwn chuh, in possi- 
ble, but unusual]. 


ww kal, be dumb. 


TW göb, be too heavy. 


uum vyafh, be fat. 


aia kan, be one-eyed, 


Sie thik, stand firmly. 


am tës, be sharp. 
wa bréth, be a fool. 
ge poth, be fat. 
wie lök, be small. 
wa chat, be white. 
aa (at, be hot. 

we (had, be high. 
we ród, be pure. 
aa ban, be. 


aa fan, be thin. 


saura ww kagl*rüwàdn chuh, he 
makes dumb. 

gd Ca ww góbarüwün chuh, he 
makes too heavy. 

ASCII SE eyoth?rüwün chuh, he 
makes fat, 

wise ww kün*swün chuh, he 
makes one-eyed. 

Sarang ww fhikerüwün chuh, he 
makes to stand firmly. 

SIS Tag "x tis*rdwa@n chuh, he 
makes sharp. 

Nia cri wv brith?rüwün chuh, he 
makes foolish. 

qax wu puüth?rüwün chuh, he 
makes fat. 

we wp ww lük?rüwün chuh, he 
makes small. 

www bh chata rāwðn chuh, he 
makes white. 

awara WX fats*rdwin chuh, he 
makes hot. 

meist BE 'haz*rüwün chuh, he 
elevates, 

xS w Cäezcäcën chwh, he 
purifies, 

ASTIN Ww Laütrüwün chuh, he 
causes to be. 


i 
aqm SE lan*rüdwdn chuh, he 
makes thin. 
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The verb wa Got, if it means * be sour, makes its causal THC 
ww wHk*rdwan chuh; but if it means * be angry,’ its causal is WAT 
ww tsuk*rdwin chuh, The verb uw khal, be loose, makes ita fcausal 
WC wv khal*rüwün chuh, or amcama ww khoj*rawün chuh. 

The following verbs form their causals optionally by adding either 
andw, or *rüw, (viii. iv. 19, 21, 22, 23). 

First Conjugation: ww chak, scatter; wq chap, pass time; Wa 
tsén, know by a sign; WTW man, confess. 

Second Conjugation: we (sal, flee; ee tshyann, be split; wm 
thak, be weary; ag phas, be entangled; we phut, be broken ; ww phòll, 
expand (of a flower); Ww mas, forget; mg vüv, be lost; we hókh, be 
dry; ww hóts decay ; ag prap, be digested. 

Third Conjugation : qs tyath, be bitter. 

Thus, Saona wx tsin*rüwün chuh, or JAANA vx te@nandwin 
chuh paT ww teal*rdwan chuh, or gamma ww tsalandwiin chuh; 
Jaraa wx tyath*riwan chuh, or qewa! wx tyathandwan chuh. 

The root we chak does not alter its meaning in the causal in *r/w. 
Thus, geg wx chakdan chuh, wary ex chak*rdwin chuh, both mean 
‘he scatters.’ To give a cansal meaning it has waama ww chakandwin 


" 


chuh, or wc wx chak*randwan chuh, 

The root wa chap has for ifs causal www wx chap?rüwün chuh, 
wwuwiarm ww chapanawün chuh, or pyra jw ww chóp*rawün chuh. 

The following verbs of the third conjugation form their eausals in 
andw, and not in ¢rdw (viii. iv. 17). ww k?Ls, be wet; mag gdh, shine; 
qw grak, boil over; mw zóf, shine; zw (^k, run; qw (el, smart; Ww 
tās, be satisfied (according to my Pandit, this verb belongs to the ?nd | 
conjugation) ; xx dër, run; atg nfip, shine; Ma nil, become blue ; 
fay pis boil over; te pad, exude; dix põr, be competent ; an prar, 
wait (according to my Pandit, this verb belongs to the 2nd conjuga- 
tion) ; ww phab, be excellent; wt phar, be stolen; ww phat, become 
old (of clothes) ; ; ww phug or ww phuh, be inwardly angry: x pher, 
go round ; pn phor, quiver (according to my Pandit, this verb — der 
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to the 2nd conjugation); wr« bad, be powerful; wre bas, become clear 
(according to my Pandit, this verb belongs to the 2nd conjugation) ; 
ww bud, be old: wm bras, shine; «rw yàp, pervade; €w ramb, be beauti- 
` ful; tẹ ras, be full of juice; Cry rts, be preferred; tre ët, be stopped; 
x rd, persistently follow; {a an, be worn out; ww lyad, be con- 
quered; wit Jor, become deficient. "Thus, wwe ww k*tgandwdn 
chuh, not STI wc k?ts?rüwün chuh. 

All causal verbs in ?rütw, may optionally drop the syllable aw in 
the termination, aud add sr instead of *rüw (viii. iv. 24). "Thus,— 


Instead of — We may have— 
aera ww kol^rüwün chuh wmm ww kaltran chuh 
FEX rw r w güb*?rüwün chuh ESI ww gob?rán chuh 


wat ww (sok?rdicán chuh watt ww tsókerün chuh 
and so on. 
The following verbs form their causals by merely lengthening 
their root vowels (viii. iv. 28). 
# tar, be crossed. Causal aroa ww ¿taran chuh, he crosses. 


WX mar, die. amia Ww maran chuh, he kills. 

ww dal, pass over. Tam ww dülün chuh, he causes to 
pass over. 

wa lag, be with. aima ww lágdn chuh, he unites. 


When at mar (18, 28), means ‘unite,’ aud when wm lag (28) 
means ‘ suffer pain, or ‘fit,’ they are regular. Thus, mearra wx 
maranüwün chuh, he causes to unite; ewerWiw wv /laganüwüdn chuh, he 
causes to suffer pnin. | 

The following are quite irregular, — 


fm zi, be born. Causal ect ww cov*rüm chuh, he brings 
forth (26). 


we khas, ascend. wc ww khürünm chuh, he causes to 
| ascend (29). 
ww vas, descend. wie ww wardn chuh, he brings down 
(29). 


J. 1. 2 
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en cing, go to sleep. Wir EE swün chuh, he puts to 
sleep (30). 

za daz, burn, maa ww caldn chuh, he burns 
(act.) (31). 

Za des, sec. Vat wx hawün chuh, he shows (32). 

aw gatsh. Wer wx pakanüwün  chuh, he 
drives. 


AeA WW gatshandwdn chuh, he 
despatches (33). 

Thus, ar warum ww góv?n paka- 
niwdin chuh, he drives the cows; 

dag AKAMA wu gopgüy* gatshana- 


win chu-s, he sends him to the 
Ganges. 


ww with, rise, qwrt ww fuldn chuh, he raises, he 
lifts up; but  wwwprrW ww 


Ao. 


wüthanawün chuh, he causes so 
nnd so to rise (34). 


Verbal Suffixes. 


Before proceeding to the consideration of the conjugation of the 
verb, it is necessary to describe in detail one remarkable feature of the 
Kaemiri language, which it shares with other languages of the North- 
Western group of the Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, namely, the facility 
with which the meaning of the verbal stem can be modified by the 
addition of suffixes. Indeed, it may be said that, given the form of a 
tense-stem, there is usually no conjugation, in the proper sense of the 
word, at all. In most cases, suffixes, which may be added, or detached, 
at pleasure, and most of which have an independent serge exis- 
tence, are added, and give the various modifications of meaning which 
we designate number and person, or of negation, affirmation, and so on, 
by forming true compound words, and without becoming merged in the 
base in the form of terminations. Thus, take the word oT kar*. This 
means * made,’ and mny mean, ‘made by me,’ * made by ns,’ ‘made by 
bim" and so on. That is to say, it means, * I mnde,' ‘we made,’ ‘he 
— &c. If we wish to Iny stress on the person who made, we may 


say afa ww tam* kar", ‘by him made, ie, ‘he made.’ Instead, 


however of using afe tam‘, the instrumental singular of the third 
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personal pronoun, in Kagmiri we may optionally add the suffix 4 w, 
EH means ‘by him,’ just as much as afa tgm' does, nnd we get 
Wu karu-n, which also means ‘made by him,’ or ‘he made.’ Suppose 
we want to express who was made by him, and that the person is the 
speaker, then we can say gg aum bóh karu-n, * I was made by him,' 
te, ‘he made me. Instead, however, of ww böh, we may add the 
suffix weg as, which means ‘I.’ We thus get geste kar"-n-as, ‘I was 
made by him,’ i.e., ‘he made me." Again, if we wish to emphasise the 
fact that I was the person made, we can add the suffix fa ti, and we 
get the form was fa kar"-n-as-ti, which means, ‘I also was made by 
him,’ * he made me also.” Again, if we want to make the verb interro- 
gative, we can add, after all these, the interrogative particle, wr à, thus, 
ausge kar*-n-as-ty-ü, ‘was I also made by him ?’ * did he make me 


nlso?"' 
The above examples will show the, freedom with which these 


suffixes are used in Kashmiri. They can be combined almost ad infini- 
tum. These suffixes may be divided into two classes, adverbial and 
pronominal, and in this order, I now proceed to discuss them. 


ADVERBIAL SUFFIXES. 
These suffixes are added to all verbs. Before all these the finnl 
Ww hof a verbal form is elided (iv. 131). The ordinary rules of sandhi 
also occur. Thus i and w before ñ become y and : respectively, ya 


(4) +4 becomes yà, and a +á becomes ñ. 
l. w n°., This negatives the verb (viii. i. 13). Thus,— 
wog ww karan chuh, he wre ws kardn chung, he does not 


makes. make. 

wc fuw karün chik, they wea few karan che, they do not 
make. make. 

mcrae ww karin chéh, sho ®t ww karün chén?, she does not 
makes. make. 

wr eg karin chékh, thou Str gang karan chékhn?, thou 
(fem.) mnkest. dost not make. 

atc kari, he will make. mew karin?, he will not make. 

maa gayov, he went. agia gayovn?, he did not go. 

q% pak", he went. dao pak*n?, he did not go. 


— 
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2. wa. This gives an interrogative force to the verb (viii. i. 14). 


Thus,— 

Sc ww karan chuh, he  wxrq wí (for WX J- "ur, d- wi) 
makes. karün chwü, does he make ? 
ww ww kardn chéh (ht. wort er kardn chyd, does she 

chyah), she makes. make P 
wfc kari, he will make. wai karyd, will he make ? 
qxu parav, we shall read. wr parawd, shall we read P 
wala karydn, he made. war: karydnd, made he? 
# EI karun, he made. seat kar*nà, made he P 
"aim gayóv, he weut. antar guydvd, did he go? 
de pek", he went, dest paksa, did he go? 


In the first and third persons Feminine, wg ay is substituted for 


wr à, when the person addressed is a woman. If a man is addressed, ` 


w ° is used in the first person Singular, and q à in the first person 
Plural, and in the third person. 
Thus, erg we karán chés*, am I (fem.) making? here a man is 
addressed. If a woman is addressed, the speaker would say way chésay. 
wxrw wi fe karan chy (chth +a) gst, are we (em) making? Ifa 
woman is addressed, the speaker must say gay chty. See No. 4 
3. wa This may be substituted for wer à, in the following cases. 
(a) In the first person Singular Masculine (viii. i. 15) 
Thus,— 
TUR ws karan chus, I make. — wxru wu karin chus? (instead of 
wxr wur karan chus), am I 
making P 
(b) Always in the first person Singular Feminine, when; n 
man is addressed (viii. i. 17). Tlus,— 
wg we karan chès, I (fem.) woa qe karin chés*, am I (fem.) 
make. making? Here the speaker is 
| addressing aman. If she was 
addressing a woman she would 


eny Sra www karan chésay. 


(c) Honorifically in the second person — and Plural 
(viii. i. 15). 


Y 


e 
> 
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wc ww karin chukh, thou xa ww karan chukh*®, does Your 


mnkest, Honour make ? 
wre fea karün chiw*, you -wxrw fiey karan chiw*, do your 
make. Honours make? Note here 


that the vowel remains short. 
4. «m ay or, after a vowel, q y. Used as follows, instead of wr 
a or w °. ' i 

(a) In the first person Singular and Plural Feminine, and in 
the third person Singular and Plural Feminine (viii, i. 

17, 18), when a woman is addressed. Thus,— 
were ws kardnchés, D(fem.) wer ww karan ch£say am I (fem.) 
make, making ? Here the speaker is 
addressing a woman. If she 
were addressing a man, she 


would say «wxiw eg kardn chés*. 
Sua uw «(s kürün chéh ta ed ufu karün chéy as, are 


os, we (fem.) make. we (fem. ) making P 

Ste GE eg karün ch£h sth, wura eg eg karaa chëy sóh, is she 
she makes. (fem, ) making ? 

acy uw faw karin chth Stra wm" fan karün chéy tim*, are 
tim?, they (fem.) make. they (fem.) makiug ? 


In the three last, the speaker is also addressing a woman. If she 
were addressing a man, she would say wr chyd, instead of wm chi. 

(b) In the second person Feminine optionally instead of 

w a, when a woman is addressed honorifically (viii. i. 


16) "Thus,— 
ww um karün chékh, thou wea wy karan chékhay, or wm 
(fem.) makest. ww karin ch/kh?, is Your 


Honour (fem.) making ? Here 
the speaker is necessnrily ad- 
dressing àa woman, 

wu qa karün chéw*, you tM was karüm chéway, or acre 
(fem.) mnke. ww ^ karün chéw*, are Your 


Honours (fem,) making ? The 


speaker is again addressiug 
women, 
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5. fa ti (iv. 179). This suffix is used to signify ‘also,’ ‘ indeed,’ 
Thus,— 


sua ww korn chuh, he ug wf karān chuti, he makes 
makes. also. 


afr kari, he will make. wizfs kariti, he will indeed make, 
6. wr nd, Y nay (viii. i. 14, 16). This is a compound of w n^ 
(No. 1) and wr à (No. 2) or wu ° (No. 3), or of enn, and wu (No. 4). 


It gives the force of an interrogative negative, and is used like the 
separate parts. Thus,— 


wx< ww karin chuh, he Stim gar karün chuna, does he 


makes, not make ? 
So wua war karün chin, does she not make ? 
ws karyon, he made. WW karyónnü, did he not 
male ? 
wfr kari, he will make. a@fcar karina, will he not make ? 
were wm karán chékh, thou eg waar karan chékhnd, dost 
(fem.) makest. thou (fem.) not make? sec 


uwaq karin chékhnay, does 
Your Honour (fem.) not 


make ? 
wea eg karin chéw*, you St gg karan chéw*nd, do you 
(fem.) make. (fem.) not do? or St wrasrq 


karin chéw*nay, do Your 
Honours (fem.) not make ? 


7. æi tya or qm tyay. This is a combination of fa ti, (No. 5) 
and wr à (No. 2), or wq ay (No. 4). It implies a question with 
emphasis (viii. i, 14). Thus,— 

ata wea karün chutya, does he make (it) ? 
sata karydntya, did he make (it) ? 
afea karitya, will he make (it) ? 


aua wana karin chéw*tyay, do Your Honours (fem.) make 


(it) P 
B. ww san?, gut sand, "TWW üsan?, used in a question with doubt. 


Tf there is an interrógative word also in the sentence, it is added to it. 


Otherwise it is added to the verb, —[ War sand is not used with a verb]. 
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The wi ä of gar sand and wis dsan*, is suffix No. 2 already described 
(viii. i. 25, 28). Thus,— 


waa grum khyawān chwdsan® (chuh+dsan*), is he: really 
eating ? 


wa Garay gr kydsan® (kyGh+san*) khyawün chua, what, is 
he really eating ? 
WAT Ba Ww kydsand khyawün chuh, what, is he eating P 
az Rarua waa fey bat? kaityüsan? (kait! +dsan*) dsün chih 
how many brahmans are there really ? 
araga alfa irna ww karsand bagi yiwün chuh, at what hour 
is he coming? (kar=when? ifa bag'=Skr. bhaga, a 
portion of the day or night). 
waw fafa karsaná yiyi, when will he come P 
gf wruwi« kotsanà asahan, how many may there be ? 
GIG wre katisand Gen, where was he ? 
9. wt sa. This is the vocative particle (vide ante, Vol. lxvii, 
p.92). Itis used exactly like eng sans. Thus,— 
maral wa «tfa kaitydsü (kait*4d-sd) likh ās, how many 
people were there ? 








PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES. 

1. Before these as before all other suffixes, the final ¥ A of a verb 
is elided (iv. 131). So also, an initial w a of a suffix is elided when 
the verb, either after the elision of X A or not, ends in a vowel (viii. i. 
39). Tbus, wv -- wu chuh+am becomes first W--W* chu+am, and 
then €+¥4 chu +m = ww chum, there is to me. 

9. If the final @ kh of a suffix is followed by another pronominal 
(not an adverbial) suffix commencing with a vowel, the @ kh becomes 
w A (viii. i. 38). Thus,— 

acy WW karan chu-h-as (for chu-kh+ as), thou makest for 


him. 
wp www karan chu-h-akh, thou makest for them. 
. 3. The termination Wa av becomes wy 6 before suffixes (viii. ii. 
18). Thus,— * 


mcg karo-th (karav + ath), we shall make thee. 
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4. The termination € iv becomes. S yñ before suffixes. Thus,— 

way karyi-m (for kariv+ am), make ye for me, or make ye me. 

When suffixes are added to the root direct, in the second singular 
imperative, a I w is inserted (viii. i. 16). Thus, — 

wes kar, make thon. Seng karu-m, make thou for me, 


or make me. 
When suffixes are added to the 3rd person singular of the Future, 


indicative, the q a of the suffix is not elided. Thus, wt kari, he will 
make, #44 kary-as, nob wfcg kari-s, he will make for him. This does 
not hold with the suffixes of the second person. Thus, wer kari-y, he 
will make for thee, wfe« kari-w?, he will make for you. 

[When interrogative and other adverbial suffixes are added to the 
verb, they follow the pronominal suffix. E.g, Wat cht-m-à, is there to 
me? So warga chu-m-üsan?, &c. ]. 

Some verbs are never used without pronominal suffixes of the 
dative case (viii. i. 45). These are,— 


wr tsar, be inwardly wrathful. 

ww phóg, be inwardly wrathful. 
ge phuh, bo inwardly wrathful. 
Ww marts, be inwardly wrathful. 
qw wuts, be burnt. 

fara pits, forget. 


Moreover these verbs are always conjugated in the feminine, 
whether the subject is masenline or feminine. They are then used as 
impersonal verbs. "Thus,— 

Stig eg tsurfin ché-s, lit. there is inward anger to him. Ie., 
he is inwardly angry. 

Similarly, wma eg phócün ché-s FWY Wu phuhdn chis, TAT 
wu martsün ché-s. Again Wert eg tuardn ché-m, thore is inward anger 
to me, I am inwardly angry, and so on, Again, gg gg wutgün ché-s, 
there is burning to him, ie, he is burning (inwardly) i foam w 
phitsüm chis, there is forgetfulness to him, he forgets: Sam Ww 
` tyamban chë-s, he looks eagerly. 
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Sometimes full pronouns are used instead of suffixes (viii, i. 46), 
Thus,— 


afaa wer ww tami tsarün chéh, there is inward anger to 
him. 

The verb ag gatsh, be proper, be desirable, is also used with the 
dative (viii. i. 47). Thus,— 

sing aere ww for qet tamis gatshün chuh zi parahā, to him it is 
desirable that I should read. He thinks it proper that I should read. 
This is only in the third person. For the other persons always, and for 
the third person optionally, suffixes are used when they exist (viii. 1. 
48). Thus,— 

erg Wu gatshün chu-m, it is proper for me. 

wr ww gatshün chuh (no suffix), it is proper for us. 

nga wu gatshdn chu-y, it is proper for thee. 

aera ww gatshdan chu-w?, it is proper for you. 

agia wu gatshün chu-s, it is proper for him. 

mga wu gatshan chu-kh, it is proper for them. 
This applies only to the present tense. 


First PERSON, 
The suffix of the Nominative Singular is wg as, which is not used 
with the Future tense (viii. i. 43). Thus,— 
sug wu kardn chu-s, I make. 
dën paku-s, I went. 
waters karyd-n-as, I (as) was made (karya) by him (an). Le., 
he made me. 
But w< kare, not sg kara-s, I shall make. #cq kara-s means ‘I 
shall make for him’ (vide post, third person). 
For other cases of the singular, the suffix is wg am (vii, i. 24). 
Thus,— 
SUT SF karan chu-m, he makes me, or for me. 
ww faq karün chi-m, they make me, or for me. 
seg karu-m, made by me, I made. 
There are no Plural Suffixes of the first person: the full pronouns 
are used instead (viii. i. 44). Thus,— 
ww ws wu karün chuh as, he makes us, and so on. 
Jy 1, 3 ; 
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SECOND PERSON. 
For the Nominative Singular the suffix is wm akh, which is used as 
follows (viii. i. 36). Thus,— 
wm wa karün chhu-kh, thou makest. 
=u kara-kh, thou wilt make. 
gorja karahá-kh, (if) thou hadst made. 
dg paku-kh, thou wentest. 
amu kar*-m-akh, thou wast made by me, i.e, I made thee. 
mulww karyd-n-akh, thou wast made by him, i.e., he made thee. 

For the Accusative Singular, eg ath is used in the first person 
singular and plural (viii. i. 37). Thus,— 

we kara-th, I shall make thee. 

wm karó-th (karav+ath), we shall make thee. 
woa way karün chu-s-ath, 1 make thee. 

wx feu karün chi-th, we make thee. 

We cannot use this suffix with the third person. "Thus, we cannot 
say wfvm kari-th, he will make thee. We must use instead the suffix 
wg ay, which properly belongs to the Dative. Thus,— 

ww Blea suh kari-y, he will make thee, or for thee. 

fay wem fim karan-ay, they will make thee, or for thee. 
St Ba Wu suh karün chu-y, he makes thee, or for thee. 
fau wer fuu tim karan chi-y, they make thee, or for thee. 


The same suffix ( @@ ath) is also used for the Agent Singular with 
the past tenses of transitive verbs. Thus,— 


w karu-th, made by thee, Ge, thou madest. 
magia karyd-th, mado by thee, i.e., thou madest. 

For the Dative Singular and also (when the verb is in the third 
person) for the Accusative Singular, the suffix «mW ay is used (viii. i. 40). 
Thus,— 

sua Wu karün chu-y, he makes for thee, or thee. 
mcm geg karün chu-s-ay, I make for thee. 
suq fuu karün chi-y, we make for thee. 


~ 
Y 
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atria fum karán chi-y, they make for thee, or thee. 


wfo kari-y, ho will make for thee, or thee. 
This form is liable to certain changes in the Aorist and Pluperfect 
tenses of verbs. These will be found duly explained in the proper 
A x place. With the Past Conditional this suffix may have the force of the 
Accusative. 
For nll cases of the Plural, the suffix is w w^. Thus,— 


Nominative — 
weg fum karün chi-w?, you make. 
Accusative or Dative— 
wua wa karin chu-w?, he makes you, or for you. 
sta fea karan chi-w?, they make you, or for you. 
qua wu karan chu-s-w?, I make you, or for you. 
! Agent — 
mA kar*-w?, made by you, yon made. 
Taro Person. 

There is no pronominal suffix of the Nominative Singular or Plural. 

The pronominal suffix of the Dative Singular is wg as (viii. i. 33). 
Thus,— (masculine). 

ata way karün chu-s-as, I make for him. 
wx WS karün chu-h-as (chu-kh + as, thou makest for him. 
wxiw wu karan chu-s, he makes for him. 
wr feg karan chi-s, we make for him. 
wr few karan chi-wa-s, you make for him. 
aca few karam chi-s, they make for him. 
' s< kara-s, I shall make for him. 

So also for the feminine, wxr« WEE karan che-s-as. 

[This suffix is also used for the Accusative, when the verb is in 
the third person. Thus, wora ww karan chu-s, he makes him, wuy 
feu karan chi-s, they make him]. 

For other oblique cases of the singular, ww «an is used (viii, i. 34). 
Thus,— 


Accusative— 
wq www kardn chu-h-an (chu-kh --an), you make him. 


weg wwe khyawan chu-h-an, you eat him. 
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wg as is however, used for ww an with the third person. Thus, 
Sg ww karan chu-s, not www ww karan chu-n, he makes him. 
Agent — 
me karu-n ( ge kar" + eg an), made by him, he made. 


For all cases of the plural, the suffix is ww akh (viii. i. 35). 
Thus,— 


wta wes karin chu-s-akh, I make for them, or I make them. 
ww ea karün chu-kh, he makes for them, or makes them. 
ee karu-kh, made by them, they made. 


Moods and Tenses. 


The Kagmiri verb has four Moods, viz., the Indicative, the Impera- 
tive, the Benedictive, and the Conditional. 

The Indicative Mood is usually credited with eight tenses, viz.,— 

1. The Present. 
2. The Imperfect. 
~ 9. The Future. 
4. The Past. 
5. The Aorist. 
6. The Pluperfect. 
7. The Perfect. 
8. The Periphrastic Pluperfect. 

Of these, Nos. 2, 7, and 8, are not disenssed by I¢vara-kaula in his 
grammar. I shall, however, give short notices of them for the sake of 
completeness. Nos, 1, 2, 7, and 8, are all periphrastic tenses, made up 
of Participles conjugated with anxiliary verbs. In No. 1, the Present 
participle is conjugated with the Present tense of the auxiliary verb, 
and in No. 2, it is conjugated with the Past tense of the same. In 
No. 7, the Past participle is conjugated with the Present tense of the 
same verb, and in No. 8, with its Past tense. 

The Imperative Mood has three tenses, viz., — 

l. The Present. 
w | 2, The Future. 
3. The Past. 
The Present Imperative bas two forms, a Simple, and a Modified. 


The Benedictive Mood has one tense, which may be called the . 


Future. 
The Conditional Mood has two tenses, viz.,— 
l. A Present-Future. This is the same 2. <A Past. 


| -inform as the Future Indicative. 


- 
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Other tenses may be manufactured on the analogy of Hindi, but 
they are not in frequent use. Thus, ww etre wife suh karün āsi, 
equivalent to the Hindi «x «car Wart wah kar'tà hóga, he will (pro- 


bably) be making. It is unnecessary to make a list of these. They 
can be made up as required. 


Some verbs are irregular in the use of their tenses. These are the 
following. š 


The root eg zün, know, when it means to know how to do a thing, 
uses the Future in the sense of the Present (viii. i. 58). Thus8,— 
wus wfs karun sāni, he knows how to make a thing. 
qaq Haq parun zünan, they know how to read. 
So also, warg mifa syafhah záni, he knows a great deal. 
fex afr vidya züni, he is a learned man (lit. he knows 
knowledge). 

In the same way, in writing the ceremonial part of a letter, a past 
tense is sometimes used instead of the imperative. Thus, afru ware 
ara WWERTC tamis lyükhu-thħh sn” namaskār, to him was there written- 
by-thee our compliment, i.e., write our compliments to him.. 


The root wr*- path, be, become, has no regular Present; and uses 
the Future for that tense (viii. i. 59). 'Thus,— 





qim pathe, I am, qqa püthaw, we are. 
qiya püthakh, thou art. vifum páthiv, you are. 
gf pathi, he is. qrq pachan, they are. 
For the Past tense, the following forms are used. 
1 areret püthahá, I was. qrw ta pathaháv, we were. 
2 qrwwiw pathahakh, thou ` wifuwia pdiA'Aiv, you were. 
wast. 
3 wife pathihe, he was. wruwiw pathahan, they were. 


These forms are properly those of the Past Conditional. This verb 
has no verbal nouns. 


Gender, Number and Person. 
GENDER. 
The verb has two Genders, Masculine and Feminine. The Future 
Indicative, aud the Imperative, Benedictive, and Conditional Moods, 


do not however, make any change for Gender. Their Masculine and 
Feminine forms are identical, 
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Some verbs are conjugated only in the Feminine, They are all 
impersonal. They are,— 
grt tear, be inwardly wrathful (viii. i, 45). 
ww phóg, be inwardly wrathful. 
ww phuh, be inwardly wrathful, 
ww marts, be inwardly wrathful. 
ae wuts, be burnt. 
faa pits, forget. 


CR 888 


impersonal in the past 


tenses only. 


as tauv, quarrel (viii. iii, 9). These two are feminine and 
SICH móraqv, bear pain. I 


The peculiarities of these verbs will be fonnd described in the 
proper places. The first six form one group, which is known as the 
wxif& tsarddi, or ‘tsar and the others, which will be frequently met 
with in the course of this article. 

NuwmER. There are two numbers,— singular and plural (viii. i. 4). 
There is no dual. faq few Tera tim chih parán, means ‘they two, or 
‘they (many) are reading.’ 

Persos. There are three persons,—first, second, and third (viii. 
i. 3). 

The first person is more worthy than the second, and the second 
than the third (viii, 1. 5). 

Thus, gg a wx VT suh (9 te'h pariv, do thou and he read 
(imperative). 

WWW wv wor th to böh parav, let thee and me read. 

WX a FE Wer suh t° böh parav, let bim and me read. 


QW A AS A FE wow suh (9 tseh ta bok parav, let him and thee and 
me read, 


Auxiliary Verbs, and Verbs Substantive. 


There are many verbs meaning ‘to be’ in Kagmiri. The following 
are the two commovest forms, and they are used not only as verbs sub- 
stantive, but also as auxiliary verbs. 
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Presext. lam (viii. i. 11, 12). 

















SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
Person. Masculine. Feminine. Masculine., Feminine, 
l wu chu-s. wg ché-s. few chi. We chzh. 
2 | ww chu-kh. we cht-kh, fea chi-w?. wrq ché-w*. 
3 WE chuh. ee chzh. few chih. | ww chëh. 


Negative form waa chu-s-n%, &c., see p. 11. 

= 
Interrogativo form wur chu-s-dü, wu chu-s?, &c., see p. 12. 
Negative-interrogative form ww#r chu-s-nà, see p. 14. 
Emphatic form wafa cAu-s-ti, see p. 14. 
Emphatic-interrogative form Wart chu-s-fy-à, see p. 14. 


Pasr. It was. 





SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
























Person. Masculine. Feminine. | Masculine. Feminine. 
1 «uu OSH-8, «eu as*-s. gra (isa, 
2 «rum dsu-kh, | ata ds®-kh. uma (53-05. 
«s os. wis äs”. are ds. 





Negative form wrgga isu-s-n?, &c., see p. 11. 

Interrogative form quart dsu-s-a, &c., see p. 12. 
Negative-interrogative form gaar dsu-s-nd, &c., see p. 14. 
Emphatic form wqgwfe dsu-s-ti, &c., see p. 14. 
Emphatic-interrogative form Wrest Isu-s-ty-d, &c., see p. 14. 
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These verbs take the usoal pronominal suffixes. The following are 


GE eg suh chu-m, he is to me, est mihi, I have him, 
a wq os? ché-y, she is to thee, thou hast her. 
* few Fee fim chi-s, they are to him, he has them. ra 
SE WAH suh osu-m, he was to me, I bad him. > 
w wie s? ds*-s, she was to him, he had her. 
Any other tenses required of the auxiliary verb are formed (like 
the past) regularly from the root «TW ës, be. Thus, Future ifs dsi, 
he will be. It is unnecessary to give these forms. 
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Tue 


CONJUGATION 
OF THE 


ACTIVE VERB. 


Verbal Nouns. ` 


Tae IsrixirivE. This is formed by adding ag un, Sg un*, or <= 
an" to the root. It isanabstract noun. Its formation is fully described 
in the chapter on Primary Suffixes. See Nos. 16, 17, 18 (ante Vol. Ixvii, 
pp. 202 and ff.) Examples are #44 karun, www karun", and "wr kargn™, 
to make, making (ix. 11. 2, 3). 

www karun, belongs to the first declension, and the other two to 
the second. Allare masculine. They are declined as follows. 


Singular. Nom. www karun. ww karun* or wea karan*. 
Acc. "wu karanas. Not used. 
Ag. www karanan. scha karni. 
Obl. aca karan?. grefa karani, 
Plural. Nom, a4 karan. scha kar?n*. 
Acc. wea karanan. Not used. 
Ag. ww! karanan. Not used. 
Obl. wrat karanau. Not used. 


The various cases are used as gerunds. Thus, Dat. wc fra 
karanas kyut*, for making. The oblique form in win ant, is specially 
used to indicate intention (ix. i. 18). Thus, af wert ww parani 
gatshün chuh, he is going to rend; xwfw miq ranani gauv, he went to 
cook; wafa afe AAéni gatahi, he will go to eat. 

Roots ending in vowels form E Infinitive only in "a an? (ix. i. 


21, 24). Thus, from fa khi, eat, var khyan* ; from fe ot drink, <= 

cyan®. This applies only to the nominative singular. Thus, Acc 

Sing. rg khyanas, As usual, fW ni, take; fe di, give: and fq yi, 
J. 1. 4 
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come, are exceptions. "Their Infinitives are faa (ya) nyun”, Acc. Sing., 
frag ninas, or afan ninis, and so on for the other two. 

The following verbs have feminine infinitives. They never use 
the ordinary masculine forms (ix. ii. 24, 25). 

wx tear, be inwardly wrathful. Infinitive A tearifi, to be so. 


wm Gear, quarrel. A sts tsuvin, to quarrel. 

Witte mórav, bear pain, * man moravfñ, to bear 
pain, 

wa marts, be impatient, ww vais marts?n, to be 
impatient. 


The verbs ww Ess, pluck the hair; fas phits, forget; Ww phóg, 
be inwardly angry ; Ww phuh, be inwardly angry; 8314 wazav, moisten ; 
and xw wuig, be burned, may either have a masculine infinitive in 
eg un, etc, or a feminine one in ers “ñ (ix, ii. 25, 26). Thus, wya 
k?sun or w kaeëa, to pluck the hair (sensu obsceno)! A great many 
other verbs also optionally form abstract nouns of the feminine gender, 
These are all described under the head of primary suffixes. 


Nouns or Acescr. There are three forma of these. The first is 
made by adding “34 awun", to the root, Thus, sga karawwn*, a 
doer (ix. i. 25-27). If the root ends in € $, @4 aw is inserted, and tho 
€ iis changed to q y. Thus, fe khi, eat, ega khyawawun", a doer. 
Exceptions, as usual, are fa ni, take; fe di, give; and fg yi, come. 
These form their nouns of agency as follows, fraga niwawun”, a taker, 


and so on for the other two. The feminine of karawun® is 
karavan, and the noun is thus declined. See article on Primary Suffixes, 
No. 4, (Vol. Ixvii, p. 195). 


MASCULINE. FEMININE, 
Singular. Nom, ahs ba karawun*. aces karawafi. 
Acc. wafaa, karawanis. WUWS[ karauañë, 
Ag. wxafw karaw?n', safa karawaii. 
Plural Nom. wcmw[w karawtn*. Eras karawafd. 
Acc. tear karawunyan. waga karawasian. 
Ag. weal karawanyau, Set karawafiau. 
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The second form of the Noun of Agency is made by adding wmm 
antwól", to the root (ix. i. 28-31). Thus, wm karantóol*, a doer. 
An example of a verb ending in a vowel is eats khyanawól*, in which 
w ais inserted before ae wól*, As an example of fw ni, fe di, and 
fa yi, we may give fwwwWiw ninawol*. Sometimes ae wol* can be 


added to a feminine abstract noun, thus, ST SINT zafiwdl*, a knower. ` 


Regarding these see the article on Primary Suffixes, Nos. 5 and 6, 
(Vol. Ixvii, p. 196). 

The feminine of acr karaniwGl*" is wecwmregmp karanwajéen, and 
the noun is thus declined. 


MASCULINE, FEMININE. 
Singular. Nom. taa karanwól*. qaas karanwüjen. 
Ace, watan karanwalis. suam karanuñjëñë, 
Ag. weorlfe karanwal'. arate karanājëñi. 
Plural. Nom. wwvemifw karanwal'. eras] karanwäjčñë. 


Ace. woar karanwülyan. wc mer karan; cian. 
Ag. aara karanwülyau. mc Ee! karanwéüjéiian. 


The third form of the Noun of Agency is made by adding warm 
angrakh to the root (ix. i. 98-31). Thos, eco karangrükh, a doer. 
The feminine is weur karangrükasi (vi. 28). It is declined regu- 
larly. Thus, Acc. Sing., masc. HGH karangrükas, fem., ways 
karangrākañě. Verbs ending in vowels have the same irregularities 
as in the second form, Thus, aqm khyanagrakh, an eater, faauu 


ninagrükA, w taker, 


Verbal Adjectives, or Participles. 


These nre Present, Future, or Past. The Past Participles are either 
Verbal or Adjectival. Verbal Past Participles are the original Past 
Participles of the verb, but are not now used as participles. Nowadays 
they nre only used as bases for the formation of Past tenses. Adjectival 
Past Participles are modern formations from the Verbal Past Parti- 
ciples, and are nowadays the only forms used as participles proper. 
Verbal Past Participles have three forms, viz., the Past, the Aorist, 


and the Pluperfect, 
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The Present PamricirLE. This Participle is an active one, It 
has been fully described under the head of Primary Suffixes, (No. 1; 
Vol. Ixvii, p. 193). The following resumé is given for the sake of con- 
venience. It is formed by adding 


«rw dn to the root (viii. i. 19; ix. 1, 2). Thus, wer kar, make, 
Pres. Part. sem karan. It does not change for gender or number. 

The roots fa ni, take, fe dr, give, and fq yi, come, take rw wan, 
thus mma niwin, Rara diwdn, faqa yiwin. Other roots ending in 
x< í change the Ç i to @ ya, and add arẹ vän, "Thus, fa khi, eat, Pres. 
Part. qa khyawdn, fw ci, drink, warg cyawün (viii. i. 19, 20; ix. i. 3). 

When a Present Participle is repeated, it means that the thing is 
done frequently (ix. i, 4). Thus Rara faig ate diwdn diwün gauv, 
he kept giving as he went. 

The Future PanricieLE. This is a passive Participle, equivalent 
to the Latin Future Participle in -endus, or the Sanskrit Participle in 
ww: —“ It is the same in form as the Infinitive in eg un, 
WW un" or “x an", Thus, X% wrs ww geng yih path chuh — 
this lesson is p be read, ayam püfhah pathaniyah. Ce ofa es gest 
yih path’ chéh parañ, this book is to be read, (ag pustikd pafhaniyà. 
In the case of Intransitive Verbs, the participle takes an impersonal 
passive signification. Thus, Wea tealun, it is to be fled, culaniyam, 
wa ww Wea tas chuh tgalun, it is to be fled by him, he must flee. 
Note that the Agent is always put in the Accusative (which is an old 
Dative), and not in the Agent case, as we might expect. For further 
particulars regarding the use of this Future Participle, see the article on 
Primary Suffixes, Nos. 16-18, ( Vol. Ixvii, pp. 204 and ff.) 

The Forure IwrrnsowAL PaRTiCIPLE. Another impersonal Future 
Participle Passive is formed by adding wat ani to the root (ix, i. 50). 
It is formed with both Transitive and Intransitive verbs. Thus ag 


wt das karanf, it is to be done by him, he must do; wu gwai fas | 


pakani, he must go. See Primary Suffix No. 14 (Vol. Ixvii, p. 201). 
The Vernat Pasr Particiete. These will be fully dealt with 

when describing the past tenses. Suffice it at present to say that the 

Past Verbal Past Participle only occurs in the first and second conju- 


gations, and is formed Ae? adding Y u-mAfrá to the root. Thus, first 
conjugation, DI kar", ; second conjugation, Kei =, gone. In 
the case of verbs of the rm Pe it is a Passive Participle, and 
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in the case of verbs of the second conjugation, which are all intransi- 
tive, it is a Neuter Participle. See also article on Primary Suffixes, 
(No. 10; Vol. Ixvii, p. 197). This Past Participle refers to something 
which bas lately happened. 

Aontst VERBAL Past Particiete. This will also be fully dealt with 
when describing the Aorist Tense. It is formed by adding gmg yóv or 


Ww yauv, to the root. Thus, wüfw karyov or wate karyauv, done. The 


Participle occurs for all conjugations, with this difference, that in the 
first and second conjugations it is an Aorist or Indefinite Past, and 
contains no idea of proximity or remoteness of time. In the case of 
verbs of the third conjugation, which haye no Verbal Past Participle, 
it is used instead of that Participle, and refers to something which 
has lately happened. See, also, Primary Suffix, No. 11, (Vol. Ixvii, p. 198). 

PucPERFECT VERBAL Past Parriciete. This will also be fully 
dealt with when describing the Pluperfect tense. It is formed by adding 
wiy yiv to the root. Thus, wate kavyüv, done. In the case of verbs 
of the first and second conjugations it implies that the action has taken 
place a long time ago. In the case of verbs of the third conjngation 
it takes the place of the Aorist Participle, the proper form of which 
has been used up for the Past. These verbs have a special form for 
the true Pluperfect Participle, which need not be described here. 

The ApsecrivaL Past PanrrciPLE. These are formed by adding the 
termination gn matl” or Sg mut”, toa verbal Past Participle. In the 
case of verbs "of the first and second conjugations, this is added to the 
Past Participle in 3 u-müfrà, and in the case of verbs of the third 
conjugation to the Aorist Participle in gg yov or uta yanv, the final 
av of which is elided. Both members of the compound tlius formed 
are liable to changes of inflexion and gender (ix. i. 40). See also 
article on Primary Suffixes, (No. 12; Vol. Ixvii, p. 198). Examples are 


First CONJUGATION. 


aqng kar*mat*, or geng kar*"mut*, made; which is thus declined. 


SINGULAR. 
Masc. Fem. 
Nom. ; kar*magt* or AUI. a T] kar®mate*®. 
Zeg kar®mut*. bx * 
Ace. gief kar*matis. www karëmataš. 
Ag. affa karimat’. wfrufs karimatsi. 
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= PLURAL. 
Maso. Fem. 
Nom. affa kar'mat*. "IW karëmatsa, 
Aco. afama kar*matyan. WWW karëmaksan. 
Ag. e fca kar'matyau, Sane karématsau. 


SECOND CONJUGATION. 
t I i 
z E ide | bóv"mat*, or EE EU bóv*mut*, become. 


Singular. Masc. qaum böv*mal", 





Fem. qay biv®mats®, 


Plural Mase. uy farsi fer bóv*mat*. 
Fem See bórémats?. 


? Tuirp CONJUGATION, 


arista ryathyomat*, adt vyafhyaumat", ara vyathyomut", or 
agin vyathyaumwt*, become fat, from as vyafh, be fat. It is thus 
declined,— 


SINGULAR. 
Masc. Fem. 
Nom. asia vyathyomgt*, &c. mini vyathyemats?. 
Acc. waafas vyathyématis. way vyaflyematese. 
Ag. aun fa vyathyémat. adafa vyatlyématsi. 
PLURAL. 
Nom. manfa vvyathyémat. adag ryathyemats?. 
Acc. IRAJ vyathyématyan. WAHA vyathyematsan. 
Ag. sans? vyathyématyau. waaay vyathyemateau, 


Verbal Adverbs, or Conjunctive Participles. 
There are two of these, a Present ond n Past, 
The Present Consuncrive PasricirLE. This is formed from the 
Present Participle by adding X i-md/rd, and modifying the preceding 
long wí à. Thus, from w kar, make, Present Participle, gg karan, 
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Present Conjunctive Participle, arifa karán*, on making, at the time 
of making. It is used in sentences like the following ww wrtfa Du? 
suh kardn* gauv, he went away as he was doing it. This form is not 
"mentioned by Ievara-kaula, and, according to my pandit, is only used 
by rustics. It is more elegant to use the simple Present Participle. 
Thus, gg aere ag suh karün gauv, Š 


The Past Consonctive Particiere. This form corresponds to the 
Sanskrit Conjunctive Participle in mt trà, or g ya (@ tya), and means 
‘having done so and so.’ It is fully described in the Article on 
Primary Suffixes, (No, 2; Vol. Ixvii, p. 193), and the more important 
information there given is here repeated for the sake of convenience. 
It is formed by adding <w ith or vw we ith kydth, to the root. Thus, 
afcq karith, having made, frq parith, having read. So also wfce wa 
karith kydth, having made, and aire we parith kydth, having read 
(ix. 1. 5, 6). E 

Before this suffix a radical wr à is modified, a radical g a becomes 
€ i, and a radical qT ë becomes w @ (ix. i. 13-15). Thus,— 


From — 
It kar, boil. wifcw kürith, having boiled. 
Sr mdr, beat. site mdrith, having beaten. 





are (dr, pass over. eife tàrith having passed over. 


ae Gët, pound to powder. @ifeq tsitith, having pounded to 
powder. 
aa lékh, write. giru likhith, having written. 
[So also — 
mw byah, sit. fafeer bihith, having sat]. 
were khóots, fear. umu khutaith, having feared. 
vie bör, hear. «ferm büsith, having heard. 
ara (ol, weigh. geu tülith, having weighed. 
Roots ending in vowels, form their Conjunctive Participle as 
follows (ix. i. 7, 8). 
fea khi, ent. uuu khydth, having eaten, 
fw ci, drink. "ww cydth, having drunk. 
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fw br, take. wea hyath, having taken. 

fer zi, be born. "qw :ydih, having been born. 

fa pi, fall. uw pydth, having fallen. 
But — 

f& di, give. few dith, having given. 

fa ni, take. fem nith, having taken. 

fu yi, come. fuw yith, having come. 


So also, em "qw khyith kydth, dee 

The following are irregular,— 

qe wud, fly, when it means to obtain salyation (mdksa) makes 
few owujih. Thus, qfera att wujith gauv, having obtained salvation, 


he went, ze, he went to heaven, but afeu ma wudith gauv, having 
flown, he went, i.e., he flew away (ix. i. 9). 


The causal verb uerg mgs?rüw, cause to forget, makes arefaq 
mügawith, when the object forgotten is death. Thus, www arafaq 
marun müsawith, having caused to forget death. If anything else 
is forgotten, it is ecifaw mag*rdwith, regularly.(ix. i. 10). 

When the Conjunctive Participle is repeated, to imply continuous 
action, the @ th is dropped, and the final i becomes ¿-matra (ix. i. 11, 12). 
Thus,— : 

w f< efc kar! kar, having made, having made, te, having 
kept making. 

afer wfm bist, būsi, having kept hearing. 

wif wife kär kari, having kept boiling. 

alf< afe (ët £a, having continued passing people over. 


Verbs ending in vowels optionally retain the q fh, Thus, wg e 
khë khé, or eg wgw khydth khydth, having kept eating. fe f< di di, or 
few feu dith dith, having kept giving. ' 

NEGATIVE CowsuNcTIvE PanriCIPLE, K This is “formed by adding 
wma anay to the root (ix. i. 51). Thus, wxw« karanay, not having 
done. See Primary Sullix, No. 14, (Vol. Ixvii, p. 201). 
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A. Indicative Mood, 


1. Present Tense. 

The same form is used both for the Definite, the Habitual, and the 
Indefinite Present (viii, i. 7-10). Thus, gg ww paran chuh, he is 
rending, or he is in the habit of reading, or he reads. So we have,— 

tut anag ter ww [pwar zagatas rachan chuh, God protects 
the world. 

qa qrrq Ce ww pün? pünas rachin chuh, by himself (Ga, 
by his own power) he protects himself. Atmand atmanam 
pülayati. 

Vay Wa ww agg vyükaran parān chuh lókut*, the boy is 
reading (ie, has arrived at that stage of his studies) 
grammar. 

WHT NET WX TY HIF gapgüy" gatshán chuh prdth kumbas. 
He visits (is in the habit of visiting) the Ganges at every 
kumbha festival. 

WIS WW FH Hert kyðäh chuh muris karan, does he make 
images ? (is that his profession ?) 

we WX iy garg kyäh chuh jän lekhan, is the holy man 
writing (8nd going on writing) ? 

"ICQ ww x" mara kydh chuh rol” gyawüdn, is the good man 
singing ? 

This tense is found by adding the Present Tense of the auxiliary 
verb to the Present Participle of the principal verb, which does not 
change for gender or number, It is therefore thus conjugated. 


I make, or am making. 







SINGULAR. PLURAL. 








Person.| Masculine. Feminine. Masculine. Feminine. 
1 — eg ata D wx fee ata w 
kardn chus. kardn chés. karan chth. kardn chăh. 
2 ay ga "DA em acm fara wr es 
h karün chukh. karün chékh. karün chiw?. | karün chăw®. 
3 wr w wr WW soq fae att we 
karan chuh. karfin chéh. karün chil. kardn chéh. 
7 J. 1. 5 | 
* 





L 
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Negative form, wxrw wea kardn chusn®, I do not make, &c., see 
p. 11. 

Interrogative form, rg wur karün chusü, Sit wu karün chus, 
de, do I make? see p. 12. 

Negative Interrogative form, wua Taar karün chusnd, &e,, do I 
not make ? see p. 14. 

Emphatic form, wg aufa karān chusti, Ze, I do indeed make, 
see p. 14. 

Emphatic Interrogative form, yoq wea karan chustya, Ae, do l 
indeed make ? see p. 14. 

In this, and in other periphrastic tenses, it is elegant to put the 
auxiliary before the verb (viii. i. 22, 23, 24) when standing in a sentence. 
Thus,— ` 

qa wu uw ure bat? chuh suh khyawün, he is eating rice, is 
more elegant than wq «X iaa we bat? suh khyawan 
chuh, though both are correct. 

aa Wa ww wrwew Us fate Tar BUF law? pal® chuh üsanas 
pyith bihith püzü kardn, after that; he is doing worship 
having sat down on a seat, is more elegant than #4 WW 
aay we fafeq gor Hc ww tawe pate dsanas pydth 
bihith püzü karan chuh, though both are correct. à 

So the following is the most elegant order,—t*« ww wWTWI* mifyrq 
wer igwar chuh üsün kdgiy® andar, God exists in Benares. When, 
however, the verb stands by itself as in the paradigm, the auxiliary 
always follows. 

The following are examples of the use of pronominal suffixes, 


(pp. 15 and ff )— 

xw Tey we böh chus-ath karün, I make thee (viii. i. 37). 

ufs feu wx as! chi-th karan, we make thee. 

Ww WW wg böh chus-an karan, I make him, 

Ww Wuu wr böh chus-as karün, I make for him. 

www gan gra böh chus-au karan, make you. 

wx wu gg bth chus-akh karan, I make them. 

Similarly for the other persons, which are all regular, except «v 

ww wx suh chu-s karan, he makes him, or for him (not ww chu-n) (see 
p. 19). d 
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2. IwrEnrkCT TENSE- 


This tense is not described by Igvara-kaula, It in formed exactly 
like the Present, except that the Past tense of the Auxiliary Verb is 
used instead of the Present. Thus,— | 


I was making. 








SINGULAR. PLURAL. 








Person. | Masculine. Feminine. Masculine. Feminine. 
l ety qu arg wlay | we wife | wr IS 
kardn Gens, karün às*s, karán dei. kardn às?. 
9 atia West gg qiga aca wifes | wer "ra 
kurdn ukh. karün ds*kh. | kardn ds*w?. | karün ds*w*. 
3 aua wy wry wta woa "wifu ata "UT 
kardin às". karin äs". karan dei. kon dai, 











The various adverbial suffixes are added as in the case of the 
Present Tense. They will be found in detail under the paradigm 
of the auxiliary verb, and need not be repeated here. One example 


will suffice. a tra S)QHa karün dsusn*, I was not making. As in the 
case of the Present, in a formal sentence, it is more elegant to place the 
auxiliary before the present participle. Thus, ww wy oe aia bat? 
às" suh khyawān, he was eating rice. 
Pronominal suffixes are added as in the Present. Thus,— 
Ww WIque era böh Gsus-ath karan, I was making thee. 
afa wifuv wr as! dsi-th karün, we were making thee. 
"ww giga WC böh dsus-ay karan, I was making for thee. 
ww Wess wem bh osus-an bar, I was making bim. 
a= wigug wx boh dsus-as kardn, I was making for him. 
ww Sree wry bah ósus-aw? karan, I was making you. 
ge wpepuu wus böh dsusakh karan, I was making them. 
qw Wes Zerg suh Gsu-s karan, he was making him or for him. 
(not ga üsti-n). 
And so others. i 
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3. FUTURE TENSE. 


This tense is conjugated as follows (viii, ii. 28). 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
l er kar®, I shall make. wt karav, we shall make. 
2 wee karakh, thou wilt make. @fta kariv, you will make. 
3 afc kari, he will make. ww karan, they will make. 


Roots ending in vowels insert q m in the first person of both num- 
bers. Before X +í, they insert g y. As nsual, all roots ending in Er, 
except fer ni, take, fe di, give, and fq yi, come, change the final < i 
of the root to q ya (29). We thus get for the future of fe khi, eat,— 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1 wp khyam?. waa khyamav. 
2 erm khyakh. afaa khéyiv. 
3 wife khéyi. wa khyan. 
From fe di, give, we have,— 
SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
1 fen dim. feag dimav. 
2 few dikh. fafa diyiv. 
3 fefu diyi. fea din. 


This tense has a special interrogative form, which is thus conju- 
gated (30, 31). 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
l wx: karā, shall I do or make. wx" karaw?. 
2 wee karakh^?, wfcw kariw?. 
3 wat karwa. SCH karan’, 


Pronominal suffixes are added to this tense as usual, except that 
the third person singular is slightly irregular, being wj« karyam (he 


not =fcq karis, and all other suffixes added to this person of this tense. 
"When, however, the suffixes of the second person is added there is no 
irregularity. Thus, wfeu kariy, not #89 karyay. Remember that final 
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w kh becomes ¥ A before a suffix. We thus get the following forms 
which will do as samples. 


Added to first person,— 
Sg kara-s, I shall make for him. 
ata kara-n, I shall make him. 
Y kard-s, we shall make for him. 
sls karó-n, we shall make him. 


Added to second person,— 
Gg karah-as, thou wilt make for him. 
www karah-an, thou wilt make him. 
wig karyü-s, you will make for him. 
Added to third person,— 
wq kary-am, he will make me. 
afca kari-y, he will make thee or for thee. (It should be 
remembered that the suffix ee ath is not used with the 
third person). 
afa kari-w?, he will make you or for yon. 
Wuuw kary-as, he will make him, or for him. (4 an is not 
used with the third person). 
Iu kary-akh, he will make them or for them. 





way karan-as, they will make him or for him. 
wm karan-akh, they will make them or for them. 


Interrogative forms would be such as wy kara-s-?, shall I make 
for him ? 
The feminine impersonal verbs WC £sar, to be inwardly wrathful, 
&c. (see pp. 16 and 22), are thus conjugated, this tense making no 
distinction between masculine and feminine. 
"CTW tsary-am, there will be inward anger to me. I shall be 
inwardly angry. 
eet aft asé tsari, we shall be inwardly angry. 
fcu tsari-y, thou wilt be inwardly angry. 
wfcw (sari-:0?, you will be inwardly angry. 
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www tsary-as, he will be inwardly angry. 


waa tsary-akh, they will be inwardly angry. 


Ox tue Past Tenses GENERALLY. 


Kücmiri has three Simple (as distinct from Periphrastic). Past 
Tenses,—the Past, the Aorist, and the Pluperfect. 


There are three conjugations of verbs in these tenses. 


The first 


conjugation includes all active and impersonal verbs. 


77-97) verbs,— 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4, 


v 


18. 


ww (hak, be weary. 

WH pak, go. 

uww samakh, become visible, 
be seen, meet a person. 

gua hókh, become dry. 

aa tag, be possible, be known 
how to be done, 

uma lag, be with, suffer pain, fit. 

«in (0pg, lie down, go to sleep. 

ww k*ts, be wet. 

w khots, fear. 

Www pats, trust with a loan. 

rg rots, be preferred. 

aw vyats, pervade, fit into. 

Sg Adts, go bad, decay. 

ag gatsh, be proper (m 
gatsh, go, belongs to the 
third conjugation ). 

ana wopaz, be born. 

Sa daz, be burnt. 

imp ros, stop, stand. 

wz phat, split (of wood), 
sprout (of a plant), sink 
into water. 


The second conjugation includes the following neuter (viii. iii. 


we phut, be broken. 

We röt, be stopped (also third 
conjugation ). 

wg God, dive, sink. 

ara wit, arrive. 

-- qw with, stand up. 

Sg ts) yann, be bored, be torn, 
be split. 

ayq sapan, IH sapaz, or HS 
sapad, be complete. 

qT wp, 
below). 

wq crap,evaporate, be digested 
be soaked up (see below). 

wa pray, be pleased, 

wa lay, be worth, 


burn inside (see 


gg way, be fit to eat, agree 
with, suit. 

wrt har, be disliked. 

"x tar, be crossed, 

wc phar, be stolen, be a cause 
of loss to. 

gr phér, go round, rot, regret, 
be inverted. 

wx mar die, (WX; mar, unite, 


Et 
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belongs optionally (viii iii. 46. 
91) to the first conjugation). 47 

36. git sor, be spent, exhausted 
(of things). 


37. ww gal, melt. a 


49. 


38. ee tsal, flee, escape. 
50. 


39. we dal, pass over. 

40 ere dal, be unused. che 

4l. ww phal, bear fruit, become "^ 
old (of clothes), be divided. 53. 

42, wo phóll, expand (of a flower). 51. 


43. Se mel, meet, be met by a 


person. 55. 
44. ww bóv, be born, grow. 56. 
45, «ra rüv, be lost. 57. 


«uw däs, trickle. 

qiw pis, be competent, vic- 
torious. 

my mag, forget. 

<14 rds, be angry. 

are äs, be. 

wy khas, mount, ascent. 

wu phas, be entangled, caught. 

wu bas, dwell. 

wu las, live long, live in good 
health. 

eiu los, be weary. 

ag was, come down, descend. 

mw byah, sit. 


Of the above, the verb <tz rat, be stopped, may optionally be con- 
jugated in the third conjugation (viii. iii. 84). Thus,— 


2nd Conjugation. Past Participle, w€ rüf* 


Aorist » QW rocyov. 
Pluperfect ,, Ia rücyüv. 
3rd Conjugation. Aorist . in sense of Past  X!« rófyóov. 


Pluperfect ,, 
True Pluperfect ,, 


d Aorist Thar rófydv. 
Qfar rofiydv. 


The verbs ag wup, burn inside, and ag erop, be digested, optionally 
form their Pluperfect after the manner of the third conjugation (viii. 


iii. 89). Thus,— 


2nd Conjugation, Pluperfect Participle quum wupyav, 


"muy crapydv. 


3rd Conjugation. True Pluperfect Participle qfauim wupiydv, 


fqq prapiyãv. 


The above 57 verbs are those given by Igvara-kaula in the Bhüta- 


eg +88 


pada of the Akhyata-prakriya of his Grammar (vin. im. 77-97), but the 
following are added to the second conjugation by my Pandit. 
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58. www palaz, be useful. 62. WIT phör, quiver. 
509. wee palat, melt, deliquesce. 63. an nap, disappear. 
60, gw pun, come true (of a 64, ata (ds, be satisfied. 
curse), 65. ara bas, become clear, evident. 
61. wet prür, wait. 66. ug wóbas, increase. 


The third conjugation includes all other neuter verbs, except those 
used impersonally. 


I shall now describe each of the Past tenses separately. 
4 (a). Tae VERBAL Past PARTICIPLE. 

This Participle, from which, as will be seen, the Past Tense is 
derived, is formed by adding 3 u-mé@ira to the root, Thus, er kar, do; 
Past Participle ww kar”. Its feminine singular is formed by changing 
u-mütrü to ü-mütrà. Thus, ee kar*. The masculine plural by changing 
the u-müírà to i-maira. "Thus, afc kari, and the feminine plural by 
changing the @-mdtra to W y? (2) thus, wy karé. Before the mütrà- 
vowels, the root-vowel of the verb is liable to modifications. But (this is 
important) before the g y? (2) of the feminine plural, there is no 
modification. The modifications caused by mürd-vowels are as follows,— 

If the root-vowel is a, before w-mütrü, it becomes g (o). Thus, ser 


""" E KE: 
— KK 
seg gg 


If the root-vowel is à, before ŭ-mātrā, it becomes á (5). Thus, 
aie mars, pronounced mör, she (was) killed (viii. iii. 19). 


If the root-vowel is d, before i-müíra it becomes d (öf). Thus, 


nif mar’, pronounced mó'r*, they (masc.) (were) killed (viii iii. 19). 
^ — TE the root-vowel is i, before u-mütrá it becomes yu. Thus, fea lin, 
plaster, wm lyuv*, he (was) plastered. 

If the root-vowel is i, before ü-màtrü it becomes i (pronounced 
yü). Thus, few liv®, pronounced lyür, she (was) plastered. 


$ 


> 
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If the root-vowel is i, before i-mātrā, it is unchanged. Thus, fsafw 
livi, they (masc.) (were) plastered. 7 

If the root-vowel is i, before u-mütrü, it becomes ya. Thus, "x 
cir, squeeze out, WE ur, he (was) squeezed out. 

If the root-vowel ia i, before ü-mütrü it is unchanged. "Thus, 
gie cir”, she (was) squeezed ont. 

If the root-vowel is i, before i-ma@tra it is unchanged. Thus, gt 
ciri, they (masc.) (were) squeezed out. 

If the root-vowel w or ü, it always remains unchanged. Thus, 
from ws buz, parch, zm buz", s buz?, wfm bus’. From wz lit, rob, 
qz lüt", qz lüt?, eis lut. 

If the root-vowel is ë, before u-mātrā, it becomes ys. Thus, wx 








If the root-vowel is 2, before ü-müirü, it becomes f. Thus, Ste 
phir?, she (was) turned (viii. iii. 23). 

If the root-vowel is ë, before i-mütrü, it becomes $. Thus, Sf 

If the root-vowel is 2, before u-mütrüà, it becomes g. Thus, fim 
boz, hear, qu būs", he (was) heard (viii. iii, 24). 

If the root-vowel is 6, before u-mdird, it becomes o Thus, wm 
báüz*, she (was) heard (viii. iii. 25). — 


If the root-vowel is ë, before i-mdair@, it becomes og Thus, ate 





Before x 4 or @ a of the feminine plural, the root-vowel is always 
unchanged. Thus, ag karé, ara marrë, faa livé, WIÜ cire, = buz’, 
ÇÀ pherd, wiwp bos. 

When any pronominal suffix except q w° is added toa form ending 
in a mátrü-vowel, that md@ird-vowel becomes fully pronounced, but tlie 
modification of the root-vowel remains unchanged. ' Thus, ae kar” (pro- 
nounced kor) +a n, becomes = cV karun, pronounced korun, and not karun 
or korn. So gie mër"+ q becomes Waq mõrun, aud so on. In such a 
case, u-müfrü is pronounced as a short German d. Thus, ae kar* (pro- 


nounced kür)--9* n, becomes karn, pronounced kürün. If the suffix is 
d. EL & 
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"Y w°, the ma/rü-vowel remains unchanged. Thus, se +W kar" ang he ` 
(was) made by you, becomes aaa kar*w*, and is pronounced kortw*, and 
not koruiw*. So as kar?*--w w° made (fem.) by yon, becomes ara 
kar?-w?, nnd is pronounced fkiirw*, Similarly, when a métra-vowel is 
followed by any other vocalized syllable, it remains a mdird-yowel. 
Thas, aua kar*-n-as, not acne karunas, (was) made-by-him-I. Even 
wife likhiw?, Ze, with the matra-vowel apparently fully pronounced, 
but in this he is, according to my Pandit, incorrect, and it is à mere 
slip of the pen. 

When, in the feminine plural, gq vs (ë) follows one of the letters 
% is, © teh, mp z, or € ñ, the y^ becomes w ° (viii. iii. 47). "Thus, 
fen dits+a y” becomes few dits*, they (fem.) (were) given. So 
wa hse" y*, becomes TW Aéts*, they (fem.) (were) taken. So 
WIW wdts+a@ y* becomes wrw wüts?, they (fem.) arrived, «sq daz « 


q vn, becomes "rg ds*, they (fem.) were. vg bustg vn, WW bas”, 
they (fem.) dwelt. lgvara-kaula restricts this to verbs of the 2nd. 
conjugation, but, according to my Pandit, w y is also elided after all 
verbs of the Ist conjugation, except in the case of We tsas, laugh loudly 
(impersonal), Thus, from ag kas, fry, feminine plural eg kas*?, but, 
from weg (sar, BH tease. 

In the case of the following verbs of the Ist conjugation, the 
gu may, according to my Pandit, be optionally retuined, arg (däs 
bury; eg das, beat; gg mus, eat improperly; 4 sie, break wind. 
Thus, erg fhds*, or oral thasé — . 3 š 

It will be seen that the feminine of this participle ends in ñ-màtra, 
in y? (4), or in *. Before these terminations, the final consonant of the ` 
Past Participle undergoes certain changes. These changes only occur 
in the first and second conjugations. They are as follows :— 

Final sg k, @ kh, and x g, become | c, w ch, and ai respectively, ` 
before both a d&-málrà aud WQ ya (ë) (viii. iii. 7). Thus,— 
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From Root ww thak, be weary ; dn thak*, he (was) weary ; but ww ac, 
she (was) weary; ww thac?, they (fem.) (were) weary, 
" 5», Ww lekh, write; qa lyükh*, he (was) written; but wv 
lich*, she (was) written; ge lech, they (fem.) (were) 
written. . 
i » <a dag, pound; aa daan, he (was) pounded; but e dag, 
she (was) pounded; sa dajë, they (fem.) (were) pounded. 





e f, 8 th, and ed, become | c, w ch, and sr j respectively, before 
vg (ë), but not before &-müfrü (viii. iii. 70). Thus,— 
From Root wz phat, be split ; we phat", he (was) split; ge phat”, she 
(was) split; but we phacé, they (fem.) (were) split. 

" , we maus, forget; ga mafh*, he (was) forgotten ; s= matA*, 
she (was) forgotten; but ge moche, they (fem.) (were) 
forgotten. 

2 , Ww gang, bind; ag gand*, he (was) bound; se gand®, she 
(was) bound; but geg ganjé, they (fem.) (were) bound. 

q t w th, X d, and * n, become @ (s, W ish, 9? z, and sp ñ 
respectively, before both ü-màfrà, and before y? (ë), which latter then 


From Root eg kat, spin; ga kat*, he (was) spun ; but ww katat, she 
(was) spun; BW kats’, they (fem.) (were) spun. 
T » Sa with, arise; vr wóth*, he arose; but "iy. wäite? she 
arose, and mW wdtsh*, they (fem.) arose. 
e », we lad, build; =< lad", he (was) built; but vm laz?, she 
(was) built, and em /az?, they (fem.) (were) built. 
qn » ER ran, cook; <= ran", he (was) cooked ; but de ran*, she 
(was) cooked, and cH rafi®, they ( fem.) (were) cooked. 
w l becomes e j before both d-matra and y* (è) (viii. iii. 74). 
Thus,— 
From Root we tsal, fleo ; a tsal*, he fled ; but ga tsay*, she fled, and 
g tsajă, they (fem.) fled. 
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The verbs fqw pih, grind; sw muh, deceive; Ww sah, bear; ae 
g*h, grind ; and Ww £s*^, suck, under similar circumstances change their 
final v À to w g (vin. iii. 75). Thos,— 

ay pyuh*, he (was) ground; but fom piç, she (was) ground; 
and fam: pip), thoy (fem.) were ground, 

Combining what is said here, together with what has been said 
above (pp. 40 and ff.) regarding vowel changes, we come to the three 
following general rules, all of which apply only to the first and second 
conjugations, and do not apply to the third. 

1. In the Past Participle masculine, both singular and plural, only 
the root vowel, and not the final consonant, is liable to change. 

2. In the Past Participle feminine singular, both the root vowel and 
the final consonant are liable to change. 

3. In the Past Participle feminine plural, only the final consonant, 
and not the root vowel, is liable to change. 

These three rules are most important, as the whole scheme of 
conjugating the Past Tense depends upon them, 


IRREGULAR Past PARTICIPLES. 


The following verbs have irregular Past Participles. The irregu- 
larities are, of course, carried through the Past tense. 





PAST PARTICIPLE. 





Verb. SINGULAR. PLURAL. 








Masculine. Feminine. 











ww khas, mount | wa khath*[or| Ww khotaA*,| afa Mierkt | ww khatehe 
Ger da. | [o sën | [or ww 
khata ]. khat*]. khata’ ]. 


de iota. afu wathi. | ww watsh”. 





ww vas, descend We wath”, 
(66). 
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PAST PARTICIPLE. 





Verb. SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


Masculine. Feminine. Masculine. Feminine. 


wa las, live Sa last*.* ww latah®.” wf lgst'.* | wtw ldteh*.* 
long (27, 28, 
33, 67, 96). 








wie ls, be qa lüs or “fs list. | rea Les 
weary (67, ww, latah. wie lashe. 
96). 


at mar, die (26, "ux müd”. aq mdy*. ufa müdi. |q móy?. 
31, 59). WY 
mar, unite, is 
regular. 


: z eon i dii | 
fa hi, take (32). wy hyat*. we hšts . yia Ast. wa A5. 
f< di, give (32). qm dyut*. few der, fefe dit’. few dits’. 


fa khi, eat (viii. wre khyauv. eg khëy9. wq khy£y. wry kheóy?. 
iii. 6, ix. i. 37). 


fa ci, drink | Ww cyauv. | mW céy?. "HU cyéy. qq ocóy?. 
(viii. iii. 6, ix. 
i. 37). 


fa ni, take (viii) ss nyüv. fe" niy’. Steg niy. faq oniy?. 
iii. 6, 34, ix. i. 
38). 
* Wr las, is sometimes used regularly by the vulgar, thus, ey lgs“, &o. ( viii, iii. 
08), In the fem. sing. Iovara-kaula sometimes writes ww ours, and sometimes 


Sg lüh., According to my Pandit, the latter is the correct form, 
A 






















eg 
PE s 
` 
— 
x PAST PARTICIPLE. | Ñ 
| Verb. SINGULAR. | 
| . 
Masculine. Feminine. Masculine. — Feminine. "TR. 
Ww des, see (viii. ws dyüjh". v. dith?. wife dn | eq dache. Ë 
iii, 62)" °» 
` «at 
«Tw ris, beangry| w€ rifh*. wwmorüph?. | fe rahi, XT roche. , 
E | 
(24, 62). 
ww mas, forget ve math”. de math, afa mathi. | wg mache. nt 
(62). | i 
ww byah, sit | qe byath*. | Pre bis. | fe bihi. | qw bachë, 
* e. 
(22, 62). e 
Sa kts, be wet | ww ket", wae kept hafa k. ww kotse, E, 
` ` ^ 9-1 e 
(63). | 
BW hi decay | wa hor. — wa Aon. lef An. | ww hide. ` 
| ` e | 
(63). " | 
j | i s | 
SS daz, be dx dad", e» daz$. <f< dad’. wm duc, 
^ 
burnt (64). | ; 





Üm riz, stop wç rade. — ww rúre, efx radi. 





ü` 


IT 
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E 
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4 (b). "Tuk Pasr TENSE. 

This tense is peculiar to the firat and second conjugations. It does 
not oceur in the third conjugation. It describes something which has 
happened lately, e.g., daag karun, he has (just) made. 

It is formed from the Past Participle in as This Participle is 
Passive in thé case of verbs of the first conjugation. Thus, se kar", 
done, wy as“ (impersonal verb), laughed. It is Neuter in the case of ` 
verbs of the second conjngation. Thus, SS bóv*, become. Verbs of 
the first conjugation are therefore passive in constrnction. Instead 
of saying 'I made this, we must say ‘this was made by me,’ 
ww m aa yi më kar”, this (yih) by me (më) made (kars). Here 
the original object of the sentence has become the grammatical subject, 
and the logical subject has been put into the case of the agent. If the 


object (grammatical subject) is feminine, the participle must be femi- 


nine. If itis plural, the participle must be plural. Thus — 
wor 7H ae kar" m? kar", the bracelet (mnsc.) was made by me. 
de p ae pal? mé kar, the tablet (fem.) was made by me. 
afi z af kart më kat, the bracelets were made by me, 
qq SY pack më kar?, the tablets were made by me. 


As regards the original subject, it is put in the agent case, and 
may aleo be added to the verb in the form of a pronominal suffix of the 
agent case. This must always be done in the second person singular 
and plural. ‘These suffixes are given on pp. l5 and ff. For the sake 
of ready reference, they are here repeated. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 





lst Person. ug am. 
9nd ,, qu ath. qq awo, 
3rd à "ww an. ww akh. 
The initial @ a is elided when following a vowel. 
When the pronominal suffix is added to a verb (it is always added in 
the case of the second person), the original subject (now agent), if a 
prononn, may be omitted, Thus, for * he made, we may say,— 


— — Abi 
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(a) afa ww tam! kar", by him made, 
or (b) afa w tam’ karu-n, by him made-by-him, 
or (c) seg karu-n, made-by-him. 
In the second person we cannot use the first or (a) form. We can 
only say,— 
(b) = geg tsë karu-th, by thee made-by-thee, 
or (c) au karu-th, made-by-thee. 
So in the plural. 
(b) ee gea töhë kar®-w*, by you made-by-you, 
or (c) aen kar*®-w*, made-by-you. 
We cannot say ©] ge tsë kar* or sei ex tühé kar”. 


This Passive construction is called in Sanskrit Grammar the kar- 
mani prayoga, and is described in Ievara-kaula's Grammar under that 


sae ... 


Tug IMPERSONAL CONSTRUCTION. 


Impersonal verbs are used passively with all persons. The termi- 
nations are the same as in the case of active verbs. An example is,— 


(a) afa we fam! as", by him it was laughed, 
[ or (b) afa «qs tami asu-n, by him it was laughed-by-him, 
or (c) wes asu-n, it was laughed-by-him, 

all three of which mean ' he laughed ' (viii, iii. 3). Go won asu-m, I 
laughed, 

The two verbs «Ww Loun, quarrel, — wits bras, benr pain, may 

Thus, Krk truv?n, quarrelling was done-by-him, he — 
the verb — with the nominative Wt ar, a quarrel, which is 
feminine. So ites morgv®n, pain was suffered-by-him, he suffered 
pain, the true dominate being some feminine word like Gt pid, pain, 


understood. 
In these cases we may use all the three fora except, as before, in 
the second person, Thus,— 


(a) afa SS fem! tsuv®, 
or (b) afa x tami tsuv?n, = 
or (c) Tf" Lon, 


"d 
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These two words can even be used.in the fem. plur, Thus, WWW 
he quarrelled (many times); gies médravyan, he suffered paina, 


The following verbs (repeated from pp. 16 and 22) are also imper- 
sonal but have this peculiarity that they are conjugated with suffixes of 
the dative instead of suffixes of the agent, and are also in the feminine. 


"Ax tar, be inwardly wrathful. 


wa phóg, ditto. 
ww phuh, ditto. 
"mq maris, ditto. 


Se wuts, be burnt. 
faw pits, forget. 
mw tyamb, look eagerly (conjugated in the third conjugation). 
* Thus, PS tgar®-s, not TET tsar*-n, there was inward anger to him, 
he was angry. 
ae tsar®-y, not ges tsar®-th, thou wast angry. 
seg tsar®-m, I was angry. 
So TW" wuts*y, thou wast burnt. These verbs are given here, 
because the first six are used in the Past Tense. «iw tyamb, look 


eagerly, belongs to the third conjugation, and does not use the Past 
Tense. 
This impersonal construction, whether with the Dative or with 


the Agent, is called in Sanskrit, the bAdvé-praydga. 


NEUTER VERBS. 


Neuter verbs of the second conjugation, having their Past Participle 
neuter, are conjugated, in the Past tenses actively. They thns take the 
pronominal suffixes of the nominative, and agree with the subject of the 
sentence in number and person. The addition of the pronominal suffixes 





is obligatory. 
They are here quoted for ready reference. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL 
]. ww as. 
2. ww akh. ww aw”. 
3. 








~ There are no nominative suffixes of the first person plural or of the 
third person. 
J. 1, 7 
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Taking, therefore, the verb ww bdv, become, for ‘I became’ we may 

SRy,— 
(b) ww www böh bovu-s, 
or (c) qqu bóvu-s. 
. 

We cannot say WW sx böh bóv*, any more than we can say aw ya 
töhë kar". 

These preliminnries being understood, I shall, in the paradigms, 


ouly give the (c) forms of the past tenses. From these the (b) forms 
and (when they exist) the (a) forms can easily be deduced. 


A. First CONJUGATION. 


(a) Transitive Verb (viii. iii. 3-9) (c. forms only) ‘I made,’ Lit. 
‘he, she, it, &c., was (were) made by me, you, him, us, &c.' 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Masculine.! Feminine.! Masculine.! Feminine.! 
ga kar*, made. ge kar?. afc karí. wu karë. 





Wu karu-m. arq kar*-m. afe kari-m. wag karya-m.* 
www karu-th. | eq kash. | wfcw kari-th, | whey karya-th. 


w karu-n, du kar? -n. afra kari-n. m karya-n. 


w*< kgr”. as kgr". sfr kar‘. wu karé. 
gas kar®-we. | wee kgr?.wo. | fcr kori-we. | WW karé-w*. 
www koru-kh. | @ww kar?-kh. | afou keri-kh. | we karya-kh. 








Verbs ending in vowels are slightly irregular in the masculine 
singular and plural, and in the feminine singular, which latter is the 


1 Eg. The object of the sentence, which has now become the grammatical | 


subject, aa explained above. 
$ Or karé-m, and so throoghont, 
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same as the feminine plural (viii. iii. 6). 


to the second conjugation. 


51 


None of these verba belong 


As usual there are two groups of these verbs, viz, those which 

change their final vowel, i, to ya, such as fe eat, and others (ride 

- p. 1) and those which do not, which are three in number, fa ni, 
take, fe di, give, and fy yi, come, of which the last belongs to the 

third conjugation. Taking the verb fw khi, ent, we get. 





SINGULAR. 
Masculine. Feminine. 
mia khyauv, wa khéy*. 
e 
I Sing. 
1 | fra khyd-m or | raw khéya-m. 





qiq khyau-m 


(ix. i. 37). 


2 (ee khyd-thor Wag khéya-th. 
weie khyau-th. 








3 | ww khyón or | WW" khëya-n. 
wita khyau-n. 
Plur. 
1 «gi khyauv. waa khéy*. 


CAE) kħhyan-w®. 


3 | ee khyd-kh or ege khéya-kh. 


wilw khyau-kh. 


E s MM 
Similarly is conjugated, fg ci, drink. 








2 lwgta kAyO-w* or) Grae Fhéy* ws. 


PLURAL. 


Feminine. 
am khëys. 
WE khyé-m. 
wy khye-th. 
E 
wt khyé-n. Ei 
: 
- 
E 
= 
Ge 
eg khyéy. 
es khye-w. 
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The verb fr take, is further irregular (viii. iii. 6, 34; ix. i. 38), 


——————————— 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


— — — — 





Masculine. Feminine. Masculino. Feminine. 





Sing. 


1 sq onyü-m. 





faq niya-m. 


sg ni-m. 





2 | yy nyü-th. feum niya-th. | ata ni-t^. š 

3 | ya nyü-n. fam niya-n. Í 31€ ni-n. E 
Plur * 

1 |= nyüv, Tag niy’. Sieg niy. š 

2 | ye nyü-w?. Deg niy9-w^. | Far ni-eeo, 

3 |*nyü-kh. ferum niya-kÀ. | ate ni-kh. 





The verbs fw Ai, take, and fe di, give, are still further irregular 














viii. iii. 7,32). Thus,— 
SINGULAR. PLURAL: 
Masculine. Feminine. Mascaline. Feminine. 
uu hé ty ?-m. FILI hiti-m. | wrw"u h?isa-m. 
wu hSte*-th. | uay Lët. | wwa hetaa-th. 
mm ter [ifr Atin. | Www Ween 
» 
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| Masculine. Feminine. Masculine. —— 
Plur. 
1 uy hyat*. we hëkta 8. sata bett, Wa hir. 


2 wya hygt®-w*, ws" héte*-w*. afaa het eg. | Qaa héte*-w*. 


3 | wga hyatu-kh "m héte®-kh. | ufam hzti-kh. | gray hétsa-kh. 





f< di, give, is similarly declined, but its first person is feqy or «TW 
dyutu-m, few dits*-m, feferq diti-m, fanq ditsa-m, and so throughout. 

The verb «wx hahar, to get a girl married, is of necessity, conju- 
gated in the past tenses only in the feminine. Moreover it forms its 


Thus, hahar*®-n or ra harac*-n, he got her married. 


Nores. (1) Once forall. By the first person singular, is meant, 
‘I made him, her, them (masc.), or them (fem.),’ literally, ' he, she, they 
(masc.), or they (fem.) were made by me.' So the second person 
singular means 'thou madest him, her, them (masc.), or them (fem.),’ 
and so on, through the other persons. 

(2) There is no suffix for the first person plural. Hence this 
form is always the same as the past participle. 


saa KE 


Singular 1 weng ¿su-m, I laughed, 
2 uw asu-th, thou langhedat. 
3 wq asu-n, he laughed. 
Plural 1 < as", we laughed. 
2 dos as*-w, you laughed. 
3 <a gsu-kh, they langhed. 
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When an Impersonal Verb is conjugated in the feminine (see 
pp. 22 and 48), we get forms such as the following, (qa tsuv, quarrel) 


KEE WE EE 


Singular 1 waq tguv®-m, I quarrelled. 
2 vy tsuv®-th, thon didst quarrel. 
3 gar tsuv*-n, he quarrelled. 
Plural 1 Ss Lsuv?, we quarrelled. 
2 > fb [3uv9-)0?, you quarrelled. 
3 yu tsuv?-kħ, they quarrelled. 
1f such an Impersonal Verb is conjugated in the plural, we get— 
Singular l qaq tevvya-m, I quarrelled many times, aud so on. 
2 Tay tsurya-th, 
3 Www [suvya-n. 
Plural 1 b tsuvd. 
2 San Lëeurueg up, 
3 qqa [8uvya-kh. 
So gra móorav, bear pain. 
" tsar and the others are thus conjugated (see pp. 16, 22, 
and 49). 
Singular 1 EI tsar9-m, I was inwardly angry, and so on. 
2 me tsar*-y. 
3 s tsar*-s. 
Plural 1 ge Goart 
2 geg tsar? rg, 
. 3 geg tear?-kh. 
In the case of Transitive verbs, when the grammatical subject 
(ie. the logical object) is a pronoun, it may be added to the verb in 
the shape of an additional pronominal suffix in the Nominative case. 


The following are the masculine forms which occur. The feminine 
ones can easily be made on the same principle. 


From EI karu-m, made by me, I made. 
acne kar*-m-akh, thou wast made by me, I made thee. 
So geng kar*-m-akh, thou (fem.) wast made by me, I made 
thee (fem. 3. 
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Canney kar"-m-an, I made him, is not used. We always say 
ay geg suh. kgru-m. ww kar*-m-as means ‘I made 
for him.'] 

w (Cw kgr*-m-aw*?, I made you. 

Cafe kar'-m-akh, I made them, is not used. We always 
say fay a fcq tim kgri-m. wfcnu kar*-m-akh means ‘I 
made them for them.’ ] 

From acu karu-th, made by thee, thou madest. 

seen kar*-th-as, thou madest me (or thou madest for him). 

aaa kar*-th-an, thou madest bim. 

afore kar*-th-akh, thou madest them (or for them). 

From mu karu-n, made by him, he made. 

mem kar"-n-as, he made me (or he made for him). 

wmm kar*-n-akh, he made thee (or he made for them). 


Desst kar"-n-an, he made him, is not used. We say ge 
Au suh karun.] 
afc kar*-n-aw?, he mado you (or for you). 
(m ferm kar'-n-akh, he made them, is not used. We say faq 
efc tim kari-n. afora kar'-n-akh, means ‘he made them 
for them."'] 
From sa kar*, made by us, we made. 
wur karu-kh, we made thee. 
[sar karu-n, we made him, is not used. We say es oT 
auh kar* ]. 
afa kar'-10*, we made you. 
[m ficu kari-kh, we made them, is not used. We say faq 
æft tim kar*]. 
From WW kar*-w?, made by you, you made. 
- ww kar*-wa-s, you made me (or for hin) 
gea kar*-wa-n, you made him. 
m (cum kar*-wa-kh, you made them, 
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From ww karu-kh, made by them, they made. 

gege kar"-h-as, they made me (or they made for him), 

qx kar*-h-akh, they made thee (or for them). 

(ses kar"-h-an, they made him, is not used. We say, 
ay aca suh karu-kh ]. 

stees kar*-h-aw^?, they made you. 

(ef kar*-h-akh, they made them, is not used. We say, 
faq wfo tim kari-kh. afou kar'-h-akh, means ‘he 
made them for them ']. 

There being no suffix for the first person plural, there are no 
special forms for thou, he, you, or they made us, 
With regard to all these forms, the full forms of the pronouns may 
also be used, with, or without the suffixes. Thus,— 
We may say either 
(a) agang WW më kgr?-m-akh ts*h, by me was-made-by- 
me-thou thou, or 
(b) ww a kar"*-m-akh ta%h, was-made-by-me-thou thon, or 
(c) m ww më kar®-m-akh, by me was-made-by-me-thon, or 
(d) gene kar*makh, was-made-by-me-thou, or 
(e) wm seng se mé karu-kh Gab, by me was-made-thou thou, or 
(f) = wu më karu-kh, by me was-made-thou. 
We cannot, however, use the two following forms. 
(g) = w ay më kar” ech, by-me was-made thou or 
(h) Www ag karu-m ts*h, was-made-by-me thou. 
In other words when the full form of the pronoun in the nominative 
is used, the corresponding suffix must always accompany it. 
Other pronomival suffixes can similarly be used. Thus, gang 
kar*-m-ay, I made for thee. 


wp 
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B. SgcoNp CONJUGATION. 
Neuter Verb (viii. iii. 77-97). (c. Forms only). 
I became, &c. 














"n "` Se SINGULAR, | PLURAL. 
ELIT Masculine. Feminine. | Masculine. Feminine. 
CES bóvu-s. dag bóv$.s. vifa bğv'. ag bövë. 


2 aga bóvu-kh. viru bóv9-kh. afaa bëri wg. wa bóvé-w*. 


3 via bës, | wry be. vafa bört. € bóv*. 


pene verb Ht mar, die, ie its past tense irregular. It ia thus 





SINGULAR. PLURAL. 








Masculine. Feminine. Masculine. Feminine. 


 — oO | — ———  — A — — — A 


1 |4394 müdu-s. Lage móya-s | gfe mud. aq indy?*. 





2 | gam mudu-kh, | equ móya-kh. gfew muüd'-w9. | aq móy?-w?. 





3 KK? müd". mq moy*. afz müd’. ag moy*. 
v 





When at mar means to unite, it is regular. Thus, geg marun, 
he united him. 
5 (a.) Tue VERBAL Aortst PARTICIPLE. 
This participle occurs in all three conjugations, In the first and 


second (viii. iii. 78) conjugations it is a true aorist. It expresses past 
time indefinitely, with no reference to proximity or distance. E.g., 
male karydv, he (was) made (by us), we made; saw bdvydv, he became. 


It ia therefore the participle, aud the aorist is the tense, of narration 


in these two conjugations. 


^ a: 





LA 
1] ° e 
1 D 
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In the third conjugation, it is used instead of the past participle ; 
and describes something which has happened lately, Thus, Hw 
icuphyóv, he flew (a short time ago). 

This participle is formed in the first and second conjugations by 
changing the final gv (ë) of the feminine plural of the past participle 
to qta yóv. Thus, wx kar, do; past participle age kar”, fem, plur. eg 
karé; aorist participle gaya karyóv. 

In those cases, in which the feminine plural ends in @ a, instead 
of in q y* (ë), (see p. 42) the aorist participle ends in Wa dv, not in 
qia von, Thus, =a daz, burn; past participle << dad", fem. plur. 

Sa daz*; aorist participle ww  dazóv. There are four exceptions 


k*tsyóv; that of wrw vyats, pervade, is qey vyatsyðv; that of Oe 
vote, be preferred, ae réteyév; [and that of Sa wuts, be burnt, wae 
wutsyóv]. Note that in the fem, pl. Past, in these verbs, the « 
y is elided. Thus ww k*ís?, not w k?(s/; qH vyals?, not WH eyatsë; 


In the third conjugation, the aorist participle is formed by adding 
wi" yov to the root direct. Thus, xw wuph, fly, aorist participle gwira 
wuphyov, but there are exceptions which will be dealt with later on. 

Icvara-kaula spells this participle indifferently with gg ydv or with 
yta yauv. Both are pronounced the same, like gg yov (viii. iii. 39). 

[The true termination of this participle is yd, the v, as well as the y 
of the plural to be noted later, are only added for the sake of euphony]. 

Special Rules for the First and Second Conjugations. 

The base of the aorist participle of the first and second conjugations 
being the same as the feminine plural of the past participle, the final 
71. 72, 73, 74, 75). For the same reason, in the aorist participle, the 
vowel of the verbal root remains unchanged (see page 41). "The 
following are examples of the changes. ‘he reader is referred to 
pp. 42 and ff. for details. 


1 Root ww thak, be tired, aorist participle geg thacyóv. 


2 , Ww lékh, write * Wem lachyóv. 
3 , ww dag, pound ns «viru dajyov. 





° ww. i a: i 
| AD 9o Ú n T 
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4 Root qwe phat, be split aorist participle wha phacyér. 


5 » WZ math, forget s www machydo. 

6 » ae gand, bind "n wae ganjyor. 

7 » 3 kat, spin " | wi" katsov. 

8 o Sg with, arise * aypa witahiv. 
9 ,, we lad, build k FA lazov. 
10 » 0 CR ran, cook * veimw rafióv. i 
Ll » WẸ tzal, flee - www tsajyðr. 
12 o fw pih, grind T feni pigydr. 
13 » FS muh, deceive * Hu mucgyde.* 
14 4 Yx sah, bear * qua sur, 
15 » aW g?h, grind " AMI "eur, 
16 » SW teed, suck * quia te eyav. 


Nos. 7-10 are also examples of the elision of q y. The following 
are further examples, see p. 42 for details. 
1 Root fx di, give aorist participle Tegra ditacv. 
2 | fe«hi, take BS Wat Läëtzëe, 
The past participles of these two verbs are irregular, wide p 45. 


3 Root ws daz, burn, aorist participle «sirw dazóv. 


4 » © bas, dwell E aga basõr. 
5 » y kas, fry - mara kasóc. 
But from,— 
6 Root gtg thas, bury ei erdiw fhdsde, or sree 
thfisyav. 
7 , gu das, beat ” «ww dasv, or ae 
dasuyóv. 


And from— 
8 Root ww k^/s, be wet „ only www k9*ísyóv (p. 58). 
9 2 WS tar, langh loudly ,, only weg tsasydv (p. 42). 
Remember that all these changes occur only in the first and second 
conjugations. The rules for the third conjugation are quite different, 


* My Pandit prefers awe muhydv, 
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Special Rules for the Third Conjugation. 


In this conjugation, the participle (and consequently, the tense 
formed from it) is not used as an aorist, but as a past; with the same 
meaning as the past participle of the first and second conjugations, It 
is not the tense of narration. 

The aorist participle is formed by adding ue ydv to tho root. 
Thus, «xw wuph, fy, garg wuphyóv. Befcre this the final consonant of 
a root is not liable to change, as it is in the case of verbs of the first and 
second conjugations, Thus, from Sm <8th, be long, & verb of the 3rd 
conjugation, the aorist participle is Srgyw séfhydv, and not Setq sëchyðv, 
as it would be, if the verb belonged to the 2nd conjugation. 


Note also that in this conjugation, y y is not elided after @ ts, 
w uh, az, or ṣẹ ñ (viii. iii. 49). Teovara-kaula in this sūtra gives the 
following list of verbs, which do not elide q y. It includes many of 


the verbs ending in these letters which belong to the third conjugntion. 


ww gróts, be splashed out; ww £ísóts, have insufficient means of 
livelihood; ge tshdtsz, be empty; ga (ez, be sharp; gem paz, be fit; 
wai bras, shine; «rast büheaz, be preferred; ee lts, be weak; gie 
préts, be pure. Thus, geg grdtsydv, not vum orütsov. 

. The other verbs belonging to the third conjugation, which end in 
these letters,*and which are not mentioned by Icvara-kaula in tho 
above sutra are the following :— 

we ats, enter; ge frats, fear; ee möts, remain over and above; 
wg aish, be weak; mw gaísh, go; gem palas, be useful; tg ranz, be 
pleased; wor faz, be suitable; am wuz, be wide awake, appear. 
wua sapaz, become, i8 considered the same as Sq sapan, or STE sapad, 
and belongs to the second conjugation. According to my Pandit geg 
palaz, above recorded, belongs to the second conjugation. 

According to my Pandit, of these, ww Grotz and ww ats), nlways 
retain q y. The others retain it optionally except ww ats and zw 
gatsh, which are irregular. See below, pp. 64 and 65. 

Moreover, @ y is not, in this conjugation, elided after 4 s. All the 
examples of the elision of © y after this letter given by Igvara-kaula 
belong either to the first or second conjugation. 


< t 





- 
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The Aorist Participle Generally. 

The masculine plural of this participle is formed by changing the 
final Wa yov to Wu. yey. Thos, wate karyov, plural wae karyéy (viii. 
iii. 15). The feminine is formed gg oyóv to Wu vëug (viii. iii. 16). 
The feminine singular and the feminine plural are the same, Thus, 
wala karydv, fem. sing. and plur. way kary@y*. | 

When the base of the participle ends - 5," tah, 9 z, or "rc, and 
elides the q y in gg ydv of the masculine singular, the au yay of tho 


feminine, becomes eta ày^ (viii. iii. 17). Thos,— 
Root ww kat, spin. Aorist part. are katsdv; masc. pl. wu 
katsdy; fem. wewiw katsáy?. 
» WW with, arise. Aorist part, www wdtshov ; masc. pl. swig 
watsdy ; fem. wrwglq witghay?. 
» SR daz, burn. Aorist part. seg da:óv; masc, pl. ewm 
- dazáy; fem, «miu dazdy*, 
4, X9" ran, cook. Aorist part. «ew rañëe; masc. pl. wta 
rañāy; fem. ew randy. 
Most verbs of the third conjugation ending in these letters do not 
elide the * y (see page 60). So also the verbs w'w kots, ee vyats, OH 
rots, JW wuts (see p. 58) of the second conjugation. These verbs form 


the masculine plural either in wig dy or gg eu, and the feminine in 


Roct eg k*£s, (second conjugation) be wet; masc, sing. mw 
k*teyov; masc. plural waty k*tedy or awu k?tséy. 
, Ww créts, (third conjugation) be pure; masc. sing. "rur 
prétsyov ; masc. plural "wi erótsdy or "pp croteay. 
» "wp fes (third conjugation), be sharp; masc. sing. dra 
fézyiv; mase. plural aoe tëzày or Aq féréy. 34 
The following verbs have irregular aorist participles. The irregu- 
larities are, of course, carried through the aorist tense. 
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5 (b). Tar AonrisT Tense. 

This is formed from the Aorist Participle, exactly as the Past tense 
is formed from the Past Participle, except that a final " v or a final 
wate karydv + WW am, made-by-me- «qTq karyd-m, not wäiten karyGv-am. 
The = a of @q am, is elided under the general rules for pronominal 
suffixes (wide p. 15). So also forms like swegWw kumalyd-s (kumaly£v + 
as), he was tender for him; ggeg kumalyé-s, they were tender for 
bim. 

We thus get the following forms, — 

A. First CONJUGATION. 
(a). Transitive verb (viii. iii. 14). (c. forms only). 

‘I made," lit. ‘he, she, it, &c., was (were) made by me, you, him, 
us, de 














SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Masculine. Feminine. Masculine, | Feminine. 
-ulw karyóv. wo d karyéy*. wag karyéy. wu karyey*. 
Sing. 
1 | wšiqgq karyo-m. wNuWW karyéya-m. wu karyé-m. WWW 
kary@ya-m. 
2 | wate karyd-th. ege kary@ya-th sug karyé-th. wq 
karyēya-tħ. 
3 main karyd-n. wu x kary8&ya-n. wow karyé-n. miga 
| kary£ya-n. 
Plur. aryey 
1 | wate karyov, wu karyéy®. «uu karyëy. siq 
karyay*. 
2 | wat karyD-we.| Saw karyBy*-w* | tft karyé-ws. w uw 
karyéy?-w*. 


3 | wate karyo-kh.| Waar karytyc-kh| wie karye-kh.| — www 
karyé@ya-kh, 
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As regarda verbs endive in vowels, the usual rule is followed 
Thus, from fe khi, ent, the aorist participle is wgra khZyóv; and from 
fw ci, drink, gg cëyov. 

From fa ni, take, we get, as usual fade niyor, not sqq uv, 
fe di, give and fw hi, take, are, as in the Past, irregular. Of f« 
di, the Aorist Participle is fasha ditsdv (pl. fewta détsdy ; fem. festa 
ditsiy*), and of fe Ai, wrt Aésov (pl. wate Aéiedy; fem. wate 
Aé@tgdy®) (viii. iii. 32). See p. 61. 

Double pronominal suffixes can be added, as in the case of the 
Past. Thus, wštww karyd-th-as, thou madest me; ssülww kary5-m-ay, 
I made for theo; watay karyó-m-as, I made for him. Other examples 
are unnecessary. The rules are exactly the same as in the case of the 
past tense. Vide, however, special cases mentioned after the Paradigm 
of the third conjugation (p. 70). 

(b). Impersonal verb (viii. iii. 14). (c. forms only). 

‘T laughed,’ lit. * it was laughed by me,’ do, 
Singular 1 weg a-m, I laughed. 
2 www asd-th, thou laughedst. 

were aso-n, he langhed. 
wea asdv, we laughed. 
quia asd-w2, you laughed. 

8 weie asd-kh, they laughed. 
When an impersonal verb is conjugated in the feminine (see pp. 22 


Plural 


HI = % 


and 48) we get 
SINGULAR AND Promat. 
Singular 1 ago teuvyéya-m, I quarrelled. 

2 qay teuvyéya-th, thou didst quarrel. 
waqa tguvyéya-n, he quarrelled. 
qiq Lëuruëug, we quarrelled. 
qüs teuvyéy?-w*, you quarrelled. 
"ww (guvyéya-kh, they quarrelled. 


Plural 


O m & 
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The feminine impersoval verbs Wt tsar, &c., (see pp. 16, 22 and 
49) have the following forms,— 


wu tsaryéya-m, I was inwardly wrathful. 
wur tsaryéyi-y (with inserted í; see p. 70 post), thou wast 
inwardly angry. 
UH tsaryéya-s, he was inwardly angry. 
And so on. 
So also (viii, iii, 45) stage tyambytya-s (3rd conj.), he glanced 
eagerly. 
B. Seconp CONJUGATION. 
Neuter verb (viii. iii. 39). (e. forms only). 
‘I became, Ae 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


Masculine. Feminine, Masculine. Feminine. 





l ws böoyö-s. | qaqa bóvyéya-s| w3rm bövyëy. | waq bdvyey*. 


2 | gave bócyo-kh.| qaqa bovyeya- qaa bivyé-w*. qa bdvyzy?- 
kh. wg, 


3 | wate bóvyov. Lage Läuugus. | www bovysy. | gra bovyeye. 


C. "Topp CONJUGATION. 
Neuter verb qw wwuph, fly (viii. iii. 39). (c. forms only). 

‘I flew (just now), used in the sense of the Past, and not as the 
tense"of the Aorist. 

Ist Sing. Masc. qag wuphyo-s, &c., exactly as in the second 
conjugation. 

In this tense, the difference between the second and third conjuga- 
tions consists in the formation of the Aorist Participle, as already 
explained, nnd not in the conjugation. 

L Tovara-kaula (viii. iii, 44) gives wama bovyéw, but my Pagdit says this in a 
mistake, The form given above is the correct one, 
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The Aorist of fy pi, fall, used in the sense of the Past, is (viii. iii. 
` 48, 60, 61),— 
' I fell, &c.’ 


T x SINGULAR. | PLURAL. 


| Masculine. Feminine. Masculine. Feminine. 
1 qia pyau-s(not| qrqw péya-s. aq py. wa py”. 
uu pyd-s). 


2 | abe pyau-kh. | um ptya-kh. Ur pye-w. qqa cu, 


" 3 | att pyauv. Wy péy?. um py. um pes. 


Note the specially irregular 2nd person plur. masc. 


The Aorist of verb we gatsh, go, used in the sense of the past, is 





(viii. iii. 48, 58, 60, 61). 
‘I went, &c.' 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
Masculine. Feminine, Masculine. Feminine. 

1 ate gau-s. WW gaya-s. aq gay. aq gay”. 
P 

2 | wre gau-kh. aw gaya-kh. ata gàá-w?. TU gay*-w*, 
zi š | aw gauv. aq gay”. WW gay. WW gay”. 


W hen this verb is used in the meaning of ‘ be proper,’ it is regular, 
and belongs to the 2nd conjugation. Thus, aw ggtsh*, it was proper 
H (viii. iii, 58). In this sense it is only used in the Past. The Aorist and 
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There are also other irregular Aorists of this conjugation. There 


are those of the roots fq vr, come; et, be born; ge nër, go forth; 


we ats, enter; WW pras, be born. The Aorist Participles, in the sense 
of the Past will be found in the list of irregular Aorist Participles, and 
no difficulty will be found iu conjugating them. They are here given 


for ready reference. 


AORIST PARTICIPLES. 


fa yi, come. “Iq äv. 
fear zi, be born. SI säv. 
Wt nër, issue. wie drüv. 
ww aig, enter. "WI Lä, 
gg pras, be born. uw pydv. 


The feminine and masculine plurals are given in the list of 
Aorist Participles. It will be seen that they must be conjugated as if 
they were Pluperfects. "Vide p. 74. 


When the suffix of the dative of the secoud person singular is 
added to a form ending in Wa dv, WY ë becomes q wa (5) (viii. iit, ay. 
Thus, wuiw karyov+@4 ay, wm karyóy,! we made for thee. wu 
wuphyóy, he flew for thee. * gauv (roor we gatsh), he went; miu 
göy, he went for thee. wta pyauv, he fell; um pyóy, he fell i thee. 
The plural of Ma gauv, is ch gay, and ‘ they MERE for thee’ is a gay. 
So, ‘they fell for thee ' is wy pyay. 

[When the same form ww ay is added to a form in gv, X 1 is 
inserted. Thus, waa karyéy*, she was made by us; wu kary8&yi-y, 
she was made by us for thee. Compare ad fue Lgary&yi-y on p. 68 ante). 


1 These are the forms according to the Sätra. But my Pandit maintains that 
the true forms are mata karyd-y, and quiu wwphyó-y, The exceptional forms, he 
says, only occur in tho caso of is vexbe TW gaigh, go, and fq pi, fall. The Sátra 
while making the rule absolutely general, only gives the two last-named vorbs as 
examples, 


T | 
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6 (a). Tae PruursnrECT PARTICIPLE, ` 

This participle occurs in all three conjugations. In the first two 
conjugations (viii, iii. 78), it expresses remote time. Thus, wia 
karyd-n, he made (a long time ago); ww bóvyüv, he became (a long 
time ago). 

In the third conjugation it is used in the sense of an Aorist Parti- 
ciple, and expresses past time indefinitely, with no reference to proxi- 
mity or distance. It is hence the participle, and the Pluperfect is the 
tense, of narration in this conjugation. Thus, qwra wuphydv, he flew. 
In order to supply the place of Pluperfect, a new tense is formed in 
this conjugation, which may be called the True Pluperfect. "Thus, 
qaum wuphiyāv, he flew a long time ago, 

The Pluperfect Participle is formed by changing the termination 
wi dv of the aorist participle to em ae (viii. iii. 35). "Thus Aorist 
Participle, wat karyóv; Pluperfect Participle, watt karyüv. In the 
first conjugation, the masculine plural is formed by inserting gë, 
before the termination of the masculine plural of the Aorist Parti- 
ciple, Thus, Wat4 karydv; mase, plur. #99 karyéy; Pluperfect part. 
masc. plur. "tu karéyéy (viii. iii. 36). When the Aorist masc. 
plural ends in wim dy (vide, p. 61) this is changed to wiaq dyéy. 
Thus; Aorist Participle wWwra Aéisdv, taken ; masc. plur. wae hétgdy ; 


In the second and third conjugations, the masculine plural is 
formed by changing T" äv of the singular to wrW dy (vii, iii, 40). 
See, however, p. 74. Thus qwrt wuphydv, flown; masc. pl, Jamy 
wuphyüy. The feminine (singular and plural) is formed by changing 
wit dv to gq y^. Thus qwaq wuphyey?* (viii, iii. 44). 


6 (b). Tur PrLvrERFECT Tense. 


This is formed from the Pluperfect Participle, exactly as the Aorist 
Tonse is formed from the Aorist Participle. 
We thus get the following forms. 
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A. Finest CONJUGATION. 


Z2: #88 


[No. 1, 


(c. forms only ). 


' made,’ H. ‘he, she, it, ete, was (were) made by me, you, him, 


us, &c.' 


x SINGULAR. | PLURAL. 
Jb X7] PARE J I te 


Masculine, 


Feminine. 
wait karga, Sug karyéy®. 
made, 
Sing. 
1 | watq karya-m. "wu 
kary@ya-m. 
9 | wate karya-th. "wu 
kary&ya-th. 
3 | wate karyd-n. way 
karyéya-n. 
Plur. 
1 | wata karyüc. wu 
karyéy*. 
2 | wate karyd-w*. siga 
karyey?-10*. 
3 | wate karyd-kh S278 
kary@ya-kh, 


Masculine. 


Stay karëyëy, 


made, 







wq kareyé-m. 


atly karéye-th 


amiga karëvyë-n. 


tåg kar&yéy. 


wa karëyë-w°. 


aqu karëyë-kh. 





Feminine. 
wp karyey?. 


kary&gya-m. 


kary@ya-th. 


way 


karyéya-n. 


af 


WU 
kary@y*. 


— 


saag 
karyēy’-w*. 


be 


karyéya-kh. 


From fw khi, eat, we have garq khëya-m ; plur. wg khéy&y8-m. 


So from Fe ci, drink. 


From fa ni, take, rrq niyd-m and fraaq niyeye-m. 

Similarly, from, fw hú take, garg h#tga-m ; plur. wataq hétadyé-m ; 
and from fe di, give, fewra dita m, and featay ditsdyé-m (see p. 71). 

Impersonal verbs are similarly conjugated. Thus, wWIW asd-m, 
I laughed. Those that are conjugated in the feminine (see pp. 16, 22, 
49 and 68), are, of course, the same as the Aorist. 


E 
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Double pronominal suffixes may be added, as in the case of the 
Past and the Aorist. Thus, wetes karyd-th-as, thou madest me; sataq 
karyü-m-ay, I made for thee; sytwe karyü-m-as, I made for him. 
Further examples are unnecessary. See, however, the special cases 
montioned after the paradigm of the third conjugation (p. 75). 

B. Secon CONJUGATION, 
Neuter verb (viii. iii. 40). (c. forms only). 
‘I became a long time ago.’ 








SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Masculine. Feminine. Masculine. Feminine. 





1 | garg bövyä-s. | WWW bövyčya-s. | gare bivydy. | qq bovyey?. 
2 | ware bovya-kh.| waqa bóvyeya-kh.| gare bovyd-w*.) gare bóvysy*- 
vz, 


FK | 
3 | yara bovyde. | garg bovyéy?. garg bjvydy. | War bdnyey*. 


C. Tub CONJUGATION. 

In this conjugation, the tense has merely the meaning of an 
Aorist, not of a Pluperfect, and is the tense used in narration. It is 
conjugated as follows. 

Neuter verb (viii, iii. 40, 44). (oc. forms only). 
! I flew, &c.” 









SINGULAR. PLURAL. 





Masculine. Feminine. 



















Sam yny 
wuphyda-s. wuphyéya-s. wuphydy. touphyey*. 
sr away gam gua 
wuphya-kh. touphyéya-kh. wuphyd-w*. | wuphyéy*-w,! 
gam gaa "WT awa 
wuphydv. wuphyéy*. wuphydy. twouphyéy*. 





| Tovara-kaula gives awa wuiphyé-ws, which my Pandit says is wrong. 
J. 1. JO 
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In the plural masculine Igvara-kaula gives agoe wuphyéy, but this 
ns an example. 

If it is desired to give the force of the pluperfect toa verb of the 
3rd conjugation, we must insert an X € before the rw yüv of tho 
participle. We thus get what I call the True-Pluperfect tense, which is 


+J; 8 esn 


TRUE PLUPERFECT (3rd conjugation only) (c. forms only). 
' I flew (a long time ago), &c.' 





SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Masculine. Feminine. Masculine. Feminine. 
Sing. 
1 afware atwaqs afara afry 
wuphiyd-s. wuphiyéya-s. wuphiyay. wuphiyey?. 
2 gfaur fade afisaa sfwr qara 


wuphiyü-kh. | wuphiyéya-kh. wuphiyd-w?. | wuphiy8y?-w?, 


3 gqfaura afa gisan qfaqu 
wuphiyüv. wuphiyey®. wuphiydy. wuphiyéy®. 


eff pg 


amples both mafaa mékaliyéy and aefa modkaliydy, we or they 
were released. According to his own rule, of which these are examples, 
the latter is the correct form. For the second person plural feminine 
he gives (44) afaa@ naviy@w?, you became new, which, according to 
my Pandit is incorrect for swfwaum naviyéy?-w*. 

This form cannot be used after cases ending in W (s, W (sh, m z, or 


sss se? 


wifaaaq tyambiyéya-m, I glanced eagerly. 
afafa tyambiyéyi-y (see p. 70), thou didst glance eagerly. 
míaquw fyambiyzya-s, he glanced eagerly. 


, 
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The formation of the Pluperfect and True Pluperfect participles of 
the following verbs is irregular ;— 


PLUPERFECT PARTICIPLE. TRUE PLUPERFECT 


PARTICIPLE, 
fu yi, come, wrgdig yov. wrmgmg dyav. 
fim =i, bo born. x enum zügóv. aaa ydp. 
3x nër, go forth. Brae dráyov. Brava, dyiüyüv. 
Wa ate, enter, Wigs [ady6v. Brat tedydav, 
WW pras, be born, qiqa pyðäyöv. araa pydyde. 
fa pi, fall. ` wala péyov. Wala peydv. 
ag gatsh, go. ra gayóv. WaT gayav. 


It will be seen that these Pluperfect Participles (in the sense of the 
Aorist) are really Aorist Participles of the second conjugation. The 
feminine, and masculine plural forms, will be found in the list of 
irregular Aorist Participles (pp. 62 and ff.). 

When pronominal suffixes are added to this tense, a final q vor 4 y 
is elided, as in the case of the aorist (p. 66). Thus, «rum dyavu+@9 as, 
ergy dyd-s he came to him. Tale dydy-F*WW as, wWTWTIW äyä-s, they 
came to him. Other examples of these suffixes are "WIWIW üyi-s-- Wu 
as, "UIHIWW ayàa-s-as, I came to him; "rura aya-kh+ ww as, Waive 
üyü-h-as, thou camest to him; "Wrurw dyd-w? +44 as, STITT üyd-wa-s, 

When eg ay, the suffix of the dative of the second person singular 
is added; eg dv becomes 7 6, and "Ta dy, wi 4 (42). Thus, eg öy 
(ara är teg ay), be camo for thee; «tu dy, they came for thee; gg 
drüy, he came out for thee; tq drdy, they came out for thee; mg tsdy, he 
entered for thee ; ala tidy, they entered for thee. So gfwaqla wuphiydy, 
he flew for thee (qfwara wuphiydv+ Wq ay). 
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7. Perrecr Tense, 

This tense is not described by Igvara-kaula, It is formed by 
conjugating the Adjectival Past Participle with the Present tense of tho 
Auxiliary Verb. As in the case of the other past tenses, the construction 
is passive in verbs of the first conjugation, and active in verbs of the 
second and third. The pronominal suffixes are added as in the past 
tenses. They are added to the Auxiliary Verb, and not to the Participle. 
In the first conjugation they are suffixes of the agent case, and in the 
other two of the nominative case, As in the case of the Past tense, 
there are a, b, and c forms,—1.e,, we may omit the suffixes at pleasure, 
except in the second person. Thus,— š 

(a). afa uie at (om? kar*mat" chuh, by him has been made,— 

(5). afa ay wa tam? kar*mgt* chu-n, by him has been made- 

by-him,— 
(e). geng wa kar*mat* chu-n, has been made-by-him,— 

all meaning * he has made.’ 

In the second person, only the b and c forms nre used. Thus, — 

(b). wm ex wa tóhé kar*mgi? chu-w*, by you has been made- 

by-you. 

(c). wu ww kor*mgi* chu-w*, has been made by you, both 

x meaning ‘you made. We cannot say wm ga ww fod 
karemat" chuh. In the paradigms, I shall only give the 
c. forma. 

The Auxiliary Verb may either precede or follow the Participle. 
Thus, gea wu kar*mat* chu-m or v ag chu-m kar"mai*, but it ia 
considered more elegant for it to precede, when in a sentence, and not 
standing by itself. Thus, a eg vr wq mé chu-m gar* kar*mgt*, I 
have built a house. When standing by itself, the Auxiliary Verb usually 
follows. : 

The following is the conjugation of this tense. Regarding the 
formation of the Adjective Past Participle, and its declonsion, see p. 29. 


' d. T: 
TE Kaha | ynya ditg RR Daya g 
— 
Aouvo⸗ kh Kuya 'en-nt/ PW. be g 





d'B 
FDDI kp Kish [em-tyo 2,45] bB) »joje 


‘yay? sFiowugupy kh Aas gu? dëm? AN yjnje 









wn ffe Ap Biche | mp din? AN —R 





| d. r 
i-gu? oF purini ba haah uno dënnt? ERJ »jnje ‘gy? P F|Ou 46) lal Birk "u-ny2 aJ 403 lem i 














š wan 
n `, r ` 
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'ourumuo jg anner 'eururumo 
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on (q apen uoeq (oAvq) seq "om jt ‘oqs at, T opuu oavq I, 
(puo suog 2) quoa oammsueip (v) 
"MOILVOONOD ISUNA "y 
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(b). Impersonal verb, (c. Formas only). 

‘I have laughed,’ lit., * it has been laughed by me.’ 
Sing. 1. pti q gs"mgt% chu-m, I have laughed. 

2. in ww as*mat* chu-th, thou hast laughed. 

3. gg ea gs*mat® chu-n, he bas laughed. 
Plur. J. Voie WE as"mngt* chuh, we have laughed. 

2. * wa gs*mat® chu-w?, you have laughed. 

3. dog wu gs"mat* chu-kh, they have laughed, 





Pronominal Suffixes. 

When the grammatical subject (ee, the logical object) is a pronoun, 
it is frequently added in the shape of another pronominal suffix 
(nominative form). The following are the masculine forms used. | 
Feminine forms can be easily made on the same principle :— 

"AH ww kar®*mat® chu-th-as, have been made-by thee-I, 
thou hast made me. 
So nai weg kar?mafa* ché-th-as, thou — made me (fem.). 
— feu kar'mat' chi-th, thon hast made us (maso.). 
There is no suffix for the first person plural. 
get Wwu Format" chu-n-as, he has made me. 
dedg www kar*mgt" chu-w-as, you have made me. 
gedet wwe kar*mat* chu-h-as, they have made me. 
A ve chu-m-akh, I have made thee, 
' 1 .J) wv wu chu-n-akh, he has made thee. 
EET ICM wu chu-kh, we have made thee. 
www chu-h-akh, they have made thee. 

When the logical object is the third person, the forma of the first 

and third persons are not used in this way. This applies also to the 
plural. We thus have only the two following forms:— 
wwe chu-th-an, thou hast made him. 


| 
E Leen = chu-w-an, you have made him. 
For ‘I have made him,’ we must use the full pronoun ; thus, «X Sg 
wana suh chu-m kar*met*, and so for the others. 
e 
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fenu chi-m-aw*, I have made you. 
affa kar'mat*, Jas chi-n-aw?, he has made you. 
fe ww chi-h-aw*, they have made you. 
hi-th-akh, thou hast made them. 
Ir if: — frau c : a 
fw chi-w-akh, you have made them. 


B. Secoxp CONJUGATION. 


Neuter verb. (c. forms only). 
I have become, &c. 





SINGULAR. 


















Masculine. 












1 | deit ex deit Fre 
bóv*mat* chu-s. byutmete® ché-s. 
| i 
2 qaa vm wfaufa fura Seng wn 
bóv*mal* chu-kh.| bdv®mats® b5utmat! chi-w*. bdvémats* 
ché-kh, ché-w* 
I ! 
3 vag w wars ww Stats fey wana wr 


bio mat” chuh. | böv mats" chéh. boutmat? chih. | bdvémata® chsh. 





C. THIRD Ee 








Neuter verb. (c. forms only). 
I have flown, &c. 
| SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Masculine. Feminine. Masculine. Feminine. 





' ~ ~ Le = 
1 qwe wu geg rg qwifs few | www wx 
wuphydimat* wuphyémets® wuphyémat? wuphyémals® 
chu-s. ché-s. chih. chéh. 
I = Í = 
2 awry wu Www un qwafa few quay uw 
wuphyüómgt* wuphydmete® wuphyemeat* wuphyemate* 
chu-kh. chéë- kh. chi-w?, ché-w*. 
4 ` =< | w 
3 | ww ww | vegan | ganfe fey | gem w 
wuphyómat* wuphyemata? wuphyémat* wuphyémats? 
chuh, chëh. chih. chéh. 
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B. Tae PERIPAHRASTIO PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


This tense, also, is not mentioned by levara-kaula, It is formed 
exactly like the perfect, except that the past tense of the auxiliary verb 
is used instead of the present. It is unnecessary to give full paradigms, 
the following examples will suffice. 


mang STH kar*mat* ósu-m, I had made (him). 

"Rs kar®mats* ds9-m, I had made (her). 
afafa e" kar*mat* dsi-m, I had made (them, masc.). 
WGIWU eren karémats® dsa-m, I had made (them, fem.). 
qz ergy bóv*mgl* deu-s, I had become. 

1 «wu wuphyomgt* 6su-s, I had flown. 
Or, with double pronominal suffix. 
gata wiguu kor*mat* de*-th-as, thou hadst made me. 
B. Imperative Mood. 
l (a). Tue Praesent Tense. 




















SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
2 wh. 2 «xw iv. 
3 ww tn. 3 ww in 


If the root ends in a consonant, the | A of the 2nd singular is 
elided (6). Thus,— 
we kar, make thou. afo kariv, make ye. 
afew karin, let him make. afo karin, let them make. 
From f& di, give, which does not end in & consonant, we get for 
2nd singular f&w dih, not f& di. 
If the root of the verb contains the letter wi 9, that wer & becomes 
w ü, in the Imperative (7). Thus,— 








imp rös, stand, 3rd Sing. Imperat. wfsrw rüzin. 
aie tol, weigh, ~ * gfsa tülin. 
wis poth, be fat, n ” Sieg püthin. 
Bo also, if the root contains © ë, it becomes € i(7). Thus,— 
x nër, go forth, icq nirin. 
Se (Hk, fear, WH fas thin. 
: te pëd, exude, ` Wife pidin. 
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These changes, however, do not occur in the second person sin- 
gular (8). Thus, we have, mm voz, are tl, We poh, Ze nër, 
Ww pik, Te ped. 

We thus find tho Present Imperative of rer rdz, remain, to be con- 
jugated as follows. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
l am roe. sist rüziv. 
2 wfs rüzin. fsa rüzin. 


Every root ending in a vowel, takes the letter w y before all 
terminations, except that of the second person singular (10). Moreover 
a final < i of the root is changed to * ya(@), except in the case of the 
verbs fw ni, take, fe di, give, and fa yi, come (11). We thus get the 
following conjugation of a verb whose root ends in a vowel. 

(a) fe khi, eat. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
2 wie khéh. wifaa khéyiv. 
3 faa khéyin. afaa khéyin. 
š (b) fw di, give. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
2 few dih. f&fum diyiv. 
3 fafaa diyin. fefaq diyin. 





The root f yi, come, is further irregular, in that, besides being 
conjugated like f& di, it also optionally takes the following form 


sce ge 


A SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
2 we wile (not eg wil). atur wiliv. 
3 afaq wólin. afea wiilin. 
The root eg kän, become, has the following forms (14). 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
2 wa bš. aqfaa bóviv. 
3 wafww bovin, wafuw bdyin. =faw ddvin or faq bóyin. 


Jd. Lh Xll 
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The verbs (see pp. 16, 22, 37 and 49). 
s< (sar, be inwardly wrathful. 
wa phic, be inwardly wrathful. 
ww phu), be inwardly wrathfal. 
gé marte, be inwardly wrathful, 
qw wuts, be burnt. 
fara phits, forget. 
Sg tyamb, look eagerly. 

All of which are impersonal, and are only used in the third person 
singular, to which the approprinte pronominal suffixes of the dative are 
added. (viii. ii, 9). 

Thus,— 
form tsar‘n-ay, let there be inward anger to thee, i.e., be 

thou angry. 
afara tearin-aw?, be ye angry. 
aforq tsar*n-as, let him be angry. 
afore tsar'n-akh, let them be angry. 

Regarding the vowel changes, see the following rule. 

When a pronominal suffix is added to the Imperative third person 
singular or plural, the € i of the imperative becomes i-mütrà, and the 
preceding vowel is modified. Thus, 

mft karin, let him make. 
wfcrWw karin-am, let him make for me. 

The second person is,— 

Sing. eeng karu-m, make thou for me, 
Plur. way karyü-m, make ye for me. 

When a pronominal suffix is added to the second person singular 
of the imperative of a root ending in a consonant, the letter Y w is 
inserted (16). "Thus, eeng karu-n, make him or it (a very common 
form); weg karu-m, make for me; www karu-s, make for him; www 
karu-kh, make for them. 

As regards roots ending in a vowel, from fw khi, eat, wo have 
eg khém, &c. From f ni, take, fẹ di, give, and fa yi, come, we 
have feq di-m, give thou to me, dée, 





aa 
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When a pronominal suffix is added to the second plural imperative 
of any verb, {a iv, becomes w vg (17). Thus, wuq karyü-m, make ye 
for me ; wag karyü-s, make ye for him; sin karyu-kh, make ye for 
them. So from fw khi, eat, wry khyayd-m, Ae, and from fa ni, f< di, 
and fq yi, feq diyti-m, &c. 


1 (b). Tue Mopnirigp Present IurEkATIVE. 

This, though not a respectful imperative, is more polite than the 
simple tense. It is formed by inserting the particle # ta. It expresses 
encouragement, like the Hindi ec wt kar? (6! It also expresses permis- 
sion; thus, ‘ very well, if you wish to do it, do it, The terminations 


‘ee gg 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
2 a te. cae ‘lav. 
3 wa ‘fan. «ww ‘lan. 


The terminations are all added to the root direct (15). The š being 
t-mdtrd, a preceding vowel is modified in the 2nd plural, aud 3rd sing. 
and plur. Thus, 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
2 wa karta, ` afaa karitav. 
3 afaa kartan. afaa kartan. 

So also from œr khür, mount, eri fce khàárítan ; from are wal, 
bring down, alfaaq wàl'tan ; from dra riz, remain, 2nd sing. rg zët, 
3rd sing. '*wfsrmw rasitan; from Ze mer, go forth, 9$ neért^, #t[çaw 


nir'tan ; and from Wt tsar, be inwardly wrathful, &c., "fca tsgritanay, 
&c., (see p. 82). 


Regarding roots ending in vowels we have.from fw khi, eat. 





SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
2 en khite. wnfumm khzy'tav. 
3 efaa khëyitan. wifaaa khéy'tan, 
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For fa ni, take, fe di, give, and fa yi, come, we have, however, 
the following forms. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
2 few dite. fefumm diy'tav. 
3 fefaaay diy'tan. fefumm diystan. 

The pronominal suffixes are added regularly, except that in the 
second plural, eg av becomes w š (18). Thus, efc kar*ió-m, make 
ye for me: afaa kar*t-n, make ye him; afore kar'td-s, make ye for 
him ; afaa kar'to-kh, make ye for them. 





2. Tue FUTURE IMPERATIVE. 


This is formed by adding Ca ‘si if the root ends in a consonant, 
and fe si if it ends in a vowel. Before Ca ‘zi, a preceding vowel is 
modified (viii. ii. 22,24). This tense does not change for number or 
person. It means ‘you, or he, should do a thing at some future time,’ 
or ‘make a practice of doing it.’ Thus 

"X aiia ts? karzi, thou shouldest do. 
efe a fcf töh kariert, you should do. 
ge wfcfsr suh kar'zi, he should do. 

faa affa tim kar'zi, they should do. 

So also from wers khar, mount, wifcfsr khàár'zi; from are wal, 
bring down, wifwfsr walisi; from tr ris, stand, fafa rūsi; and 
from 3x ner, go forth, Affa nīrisi. I cannot find that this form 
is used with impersonal verbs like a tear etc., mentioned when dealing 
with the Simple Imperative. 

As regards verbs ending in a vowel, we have from fa khi, eat, 
afs khézi; so also in other cases, but from fa ni, take» fe di, give, 
and fa yi, come, we have fafer dizi, etc. 

When the pronominal suffixes wq am and WW as are used with this 
form, fat zi becomes e zya. (viii. ii. 25). 
| Thus mcm kar'zy-am, you should make me, or for me. 

So EH kar'sy-as, you should make for him, 
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In other cases, the fis zi, is unchanged. 

Thus afxfora kar'si-y, he should make for thee. 

(org, My Pandit also says e [cura kar'zy-an, not afaa kar*zin ; 
so also he says afoga karizy-aw*, and sfoara kgrizy-akh). 


3. Tae Past IMPERATIVE. 


This is formed by adding ¥ A2 for all persons and numbers to the 
Future Imperative (viii. ii. 23). It means ‘ you should have made so 
and so,' implying that he had not dono it. 

Thus affa kar'zihé, thou shouldst, you, he, or they, should have 
made. 

Pronominal suffixes are added regularly (25). Thus sef<fa¥q 
kar*zihé-m, you should have made for me. 


C. Benedictive Mood. 
1. Furore Tense. 
This tense expresses a wish. It is formed from the Pluperfect 


ere eg 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
2 ge yakh. A iv. 
3 qq yan. qa yan. 


The tense expresses a wish. Thus, wwe lapyan, may he live long. 
The following is a specimen of the conjugation of the tense of the verb 
ser kar, make; Pluperfect gata karyd-n he made.. 


* Mayst thou make, &c.’ 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
2 aret karyakh. afa kariv. 
3 ege karyan. "ww karyan. 
So from X ran, cook; 3rd sing. Plup. erg rafid-n; 3rd sing. 
Bened. www rañyan. Similarly sqa <éfiyan, may he conquer. 
Roots ending in gr change the final uy s to we. Thus, from 
wu las, live long; 9rd sing. plup. where latghav; but 3rd sing. Bened. 
ww lapyan. So also, from wre äs, be, "rum cyan. 





^ 
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The verb em chav, use, has for its second singular Bened. either 
wiwa chdvyakh or ere chüyyakh. The latter form is peculiar to tho 
second person singular (27). 

The verb eg bon, be, become, changes its final 4 v to q y through- 
out. Thus, qwq bdyyan (not Www bóvyan), may it be; W TIT me 
bóyyan, may it not be, God forbid! (26). 


Pronominal suffixes are added in the usual way. Thus, eme 


lagyan-ay, may he live for thee! drum pdsyan-ay, may he be victorious 
for thee! 
This tense only occurs in the above verbs (26). 


D. Conditional Mood. 
1. Present Furore Tense. 

This is the same as Future Indicative. An example of its use is 
wu zw ge Www Lou gatsh®, suh wucha-n. If I go, I shall see him. 
wu bày is contracted from ww 60h, I, and wm ay, if. The object is 
mentioned twice. First fully in @¥ suh, and again as a pronominal 
suffix (e n). 


2. Tae Past CONDITIONAL Tense. 

This tense is used if things are spoken of that might have, but 
have not, happened. Thus, wx qa oi? ww ayfa rid ay pëyihē, 
sich sapazih8, if there had been rain, there would have been plenty. 
It is conjugated as follows (viii. ii. 32). 

* SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1 weet karahd, (if) I had made. wewit karahdv. 
2 www karahákh, a fcete kar'hiv. 
3 wee karihē, aceia karahán. 

Nores. (1) When the last syllable contains the vowel wr à, that 
vowel is always modified. This is not mentioned by Igvara-kaula, but 
is a fact. 

(2) The short £ in the second person plural is t-mdtra, and modifies 
the preceding root vowel when possible. 

Verbs ending in vowels are declined as follows, inserting 4 m in 
the first person, as in the Future Indicative. 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
l wat khyamahd, (if) T had eaten. wgwuwiq khyamaháv. 
2 weie khyahakh. wires khžy'hiv. 
3 wifes kheyihea. weie khyahdn. 
From fa ni, take, fe di, give, and fq yi, come, we have as follows. 


BINGULAR. PLURAL, 
1 favt dimaha. feanit dimahdv. 
2 fewhe dihakh. fefe wm diy‘hiv. 
3 fefw* diyiha. feels dihàn. 


Pronominal suffixes aro added as follows :— 
(wwxwi«u karahd-m, (if) I or we had made myself or for 





myself. 
exitu karahá-y, a thee, or for thee. 
— www karahà-we, is you, or for you. 
l weie karahá-n, e him. 
| w karahd-s, = for bim. 
Cosik karaha-kh, d them, or for them. 
"cw karahá-m, (if) thou hadst made me, or for mo. 
Added to | gewte karaha-n, — him. 
vais [s karaha-s, D for him, 
aju karahd-kh, * them, or for them. 
"fce kar*hyü-m, (if) you had made me or for me, 
Added to a fca kor'hyü-n, < him. 
wal J fogs kertAya-s, " for him. 
afcum kar! Ayü-kh, e them, or for them. 
wfteq kariha-m, (if) he had made me or for me. 
Added to lis fcd karihi-y, = thee, or for thee. 
3rd person 4 Wwfc*« kariha-w?, be you, or for you, 
singular. | ebe karihé-s, » him, or for him. 
e wiem karihe-kh o Lem, or for them. 
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acwiwq karahdn-am, if they had made me or for me. 


Added to atina karahán-ay, ep thee or for thee. 
ord person wewlaa karahán-aw?, * you or for you. 
plural. aoia karahdn-as, * him or for him. 
LIS ILLI karahdn-akh, ek them or for them. 


Note.—All the forms added to the second person are irregular ; 
and also the suffix of the second person singular, when added to the 
verb in the third person singular, 

The feminine impersonal verbs a qt tear, be inwardly angry, etc., 
(see pp. 16, 22, 37, 49, 54, 68 and 82) are conjugated as follows :— 

atq tsarihë-m, (if) there bad been inward anger to me; (if) 
I had been inwardly angry. 
«wi Acs asë tearihé, (if) we had been inwardly angry. 


safewta tearthi-y, if thou hadst been = * 
afica tsarihé-w*, if you had been 2 > 
"Peru tsarihë-s, if he had been * + 
"cpm tsarihë-kh, if they had been * » 


This tense may also be used in expressions like the following :— 
ga ef? suy karihe, even he did it. That is to say, * why did you 
doit? It was his business, and he has done it already.’ (35). 


APPENDIX. 


List or Kàcgwxig] VERBS ARRANGED ACCORDING TO CONJOGATIONS AND 
FINAL LETTERS. 


As the forms taken by a Kügmiri Verb depend partly on the 
Conjugation to which it belongs, and partly on the final letter of ita 
root, the following list of Verbal Roots is arranged under Conjugations, 
and then alphabetically according to the final letter of each root. 

For the meaning of these roots, and the form of the Past and 
Aorist Tenses of each, the reader is referred to the List of Kagmiri 
Verbs given ante, Vol. LXV, Pt. I, pp. 314 and f, 

FinsT CONJUGATION. 

khi, ci, di, ni, Ai. 

khisk, chak, chik, tak, tuk, tek, (hak, fhuk, dak, truk, thyak, thok, 
drük, phak, phuk, phiik, phrak, bak, brak, gék, grok, suk, hyak. ' 
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jakh, lakh, likh, lakh. 
Ç tsyang; züg, fay, dag, phag, big, mang, rang, lagg, lag, wung, wolang, 
aq. | 
khar®e, 
khüch, tach, buch, dëch, much, rach, wuch, lyachh. — 
may. | 
tearte, nats, phits, marte, wëte, wuts. 
yitsh, kütsh, pritsh, britgh. 
arz, kanz, khünz, gras, nyawüz, pas, püz, prinz, baz, buz, bës, maz, 
tpaz, sz. 

kapat, kft. khat, chi, Lf, tefi, tséf, tahaf, där, pit, prat, raf, 
lit, wat, wit. 

wuth, 

kad, gand, tshand, tshàd, tad, tad, mand, müd, lad, sd, hyad. 

prin, 

kat, khut, nyat, çrut, gt, 

math. 

ärad, gind, aund, pad, pond, mand, lad, wad, wand, vyand, sid. 

an, Gtshan, in (=en), kän, khan, chan, (san, Leen, tshun, can, zen, 
t^san, don, den, pachün, parzan, pilan, putsan, prazan, phün, màn, mun, 
mën, ran, lin, lon, wakhan, wan, vyatshan, won. 

krp, khap, qup, chap, tsüp, zap, fap, tyap, tap, trap, thip, dap, nap. 

chómb, tsómb, tomb, trómb, lab. 

= kham, cum, dam, lam, wim, hum, 

kay, diy, dey, pay, lày, wey. 

alar, Gpar, dwar, katar, kar, kür, kür, khür, gar, gir, gér, gr, cdr, cir, 
char, chér, chér, jar, jar, tear (be inwardly wratbfnl), tsdr, tedr, zar, 
fdr, tóvar, thur, darr, dir, par, pir, pyatar, pür, pair, phir, phukàr, phyàr, 
bagür, bar, mathür, mar (uuite), mahür, mar, mu(sar, musar, miltr, mür, 
yar, yér, rüwar, latür, lár, lür, wathar, war, wahdr, war, witsür, wókhar, 
woithar, wüphar, wur, wusar, wor, cér, sandar, sandür, sar, sür, sör, hahar, 
hdr, hor. 

ans*r, aber, zr, dizr, dd?r, kanz*r, khand*r, ganz?r, grag?r, chak*r, 
chinder, chón?r, chóp?r, Lsir*r, tsók*r, tsyat?r, tshyater, tahyav*r, tehofer, 
cith®r, suvar, zov?r, z?jar, dakh?r, tats*r, (onge, tiz*r, trép*r, thaz?r, dà ñar, 
djb¢r, düntah?r, ngii*r, ndg?r, nik?r, nömr, nów?r, nömr, papar, pazar, 
path?r, pasar, pifh?r, pugtr, pufh®r, phas*r, phds*r, phuf?r. bad*r, banz*r, 
balor, bag*r, bäjer, bës, bram*r, manz?r, mas*r, mót*r, mónd?r, mtüntsh?r, 
yal?r, ratsh?r, wad?r, vés*r, vin, wygfh*r, vyad*r, wvyap?r, vygu*r, 
wüw?r, cub *r, soir, sanz?r, siz?r, sdmb*r, hater, hýkhar, hób?r, homer. 

ahal, Ehel, gal, chal, teal, tsyakhal, (syall, tehal, zal, sal, fal, dal, 
tal, tal, tul, tol, thal, dal, nyaggal, pal, pal, bal, mal, lol, wal, wal, wólal, 
sambal. 

J. n 12 
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üyav, drav, dlav, kamav, kókav, k*tsav, gilae, gyav, gulav, chikav, 
2*rav, fókav, dakhav, dulav, tav, trdmbav, thav, dabav, dav, dógav, d*nav, 
néchav, pükav, pyav, pinav, pórav, phalav, phétsav, phirav, manav, milav, 
mülae, mürav, ranzar, rinzav, r*kav, latav, lalav, lithav, lyav, wazav, 
wanav, wav, vyav, wohav, sagav, sükhav, surav, sulav, h?sav. 

abasav, arpüv, alardv, üparüv, üwarüv, kapafüv, kamandv, krav, 
khükhalüv, guzarāv, catüv, cdv, cukdv, chav, tsóg?nüv, fhagüv, dulanüv, tàv, 
lovarüáv, trakardv, trag*ndv, trav, thav, dar, dóg*nàüv, dédardv, d*srdv, nahav, 
nüv, nyüv pachatüv, patüv, parkhde, parzanáv, püv, pilanüv, prazanüv, práv, 


pharküv, badáv, bar*küv, bác, mardáv, milanáv, mutsarüv, musaràáv, mütrüv, 


ranzanüv, rvüwarüv, lafüv, ladiv, wathardv, wahürdv, wükharüv, wudav, 
wóthardv, wusarav, pgg näv, saganüv, satüv, sandarüv, sav, sükhanüv, hav, 
h*sandáv. 

ad*rüv, gnz9rüv, gbh*rüv, ad*rüv, kgnz?rüv, khagnd?^rüv, gawz?rüv, 
qrac?rüv,chak*rüv, chats *rüv, chiv9rav, chin *rüv, chip*rav, (siri?rüv, tsokerüv, 
tsom*raiv, tshygf*rüv, tshyav*rdv, tshdt*rdv, zifh?rüv, zuv?rüv, züv?rüv, 
dakh?rüv, lgts?rüv, fan*rav, tiz?rüv, trats*rdv, tras*rdv, tröç räv, thaz*rüv, 
dad*rüv, dàn*rdv, dób*rüv, düntsh?rüv, dróg?rüv, d?srüv, nan?rüv, ngi*ràv, 
ndg?rüv nik*rüv, nöm räv, nóv*rüv, nőm räv, pajy?ráv, paz?rüv, path*rüv, 
pas?rüv, pif*rde, pith?rüv, pug?rüv, püth*rüv, phds*rav, phuf?rüv, bac*rav, 
bad*rüv, bad*rüv, banz?rüv, bal*rdv, bag*rdv, bay*rav, ben*rüv, bram*?ràv, 
mats*rav, manz?rüv, mas*rdv, mümn?rüv, móf?rüv, münd*rüv, mdd*rdv, 
muntsh*rdv, yat*rüv, ratsh?rüv, lyad*rüv, luk?rüv, wad*rdv, vaz*ráv, véri?ráv, 
vyafh*ráv, vygd*rüv, vygp*rdv, vyav?rüv, wuk*rdv, wug*rdv, wüw?riüv, 
£güb*rüv, sañ räv, séz?rüv, seii*rdv, sóg*rüe, söt räv, sróg?rüv, hgl*ráv, 
hand?*rüv, k&th®*rdv, hokh*rüv hots*ráv, hdb*rav, hóm?ràv. 

teur, fuv, duv, riv, ruv, liv, siv, suv. 

kag, krép, pag, phég, phug, phip, phég, brag, dg, sórg. 

des, bag, mus, was, cas. 

abas, as, kas, kas, kh*s, (sas, züs, t^s, this, das, mus, r?s, s?8, 

kuh, khah, oh, ta*h, pih, phuh, muh, sah. 


Seconp CONJUGATION, 
thak, pak. 
samakh, hókh. 
tag, lag, gong. 
kots, khótg, pats, rots, vyatas, hóts. 
daz, [palaz], róz, wópaz, sapas. 
[palat], phat, phut, rot (also 3rd). 
bàd. 


wit. 


ah 
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woth, 

sapad, 

tshyann, [pun], sapan. 

wup, grap. (Both these also optionally 3rd Conj. in Plup.). 
pray, lay, way. 

khar, tar, [ prüár], phar, phér, [ ph2r], mar (die), sor. 
gal, (xal, dal, déi (or dól), phal, phóil, mel. 

büv, räv. 

[nag] [tos], dds, pos, mas, ros. 

äs, khas, phas, bas, (bas), las, los, was, [wóbas]. 

bé. I 


Tuirp CONJUGATION. 

zi, pt, yi. 

grak, camak, Lëck, thik, dik, nik, lok, wók. 

fhag, tang, drög, sdg, srég. — 

bach. 

mandach. 

ats, grüts, tadts, tshdts, trata, möts, Lëtz, gros. 

atsh, gatsh(go). 

téz, paz, biwas, braz, ranz, laz, wuz. 

krt, krat, gyamaf, quraf, tshyat, tehdt, tot, nat, pat, pit, prakh*f, mdf, 
rot (also second), wöt, haf. 

küth, kuth, kr&th, (samatfh, z8th, tyath, toth, dréth, nth, path. poth, 
bréth, ma[h, vyath, pith, grith, hath. 

ad, pëd, bad, bud, mónd, r*d, lyad, toud. 

tiray, prün, r?n, wusn. 

chat, züt, tat, mat, r?t, löt, wónnat, söt. 

path. 

and, tund, thad, pyad, bad, brad, wud, syad, çëšd (this is a better 
spelling than gdddh). 

aman, kän, kyann, krhan, gan, guman, chan, chinn, tahád tehan, tan, 
tilan, nan, pükan, pran, ban, basan, bükhan, byann, lahan, l*han, wógan, 
wun, pig*n, san, syann, hán, hüman, Aën, Am. 

kdmp, kup, nĝp, pap, pasp, yap, wup (optionally in Pluperfect), vyap, 
grap (optionally in Pluperfect), hap. 

touph. 

küb, gob, tyamb, dub, tyamb, phab, ramb, lib, çü5. 

garm, tsam, tham, nam, bram, wom, cam, sam, ham. 

biy, fen, wuy. 

oder, yi, kahar, katsar, kayar, kaw*r, ker, khökhar, khór, gir, 
gowar, cékhar, tsar (increase), tghar, singar, s:óggar, zózar, fhahar, dar, 
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tar, trakar, trür, thar, th@thar, thar, dar, dödar, dür, dör, nër, pir, por, 
phahar, bahar, babar, bigar, mdd*r, mër, lyad*r, lér, vyad*r, vyalar, vyasar, 
wukar, wudar, wübar, sakhar, sügar, syand?r, sir, sdsar, hakar, hand®r, 
har, Mer. 

al, kal, kumal, kal, khal, gügal, gel, grügal, chókal, zal, tal, dyal, 
tambal, tél, nil, pil, pigal, pol, prazal, phá phal, bal, mamal, mókal, wigal, 
wdzal, wótal, wigal, wil, gahal, hal, hd kal, hil, hel. 

chiv, tshyav, Ziv, nav, srav, 

tròç. : 


üwas, dös, tras, pis, pras, ras, lis, vis, wólas, wis. 
göh, leh, wuh. 





[No. 1, 
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On Indeclinable Particles in Kügmiri.—By G. A. GRIERSON, 
C.LE., Pn.D., LC.S. 
[Read Janunry, L809.] 
Içvara-kaula does not formally deal with particles in his grammar, 
but here and there he refers to them, and the following is a collection 
of his scattered rules. It in no way pretends to be a complete account 


of Indeclinables. 
Emphatic and indefinite particles have been described by me in 


Vol. LXVII, Part I, pp. 88, aud following. 

The following two conjunctions are also there mentioned. They 
are repeated here for the sake of completeness. 

a t°, and (iv. 178). Eg, ges WW suh t? tth, he and thou. 

fa rr also (iv. 179). It is also used instead of a /9 with plurals. 
Thus, qw fa we fe suh ti, ts*^ ti, he also, you also. avxfafa fa aqa fa 
“Iq mahaniv* ti gupan ti Gy, both the men and the cattle came. In the 


last sentence we cannot use @ fo. 


‘se eg 


tive forms of the verb are used, as described nuder the head of adverbial 
verbal suffixes. In other words, the # n° is usually componnded with 
the verb as a suffix. Thus, wu chu-s-n?, I am not. 
The prohibitive particle @ an is only used with the Simple 
Imperative (viii. ii. 19). 
a afta m? karin, let him not make. 
gar m? kar, make thou not. 
a @fca om? karte, make not ye. 
With the Modified Imperative WW mate is used (20). Thus, 
wa efca mat? karilan, let him not make. 
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Instead of W m? and WW maf*, we may use WT mà and wart mala 
respectively (20). Thus, Wr WX mā kar, HAT "SW mată kart, 

Other vocative particles may also be added. Thus, war SC maba 
kar, wet wx masd kar, WANT en matlab karta, avat HA matasd karts, 
and so on (20). See forms of address given in Vol. LX VII, Part I, 
pp. 92 and ff. 

With other tenses of the imperative 4 m° is used (19). Thus, 
s fcf a kar'si në, you should not make.  wfefsr€ w karizih8 n°, you 
should not have made. 

Sr md is used before or after a verb, to indicate a question in hesi- 
tation (viii. i. 29). Thus,— 

Wr Al A karün mà chuh, or €t ww "C ma chuh karan, or 
al Sty SE mà karün chuh, is he making? (J.e.,-see if he 
is not making it, or if he is making it or not, or perhaps 
he is not making it F) 

ĝia gr karydn md, did he make ? 

SY wr wfc suh mà kari, will he make ? 

wx ar wx bch mà kare, shall I make ? 

The particle ars (on, or geg !ü/at, is used in asking a question, 
when the speaker is really in doubt as to whether there 1s anything to 
ask (viii. i. 26). Thus,— 
` wie age daag kyGh (on wanun, did he say anything? Here 

the speaker did not notice at the time what the man said, 
and afterwards recalls the fact, and, being in doubt, asks 
the question ? 

St ais mg kar (on av, did he come at any time? If so, 
when ? 

ga ge ang küt” tani dyutun, did he give anything? If so, 
how much ? 

ary (am, or maq füma!, may be used instead of ais (ait, or 
seng faiat. Thus, Ie ary daa kydh tám wanun. 

wa dyafh*, This added to an interrogative word converts it into 
an intensive one (viii, i. 27). Thus,— 

qr kar, or eg kan’, when ? 
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"S Bt era dyafh? kar dv, or ag ww "wr" dyath* kan? av, he 
he came a long time ago. 





WIE kh, what? we wry dyath? kyah, a great deal. 

afa kēti, how many? we fa dyath® kot’, a great many, ` 
So we weis dyath® kan‘, for a long time. 

The usual word for 'if' is qa ay, but, with the Past Conditional 


srs Se 


Thus,— 
wfc% wa karihe hay, if he had made. 
avwiw wq kurahdn hay, if they had made; 
wfc wa karihé-s hay, if he had made it. 

With the same tense ‘if not’ is represented by ag nay (34). Thus, 
whew ag karihë nay, if he had made it; ee wa ufa% rüd nay péyiha, if 
rain had not fallen. 

These particles can also be attached to the subject of the verb (35). 
Thus, geg wc suA-ay karihz, if he had made; faqwa wwiw fim-hay 
karahdn,if they had made: gaq wc su-nay karihé, if he had not made, 
wu wnmwi bö-y khyamaha, if I had eaten. 
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On the genuineness of the Grant of Giva-simha to Vidyapati-thakkura.— 
By G. A. Griersox, C.LE., Pu.D., LGS, 


[Head May, 1899.) 


Regarding ‘this grant, which is dated La-sam 292 (7), Sana 807, 
Samvata 1455, Cake 1321, see the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIV, p. 190, 
and the Proceedings of this Society for 1895, Plate iii. The genuineness 
of this plate has been doubted, but no positive proof for or against the 
theory has hitherto been put forward. 

Dr. Kielhorn's Inscriptions of Northern India, No. 578, shows that 
the last two dates mentioned in it both correspond to Thursday, 10th 
July A.D., 1399; but that this day would fall in the Bengali San 506, 
and in the Hijra San 801 (not 807). Unless therefore there has been 
an error in the calculations of the writer of the deed, neither of these 
twolatter eras can be meant by the word sana. "There is however 
another era, also entitled san, and which is moreover the era which 
in these modern days, is generally current in the part of Bihar from 
which the inscription comes. It is the Fasli San, au era introduced by 
the Emperor Akbar. For information regarding it, see Prinsep's Useful 
Tables, ed. Thomas, p. 170. The year runs exactly parallel with the 
Vikrama Samvat, the only difference being that, to obtain the Fasli year, 
we must subtract 648 from the Samvat date There are no dark and 
light fortnights in the Fasli month, the days running through each 
month from 1 to 30, but with this exception the Fasli day of the month 
and weekday are always the same as the Samvat ones. It is thus a 
very easy calculation to convert a Samvat to a Fasli date, and it will 


be seen that Fasli San 807 does as a matterof fact correspond to 
V. 8. 1455. 


This at once stamps the grant as a very clumsy forgery, for F. S. 
807 never existed. The first year of the era, as founded by Akbar, 
was, not l, but was 963. No date purporting to be earlier than F. S. 
963 is possible. It is therefore evident that the dates in this grant 
must have been forged by some modern jyautisa, of whom there are 
hundreds of half educated ones in Tirhut, who knew the simple equa- 
tion for converting Samvat dates to Fasli ones, but did not know the 
history of the Fasli era. In his anxiety to make the grant look as 
gehuine as possible, he put in all the synchronous dates he knew about, 
and exposed his forgery in so doing. 
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A. FOR THE DEVANAGARI ALPHABET, AND FOR ALL 
ALPHABETS RELATED TO IT. N Ay 





@ a, wr d, X i, t i, "ou, Wu, wr Zr. SL Be, w z, “ de 
` Sto, wirt Bai, Wau, E doce | ` 
w k, w Ah, $» g, Wu gh, w 7 3 
| "3 c, w ch, = j, mm jh, = ii ; " 
zf, 3 th, S d, = dh, w x e — 
at, w th, S d. w dh, n r 7 Ee? 
q p, w ph, w b, w bh, am Gd 
w y, < r, wi, ee (aD ey a 
wo wf ves Th. | - 


In the above the virdma has been omitted for the sake of Clas os. 

In Modern Vernaculars only; g may be represented by r, and z 
by rh. 

Avagraha is to be represented by an apostrophe, thus Wr sfu "pi, — 
Visarga is represented by À, Jihvaámüliya by A, and Upadhmániya by À EA 
Anusvdra i is represented by m, thus daa samsarga, and anundsika by the 
sign ^ over the letter nasalized, thus @ 2, Wi à, and so on. The wifi 
accent is represented by the sign "and the svarita by ^. Thus, wfw: 


agníh, Star janitá, + kvá, zan kanya. The anudātta accent may be 
represented by . Thus, 8 Wawa té àvardhanta. 
B. FOR PERSIAN (INCLUDING ARABIC WORDS IN 
PERSIAN) AND HINDUSTANI. 


(The system is not applicable to Arabic when pronounced as t Arabiz- 
speaking countries) :— 


Vowels. Consonants. Sounds only fonnd in 
Hindüstàüni. 
ion w b ai bh 
f à e P a ph 
ue i < t 43 th 
cst i t 
< ë e th 
f eu s. 
d a E j 7T jh 
A Š g ° 42 ch 








Vowels, Consonants. Sounds only found in 
Hindüstàni, 
Cs! al c h 
» au £ kh 
>° d Sa dh 
3 d 
SA dh 
ò z 
A T 2 T 
5j rh 
j3' N 
J th 
> s 
w sh 
` y 
Vë z 
> t 
eg 
ok 
£ gh 
eO f 
eq 
e$ k 4$ kh 
S$ g € gh 
J 1 
r m 
w n 
vi when representing anunásika in Déva 


Nagari, by ^ on the preceding vowel 
w (or rarely v) 


% Ek 
d = 


Hamzah (where necessary ) ' 

The J of the article J! in Arabic words should be assimilated 
before the solar letters; and the vowel w which often precedes the article 
and absorbs its vowel should remain attached to tho word to which it 
belongs. 'Thus—45!| JUS Iqbálu-d-daulah. 

Tanwin may be rendered by n-e. g., itijügan. <Alif-i maqsürah should 
be rendered by à. 

Final s need not be written in Persian and Hindüstünl words, 


‘but shon!d be written in Arabic words. 
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Memoir on Maps illustrating the Ancient Geography of Kasmir.— 
By M. A. Srem, Pu. D. ° 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY. 


1. The maps accompanying this memoir are primarily intended 
À to show the results which a detailed study of 
Ancienttopography Kalhaga's RATATARAÑQINI has furnished re- 


in Keémir Chronicle. garding the early topography of Kasmir and 


the adjacent territories. From the tirst when engaged in preparing a 
critical edition of that text,! the earliest and most important of the 
Sanskrit Chronicles of KaSmir, I had realized that an exact identifica- 
tion of the very numerous old localities mentioned in it was indis- 
pensable for a correct understanding of the narrative. This conviction 
forced itself even more strongly upon me in the course of tho laboura I 
devoted to the preparation of the commentated translation of the work 


which is now passing through the press? 


| Kalhana'a Ràjatarañgimi or Chronicle of the Kings of Kafmir, Bombay Educa- 


Lion Society's Press, 1892, pp. xx aod 296, 4to. 
8 To be published, with a Historical Introduction, by Messrs. A. CONSTABLE AND 


Co,, London, in two volumes, Mo, 
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2 ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY OF KASMIR, [Exira No. 2, 
Many of the questions thus raised were so detailed and intricate 
that it would have been manifestly impossible to attempt their solution 
without carefully studying on the spot those topographical facts which 
alone could elucidate them. It was, therefore, fortunate for my re- 
‘searches in this direction that I was able during successive years to 
make n series of antiquarian tours in Kasmir. These acquainted me 
not only with the extaut ancient remains of the Valley, but also with 
its actual topography and that of the neighbouring mountain regions.! 
I cannot feel too grateful for the advantage I thus enjoyed. It has 
allowed me in more than one case to fix with certainty the position of 
important ancient sites, which no amount of philological acmby would 
have sufficed to locate correctly. 

2. In order to place before the student of the Kasmir Chronicle 
the results of these researcles, as well as the 
evidence on which they were based, the pre- 
paration of maps appeared necessary that 
would show the modern topography of the country in full detail together 
with the ancient sites and local names identified. While considering 
the means for the execution of such maps I received in the autumn 
of 1896 the generous offer of the Asiatic Society of Bengal to bear 
the cost connected with their preparation, on the understanding that 
the maps would be published also in the Society's Journal with a 
separate explanatory memoir. I accepted this offer all the more 2 
readily as it gave me the desired opportunity of treating the subject 
of the early geography of Kagmirin a connected form and before a 
larger public. For the liberal assistance thus rendered to me, I wish 
to record here my sincere thauks. I owe special obligations to Dr. 
G. A. Gererson, C.&, € LE, and Dr A. F. R. HokRNLE, C.LE., whose 
kind uffices were maiuly instrumental in securing the above arrange- 
ment. 

The successful execution of the maps ns now published was 
rendered possible by the ready co-operation of Colonel J. WATERHOUSE, 
18.0, late Assistant. Surveyor General, in charge of the Lithographic 
and Photographic Office of the Survey of India Department. Tho 
preparation of a new ground map to show on a sufficiently large scale 
the details of the modern topography of Kasmir would have cost much 
trouble and ‘entailed very heavy, almost prohibitory, expense. At tho 
same time it had to be considered that there were no other materials 
available for such a map but those supplied by the Trigonometrical ` 


Preparation of 
Maps. 


L The toura roferred to occupied the greatest part of my summer vacations 
in 1888, 1889, 1501, 1892, 1804 nnd were supplemented by shorter visits to parti- 
entar sites daring the anmmers of 1805-06, 
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Survey operations in Kaémir, 1856-60, which had been embodied on the 
seale of 4 miles to 1 inch in the corresponding sheets of the * Atlas of 
India." | 

It hence appeared to me the most convenient plan to use as n 
ground-map a mechanical reproduction of that portion of the * Atlas 
of India’ which contains Kaémir and the adjacent territories. Over 
this ground-map the entries relating to the ancient topography of the 
country could be printed in n distinguishing colour. This plan having 
received Colonel Waterhouse's approval, the required portions of the 
engraved plates containing Sheets 27 and 28 of the * Atlas, were trans- 
ferred to the stone and the copies of the larger map reproduced from 
the latter by lithography. A similar process was used for the smaller 
map showing the capital, S'HiNAGAR, and its environs on the enlarged 
scale of 1 mile to 1 inch. But in this case the original map which was 
not engraved but only zincographed, had to be retraced on the stone. 

In the case of either map the entries marking ancient sites and names 
were printed in red over the ground-map from a separate stone. In 
order to distinguish at a glance the old local names in the Raja- 
taranginpi from those known only to the later Chronicles and other sources, 
the former were shown in Groresque type and the latter in Italie. 

By following the method here briefly explained it was possible to 
provide maps which exhibit in all needful detail the latest and most 
authentic survey of Ka4mir and at the same time show clearly all im- 
portant features of the old topography. The success of the technical 
execution is due mainly to the great care and attention bestowed on it 
by Colonel Warernouse and his staff. For this as well as mach valu- 
able advice accorded to me in connection with the work I may be 
allowed to offer here my grateful acknowledgments. 

3. It has already been stated that the maps here presented are in 
the first place intended to illustrate those dita 
of the ancient geography of Kasmir which are 
contained in KarHawaA's Chronicle. But im 
addition to the old local names and sites taken from this our most 
important source of information those mentioned in the later Sanskrit 
Chronicles and other Kasmirian texts have algo been inserted as far as 
they can claim antiquity and interest. These maps may, therefore, 
equally well serve to illustrate a comprehensive account of the historical 
topography of Kasmir, such as I shall attempt to give here, up to the 
close of the Hindu epoch. 


Arrangoment of 
memoir. 


i Tho original of thia emallar ground-map hnd appeared ns an innet in the 
“ Map of Jummoo, Kashmir and Adjacent Territories,” 4 miles to 1 inch, published 
by the Sarvey of India, 1561. 
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In treating this subject it appears to me most convenient to exa- 
mine first the sources of information from which our knowledge 
regarding the ancient topography of Kasmir is drawn. I shall next 
proceed to notice what we can learn from these sources as to the general 
physical features of Kasmir geography and their bearing on the histo- 
rical and economical conditions of the country during the Hindu period. 
In the last chapter I intend to discuss the political divisions of the 
territory and to indicate briefly the information available to us regard- 
ing the particular places of historical or religious interest. 

Most of the data upon which this account of the old topography of 
Kaámir is based, are contained in Kalhana’s Chronicle, and have there- 
fore already been explained by me in the notes which accompany my 
translation of that work. In order to avoid unnecessary repetition I shall 
refer to these notes for all such detailed evidence as could not con- 
veniently be set forth within the limits of the present paper. 

4. Before, however, closing these preliminary remarks it i8 neces- 
sary to refer briefly to those few publications 
in which facts bearing on the old topography 
of Kaémir have received an earlier treatment. 

In view of what has been said nbove we naturally turn first to the 
works which have dealt directly with the interpretation of the Raja- 
taraigini. Dr. WirsoN who was the first European to study the Chronicle 
in the original, published an abstract of the contents of the first six 
Books as early as 1825.! He seems to have fully realized the importance 
of an accurate and sober examination of the geographical questions 
connected with the narrative. The textual materials at his disposal 
were, however, extremely defective, and European knowledge of Kasmir 
restricted at the time solely to the accounts of Bernier and Forsrer. 
He could hence scarcely do more than indicate the more or less corrupt 
modern equivalents by which the Persian Chronicles render some of the 
Kaémir local names taken from Kalhana’s account. The judgmont and 
accuracy with which Dr. Wilson discussed the Chronicle's notices of coun- 
tries and places situated outside Kadmir and better known nt that time, 
shows suffieiently that only the defective character of the available 
materials prevented that distinguished Sanskrit scholar from doing 
justice to tlie task. 

The elaborate commentary with which Mr. Trorer accompanied his 
French translation of the Rajatarangini,? does not represent any mate- 
rial advance beyond the contents of Wilson's Essny. Yet Mr. Troyer 


Earlier publications. 


1 An Essay on the Hindu History of Cashmir, in Asiatic Researches, vol. xv., 1825, 
. 1 s99. 
j 3 Rådjatarangiyi on Histoire des rois du Kachmir, Paris, 1840-52. 
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had already the whole text of the Chronicle to refer to, and in the 
meantime & considerable amount of information about Kaémir had 
become avnilable through the works of travellers like Moorcroft, 
Jacquemont, Vigne, Von Hügel, nnd others. The serions shortcomings 
which characterize Mr, Troyer's labore notwithstanding his patient devo- 
tion to the task, have already been fully indicated by Prof. Bühler.! 
Detailed reference to the defects of the topographical notes is hence 
unnecessary. 

The English translation of the Chronicle published in the years 
1879-87 by Babu Jogesh Chunder Durr makes no attempt whatever to 
elucidate the many points of topographical interest. Thongh the trans- 
lation itself is decidedly better than that of Mr. Troyer, yet it necessarily 
shares the defects arising from the use of the same corrupt text. Both 
versions strikingly demonstrate the importance of topographical re- 
searches by the frequent instances in which the translators have mis- 
taken local names for words of ordinary meaning or vice versd? 

The advantages offered for enquiries of this kind by a personal 
acquaintance with the country were fully illustrated by the valuable 
contributions which General (then Captain) CussiNGHAM was able to 
make to our knowledge of ancient Kasmir in connection with his visit 
tothe Valley in November 1847. "Though his stay was short and pri- 
marily devoted to a survey of the more conspicuous of the temple-ruins 
still extant, he succeeded in identifying correctly a number of important 
ancient sites such as Purdnddhisthina ‘the old capital,’ Jyesthesvara, 
Mürtünda, Padmapura, Pattana, Khonamusa.* 

General Cunningham subsequently had occasion to disenss compre- 
hensively these localities in his Ancient Geography of India, a work 
which, notwithstanding its deficiencies in detail, amply testifies to the 
great antiquarian experience and natural acumen of its author. The 
chapter on the “ Kingdom of Kashmir "* ntilizes the evidence afforded 
by the Chinese sources and Alberüni, and indicates correctly the old 
names of the petty hill states to the south and south-east of Kasmir 
(Rajapuri, Vallapura, Campa, Kasthardfa). It further adds to the 
identifications already mentioned equally important notes on Pravara- 

Be pura, the present Srinagar, Vijayesvara, Hugkapura, Juskapura, Jaya- 
pura. If General Cunningham was less successful in his attempts at 


L See Report on a tour in search of Sanskrit Manuscripta made in Kashmir, 
J. Bo. B. R. A. 8. 1877, pp. 55 «qq. 
2 For some of tho imaginary territories and places which figure in these trans- 
` Jations, see Vienna Oriental Journal, 1898, pp. 67 «qq. 
B Seo his Essay on the Arian Order of Architecture as erhibited in the temples of 
3 Kashmir, J. A. S: B., 1848, pp. 242-327. 
& Sco Ancient Geography of India, 1871, pp. 89-103, 125-141. 
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locating Parihüsapura and some other ancient sites, this may fairly be 
attributed to his inability to consult the Sanskrit sources in the ori- 
ginnl.! 

Professor LasseN's “Indische Alterthumskunde" gives an exten- 
give analysis of the historical contents of Kalhena’s work. But his 
explanations as to thé ancient localities mentioned are generally only 
there well-founded where they are based on General Cunningham's 
researches. Ancient territories and places are often connected with 
modern localities merely on the ground of a faint resemblance of the 
names and without sufficient internal evidence. This tendency has 
frequently led that distinguished scholar to ignore the narrow territorial 
limits within which most of the local and ethnic names occurring in the 
later portion of Kalhann’s narrative have to be looked for. It is only 
natural that identifications of real (or imaginary) localities which trans- 
ferred the scene of contemporary events described by Kalhana to 
territories so distant as Lahore, Eastern Afghanistan or Ajmir,? have 
helped to produce a very ill-focussed picture of the political. power and 
extent of the Kasmir kingdom in those later times, 

The merit of having definitely shown the right methods and means 
for re-constrneting the ancient geography of Kasmir belongs to Professor 
Boéuver. This great scholar by whose lamented death so many branches 
of Indian research have suffered irreparable loss, had iu the masterly 


| If particular proof were wanted to show that a through acquaintance 
with the modern topography of a country is in itself not sufficient to lead to 
useful resnits in regard to its historical geography, Mr. VioNE'Ss work, Travels 
in Kashmir, Ladak, Iskardo, (London, 1842, two Vols.) would supply it. This 
estimable artist and traveller evidently took n great deal of interest in the 
antiquities of the conntry which he traversed in many directions, His book, 
however, as far as the old geography of KaSmir is concerned, furnishes scarcely 
anything more than n series of amusingly naïvo etymologies of local names. Thus 
Hürespór (Sirapara) is “the Diamond City," Pandygthan (Puranüdhisthaánn) the 
place of the ‘ Pandas and Duryndun’ (4. e, Duryodhana), Sopür (Suyyapnra) ‘the 
Golden City, etc.; see i. p. 267, ii. pp. 37, 157. 

Mr. Vigne is reasponsiblo for the atrange derivation of the name of the Kasmir 
capital, Srinagar (Srinngara), or as he spells it, ‘Siri-Nagar,’ from “ Surya Nagur, 
the city of tho suu” (p. ii. 137). Judging from the persistence with which the 
error haa been copied by n snccession of modern writers on KaSmir, this etymology 
bide fair to establish itself as a piece of orthodox creed with European visitora to 
the Valley. 


8 See Indische Alterthumskunde (socond ed.), ii. pp. 885-915; iii. pp. 984-1128, 


. 8 I refer to locations like those of Lohara (Lohrin) nt Lahore; of the 


(imaginary) province Kampand in eastern Afghünistán ; of the Lavanya tribe noar 


` 


wie $ comp. Ind, Alterth. iii. pp. 1057, 1041, 1069, 1105, and for the anpposed terri- 
‘torial extent of the Kaémir state, iii. p. 1119. | 


* 


the Sambhar malt lake; of the fondal chief Kosfhefvara at Kotgarh on tho Satlej, ` 
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report on his Kaámir tour lucidly set forth the work that remained to be 
done in connection with the Rajatarafgini.' He had there shown that 
for n full comprehension of its contents a minute study of the ancient 
geography of Kasmir was indispensable. He was the first to call atten- 
tion to the ample materials which ure offered for such a study by the 
later Sanskrit Chronicles, the Nilamatapurüna and other Kas$mirian 
texts. But he also realized that “some of the geographical questions 
would probably require a final re-examination in Kasmir.” 

Other labors prevented my lamented master from undertaking this 
task himself. But the most graphic and accurate notices which his 
Report gives of those sites in the Valley he had himself been able to 
visit? prove convincingly —if any proof were needed—that no impor- 
tant poiut connected with the old topography of the country could easily 
have escaped his attention. The particular identifications first mnde 
by Prof. Bühler will be duly mentioned in their proper places. It was 
a source of true satisfaction to me that I was able during my last year's 
visit to Europe to present personally the departed with the first clean 
copies of the maps now published. "That the results recorded in them 
were such as obtamed his approval, will always appear to me the 
highest reward for the labour their preparation and the preceding re- 
searches had cost me. 


| Sea Report on a tour in search of Sanskrit manuscripts made in Kashmir, 
Bombay, 1877, p. 58. 
3 See loc. cit., pp. 1-183. 
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CHAPTER II. 


ACCOUNTS OF OLD KASMIR. 


Sgorio L—Cuassica, NOTICES. 


5. Our sources for the early geography of Kasmir may be con- 
veniently divided into foreign notices and indigenous records. As the. 
information supplied by the former is on the whole earlier in date 
though by no means more precise or important, we shall commence our 
review with them. Having learned what little the outer world knew 
or recorded of the secluded alpine land, we shall appreciate all the more 
the imposing array of Kasmirian authorities which offer themselves ns 
our guides in and about the Valley. With the foreign accounts but 
in a kind of intermediate position we may class those Indian texts the 
authors of which may have possessed some more detailed information of 
Kaémir, but have not thought it necessary to vouchsafe it to us. 

It is significant for the isolated position which its mountain barriers 
assured to Kaéámir, that we do not find any 
mention of the country in those accounts to 
which we are accustomed to look for the first 
truly historical notices of the North-West of India. I mean the relations 
of Alexander's invasion. The march from Taxila to the Hydaspes 
(Jehlam) took the Macedonian forces along a line of route which lay 
comparatively near to the confines of Kasmir. Yet there is no notice in 
the accounts of Alexander's expedition which can be shown to imply 
even a hearsay knowledge of the Kasmir Valley. On tho other hand 
the names of the neighbouring territories on the West and South have 
long ago been recognized in the names of their rulers Arsakes and 


Alexander's 
invasion. 
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Abisares. These names clearly represent ethnic appellations derived 
from Urasà (Ptolemy's Ofapoa) and Abhisara.' 

The only certain reference to Kaémir which classical literature has 

KA? preserved for us, is found in Protemy’s Geo- 
EE graphy. There can be no doubt that D'Anville 
was right in recognizing its name in that of the region of Kaorepia 
Situated ‘below the sources of the Bidaspes (Vitastéi) and of the 
Sandabal (Candrabhiga) and of the Adris (Iravati)’* Ptolemy men- 
tions this territory correctly enough between that of the Daradrat or 
Dards on the Indus and Kylindrine or the land of the Kulindas on the 
Hyphasis (Bias) and eastwards. In his subsequent detailed description 
of Indian territories, however, he makes the region ‘held by the 
Kaspeirmeans' extend eastwards from the land of the Pandoouoi on the 
Bidnspes ns far as Mount Ouindion or the Vindhya.* 

It is clear that the limits here indicated which wonld embrace 
a great portion of the present Panjab with parts of the North-West 
Provinces and Central India, can have nothing to do with Kasmir. 
It has been suggested that Ptolemy's statement refers to a period when 
the power of the dynasty ruling over Kaémir actually extended over 
the wide territories above indicated.* The assumption, put into a form 
more in keeping with historical probability, would be that Kasmir was 
then subject to a great foreign dominion the rulers of which, for one 
reason or the other, were in Ptolemy's source designated from this part 
of their realm. 

However this may be, it is curious to note that we meet with the 
name Káorepa also in the long list of cities located within the region 
belonging to the Kaspeireans. The geographical position assigned to 
it by Ptolemy's table (or map) would bring Kaspeira close to the junc- 
tion of the Hydaspes and Zaradros (Satlej), te, the neighbourhood of 
Multan.* Yet it seems difficult to believe that the information origin- 
ally underlying this entry referred to any other locality but Kasmir.* 


l Soe Lassen. Ind. Alt., ij. p. 174; Witson, Essuy, p. 116; also my notes on 
Rajutar, i. 180; v. 217. 

2 Beo Ptolemy vii. i. 42 and pp. 21, 40 #9. in Antiquité Géographique de lInde, 
par M. D'Anville, Premier Géographe du Roi, etc, Paris, 1776.—' The accuracy and 
sound judgment displayed in this work fully justify the great fame it has enjoyed. 

8 Ptolemy, Vitr. i. 47, 

é Compare, e.g, Lassen, Ind, Alt. ii p. S98; V. pr St. Martin, Mémoires de 
Il Académie des Inscriptions, Suv. étrang., Ir Série, t. v., p. 350, 

b See the old mop reproduced in Dn, McCnkiNDLE' 8 Ancient India as described 
by Ptolemy, Bombay, 1885. 

4 ‘This had been rightly «eon alrendy by D'Axvitie. He points out, p. 40, 
that the error in latitude implied by Ptolemy's position of Kaapeira (i£ Srinagar 


oi: 3 


à 
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Tt would be useless to attempt to seek now for an explanation of the 
erroneous location. The researches of the most competent scholars 
have nmply proved how little reliance can be placed on the npparent 
exactness of Ptolemy's latitudes and longitudes in the Asintic portion 
of his work.' None of the other city names in the same list can be con- 
nected with Kagmir. Nor is the identification of any one of them certain, 
expect that of Modouvpa 5 töv Oc, the sacred Mathura. This alone 
suffices to show how far away from Kasmir we are liable to be taken, 

The value of Ptolemy's notice of Kaspeiria lies mainly in the fact 
that it presents us with an aceurate enough transcription of that form 
of the country's name which on independent phonetic evidence we must 
assume as an intermediate stage between the Sanskrit Ka£mira and the 
modern Kaémiri form Kasir. The explanations given below (S 36) will 
show that a well-established phonetic law presupposes a form *Kasvira for 
the earlier Prakrit stage of Kasmiri. Of this form we have in Kaspeira 
(pronounced Kaspira) as close a rendering as Greek writing permitted.? 

The Sanskrit form of the name, Kasmira, has, as far as we can go 
back, been always the one in official use. By it the country has been, 
and is still to this day, generally known abroad (Hindi Kasmir, Persian 
Kashmir.) The preservation of the popular Prakrit *Kasvira by 
Ptolemy deserves hence attention with regard to the original source 
from which this particular item of information was obtained. 

6. It is very probable that we have also to connect with Kasmir 
a curious notice which Stephen of Byzance has 
preserved from the Bassarika, a lost poem 
of Dionysios of Samos. The passage, first 
apparently noticed by D'Anville, mentions the KasrkiRO! as a tribe 
famous among all Indians for their fast feet.* We do not kuow the 


Kaspeiroi of Diony- 
Bios and Nonnos. 


is really meant) is not grenter than that which can pliinly be proved in the caso 
of his entry for Barbarei, the port at the month of the Indus. 

1I cannot refrain from quoting hero in full the very just remarks of 
Sin Henry Your, Cathay and the Way Thither, p. cli, which ought ever to bo 
remembered by those who have to deal with Ptolemy on Indian soil. “Wo mee 
hero how Ptolemy's Asiatic Geography was compiled. It is evident that he first 
drew his maps embodying all information that he had procured, however vagne 
and rough it might be. From these maps he then educed his tablea of Intitudes 
and longitudes and his systematio topography. The resnlt is that everything 
assumes an appearance of exact definition; and indications on the map which 
meant no more than (somewhere horeabouts is said to be auch n country), became 
translated into a precision fit for an Act of Parliament.” 

2 Thus the tribal name Aspasioi of Arrian (iv. 23) reproduces the Sanskrit 
Afvaka; comp. McCniNpLE, Invasion of India, p. 333. 

8 The text of the passage is reproduced by Tuoren, ñ. p. 307. Another short 
quotation from the sume text mentions the Ariénoi along with the Keoweiper. 


hi 
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time of this Dionysios. Nor is there any indication as to the source 
from which he may have taken the reference. That the Kasmiris had 
abroad the reputation of being good pedestrians may be concluded from 
a remark of Albé:üni.! Itis clear that the natural conditions of an 
alpine valley enclosed by difficult mountain ranges are likely to develop 
the marching powers of its inhabitants. The Rajatarañgini gives us in 
fact several instances of very respectable marching performances. It 
shows at the same time the scant use made of riding animals in the 
mountains. There is thas more than the mere name to justify us in 
referring the notice of Dionysios of Samos to Kasmir. 

We meet with the name of the Kaspeiroi also in the Dionysiaka of 
Nonnos. There they are mentioned among the Indian tribes rising in 
arms against Bacchos.® As Nonnos' list names in the same passage 
also the Ariénoi whose name we see coupled with that of Kaspeiroi 
in the fragment of the Bassarika, it is probable that Nonnos has 
taken his reference; either from the latter work or from some common 
source, 

7. We should, indeed, have a far earlier reference to Ka&mir in 
classical literature, and one by no less an 
authority than the *' Father of history,’ if the 
opinion of those scholars could be accepted who 
have thought to recognize the name of the Valley in the Kasrarrros of 
Herodotos. The facts are briefly the following. Herodotos mentions 
the city of Kaspatyros as the place nt which the expedition under 
Scylax of Koryanda, sent by Darius to explore the course of the Indus, 
embarked.* He distinctly places this city in the Paktyan land 
(ILlaxrwüod) y5). This is described as being to the north of the other 
Indians and apparently bordering on the Baktrian territory. The place 
meant by Herodotos is evidently the same that Hekataios knew before 
him by the name of Kasparyros and as a city of the Gandariaus.* 

The uotice of Hekatnios (circ. 549—486 s.c.) makes it clear that 
Kaspatyros or Kaspapyros, whichever form may be more accurate, 
must have been situated in that territory where the Indus first becomes 
navigable, Ze, in the ancient Gandhara, the present Peshawar District. 
That the designation Paktyike used by Herodotus refers to the same 


Kaspatyros of 
Herodotos. 


i India, transl, Sachan, i. p. 206. 

$ Compare Rajat. vii. 140, 1901, viii. 192, 879, 1588, 1796, 1887, 2673 aq. 

8 Sea Dionysiaka, xxvi. 165 sqq. I take this reference from Txores, ii, p. 808. 

4 See iv. 44, also iii. 102. The pointa bearing on the interpretation of tho 
passager have been fully discussed by Sim E, H. BuNnconv, History of Ancient Geogra- 
phy, i. pp. 228, 256. 

& Seo Stephanos Byzant,, s.v. CTANAAPIKH ; also Müller's Frogmenta historic. 
graec., i. p. 12, . 
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territory and represents the earliest mention of the ethnic name 
Pakhtan or the modern Indian Pathan, seems also probable, The 
exact site of Kaspatyros has not been identified, Considering the great 
changes which local nomenclature in Gaudhara has undergone, it 
perhaps never will be.* 

Wirsos was the first who distinctly attempted to connect the name 
of Kaspatyros with Kasmir.® But the iden seems to have occurred 
earlier. For D'Anville thought it necessary to refer to it aud to refute it. 
Wilson saw clearly enough that the city of Scylax must have been 
situated close to the Indus and hence far away from Kaémir. If not- 
withstanding this important fact he yet proposed to identify its name 
with that of Kasmir, on the assumption that the borders of the latter 
kingdom extended as far ns the Indus, the mistake must be traced to a 
fanciful etymology of the latter name. 

Wilson assumed that the name Kasmir was derived from * Kasyapa- 
pura,a name which he supposed to have been given to the country 
owing to its colonization by the Rsi Kaéyapa. He supported this 
strange derivation by a reference to the uniform assertion of * Oriental 
writers. * But it is difficult to believe that he could have meant any 


| This identification seems to hare been first made simultaneously by Dogs 
nnd Lassen ; compare V. pe Sr. Maurin, E'tude sur la géographie greeque de lInde, 
Mém. de l'Acad. des Inscriptions, Sav. E’trang., Ire Série, V. p. 17 sqq. His 
note on Kaspatyros, ib. pp. 81-86, contains a jndicious review of the whole question 
from the geographical point of view and a detailed account of earlier opinions, For 
a more recent résumé comparo Daamesreren, Chants Populaires des Afghans, pp. 
cixxx sqq. 

3 Proper navigation begins now at Jahingira, a place situated on the left bank 
of the Kabul River, some six miles above the confluence of the latter with the 
Indus at Attock. The lower part of the Kibal River's course lies in a well-defined 
single bed which, in view of the natural configuration of the banks, cannot have 
changed materially in historical times. Above Jahingira the current becomes too 
strong for safe navigation. 

| doabt very mach whether the Indas immediately above Attock can ever have 
becu suitable for proper unvigution. The river is cat up there into many, often very 
shallow, channels and obstructed by continually shifting sandbanks, On the eastern 
bank spreads the low plain of Chach, which must have always left a wide scope to 
the vagaries of the great river. Tnking into account these circamstances I should 
not be surprised if Scylax's expedition had chosen some place near Jahingira for 
the start ou their voyage. ‘There are many ruined sites near tho latter place, and 
near Allddhér eloseby on the Indus. | 

8 Bee Essay, p. 117; for a reproduction of the argument, also, Ariana Antiqua, 


p. 136 et, ; i = - 1 
a “This (the name of Cashmir) was derived, it is uniformly asserted by tho 







Oriental writers, from the colonization of the country by Canya ° due 
meut or city being samed after him Casyapapur, converted in ore 


v 
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better authorities than the Persian Tarikhs of Kaémir, of the 17th and 
18th century, which he had occasion to consult in convection with his 
above-quoted Essay. They, indeed, indulge in whimsical etymologies 
like Kashmir, £e, Kaghap (Kasyapn)+mear (matha), ete. But nei- 
ther these etymologies nor the nume * Aesyapapura are in any way 
known to our genuine sources. 

Wilson would scarcely have chosen to put forth such a deriva- 
tion, had the whole of tlie Chronicle or the other Kasmirian texts been 
at the time accessible to him. Extensive as this literature is, 1t. does 
not furnish auy evidence whatever for * Knsyapapura or a similar name 
having ever been used as à designation of the country. ‘This fact is all 
the move significant as allusions to the legendary origin of the country 
are otherwise so frequent. The philological impossibility of deriving 

-Kaémira from * Kasyapapura need searcely be specially indicated at 
the present day.! A reference to the theory was, however, here neces- 
sary, as it has found its way into works of authorities like Ritter, 


Lassen and Humboldt, and has hence been reproduced even by recent 
writers.4 


Secrion 11.—Cuixese RECORDS. 


8. If classical literature has thus nothing to tell as of Kasmir but 


the bare name, it is very ditferent with the 

Earliest Chinese Chinese records. Buddhist pilgrims from 

nove China on their way to the sacred sites of the 

Indian plains visited Kasmir and chose it as a resting place. Their 

itineraries as well as the records of the political relations established 

with Kaémir during a period of Chinese extension to the west, furnish 
us with a series of interesting data for the old geography of Kasmir. 

It seems difficult to ascertain from the materials at present accessi- 
ble in translations or notices of European scholars, which is to be con- 
sidered the earliest Chinese reference to Kasmir. The difficulty is 
connected with the use of the geographical term Kipin. This name 


tion into Cashappur or Caspapur, the latter of which forms is the proper reading of 
the Greek text," Essay, p. 117. 

| It is curious to note that Ká£yapapura was, according to an Indian anthority 
quoted by Albérüni, India, transl. Sachan, i. p. 298, one of the old names of Multan. 

& Bee Rirten, Erdkunde, ii. p. 1087; LasskN, Ind. Alt., ii. p. 635 (where for 
*Kaíyapapura > Kaímira an equally unfoanded derivation from * Kasyapamira 
is substituted); Huwnonpr, Asie Centrale, i. p. 102; for modern works, c9- 
McCiixnig, Ancient India, p. 108; Beal, Si-yu-ki, i. p. 148, 
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originally and properly designated the Upper Kabul Valley.! It ap- 
pears, however, at a period when Chinese knowledge of India was 
less developed, to have been used in a vague and general fashion for a 
variety of territories on the northern confiues of India, among them also 
Kaímir. However this may be, our loss seems scarcely to be great, as 
these notices of the Chinese Anualists regarding Ki-pin do not seem to 
give characteristic local details.’ 

The first clear reference to Kasmir which I can trace at present, 
is contained in a record dating from 541 An It is taken from the 
account of an Indian envoy who reached China during the early part of 
the reign of the T'ang dynasty. The name of Kasmir is not mentioned. 
Yet it is evident that M. PauruiER who published the extract, was right 
in referring to Kaámir the description given of the northern portion 


of India as a country * situated at the foot of the snowy mountains aud. 


enveloped by them on all sides like a precious jewel. In the south 
there is a valley which leads up to it and serves ns the gate of the 
kingdom." The points noticed here are exactly those with which we 
meet in all Chinese accounts of Kasmir. 

9. Ninety years after the date of this notice Kusmir was visited by 
Hiven Tsianc. He reached the Valley from 
Uraśš in the west and resided in it as an 
honoured guest for fully two years. The 
records of the great Chinese pilgrim contain by far the fullest and most 
accurate description of Kasmir that has come down to us from a foreign 
peu during the period with which we are here concerned.* 

Hiuen Tsiang must have entered Kaímir by the valley of the 
Vitasta as he describes his route as leading to the south-east of 
Urasé, the present Hazara District. After ‘ crossing over mountains 
aud treading along precipices’ he arrived at the ‘stone gate which is 
the western entrance of the kingdom.’ We shall see below that this 
gate known also to Ou-k'ong and Albériini, was the frontier watch- 
station or Defra in the gorge of Bárámüla ( Varáhamüla). He passed 
the first night ou KaSmir soil at Huskapura, the modern Uskür, opposite 
Bürümüla. Theuce he proceeded to the capital which he describes 


Visit of Hiuen 
Tsiang. 


1 Compare the explanations of Mosars. Lévi and Chavannes in their paper 
|! L'ItinZraire d'Ow-k'ong, Journal awintique, 1805, vi. pp. 371 sq4., together with the 
supplementary and modifying statements, b., 1896, vii. pp. 161 sq. 

8 These notices are coumerated by Messrs. Lévi and Chavannes, Journal asiat., 
1595, vi. pp. 378 54. 

KG PavrwikR, Examen méthodique des faits qui concernent le Thian-Tchow 
ou l'Inde, Paris, 1839, p. 40. 

é See Si-yu-ki, transl. Beal, i, pp. 148 sqq. : Life of Hiuen Teiang, trans), Beal, 

pp. 68 ray. 


r 
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exactly ‘in the position of the present Srinagar. There he was lodged in 
the convent known as the Jayendravihüra which is named also in the 
Ràjataraügini.! A two years’ stay, though chiefly passed in the study of 
‘the Sütras and S'ástras', must have enabled Hiuen Tsiang to acquaint 
himself thoroughly with the Valley. 

His description of the kingdom Kyia-shi-mi-lo shows clearly that 
the geographical application of the term Kaámir must have been then, 
exactly as now, restricted to the great basin of the Vitasta and the 
side valleys drained by its tributaries above the Baramila defile. He 
notices that the country is enclosed on all sides by mountains which 
are very high. “ Althongh the mountains have passes through them, 
these nre narrow and contracted." These natural bulwarks protected 
the country from neighbouring states ‘which had never succeeded in 
subduing it.’ Though the climate is cold and the snow plentiful, the 
soil is fertile and abounds with fruits and flowers. The inhabitants 
seem to have changed as little as the soil since Hiuen Tsiang’s days. It 
is still easy to recognize in them the people whom he describes as “ light 
and frivolous, and of a weak, pusillanimous disposition. The people 
are handsome in appearance, but they are given to cunning. ‘They love 
learning and are well-instructed.” 

“Since centuries learning had been held in great respect in this 
kingdom." MHiuen Tsiang dwells with evident pleasure on the re- 
collection of the learned conferences he had with the Kasmir doctors 
of the sacred law.? Kasmir had in earlier times played a great part in 
the traditions of the Buddhist church.  Hiuen Tsiang relates at length 
the legends how the Arhat Madhy&ntika had first spread the law of 
Buddha in the land ; how in the time of A£oka the five hundred Arhats 
had taken up their abode there; and how finally under the great 
Kaniska, king of Gandhara, Knémir had been the scene of the universal 
Council which fixed and expounded the Sacred Canon. Yet he observes 
that in his own time the kingdom ns a whole was “not much given 
to the faith, and that the temples of the heretics were their sole 
thought," 

It is probably owing to this not very flonrishing condition of cou- 
temporary Buddhism that Hiuen Tsiang mentions only a comparatively 
small number of Viháras and Stüpas in the Valley. Among the Stüpas 
there were four ascribed to Asoka., Beneath another Kaniska was 
believed to have deposited the canonical texts as fixed by his Council, 
engraved on sheets of copper. None of these structures have yet been 


1 Compare noto iii, 355. 
3 Soo Life, p. 71 sg, 
t Soo Si-yu-k!, i. D, 158, 
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identified with any certainty. But in their description the pilgrim 
furnishes us incidentally with a valuable topographical indication. 

Speaking of the convent which prided itself on the possession of a 
miracalous tooth of Buddha, he indicates its site as being about 10 li 
(circ, 2 miles) to the south-east of the new city and to the north of the 
old eity.! This proves that the capital of Hiuen Tsiang's time which 
corresponds to the present Srinagar, was then a comparatively new 
foundation, exactly as the Chronicle's account has it, At the same time 
the reference to the ‘old city ' enables us to fix with absolute certainty 
the earlier capital of Srinagari at the present Pündrethan, the Purdna- 
dhisthüna of Kalhana.? 

The two full yenrs which Hiuen Tsiang, according to his own 
statement spent in Kasmir,® represent a longer halt than any which the 
pious traveller allowed himself during his sixteen year's wanderings 
through the whole of India and Central Asia.® With all due respect 
for the spiritual fervour of the pilgrim and the excellence of his 
Kaémirian preceptors, it is difficult to suppress the surmise that the 
material attractions of the Valley had something to do with his long 
stay. The cool air of Kasmir, the northern aspect of its scenery and 
products, have at all times exercised their powerful charm over those 
visitors who themselves born in colder climes have come to the Valley 
from the heat and dust of the Indian plains, Just as these advantages 
attract in yearly increasing numbers Enropean visitors from India 
Proper, so the modern Turki pilgrims from Kashgar, Yarkand nnd 
other parts of Central Asia, whether on the way to Mecca or on their 
return, never fail to make a long stay in Kaémir. 

We should undoubtedly find the example of the modern Hajis 
followed also by Buddhist pilgrims if there were still any from those 
northern regions to take their way through Kaémir to the holy places 
of India. It would be an interesting task to examine to what extent the 
fame of Kaémir as the * paradis terrestre des Indes,' is the creation of 
the Valley's northern visitors, both European and Asiatic. Here it may 
suffice to add that Hiuen Tsiang before he reached Kasmir, must have 
had already his experience of the torrid heat and the other amenities of 
a Panjab summer." We shall also see that the example of the other 
Chinese pilgrim whom we are able to follow on his visit to Kasmir, 
points exactly to the same conclusion. | 


| Si-yu-ki, i. p. 158. 

š Ree below §§ 885, 89, 

* See Life, p. 72. x E 

4 Compare the table of dates for Hiuen Tsiatig's itinerary, CUNNINGHAM, Ancient 
Geography, PP: 563 sqq. | 

b See CUNNINGHAM, Ancient Geography, p. 563 en, 
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Hinen Tsiang's narrative tells us that he left the Valley going in `x 
south-westerly direction. He reached Pun-nu-tso, the Pargotsa of the 
Chronicle and the modern Printg, after crossing mountains and passing 
precipices.! As the Tdstmaidan route is the direct and most frequented 
route to that territory, it is very probable that Hiuen Tsiang also follow- 
ed it. Parnotsa as well as Rajapuri (Ho-lo-she-pu-lo) to which the 
pilgrim subsequently proceeded, had at the time of his visit no inde- 
pendent ruler, but were subject to Ka4mir. 

10. The next Chinese notice of Kuámir, and one which is of con- 
siderable historical interest, is contained in the 
Annals of the T'ang dynasty. They inform us 
that the first embassy from Ka£mir arrived at the imperial court in or 
shortly after a.p. 713. In the year 720 Tchen-t'v-lo-pi-l, ruler of Kasmir, 
the Candrapida of the Chronicle, was accorded by imperial decree the 
title of king. 

His brother and successor Mou-to-pi in whom Kalhana's Muktapida 
or Lalitáditya has long ngo been recognised, sent after tho first Chinese 
expedition against Po-liu or Baltistan (between 736 and 747) an envoy 
called Ou-li-to to the Chinese court. He was to report the alleged 
victories of his master over the Tibetaus but at the same time also to 
solicit the establishment of a camp of Chinese troops by the banks of 
the lake Mo-ho-to-mo-loung (the Mahipadma Naga or Volur lake). 
The Kaémir king offered to provide all necessary supplies for an auxi- 
liary force of 200,000 men. But the ‘ Divine Khan’ found it more 
convenient to content himself with issuing decrees for the sumptuous 
entertainment of the ambassador and for the registration of Muktapida 
with the title of king. Since that time the relations of Kaémir with 
the celestial empire and the receipts of tribute from the former nre said 
to have continued without interruption. 

The description of Knámir which is coupled with this record of the 
T’ang Annals, appears to be in the main copied from Hiuen Tsiung’s 
Si-yu-ki. But in addition it furnishes us with an exact statement as to 
the Kaémir capital at that time. In my Notes on Ou-k'ong's Account of 

| Si-yu-ki, ip. 162 Life p. 72. i 

$ The notice was first made known by A. RfwusaT's transintion of the 
corresponding extract in Matunnlin'a encyclopmdian; seo Nouveaum Mélanges 
asiatiques, Paris, 1829, i. pp. 196 qq. An abstract of the same notice, but from 
the original text of the Annals, where the names are more correctly rendered, will 
bo found in Messrs. Lévt ond Caavanngs’ Z'Itindraire d'Ou-k'ong, Journal asiat., 
1895, vi. pp. 354 aqq. i 

From Remaup, Mémoire sur l'Inde, pp. 189 sq. it wonld appear that the names 
of Kaémir kings in this Chinome record and that of the Mabspadmn take were 
firat correctly identified by Knarrorn, Mémoires relatifs à VAsie, ii. pp. 275 “q. 
This work is at present not accessible to mo. 

J. LA. 


T'ang Annals. 
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Kasmir! I have shown that the Po-lo-ou-lo-po-lo of the Annals is a 
correct reproduction of Pravarapura, the old and official name of Sri- 
nagara, In the same way the name Mi-na-si-fo given to the great river 
which flows to the west of the capital, represents a correct enough 
transcription of Vitasta. Both the names are recorded in the form 
which they bore in the official Sanskit, and are, therefore, evidently 
taken from the information given by the Kasmir envoys. 
11. Not many years after Muktüpida's embassy Kasmir was visited 
by another Chinese pilgrim, Ov-&'o&c. Though 
Ou-k'ong. grently inferior to Hinen Tsiang in learning 
and power of observation, he has yet left us 
information regarding the country which is of interest and value, The 
itinerary of Ou-k'ong the discovery and recent publieation of which we 
owe to Messrs. Lévi and Chavannes,’ contains the reminiscences of forty 
years’ wanderings, taken down after the pilgrim's return to China and 
in n form regrettably brief. Bunt whether it be due to On-k’ong’s long 
stay in Kagmir or to other causes, his account is fortunately far more 
detailed in the case of Ka&mir than in that of any other territory visited 
by him, His description of the Valley and the several sites mentioned 
by him have been fully discussed by me in the separate paper already 
quoted,* I need hence indicate here only the main results of this analysis. 
Ou-k'ong reached Kaémir in the year 759 from Gandbiüra, presum- 
ably by the same route as Hiuen Tsiang had followed. He took 
there the final vows of a Buddhist monk and spent there fully four 
years engaged, as his itinerary tells us, in pilgrimages to holy sites and 
in the study of Sanskrit.* Though he is said to have studied from day- 
break till night-fall, his diligence does not seem to have brought him 
much literary culture. This is curiously shown by the popular Apa- 
bhraméa forms in which our pilgrim records the names of the monas- 
teries he specially singles out for notice. Four of these I have been 
able to identify with WVibüras mentioned in the Chronicle, and two of 
them have left their names to villages which survive to the present day. 


1 Seo pp. 26 sqq. in the above-quoted paper, published in the “ Proceedings " 
of the Imperial Academy, Vienna (Philos.-histor. Clasa), 1896, vol. oxxxv. 

8 Seo L' Itinéraire d'Ou-k'ong, Journal asint,, 1895, vi. pp. 941 534. 

B Beo Notes on Ou-k'ong's account of Kakrmir, loc, cit, 

é Seo Li Itinéraire d'Ou-k'ong, p. 356. 

ë Thus the monastery of Ngo-mi-t'o-p'o-wan (* Amitabhavana) corresponds to the 
Amrtabhavana Vihira of Rajat. fii, 9, which has given it» name to the present 
Antebavon near Srinagar. The ‘ monaxtére da mont Ki-tché, (* Kied < Skr. kriy) 
is no other than the Krtyóérama Vihara, at the modern village Kitgghom, the logend 
of which is related at length by Kalhapa, i. 131 sgg. Tho Vihüra of the great 
king Moung-ti (* Mutti) was ono of Muktüpida's foundations, probably the *Mukta- 
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While Hiuen Tsiang mentions only about one hundred convents in 
the country, Ou-k'ong found more than three hundred and speaks in 
addition of the number of Stipas and sacred images as considerable, 
We may conclude from this that there hnd been a rise in the popularity 
of Buddhism in the century intervening between the visits of the two 
pilgrims. 

Ou-k'ong describes the kingdom of Ka4mir correctly enough as 
enclosed on all sides by mountains which form iis natural ramparts. 
Only three ronds have been opened through them, aud these again are 
secured by gates. In the enst a road leads to "7"ou-fan or Tibet; in the 
north there is a road which reaches into Poliu or Baltistün ; the road 
which starts from ‘the western gate’ goes to K’ien-t’o-lo or Gandhira.! 

We have here a clear enough description of the great routes 
through the monntains which since ancient times have formed the main 
lines of communication between the Valley and the onter world. The 
road to T’ou-fan corresponds undoubtedly to the present route over the 
Zoji- Là to Ladakh and hence to Tibet. The road to Po-liu is represented 
by the present “Gilgit Road," leading into the Upper Kiganganga Valley 
and thence to Skardo or Astér on the Indus. The third road can be no 
other than the route which leaves the Valley by the gorge of Baramila 
and follows the Vitasté in its course to the west, We have seen already 
that Hiuen Tsiang followed it when he entered Knémir by ‘the stone 
gate, the western entrance of the kingdom.” There can be doubt that 
in the gates (fermetures) closing these roads we have a reference to the 
ancient frontier watch-stations of which we find so frequent mention in 
onr Kaámirian records. 

Besides these three roads Ou-k'ong knew yet n fourth. ** This, how- 
ever, is always closed and opens only when an imperial army honours it 
with a visit." It is probable that this curions notice must be referred 
to one of the roads leading over the Pir Pantgal range to the south, 
Owing possibly to political causes these routes may have beeu closed to 
ordinary traffic at the timo of Ou-k'ong's visit.$ 

The political relations between China and the northern kingdoms 
of India seem to have ceased soon after the time of Ou-k'ong. This was 
probably due to the Chinese power under the later T'ang gradually 
losing ground in Central Asin before the Uigurs and the Tibetans. The 


vihara nt Hoskapura: Uskür, iv. 188. Inthe ' monasteére du général (tetang-kiun)" 
it is easy to recognize the Vihára of the Tark (Tuhkhüra) Cankuga who was one 
of Muktüápidga's ministers, He is reported to have founded two monasteries called 
aftor his own name (iv. 211, 215). 

|. See L' Itinéraire d'Ou-k'ony, p. 356. 

& See Notes on Ou-A'ong, p. 24 sq. 
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pilgrimages, however, of Chinese Buddhists to India continued during 
the next two centuries, and of one at least of these pilgrim parties it is 
recorded that it took the route throughKasmir.' But no detniled account 
bearing on Ka£mir has yet come to light of these later pilgrimages, 


Secrion TIT, —MUcHAMMADAN NOTICES. 


12. After the Greeks and the Chinese the early Muhammadan 
writers are our next foreign informants regard- 
ing the historical geography of India, If with 
one very remarkable exception they have 
nothing totell us of Kaámir topography, the explanation is not far to 
seek. The first rush of Arab invasion in the Indus Valley during the 
eighth century bad carried the Muhammadan arms at times close enough 
to the confines of Kaémir.? No permanent conquest, however, had been 
effected even in the plains of the Northern Panjab. Protected in the 
West by the unbroken resistance of the Sahis of Kabul and in the South 
by a belt of war-like Hindu hill-states, Ka$mir had never been seriously 
threatened. Even when Islüm at last after a long struggle victorionsly 
over-spread the whole of Northern India, Kaémir behind its mountain 
ramparts remained safe for centuries longer. 

Conquest and trade were the factors which bronght so large a part 
of the ancient world within the ken of the early Muhammadan travel- 
lers and geographers. Both failed them equally in the case of Kasmir. 
For a classical witness shows us that a system of seclusion, —ever easy 
to maintain in a country so well guarded by nature as Ka£mir,—hermeti- 
cally sealed at that time the Valley to all foreigners without exception. 

Even the well-informed Al-Mas'üdi who had personally visited the 
Indus Valley, is unable to tell us more about Kadmir than that it is a 
kingdom with many towns and villages enclosed by very high and 
inaccessible mountains, through which leads a single passage closed by a 
gnte. The notices we find in the works of Al-Qazwini and Al-Idrisi 
are practically restrioted to the same brief statement. The references 
in other geographical works are even more succinct and vague.* ; 


Knámir closed to 
Arab geographers. 


I Compare Yur, Cathay, p. Ixxi. nnd JOLIEN, Journal asint., 1847, p. 43. 

8 See RyiNAUD, Mémoire sur l'Inde, pp. 195 en: ArnREONI, India, i. p. 21. 

t Seo Al-Mas' üdi's "7 Meadows of Gold," transl, Sprenger, i, p. 382. 

4 The silence of tho early Muhammadan geographers as regards Kaimir was 
duly noticed by Ren, Asia, ti. p. 1116 —For Al-Qnzwini, soe GrrLDEMEISTEM, 
Do rebua Indicis, p 210; for Al-ldrisi, Exton, History of Tudia, i. pp. 90. et. 

For the notices of other Arab geographors, see Bibliotheca geographorum 
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13. Notwithstanding the cirenmstances above imdicated, Arnbic 

, literature furnishes us with a very accurate 

ws con and valuable account of old Kaśmiīr. We owe 

it to the research and critical penetration of 

AunRERÜNI of whom indeed it might be said ns of an early British ex- 

plorer of Afghanistan,! that he conld look through the mountains. 

The great Muhammadan scholar had evidently utilized every opportanity 

during his long stay at Ghazna and in the Panjab, Cap 1017-30) for 
collecting information on Kaémir. 

His interest in the distant alpine valley is easily understood. He, 
himself, tells us in the first chapter of his great work on India, how 
Hindu sciences when the victories of Mabmüd had made the Hindus 
‘like atoms of dust scattered in all directions,” had retired far away 
from the conquered parts of the country. They “ fled to places which 
our hand cannot yet reach, to Kaémir, Benares and other places."3 
In another passage he speaks again of Benares and Kaímir as the high 
schools of Hindu sciences, He repeatedly refers to Ka&mirinn authors, 
and from the notices shown below it is evident that among his infor 
mants, if not among his actual teachers, there were Kaémirian scholars.* 

The curious fact that Albs5rüni himself composed some Sanskrit 
treatises for circulation among ‘ the people of Kaámir,'* proves beyond all 





arabicorum, ed. De Gooje, i. p. 4; ii. pp. 9, 445; v. p. 364; vi. pp. 5, 18, 68; vii. pp. 
89, 687; alao AbR-1-Fida, ed. Reinnnd, pp, 361, 506. 

1 Mountstuart Elphinstone. 

8 Apn&atni’s India, transl, Sachau, i. p. 22. 

5 India, i. p. 173. 

é Albéruni, ii, 181, refers partionlarly to Kaímirian informanta with whom he 
conversed rogarding the miracle of the ' Avidaighahr,’ £e, the Kapatefeara Tirtha 
(nee below $ 112). The way in which the pilgrimage to this spot was described to 
Albérüni, makes it quite certain that his informante were personally familiar with 
the Tirtha. The same must bo anid of his note on the pilgrimage to the temple 
of Sárad&á (i. 117; seo below § 127). The details regarding n local Katmir festival 
(ii. p. 178), the nnecdote nbont the propagation of the Sisyahitdertt) in Kasmir 
(i, 135), nre such as could not well Lave reached Albérüni otherwise but by verbal 
communication. 

Writing himself in A.D. 1030 he refers to n statement contained in the almanno 
for the Saka year 951 (A.D. 1029-30) ‘which had came from Kashmir’ (i. p, 391). 
He eonld searcely have secured sach an almanne except throngh Kasmirian Pandits 
who oven at the present day, wherever they may be, make it a point to provide 
themselves from home with their local nakgatrapatirika, 

For references to Kaémirian authors or texts epecinily connected with Kaimir, 
see i. pp. 126, 157, 298, 334, i. p. 54 (Vignodharma), ete. Compare also tho very 
detailed neconnt of the calendar reckoning current in Kaémir and the conterminous 
territories, ii. p. B. 

h Seo Indio, Prof. Snchan's preface, p, xxiv., and the introduction to his edition 
of the text, p. xx. 
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doubt the existence of special relations between the great Mleccha acho- 
lar and that jealously guarded country. These relations seem strange 
considering what Albérüni himself tells us so graphically about the 
rigid isolation of Kaámir. We can scarcely ox plain them otherwise 
than by personal intercourse with Kasmirian Pandits. 

In view of these indications we can hardly go wrong in attributing 
a great portion of Albarüni's detailed knowledge of Kasmir topography 
to these learned informants. But we also know that the chances of war 
had given him an opportunity of supplementing this knowledge in part 
by personal observation. Albërümni refers in two places to his personal 
noquaintance with the fortress Lauhür (or Labor) on the confines of 
Kaémir. In an extract from my commentary on the Rájatarangini 
already published,! I have proved that Albérini’s Lauhür is identical 
with the castle of Lohara, so frequently mentioned in the Chronicle. 
Its position is marked by the present Loh*rin on the southern slope of 
the Pir Pantzál range. 

*Loharakotta' is undoubtedly the same as the Fort of Loh-kót 
which according to the uniform report of the Muhammadan historians 
brought Mabmüd's attempt at an invasion of Kasmir toa standstill. It is 
hence certain that Albérani had accompanied this unsuccessful expedition. 
It probably took place in a.p. 1021, "Though it failed to reach Ka£mir, it 
must have given Albériini ample opportunity to collect local informa- 
tion and to acquaint himself with the topography of those mountain 
regions which formed Kaémir's strongest bulwark to the south. The 
result is yet clearly traceable in the accuracy with which he describes 
the relative position of the most prominent points of this territory. 


Is it too much to suppose that Alb&rüni hnd at one time or the other Knámirian 
Pandits in his employ ? We know that in preparing tho vast materials digested in 
his book he worked largely with the help of indigenous scholars. Judging from 
his own description of the state of Hindu sciences in the conquered territories and 
the bitter enmity prevailing there against the dominant Mlecchas, it is doubtful 
whether he could have secured there such nssistance as he reqnired. 

Alb&rüni himself, when describing the diffenlties in the way of hia Indian 
studies, tells na (i. p. 24) : “Ido not spare either trouble or money in collecting 
Sanskrit books from places where I supposed they were likely to be found, nnd in 
procuring for myself, even from very remote places, Hinda scholars who under. 
stand them nnd are able to teach mo.” 

Kaémir has always been distinguished by an over-prodaction of learning. Ite 
Pandits bave been ns ready in old days as at present to leave their homes for distant 
places wherever their learning secured for them a livelihood (compare Boater, 
Introd, to tho Vikramáhkadevacarita, p. xvii; alao Indische Palwographie, p. 56). 

L See my note on the ‘ Castle of. Lohara,! Indian Antiquary, 1897, pp. 225 ayy, 
or Note E, on Rajat. iv, 177, 58 12, 13. | 
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14. Albërüni's main acconnt of Kaémir is contained in Chapter 
xviii. which gives ' various notes on the coun- 
— eee ount tries of the Hinas, their rivers and their 
ocean."! Compared with the description of the 
rest of India, it is disproportionntely detailed. Albērūni first sketches in 
broad but correct outlines the political division of the mountain region 
which lies between the great Central Asian watershed and the Panjab 
plain. He then refers to the pedestrian habits of the Kaámirians and 
notes the use by the nobles of palankins carried on the shoulders of men, 
n custom fully illustrated by the Chronicle and accounted for by tho 
natare of the communications in the mountains? 

What followa deserves full quotation. “They are particularly 
nnxious about the natural strength of their country, and therefore take 
nlways much care to keep a strong hold upon the entrances and roads 
leading into it. In consequence it is very difficult to have any commerce 
with them. In former times they used to allow one or two foreigners 
to enter their country, particularly Jews, but at present they do not 
allow any Hiudu whom they do not know personally to enter, much 
lesa other people." | 

We have here a full and clear statement of that system of guard- 
ing all frontier-passes which we have found alluded to already in the 
Chinese records. It explains the great part which is played in the 
Kaámir Chronicles by the frontier watch-stations, the Dvdras and 
Drañgas. It is of all the more interest as the last traces of the system, 
in the form of raáAdüári, have disappeared in Kaémir only within quite 
recent memory.* 

Albériini then proceeds to describe the ‘best known entrance to 
Kashmir. Though the starting point of his itinerary cannot be identi- 
fied with absolute certainty, it is clear that he means the route which 
ascends the Jehlam Valley. From “the town Babrahün, half way 
between the rivers Sindh (Indus) aud Jailam, 8 farsakh are counted 
to the bridge over the river where the water of the Kusndri is joined by 
that of the Mahwi, both of which come from the mountains of Shamilan 
and fall into the Jailam." "Though there seems to be here some slight 
confusion, I have little doubt that the point meant by *the bridge over 
the river’ corresponds to the present Muzaffarabad, at the confluence 


L See India, i, pp. 206 sqq- 

® Compare e.g. Rajat. iv. 407; e, 33, 219; vii. 478; viii. 2298, 2636, 2674, 3165, 
an The word katt which Alb&rüni gives as tho indigenous term of tho palankin, is 
perhaps n corrupted Apabhraméa form of karniratha, often named in the Rajat. 

8 Compare my Notes om tha Ancient Topography of the Pir Pants! Route, 
J. A. S. H. 1895, pp. 382 qq ; also below 8 40. 
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of the Jehlam and Kisangangáü. The easiest route to Knésmir from 
the west leads through the open central portion of Hazüra (Urasa) to 
Mah^hsahra; hence across the Kunhbür and Kisangnangü rivers to Muznf- 
farüábüd, and then up by the right side of the Jehlam Valley to 
Bürümüla.! In Kwusnüriit is easy to recognize with Prof, Sachan the 
present Kunhar River which falls into the Jehlam a few miles below its 
great bend at Muzaffarabad.* The Mahwiis evidently meant to designate 
the Kisanganga® If thus interpreted the only error in Albsrüni's de- 
scription is thet it makes the Kunhar join the Kiganganga whereas 
in reality it falls into the Jehlam after the latter's junction with the 
Kisanganga,. 

I have shown in my note on Rajat. v. 215 that the ronte here indi- 
cated, which was a favorite one until the modern “Jehlam Valley 
Tonga Road" was constructed, is distinctly referred to already in 
Kalhana’s account of Sarnkaravarman’s march to and from Urasà. The 
distance of 8 farsakh corresponds according to Albériini’s reckoning to 
abont 39 English miles* Referring to the map and the modern route 
menasurements* this distance carries us to a point between Mansahra 
and the next stage Abbottabad, ie., exactly into the neighbourhood 
where according to the evidence given in the above-quoted note the old 
capital of Urasa must be located. ‘ Babrahan’ which cannot be identi- 
fied at present, is perhaps intended to represent the name of this old 
town which conld fairly be described as situated midway between the 
Indus and Jehlam. 

From Muzaffarabad onwards,— where there is still a bridge over the 
Kisanganga just as at the time (1783) when Forster crossed here on his 
way from Kasmir to Attock,® and as, if our explanation is right, in the 
time of Albérüni,— we can follow the route quite plainly. Albériini 
counts five days of march “to the beginning of the ravine whence the 


L Thi» route is dosoribed, e.g., by Darw, Jummoo, p. 528, ‘ns the onsieat route 
from the Panjab to Kasmir.' 

8 Kunhér representa the regular phonetic derivative of a Skr. * Kufnári, medial 
£ becoming always h under a phonetic law common to Kaémiri and the related 
dinlecta; for the change hn > nh compare GuirnsoN, Phonology of Indo-Aryan 
Vernaculars, Z. D. M. G., 1896, p. 33. 

$ Tam unnble to aceount for tho name Mahwi, Conld it be the corruption of 
an Apabhrnría derivative of Madhumati? This name, thongh properly applied 
to an affuent of the Kisangunga, is nsed in a Mahitmya nlao for the latter river 
itself ; «eo Noto B, Rajat, i, 87, § 16. 

*& Compare Prof. Sachan’a note, India, ii, p. 316, Albérüni values his faran kh 


at 4 Arabinn miles or approximately 4x 2186 yards. Hence 1 farsakh = 41128. 


English miles. 
b See Daw, lor. cat, | 
6 Soo G, Fonsren, Journey from Bengal to England, 1808, ii. p. 46. 
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river Jailam comes,’ that is, of the gorge through which the river flows 
immediately below Bārāmūla. This estimate ngrees closely with the 
actual road distance between Muzaffarabad and Baraimila which is 
given by Drew ns 84 miles.' At the other or Kaśmir end of the ravine 
Alb&rüni places quite correctly ' the watch-station Dvdr’ (Skr. Dedra) 
the position of which, as we shall see below, is marked to this day by 
the site of the old gate known as Drang. 

“ Thence leaving the ravine you enter the plain, and reach in two 

| more days Addish!ün, the capital of Kashmir, 

ere ee Vend passing on the road the village Üshkara." Al 

this is perfectly accurate. Adhisthüna ‘the 

capital’ is, of course, meant for Srinagara® and Üsbkürá for Uskür, 

opposite Bárümüla, the ancient Huskapura already mentioned by Hiuen 

Tsiang.*  Albérüni's mention of Uskür which is on the left river bank, 

shows that then as now the ordinary road from the Gate of Variha- 

mila’ to Srinagara passed on the left or southern side of the Valley. 
T wo marches are still counted for this part of the journey. 

The capital is correctly described as '* being built along both banks 
of the river Jailam which are connected with each other by bridges 
and ferry boats," It is said to cover ‘a space of four farsakh. This i£ 
interpreted to mean ‘a space of four Farsakh in circumference,’ wonll 
not be too far from the truth, assuming that all saburban areas around 
the city are included in the estimate. The course of the river above 
and below the capital is traced rightly enough as far as the Valley is 
concerned. “ When the Jailam has left the mountains and has flowed 
two days’ journey, it passes through Addishtan. Four Farsnkh farther 
on it enters a swamp of one square Farsakh " Here, of course, the Volar 
lake (Mahüpadmn) is meant, “The people have their plantations on 
the borders of this swamp, and on such parts of it as they manage to 


L See loc. cit. According to Drew's table six marches are counted, bnt ono 
of them ia very short. On the modern route following the opposite side of tha 
river five marches are now reckoned from Domél, opposite to Muzaffarabad, to 
Barnmiüln. 

8 Adhisthana, used again ii. p. 181, is a term which indicates that Albériini's 
informant was a Sanskrit-spenking person. The common designation of the capital 
was Stinagara or simply Negara; see Š 91 below. 

8 The text os rendered by Prof. Sachau, speaks of *' Dihkárá which lies on 
both sides of the Valley, in the same manner as Raréimala.”’ There is either some 
corruption in the text here or Albérini’s informant hed not made himself sufficiently 
clear. What he must have meant, is that Cahkara Iny on the opposite side of the 
river in the same manner ns Barámülà, that is at the entrance of the ravine. 
Barimala ns the text spells the namo, reproduces an earlier form of the Keémiri 
Farahmul, from Skr, Vardhamsla, 


Jd. 1. 4 
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reclaim. Leaving this swamp, the Jailam passes the town of Ushkara, 
and then enters the above-mentioned ravine.” 

The only mistake and this one easily explained is contained in the 
account of the river's origin. It is described as rising “in the moun- 
tains Heramakat where also the Ganges rises ; cold, impenetrable regions 
where the snow never melts nor disappears.” It is easy to recognize 
here the reference to Mount JHaramukuta and the sacred Gangá-lako 
at the foot of its glacier in which Kasmivian tradition places the source 
of the Sindhu river.! "The latter is the greatest tributary of the Vitasta 
within Kaémir and is traditionally identified with the Ganga, as on the 
other hand the Vitastà with the Yamuna. The special sanctity of 
the Sindu (‘Uttaragaiga’) and the popularity of its supposed source 
asa pilgrimage place sufliciently account for the substitution in Albé- 
rüni's notice. 

Entering the open plain of the Kaémir Valley by the Biradmila 
gorge “you have for a march of two more days, on your left the moun- 
tains of Bolor and Shamilán, Turkish tribes who are called Bhattavarydn, 
Their king has the title of Bhaftu-Shah.” It is clear that Alberüni's 
informant here means the mountain ranges to the north and north-west 
of the Valley which form its borders towards the Dard country and 
Baltistan. The latter has been known by the name of Bolor for many 
centuries. I am unable to trace in Kaímirian or other sources the 
names of the ‘Shamilan’ and *Bhatta.'* But as subsequent remark 
mentions ‘ Gilgit, Aswira, and Shiitas,’ that is the modern Gilgit, Hasor 
( Astor) and Cilas as their chief places, there can be no doubt that the 
inhabitants of the Dard territory to the north-west of Kasmir are 
meant together with the Baltis. 

“Marching on the right side [of the river], you pass through 
villages, one close to the other, south of the 
capital and thence you reach the mountain 
Kulàürjak, which is like a cupola, similar to the 


Description of Pir 
Pantgal. 


1 See below, § 57, and Rajat. note i. 57. 

s Seo Rajat. note i. 57. In Haracar. iv. 54 the Vitngtá itself is designated ns 
the ' Ganga of the north" (Uttaragahgá). This renders the location of its source 
in the Inko of Haramukatn still more intelligible from a traditional point of viow. 

3 Compare Your, Marco Pole, i. pp. 187, «1. ; CUNNINGHAM, Anc. Geogr, p. 83. 

A Albárüni'a Bhatta may possibly represent the term Bhuffa or Bhauffa (the 
modern Ké. Bu(9) which is applied in the Sanskrit Chronicles to the population ot 
Tibetan descent generally, from Ladikh to Baltistin, (See Rdjat. mote i. 312). 
Albérani calla their langaage Turkish, bat it must be remembered that he has 
spoken previonsly (i. p. 206) of ‘the Jurka of Tibet’ as holding the country to 
the east of Kafmir, There the Tibetans in Ladakh and adjacent districts are clearly 
intended, 
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mountain Dunbüwand (Damawand). The snow there never melis. It 
is always visible from the region of Takéshar and Lauhāwar (Lahore)." 

I have already elsewhere shown that the mountain here described 
is the T'ataküti peak (33° 45° lat. 74° 33’ long.).! It rises to a height of 
15,500 feet in the central part of the Pir Pantsal range and is the 
loftiest ns well as the most conspicuous point of the mountain chain to 
the south of Kasmir. It has the shape described by Albérani, is sur- 
rounded by extensive snow-fields and can be seen through the greatest 
part of the year from the Panjab districts of Siálkót aud Gujranwala 
corresponding to the old Takéshar (Takkadeéa).  Albérüni puts the 
distance between this peak and the Kagmir plain at two farsakh. This 
estimate is somewhat too low, inasmuch as the direct distance on the 
map between the peak and the nearest point of the open Valley is about 
15 miles. 

He is, however, quite exact in placing the fortress Lauhür to the 
west of it as we have already seen that this stronghold is identical with 
the Loharakotta of the Chronicle, the present Loh*rin. The entrance to 
the Loh*rin Valley lies almost due west of Tataküti, To the south of 
the peak he places ‘the fortress Rajugiri’ which is also mentioned by 
Kalhana, vii. 1270, and must be looked for somewhere in the Upper 
Süran Valley. Albériini speaks of these two hill fortresses as “the 
strongest places '' he had ever seen. 

He had personally had an opportunity of judging of their strength 
when accompanying Mabmüd's expedition against Kasmir. On that 
occasion he bad made the observation of the latitude of Lauhür (Lohara ) 
to which he refers in another chapter of his work.? The result of this 
observation, 33° 40' lat. as shown in the author's Canon Masudicus, 
very closely approaches the real one, which is 33* 48' according to the 
Survey map. Itis very probable that he obtained at the same occasion 
the very accurate information regarding the distance from Lauhür to 
the Kaémir capital. He gives it as 56 miles, “half the way being 
rugged country, the other half plain."  Alb&rüni'a measurementgaccor- 
ding to the previously stated valuation represents about 69 English 
miles, "This is but little in excess of the actual road distance viá the 
'l'üs*maidan pass as estimated by me on the tour referred to in the 
above-quoted paper. The description of the road, too, corresponds 
closely to the actual character of the route. 

Albérüni closes his account of Kasmir geography with a reference 
to the town of Ra@jawart which is the Rdjapuri of the Chronicles, the 


' 1 See my paper’ The Castle of Lohara,! Ind. Ant., 1897, § 12. 
$ See India, i. p. 317, with Prof. Sachau’a note ii, p. 341. In the same passage 
he quotes the latitude of Sriuagar as 34" 9' from the Kuramnasdra, 
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modern Rajaurī. In Hindu times it was the capital of a small hill-state 
situated immediately to the south of the Pir Pantsal range and often 
tributary to Kasmir.  Albérüni distinctly names it as the farthest place 
to which Muhammadan merchants of his time traded and beyond which 
they never passed. We have already seen what the connection was 
which enabled him to collect reliable and detailed information of the 
region beyond that barrier. As another proof of the accurate know- 
ledge thus acquired, we may finally mention his description of the 
Kaésmir climate which is far more exact than any account available to 
us previous to the second quarter of this century.! 


Section 1V. 





INDIAN NOTICES. 


15. Nothing, perhaps, can illustrate better the lamentable lack of 
exact geographical information in general 
Sanskrit literature than to turn from the 
accounts of the Chinese pilgrims and Albérüni 
to what Indian authors, not Kaámirians themselves, can tell us of the 
Valley. 

Were we to judge merely from the extreme scantiness of the data 
to be gleaned from their extant works, we might easily be led to assume 
that Kaémir was to them a country foreign and remote in every way. 
However, we observe the same vagueness and insufficiency of local 
references in the case of territories immediately adjoining the old 
centres of literary activity. It is hence evident that the conspicuous 
absence of useful information on Ka&mir may equally well be attributed 
to the general character of that literature. 

The name Ka£mira, with its derivative Kasmira, as the designation 
of the country and its inhabitants, respectively, is found already in the 
apa to Panini’s grammar and in Patadjali’s comments thereon. The 
Mahābhārata too refers in several passages to the Kü£miras and their 
rulers, but ina fashion so general and vague that nothing more but 
the situation of the country iu the hill region to the north can be 
concluded therefrom.* 

The Puranas enumerate the Küsmiras accordingly in their lists of 
northern nations. But none of the tribal names, partly semi-mythical, 


Deficiency of non- 
Knémirian texts. 


1 Bee India, i. p. 211, and below, $77. 

3 Seo the referonces in tlie Thesaurus of DoónrtiNok-Rornp, s. v. Káfmira, and in 
| supplement V. p.1273. The references to other texte in this paragraph have also 
been taken from that work except where otherwise specified. 

p Compare in particular Mahábh. ll. xxvii. 17, 
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which are mentioned along with them in the Purüpas examined by me, 
indicate any more distinct location of the conntry.! 

Varühamihira (circ. 500 a.p.) in his Brhatsaamhita includes the 
Kasmiras curiously enough in the north-eastern division. Among the 
regions and peoples named under the same heading there are a number 
of purely legendary character like ‘the kingdom of the dead’ (nasta- 
rüjya), the *gold region,’ ‘the one-footed people, ete. But besides 
these names and others of a different type which cannot be clearly | 
identified, we recognize the names of tribes which undoubtedly must be 
located in the immediate neighbourhood of Kaámir. Thus we have the 
Abhisüras, Daradas, Darvas, Khasas, Kiras, and somewhat more distant 
the country of Kultta (Kulu) and the Kaunindus or Kaulindras 
( Ptolemy's KvAXo6pórg ).* 

Perhaps the most specific piece of information regarding Kasmir 
that Sanskrit literature outside the Valley can convey to us, is con- 
tained in the term XKüfmira or Küs£miraja which designates the saffron 
and according to the lexicographers also the root of the kusfha or costus 
speciosus, Both the saffron and the Kustha have since early times 
been famous products of Kasmir.’ 


d Section V.— Tug Kas’mir CHRONICLES. 


16. The want of detailed and exact geographical information just 
noticed in old Indian literature generally stands 

Abundance of in striking contrast to the abundance of data 

= ei te cur supplied for our knowledge of old Kasmir by 
the indigenous sources. The explanation is surely not to be found in 


the mere fact that Kaémirian authors naturally knew more of their own 


country than others for whom that alpine territory was a distant, more or 
less inaccessible region. For were it so, we might reasonably expect to 
find ourselves equally well informed about the early topography of other 


1 Compare Véyupur. xlv. 120; xlii. 45; Padmapur. I. vi. 48, 62; Bhégavatapur. 
Xl. i. 89; Fignupur. IV. xxiv. 18. 

® See Brhatsamhità, xiv. 29 sqq., and Ind. Ant., 1893, pp. 172, 181 ; nlso ALBERŪNİ, 
India, i. p. 303. 

ë Regarding the saffron cultivation of Kafmir, compare Lawrence, Valley, 
p. 342, and below, 8 78. 

The kugfha, now known in Knímir by the name of kufh, is the aromatic root of 
the Saussurea Lappa which grows in abundance on the mountains of Katmir; see 
Lawrence, p. 77. The hwfh is still largely exported to China and might be hence 
one of the medicinal plants which Hiuen Tsiang particularly notices among Ka&nir 
products; see Si-yu-hi, i. p. 148. 
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parts of India which have furnished their contingent to the phalanx of 
Sanskrit authors, Yet unfortunately this is by no means the case, 

The advantageous position we enjoy in Kasmir is due to a combina- 
tion of enuses of which the most important ones mny at once be here 
indicated, In the first place we owe it to the preservation of connected 
historical records from a comparatively early date which acquaint us 
with a large number of particular localities and permit us to trace their 
connection with the country's history. 

Another important advantage results from the fact that Kasmir, 
thanks chiefly to its geographical position and the isolation resulting 
from it, has escaped those great ethnic and political changes which have 
from time to time swept over the largest portion of India. Local 
tradition has thus remained undisturbed and still clings to all prominent 
sites with that tenacity which is characteristic of alpine tracts all over 
the world. The information preserved by this local tradition in Kasmir 
has often proved for our written records a most welcome supplement 
and commentary. 

Finally it must be remembered that in a small mountain country 
like Kaémir, where the natural topographical features are so strongly 
marked and so permanent, the changes possible in historical times as 
regards routes of communication, sites for important settlements, cul- 
tivated area, etc, are necessarily restricted. The clear and detailed 
evidence which the facta of the country's actual topography thus fur- 
nish, enables us to elucidate and to utilize our earlier data, even where 
they are scanty, with far greater certainty and accuracy than would be 
possible on another ground. The observations here briefly indicated 
will be in part illustrated by the review of our Kasmirian sources. 

17. Epigraphical records on stone or copper such as elsewhere in 

wash nt qo: India form the safest basis for the study of 
astaq ziņi. local topography, have not yet come to light 
in Kaśmir. The few fragmentary inscriptions 
hitherto found are all of a late date and do not furnish any topographi- 
cal information. In their absence Kalhana's ltüjataraügigi is not only 
the amplest but also the most authentic of our sources for the historical 
geography of Kaémir. The questions connected with the historical 
value of the work, its scope and sources, have been fully discussed 
iu the introduction to my translation. Here we have only to consider 
its character as our chief source of information on the old topography 
of Kaámir. 
KALHANA'8 work, composed in the yenrs 1149-49 a.n., is our oldest 
record of the history of the various dynasties which ruled Kasmir from 
the earliest period to the time of theauthor, The earlior Chronicles 
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which Kalhana has used and quoted, have all been lost. We are hence 
unable to judge what he took from each, and how he worked up their 
contents, Largely legendary in the first three Books, his narrative 
reaches firm historical ground with the Kürkota dynasty in the Fourth 
Book. From Avantivarman's reign (ap. 855-883) onwards which 
opens the Fifth Tarañga, the Chronicle may be considered an accurate 
and reliable historical record. As tlie author approaches his own time, 
his narrative grows more and more detailed. 

In illustration of the latter fact it may be mentioned that of the 
whole work comprising nearly eight thousand Slokas, more than one-half 
is devoted to the relation of the reigns which fill the century and a half 
immediately preceding the date of composition. We have certainly no 
reason to regret the fulness with which Books vii. and viii, relate the 
events of the author's own time and of the period that lay near it. 
From a historical point of view, Kalhnna's detailed account of contem- 
porary history and the near past must always retain its value. We 
can appreciate its advantages also with special regard to the elucida- 
tion of the old topography of the country. This will become at once 
clear by a brief analysis of the topographical information contained in 
the Chronicle. 

It is doubtful whether Kalhaya writing for readers of his own 
country and time, would have deemed it necessary to give us a connec- 
ted and matter-of-fact description of the land, even if the literature 
which he knew and which was his guide, had furnished him with a 
model or suggestion for such & description. "The nearest approach to it 
is contained in a brief passage of his introduction, i. 25-38. This ac- 
quaints us in a poetical form with the legends concerning the creation 
of Knámir nnd its sacred river, the Vitastá, and enumerates besides the 
mous of the many Tirthas of which Ka4mir has ever boasted in 
&bngdance. The few panegyric remarks which are added in praise of 
and’s spiritual and material comforts, i. 39-43, do credit to the 
uthor's love of his native soil. But they can scarcely be held to raise 
the above to a real description of the country. 

18. Notwithstanding the absence of such a description Kalhaga's 


Chronicle yet proves by far our richest sonrce 
Loquo des —— of information for the historical geography of 
or al ne Kaśmīr. This is due to the mass of incidental 
notices of topographical interest which are spread through the whole 
length of the narrative. They group themselves conveniently under 
three main heads. 
Considering the great attention which the worship of holy places 
has at all times claimed in Kadmir, we may well speak first of the 
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notices which appertain to the Topographia sacra of the Valley. 
Kaémir has from early times to the present day been a land abundantly 
endowed with holy sites nnd objects of pilgrimages. Kalhana duly 
emphasizes this fret when he speaks, in the above-quoted introductory 
passage, of Kaémir as a country ‘where there is not a space as large 
as a grain of sesamum without a Tirtha.'! 

Time and even the conversion to Islam of the great majority of 
the population has changed but little in this respect. For besides the 
great Tirthas which still retain a fair share of their former renown 
and popularity, there is scarcely a village which has not its sacred 
spring or grove for the Hindu and its Ziárat for the Mahammnadan. 
Established as the latter shrines almost invariably are, by the side 
of the Hindu places of worship and often with the very stones taken 
from them, they plainly attest the abiding nature of local worship in 
Ka£mir. 

This cannot be the place to examine in detail the origin and 
character of these Tirthas and their importance for the religious history 
of the country. It will be enough to note that the most frequent 
objects of such ancient local worship are the springs or Ndgas, the 
sacred streams and rivers, and finally the so-called svayambhd or * self- 
created ' images of gods which are recognized by the eye of the pious in 
various natural formations. These several classes of Tirthas can be 
traced throughout India wherever Hindu religious notions prevail, and 
particularly in the sub-Himalayan regions (Nepal, Kumaon, Kingra, 
Udyāna or Swat). Still there can be no doubt that Kasmir has from 
old times claimed an exceptionally large share in such manifestations of 
divine favour. 

Nature has indeed endowed the Valley and the neighbouring monn- 
tains with an abundance of fine springs. As each of these has its 
tutelary deity in the form of a Nāga, we can easily realize why popular 
tradition looks upon Kasmir as the favourite residence of these deities.® 
Hiuen Tsiang already had ascribed the superiority of Kasmir over other 
countries to the protection it received from a Nüga.* Kalhana, too, in 
his introduction gives due prominence to the distinction which the land 


| š. 38. 

2 Compare my note i. 30 on the Nagas and their worship. 

8 The Nilamatepuréna, 900-972, gives n long list of Kaámir Nagas and puts 
their number at thousands, nay Arbudos (see 971). 

+ Si-yu-ki, i.p. 148. Hinon T»íang, like other Chinese pilgrims, calls the Nigas 
by the term of 'dragon;' no doubt because the popular conception represents 
them under the form of snakes living in the water of the springs or lakes they 
protect, r 
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enjoys as the dwelling-place of Nila, king of Nigas, and of many other 
of his tribe,! 

Kalhaņnn's frequent references to sacred springs and other Tirthas 
are of topographical interest, because they enable ng to trace with 
certainty the earlier history of most of the popular pilgrimage places 
still visited to the present day. The list already mentioned scquainta 
us with the miraculous springs of  Póüpasudana and "ri-Samdhyd, 
Sarasvatf's lake on the Bheda hill, the * Self-created Fire’ ( Svayambhü?, 
and the holy sites of Nandiksetra, Saradà, Oakradhara and Vijayefa, It 
shows which were the Tirthaa most famous in Kalhana's time. The 
legends connected with the early semi-mythical kings give the chronicler 
frequent occasion in the first three Books to spenk in detail of particular 
sacred sites. Almost each one of the stories furnishes evidence for the 
safe location of the latter? But also in the subsequent and purely histo- 
rienl portions of the work we read often of pilgrimages to such sacred 
places or of events which occurred at them. 

Kallhaga shows more than once so accurate a knowledge of the 
topography of particular Tirthas that his personal visits to them 
may be assumed with great probability. This presumption is parti- 
cularly strong in the case of Nandiksetra which his father Canpakn is 
said to have often visited as a pilgrim and to have richly endowed, 
and of the neighbonring shrine of BAüfefvara.? Also the distant Tirtha 
of Sarada in the Kisanganga Valley seems to have been known person- 
nally to the Chronicler.* Considering the popularity which pilgrimages 
to sacred sites have always enjoyed among Kasmirians, the conclusion 
seems justified that Kalhana owed perhaps no small part of his practical 
acquaintance with his country's topography, to the tours he had made 
as a pilgrim. 

19. A second fruitful source of valuable topographical notices is 

" contained in those very numerous references 
Kalhana’s references which Kalhana makes to the foundation of 

— — towns, villages, estates, shrines, and buildiuga 

by particular kings. If we leave aside the curious list, i. 86-100, taken by 


| | Rajat. i. 28-31. The Nigas are supposed to have come to Kaímir when 
Kaéyapa, their father, had drained ‘the lake of Sati,’ and to have found there a 
refuge from Garuda; comp. Nilamata, 59 «qq. 

š Compare the legends of the Sodara spring, i. 123 sqq. ; of the Artydframa 
Vihüra, i. 131 4q4. ; of the Jyestharudra at Nandikgetra and Srinagari, i. 113, 124; 
the story of the Suéravas Naga, i. 203 sqq.; the description of the pilgrimage to the 
Taksaka Naga, i. 220 sqq.; the story of the Tiefvara temple, ii. 184; of Ranasvaámin, 
iil, 419 sqq., ete. 

5 See vii, 954; viii. 2865 and note v. 55 sqq. Compare also below, $ 57, 

4 Seo Noto L, viii. 2492, § 4. 
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Kalbapa from Padmamihira in which certain local names are by fanciful 
etymologies connected with seven of the ‘lost kings,'! it may be safely 
assumed that these attributions are based either on historical fact or at 
least on genuine local tradition. Kalhana specially informs us in bis 
introduction * that among the documents he had consulted for his work, 
there were 'the inscriptions recording the consecration of temples aud 
grants [of land] by former kings.' Such records no doubt supplied a 
great portion of the numerous notices above referred to. Often such 
notices may have been taken from less anthentic sources. But we may 
always claim for them the merit of acquainting us with the names of 
the respective localities and buildings, as used in the official language 
of Kalhana’s time, and with the traditions then current regarding their 
origin and date. 

The system of nomenclature which was regularly followed in Kasmir 
in naming new foundations, must have helped to preserve a genuine 
tradition regarding the founder. In the vast majority of cases the names 
of new towns and villages are formed by the addition of -pura to the 
name of the founder, either in its full or abbreviated form. Similarly 
the names of temples, monasteries, Mathas and other religious structures 
show the name of their builder followed by terms indicating the deity 
or the religious objects to which the building was dedicated. Many of 


| See regarding this nnhistorical list note i, 86. Tho local names, like Khona- 
muga, Godhard, Saméngded, etc., are all genuine enongh. What Padmamihira did was 
to evolve fictitions names of kings ont of these by means of popular etymology. 

8 i. 15. 

5 Thus we have, en, tho well-known localities of Hwsbopwra, Kaniskapura, 
Jugkapura (which retain the memory of their Indo-Scythian founders) ; Pravara- 
pura (for Pravarasenapura), the old official designation of the present capital; 
Padmapura, Avantípura, Jayapura (for Jayápidapnra) and a host of othera, The 
custom of naming new localities in this fashion, or of renaming earlicr ones in 
honour of the actual rnler, onn be traced through successive periods of Muhammadan 
and Sikh rule down to the present day; comp. eg., Zain*pór (named after Zainu-l- 
bidin); Shahábwddimpsr (now Sh&d!pür); Muhammadpsr; Rambirsinghpéár (in- 
tended to replace Shihübid ), etc. 

é Thus in the case of Siva-tomples -ifn or -idvarais invariably added (comp., e.9., 
Pravarefvara, Amptesvara, etc.), na ín that of Vispu-shrines with equal regularity 
-svdmin (-kefava); comp. eg, Muktasvámin (built by Muktapida), Avantisvámin, 
Bhimakefava (erected by Bhimapiála Sühi), ete. 

Buddhist monasteries receive the name of their fonnder with the addition of 
-wihdra or -bhavana ; comp. Jayendravihdra, Catkunavihdra, Amrtabhavana (founded 
by Queen Amrtaprabha, the present Ant®bnavan), Skandabhavana (for Skandagup- 
tabhavana), and many more, a5 shown in my Notes on Ou-k'ong, p. 4. 

For Mathas compare e. g. Diddámalha (Did*mar); Subhatémafha, Nandé#mafha, 
Lothikámafha, Cakramafha, etc. i 
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these religious structures left their names to the sites at which they 
were erected. They can thus be traced to the present day in the 
designations of villages or city quartera.! 

The topographical interest which Kalhana's notices of town-founda- 
tions possess is considerably enhanced by the fact that in more than 
one case they are accompanied by accurate descriptions of the site 
chosen and the buildings connected with them. ‘Thus Kalhana’s 
detailed aecounts of the foundation of Pravarapura, iii. 336-363, is 
curiously instructive even in its legendary particulars. It enables us 
to trace with great precision the original position and limits of the city 
which was destined to remain thereafter the capital of Kaámir? Simi- 
larly the description given of Parihüsapura and its great shrines has 
made it possible for me to fix with accuracy the site of the town which 
Lalitaditya’s fancy elevated for a short time to the rank of a capital, 
and to identify the remains of the great buildings which once adorned 
it. Not less valuable from an antiquarian point of view is the account 
given to us of the twin towns Jayapura and Dvdravatt which King 
Jayüpida founded as his royal residence near the marshes of And9*rkoth.* 
We shall see below to what extent the correct identification of the extant 
ruins of Ka$mir has been facilitated by these and similar accounts of the 
Rajatarangint. 

20. Valuable as the data are which we gather from the two 

groups of notices just discussed, it may yet 

Topographical data be doubted whether by themselves, that is, 

rain ine unsupported by other information, they can 

throw as much light on the old topography 

of Kadmir as the notices which we have yet to consider. I mean the 

whole mass of incidental references to topographical points which we 
find interwoven with the historical narrative of the Chronicle. 

It is evident that where localities are mentioned in the course 
of a connected relation of events, the context if studied with due 
regard to the facts of the actual topography, must help us towards a 
correct identification of the places meant. In the case of the previous 
notices the Chronicler has but rarely occasion to give us distinct indica- 
tions as to the position of the sites or shrines he intended. In our 


l Tho name of tho Amrtabhavana, iii.9, survives in the present Ant®bavan ; 
Diddámafha and Skandabhavana in the Did*mar and Khand*bavan quarters of 
Srinagar; similarly Lalitaditya's great temple of Maertanda left its name to the 
village and district of Matan, 

$9 See noto iii. 339-349 nnd below, § 02. 

8 Compare Noto F, iv. 104-204, and below, 8 121. 

é Seo note iv, 506-511 ; also below, $ 122, 
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attempts to identify the latter we have therefore only too often to depend 
either on the accidental fact of other texts furnishing the required 
evidence, or to fall back solely on the comparison of the old with modern 
local names. That the latter course if not guided and controlled by 
other evidence, is likely to lead us into mistakes, is a fact which re- 
quires no demonstration for the critical student. 

lt is different with the notices the consideration of which we have 
left to the last. Here the narrative itself, in the great majority of 
cases, becomes our guide and either directly points out to us the real 
locality meant or at least restricts to very narrow limits the area within 
which our search must proceed. The final identification can then 
be safely effected with the help of local tradition, by tracing the modern 
derivative of the old local name, or by other additional evidence of this 
kind, 

For the purpose of such a systematic search it is, of course, a very 
great advantage if the narrative is closely connected and detailed. And 
it is on this acconnt that, as nlready stated above (5 17), Kalhana's 
lengthy relation of what was to him recent history, in Books vii. and 
vii, is for us so valuable. An examination of the topographical notes 
in my commentary on the Chronicle will show that the correct identifica- 
tion of many of the localities mentioned iu the detached notices of the 
first six Books has become possible only by means of the evidence fur- 
nished by the more detailed narrntive of the last two. 

In this respect the accounts of the endless rebellions and other 
internal troubles which fill the greater portion of the reigus of the 
Lohara dynasty, have proved particularly useful. The description of 
the many campaigns, frontier-expeditions and sieges connected with 
these risings supplies us with a great amount of topographical details 
mutually illustrating each other. By following up these operations on 
the map,—or better still on the actual ground, as | was often able to 
do,—it is possible to fix with precision the site of many old localities 
which would otherwise never have emerged from the haze of doubt and 
conjecture. 

In order to illustrate these general romarks it will be sufficient to 
refer ton few typical examples among the many identifications thus 
arrived at. As the corresponding notes of my commentary fully in- 
dicate the evidence on which these identifications are based, as well as 
the process of reasoning by which they were arrived at, it will not be 
necessary here to go into details. A very characteristic example is 
furnished by the important stronghold and territory of Lomana, which 
was formerly supposed to be Lahore. Its correct location at the 
present LoA*rin and the identification of the several places and routes 
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mentioned in the same neighbonrhood became possible only, as Note 
E, iv. 177, shows,! through the indications contained in Kalhanga’s 
description of the several sieges which this monntain fastness underwent 
in bis own time. Similar instances are the identifications of the 
Gopipri hill (the present Takht-i Sulaiman), and of the streams 
Mandsariy and KsirrikA (Mar and Kut%knul). Though prominent 
features in the topography of the capital itself, they could not have 
been correctly located but for the evidence supplied by the narrative 
of the last Book.4 The same is the case, e.g., with the name of the 
district HorAp& (Vular) and the important ethnic designation of Khata. 

21. Itis impossible to read attentively Kalhaga's Chronicle and 
in particular those portions which give fuller 
occasion for the notice of localities, without 
being struck with the exactness of his state- 
ments regarding the latter and with, what I 
may call, his eye for mattera topographical. 

We must appreciate these qualities all the more if we compare 
Kalbana’s local references with that vague and loose treatment which 
topographical points receive at the hands of Sanskrit authors gener- 
ally.* If it has been possible to trace with accuracy the great majority 
of localities mentioned in the Chronicle, this is largely due to the 
precision which Kalhana displays in his topographical terminology. It 
is evident that he had taken care to acquaint himself with the localities 
which formed the scene of the events he deseribed, Here too I may 
refer for more detailed evidence to my translation of the work and the 
notes which accompany it. A few characteristic points may, however, 
be specified as examplea. 

Striking evidence for the care with which Kalhana indicates topo- 


Accuracy of 
Kalhana’s 
topograhy. 


t Compare also my paper on tho ‘ Castle of Lohara,' Ind Ant. 1807, p. 225 «qq. 
below, § 49. 

8 Compare for Gopddri, notes i. 841; viii. 1104-10; for the Mahasarit, note 
iii, 330-349 ; for tho Kenia, note viii. 732. 

& Seo notes i. 306 and i. 317. 

è Nor ahould we forget the difficulty which Kalhana had to face by writing in 
metrical form. True indeed it is what Albérüni says of this form as adopted by 
Hindu scientific writers: “ Now it ia well-known that in all metrical compositions 
there is much misty and constrained phraseology merely intended to fill up the 
metro aud serving asa kind of patchwork, and this necessitates a certain kind of 
verbosity. This is aleo one of the reasons why a word has sometimes one meaning 
and sometimes another " (India, i. p. 10). 

Fortunately Kalhana has managed to escape these dangors as far as tho topogra- 
phical notices of his work are concerned. We find in his local terminology neither 
that mistiness nor multiplicity of meaning Albérini so jastly complains of, 
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graphical details, is furnished by his description of the great operations 
which were carried out under Avantivarman with a view to regulating 
the course of the Vitasta and draining the Valley.! Thanks to tho 
exnctness with which the relative position of the old and new confluence 
of the Vitastá and Sindhu is described, before and after the regulation, 
respectively, it has been possible even after so many centuries to trace 
in detail the objects and results of an important change in the hydro- 
graphy of the Valley. 

Equal attention to the topographical details we find in numerons 
accounts of military operations, Of these it will suffice to quote here 
the descriptions of the several sieges of Srinagar, under Sussala;? the 
battle on the Gopddri hill in the same reign ;* the blockade of Lohara, 
with the disastrous retreat through the mountains that followed,’ and, 
last but not least, the siege of the Sirahsild castle. The topographical 
accuracy of the latter account as proved in Note L, viii. 2492, almost 
presupposes on Kalhana's part a personal examination of the site. It is 
all the more noteworthy, because the scene of the events there recorded 
was a region outside Kasmir proper, distant and difficult of access. 

There are also smaller points that help to raise our estimate of 
Kalhapga's reliability in topographical matters. Of such I may men- 
tion for example the close agreement we can trace everywhere between 
Kalhana’s statements regarding distances, whether given in road or 
time-measure, and the actual facts. The number of marches reckoned 
by him is thus always easily verified by a reference to the stages ob- 
served on the corresponding modern routes. Not less gratifying is it 
to find how careful Kalhana is to distinguish between homonymous 
localities. In addition we must give credit to our author for the just 
observation of many characteristic features in the climate, ethnography, 
and economical condition of Kašmir and the neighbouring regions All 
these notices help to invest with additional iuterest the data furnished 
for the old topography of the country. 


1 Compare v. 84-121. 

-  $ Compare Note I, v. 97-100, on the Vitastáeindhusamgama, and below, §§ 69-72. 

$ Beo viii. 729 «qq; 1060 593. 

* Compara viii. 1000-1115. 

b Boo viii. 1842-80 and Noto E, iv. 177, 8 10. 

5 Compare for distance measurementa note i, 264; vw. 103; vii. 393; for the 
reckoning of marches on tho Vitastà Valley route, v. 225; on the Tostmaidin pass, 
vii, 140; on the route to the Pir Panigil Pass, vii. 558; on the way to Mirtagda, 
vii, 715, etc. | 

7 Compare notes i. 113; i. 124; v, 123 on the several Jyesfharudras and the 
way in which Kalbaga specifies them, 

8 Compare below, $8 77-79. 
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If the advantages thus accorded to us are duly weighed there 
seems every reason to congratulate ourselves on the fact that the 
enrliest and fullest record of Kaámir history that has come down to us 
was written by a scholar of Kalhana’s type. Whatever the short- 
comings of his work from a historical point of view may be, we may 
well claim for him the merit that he has provided us with a sound and 
ample basis for the study of the historical geography of his country. 

22. Another point still remains to be considered here in connection 
|» with Kalhana’s Chronicle, viz., to what extent 

can we accept the Sanskrit forms found in his 

text os the genuine local names of the period. 
This question deserves attention, because the popular language actually 
spoken in Kaémir in Kalhana’s time and for many centuries earlier, 
was not Sanskrit but undoubtedly an Apabhram4na dialect derived from 
it, which has gradually developed into the modern Kaémiri. 

Notwithstanding this circumstauce I think that Kalhana’s local 
names can on the whole safely be taken as the genuine designations of 
the localities, de, those originally given to them. My grounds for this 
belief are the following. q 

We have ample evidence to show that Sanskrit waa the official and 
sole literary language of the country, not only in Kalliana’s own time 
but also in those earlier periods from which the records used by 
him may have dated. This official use of Sanskrit we know to have 
continued iu Kaámir even into Muhammadan times. It assures us at 
once that the vast majority of village and town names must from the 
beginning have been given in Sanskrit. A detailed examination of 
Kalhaga's local names will easily demonstrate, on the one hand that 
these names are of genuinely Sanskrit formation, and on the other, 
that their modern Kaámiri representatives are derived from them by a 
regular process of phonetie conversion. We look in vain among this 
class of old local names for any which would show a foreign, i.e, non- 
Aryan origin and might be suspected of having only subsequently been 
pressed into a Sanskritic garb. 

As Sanskrit was used as the language of all official records for 
many centuries previous to Kalhnga's time, the Sanskrit names origin- 
ally intended for the great mass of inhabited places could be preserved, 
in official documents anyhow, without any difficulty or break of tradi- 
tion. And from such documents most of Kalhanpa's notices of places 
were undoubtedly derived, directly or indirectly. 

Only in rare cases can we suppose that the original form of a local 
name of this kind had been lost sight of, and that accordingly the Chro- 
nicler, or his authority, had to fall back on the expedient of sanskriti- 


Snnskrit form of 
local names. 
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zing in its stead the Apabhramdéa or Kasmiri form, as well as he could. 
There are in fact a few instances in which we have indications of such 
a mefamorphosis. Thus we find the same local name spelt either 
Bhaleraka or Baleraka in the Chronicle, and a village which Kalhana 
calls Ghoramülaka, referred to by Abhinanda, the author of the Küdam- 
barikathdsara (first half of 9th century), as Gauramülaka.! It is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that we have here varying attempts to reproduce 
in a Sanskritic garb original Apabhramsa names. But these cases are 
very rare indeed, and even in them other explanations of the different 
spellings are possible, 

These observations apply with nearly the same force also to other 
local names recorded in the Chronicle, such as those of mountains, 
streams, passes, etc. The great majority of these names must have 
very early found their place in official documents or, as we shall see 
below, in the Sanskrit legendaries or Mábütmyas of the numerous 
Tirthas. Ifany of them are in reality adaptations of Prakrit or Apa- 
bhraméáa forms, their quasi-official use is yet likely to have originated 
a long time before the date of Kalhana, 

Even to the present day the local nomenclature of Kaémir, whether 
in the Valley or in the mountains, showa throughout an unmistakeably 
Sanskritic character. This is most clearly illustrated by the constant 
recurrence of such terms as -pür or pdr (< pura), -mar (< matha), 
-thim (< arama), -koth (< kotta), om or gm (< gràma), -kund?l 
(< kupdala), -var (< Vata), in village names; of -sar (< saras), 
-nambal ( < nadvalá), »dg ( < nñga) in names of lakes, marshes, ete. ; 
of -van ( < vana), -ndr, (< nada), -marg (< mathikaé), oul (< galiká), 
brár (< bhattariká), -vath (< patha) in designations of alpine localities, 
peaks, passes, etc. ; -kul (< kulyà), -khan (< khani) in names of streams 
and canals. 

The Sanskrit etymology of the specific names preceding these terma, 
is even in their modern phonetic form very often equally transparent. 
At an earlier stage of the language the Apabbraméa names must have 
approached the corresponding Sanskrit forms much more closely, 
The reproduction of the popular names in a Sanskrit form could have 
then but rarely been attended with much difficulty or doubt. We may 
hence safely assume that the Sanskrit forms recorded by Kalhana 
represent in most cases correctly the original local names, and in the 
remainder cannot differ much from them. 

23. The later Sanskrit Chronicles which were composed with the 

distinct object of continuing Kalhana's work, 

Later Sanskrit furnish valuable supplements to the topogra- 

Ghronioles. phical information contained in the latter. 

1 Compare notes viii. 1861, and vii, 1289; viii, 2410. 
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These Chronicles are the Rafatarahgini of Jonarája who continued the 
narrative down to the reign of Sultan Zn»inu-l-'ábidin and died over his 
work, Ap. 1459;! the Jaína-RüjataraAgini composed by Jonaraja’s 
pupil Srivara which deals in four Books with the period a.p. 1459-86 ;* 
and finally, the Fourth Chronicle which was begun under the name 
Hajavalipataka by Prajyabhatta and completed by his pupil Suka some 
years after the annexation of Kaámir by Akbar, An. 1586.8 

It will be seen from the above dates that the narrative of the last 
two works falls entirely beyond the period of Hindu rule to which our 
enquiry is limited, and which may be considered to close finally with 
the usurpation of Shah Mir, Ap. 1339. The same holds good of the 
greater portion of Jonaraja’s Chronicle. The reigns of the late Hindu 
rulers, from Jayasimha to Queen Kota, are there disposed of with a 
brevity corresponding more to their own insignificance than to the 
intrinsic historical interest of the epoch. Notwithstanding this dif- 
ference in date the materials supplied by these later Chronicles have 
often proved of great use in clearing up points of the old topography 
of Ka$mir. For the mass of localities mentioned in them goes back 
to the Hindu period, and the names by which they are referred to, are 
also still mostly the old ones. 

Yet on the whole the inferiority of these later Chronicles when 
compared with Kalhana’s work, is as marked in the matter of topo- 
graphical information as it is in other respects. In the first place it 
must be noted that the whole text of these three distinct works does 
not amount to more than àbout one-half of Kalhana’s work. For re- 
ferences to sacred sites and buildings and other places of religious 
interest the account of Muhammadan reigns offers naturally but little 
opportunity. The incidental notices of other localities are also in 
proportion less numerous and instructive. For these later authors 
allow considerably more room to episodic descriptions and do by no 
means show that care for accuracy in topographical statements which 
we have noticed in Kalhana. 

It is curious to note how the gradual decline of Hindu learning in 
Knímir during the period of troubles and oppression which lasted with 
short interruptions for two and a half centuries previous to Akbar's 
conquest, is marked also in the character and contents of these later 


1 Seo S'riv. i. 6, 
8 See Fourth Chron. 6. 
5 Compare Fourth Chron. 8 sqq. Prüjynbhntta's composition ended with the year 
An. 1513.14 nnd the reign of Fatah Shah (verses 14-64). 
& The narrative of the period 1149-1339 a.p. filla only 305 verses in Jonnrain e 
Chronicle (347 according to the Bombay edition). 
J; LP | 
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Chronicles. JoxARAJA was n scholar of considerable attainments, but 
apparently without any originality. He shows himself yet well- 
acquainted with the old local nomenclature of the Valley, though outside 
it he too commits himself to forms like Purugavira (for Peshawar, recte 
Purusapura), etc. 

SRIVARA is a slavish imitator of Kalhann, not above reproducing 
whole verses of his predecessor. His text looks often more like a cento 
from the Ràüjntaraügini than an original composition. Notwithstanding 
the thorough study of Kalhana's work which this kind of exploitation 
presupposes, we find Srivara more than once betraying ignorance of the 
old names for well-known Kasmir localities. Thus we have the name of 
the Mah@sarit stream transformed into Mari, nn evident adaptation of 
the modern Mar;' Siddhapatha, the modern Sidan, represented ns 
Siuldhüdesa ;* the Tirtha of Martauda regularly referred to by its modern 
name Bhavana (Bavan), ete.5 

The work of PRA3YABHATTA and S'vkA is inferior in composition 
even to Srivara's Chronicle, and by the increased number of modern 
local names proves its authors’ scant familiarity with the old topography 
of Kasmir. Thus the ancient Jriyüsrama, the scene of Kalhana's 
Buddhist legend, i. 131 sqq., figures repeatedly in their narrative as 
Kicisrama, i.e, by its modern name Kits#hom.* Even the well-known 
liajapuri is metamorphosed into Ejavira (1), a queer reproduction of 
the modern Rajauri. The old castle of Lohara reappears as Luhara, an 


evident approach to the present Lóh?ri in ;* the ancient site of Cakra- - 


dhara is turned into Cakradhara, etc.? 

It is evident that when Sanskrit ceased to be.the language used for 
official purposes, the knowledge of the ancient names of localities and 
of the traditions connected with tho latter must have become gradually 
more and more restricted, In view of this decrease of traditional 
knowledge we have to exercise some caution when utilizing the evidence 
of the later historical texts for the elucidation of the old topographical 
data. At the same time it is easy to realize that their help is often of 
considerable value when connecting links have to be traced between 
those earlier data and the facts of modern topography. 


L Seo Sriv. ‘460; iii. 278; comp. note on Rajat. iii, 339. 

3 Sriv. iii. 364; iv. 203, 661. 

8 Sir, i. 376 ; in. 372. 

é See Fourth Chron. 234, 240, 384; comparo also note on Rajat, i, 147, 
b Fourth Chron. 542, 523. 

8 Ib., 134, 143, #99, 

3 It, 330, 
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24. It is convenient to refer here briefly to the Persian Tarikhs 

of Knámir which to some extent may be looked 

Persian Tšrikhs. upon as continuing the works of Kalhana and 

his Pandit successors. Unfortunately they furnish no material assistance 
for the study of the old topography of the country. ' 

All these works give in their initial portion an account of the 
Hindu dynasties which pretends to be translated from the Raja- 
taraügipi. Yet the abstract so given is in each case very brief and 
chiefly devoted to a reproduction of the legendary and anecdotal parta 
of Kalhana’s narrative. We thus look in vain in these abstracts for 
the modern equivalents of those local names, the ideutification of which 
is attended with any difficulty. 

In illustration of this it may be mentioned that even the Tarikh 
of Hnidar Malik Cadura (Tsad"r),' which is the earliest work of this 
class accessible to me and the fullest in its account of the Hindu period, 
compresses the narrative of Jayasimha's reign, filling about two thousand 
verses in the HRüjataraügipi, into two quarto pages. Of the localities 
mentioned in the original account of this reign not a single oue is 
indicated by the Muhammadan Chronicler. 

The later works- which all belong to the 18th or the present 
century, are still more reticent on the Hinda period and seem to have 
largely copied Haidar Malik's abstract. Taking into account the endless 
corruptions to which local names written in Persian characters are 
exposed, it will be readily understood why reference to these texts 
on point® of topographical interest yields only in the rarest cases some 
tangible result. 

25. It is a fortunate circumstance that several of the older Ka4mir 
poets whose works have been preserved for us, 
have had the good sense to let us know some- 
thing about their own persons and homes. The topographical details 
which can be gleaned from these authors, though comparatively few in 
number, are yet of distinct value. They enable us to check by independ- 
ent evidence Kalhana's local nomenclature, and in some instances 
acquaint us with localities of which we find no notice in the Chronicles. 

The first and most helpful of these Kasmirian authors is the well- 
known polyhistor KsEwESNDRA. His works, composed in the second and 
third quarter of the llth century, form important landmarks in various 
fields of Indian literature. Ksemendra seems to have felt n genuine 


` Kašmir poeta. 


| Written An. 1027, Ges A.D. 1617, in the twelfth year of Jahüngir'a reign, 
Haidar Malik takes his epithet Códura, recte Taqawr, from the Kasmir village of that 
name situated in the Nigam Parganas, some 10 miles south of Srinngar, close to the 
village of Val tor. 
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interest, rare enough among Indian scholars, for the realities of lis 
country and the life around him. He does not content himself with 


informing us of his family, the date of his works and the places where 
he wrote them.! 


In the Samayamü!rkà, one of his most original poems, which is 
intended to describe the snares of courtezans, he gives among other 
stories an amusing account of the wauderings of his chief heroine, 
Kankali, throngh the length and breadth of Kaémir? The numerous 
places which form the scene of her exploits, can all easily enough be 
traced on the map. More than once curious touches of true local colour 
impart additional interest to these references. To Kgemendra’s poem 
we owe, ei, the earliest mention of the Pir Pantgaél Pass (Paiicala- 
dharà) aud its hospice (mafha),* "There too we get a glimpse of the 
ancient salt trade which still follows that route with preference. Else- 
where we see the heroine smuggling herself as a Buddhist nun iuto tlie 
ancient Vihàra of Kriyüsrama, etc.* 

A different sketch of topographical interest we owe to the poct 
BiuLHaNa, He left his native land early in the reign of King Kalaáa 
(1063-59 a.p.), and after long wanderings became famous as the court 
poet of the Calukya king Tribhuvanamalla Parmadi in the Dekhan. 
In the last canto of his historical poem, the Vikramünkadevacarita, 


Bilhana gives us a glowing picture of the beauties of the Kasmir 


capital. Notwithstanding its panegyrical character, this account is laud- 
ably exact in its local details.5 In another passage the poet describes 
to us his rural home and its surroundings at the village of KAhonamusa, 
south-east of Srinagar. His touching verses attest as much his year- 
ning for his distant home as the faithfulness of his local recollections.® 


1 Compare the colophons of the variocs works first discovered and noticed by 
Prof. BÜnLER, Report, pp. 45 sqq. aud Appendix. 

2 This hamorous peregrination fills the ij. Samaya of the work; soo Kévyamálá 
edition, pp. 6-16. The abundance of curious local details makes n commeritated 
translation of the little Kavya very desirable, notwithstanding the risky nntnro 
of part of ita contents, A personal knowledge of Knámir would certainly bo 
required for the task. 

8 See Samayam, ii. 90 sqq. The majha on the pasa corresponds to the present 
‘Athabéd Sarai, m short distance below the top of the pass on the KaSmir side ;, 
sse below, § 44. 

4 BSamayam, ii. 61 224. 


b Prof. Béunen to whom we owe the discovery of Bilhaga's chief work, has — 


given in his Introduction nn admirable analysis of the contents of Sarga xviii nm 
illustrating the poet's biography. For his description of contemporary Srinagara, 
neo pp. 7 sqq- 

8 Bee Vikram. xviii, 70 «qq. Prof. Bühler daring hia Kafmir tonr, 1875, had 
the satiafoction of visiting the poet's native place, the present village of Khuntmoh, 


- 
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Similar in character though less ample in detail, is the description 
of Kasmir and its capital Pravarapura which Mankha, Kalhana's 
contemporary, inserts in the iii. Canto of his Kavya Srikanthacarita.! 
Here we have the ndvantages of n commentary written by Jonnarája, the 
Chronicler, which duly notices and explains the points of local interest. 

26. To complete our review of those Kasmirian texts of topo- 

| graphical interest which may be distinguished 
The Lokaprakāśa. as ste we must refer briefly to Seier, 
glossary and manual which goes by the name of Ksemendra's Lokupra- 
kāśa. Professor A. Weber has recently published valuable extracts 
from this text.4 I myself have had occasion to refer to it frequently 
in the notes on the Rájataraügipni, The work represents a strange 
mixture of the usual Koda and a practical handbook dealing with various 
topics of administration and private life in Ka4mir, 

A great deal of the information contained in it is decidedly old, and 
probably from the hand of our well-known Ksemendra. But there are 
unmistakeable proofs, both in the form and contents of the book, showing 
that it has undergone considerable alterations aud additions down even 
to the 17th century. This is exactly what we must expect in a work 
which had remained in the practical use of the Kasmirian * Karkans’ 
long after the time when Sanskrit had ceased to be the official language 
of the country. 

The Lokaprakàéa supplies us with the earliest list of Kaémir 
Parganas. It gives besides the names of numerous localities inserted 
in the forms for bonds, * Hugdis,' contracts, official reports, and the like 
which form the bulk of Praká$as ii. and iv. The Pargana list as well 
as these forms exhibit local names of undoubtedly ancient date side by 
side with comparatively modern ones. Some of the latter belong to 
places which were only founded during the Muhammadan rule.* 


He conld thas verify on the spot every point of the description which Bilhana gives 
of that ‘‘coquettish embellishment of the bosom of Mount Himülnya;'' see Report, 
PP. 4 eat, | 

| See Srikanthac. iii. 10-24, 68 424. 

2 Seo Zu Keemendra's Loktaprakása, in Indische Studien, xviii. pp. 250—412, 

$ See particularly Note H (iv. 495), on the Ka£mir monetary syatem, $ 10. 

* Compare, eg, in Prak&sa ii Joinanagara, fonnded by Zainn-l-‘abidin (see 
Jonar. 1153); Alabhadenapuva (ët, iv, 318), ote. 
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Secrong ViI.—Tar NILAMATA AND MAnATMYAS, 


27. We have already above drawn attention to the fact that 
Kaámir has since early times been pre-emi- 
nently a country of holy sites and places of 
pilgrimage of all kinds. These objects of l 
ancient local worship have always played an important part in the 
historical topography of the Valley and the adjacent mountain regions. 
It is hence no small advantage that there are abundant materials at 
our disposal for the special study of this Topographia sacra of Kasmir. 

` The oldest extant text which deals in detail with Kasmirian Tirthas, 
is the Nilamatapurüna. This work which Kalhana used as one of his 
sources, claims to give the sacred legends regarding the origin of the 
country aud the special ordinances wbich Nila, the lord of Kasmir 
Nagas, had revealed for the worship and rites to be observed in it.? 

It is unnecessary to refer here to the legends which are related at the 
commencement of work, and to ‘the rites proclaimed by Nila’ which 
together with the former occupy about two-thirds of the extant text.> 
These parts have been fully discussed by Prof, Bühler in his lucid LA 
analysis of the Nilamata* The remaining portions, however, deserve 
here special notice as forming,—to use Prof. Bühler's words—“ a real 
mine of information, regarding the sacred places of Kasmir and their 
legends.” 

In the first place we find there a list of the principal Nágas or 
sacred springs of Kaémir (vv. 900-975). This is followed by the in- 
teresting legend regarding the Mahápadma lake, the present Volur, 
which is supposed to ocenpy the place of tlie submerged city of Candra- 
pura (vv. 976-1008).6 The Paurápa then proceeds to an enumeration 
of miscellaneous Tirthas chiefly connected with Siva’s worship (vv. 
1009-48). To this is attached a very detailed account, designated as 
Bhatefvaramahdtmya, of the legends connected with the sacred lakes 
and sites on Mount Haramukuta (vv. 1049-1148). Of a similar d 
Mabatmya relating to the Kapntesvara Tirtha, the present Kothér,? 
only a fragment is found in our extant text (vv. 1149-68). The list of 


The Nilamata- 
purana, 


1 


| Sce Rajat, i. 14. 
2 Compare Rajat, i, 178-184. e : 
8 Nilamata, vv. 1-366, contain the legends, v. 307-899 the rites above referred to. 


+ See Report, pp 38 sqq. Ë 
* Compare below, $ 74, and Report, p. 10, 
5 Compare below, $ 57, and Rajat, notes i, 36, 107, 113, — 
1 Bee below, § 112, and Rajat, i. 32 note, | s RK 
Ki 
* = 4 
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Visnu-Tirthas which succeeds it (vv. 1169-1248), is comparatively 
short, as indeed the position of this god is a secondary one in the 
popular worship of Ka&smir. 

After a miscellaneous list of sacred Samgamas or river-confluences, 
Nagas and lakes (vv. 1249-78) we are treated to a somewhat more 
detailed synopsis of the chief Tirthas of Kadmir (vv. 1271-1371). 
This is of special interest, because an attempt is made here to describe 
the Tirthas in something like topographical order, and to group with 
them such localities as are visited on the same pilgrimage. It is thus 
possible to determine, with more certainty than in the case of other 
Tirtha lists, the particular holy sites intended by the author. 

This synopsis starts in the east with the fountain of the Nilanüga 
(Vérnag), and follows with more or less accuracy the course of the 
Vitasta nnd its afluents down to the gorge of Varühamüla. A short 
Vitastümühütmya, describing the origin aud miraculous powers of this 
the holiest of Kasmir rivers (vv. 1371-1404), closes the text of 
Nilamata, such as it is found in our Manuscripts. 

This text is unfortunately in a very bad condition owing to numer- 
ous laeunm and textual corruptions of all kinds. Prof. Bühler held 
that the Nilamata in its present form could not be older than the 6th 
or 7th century of our era.! It appears to me by no means improbable 
that the text has undergone changes and possibly additions at later 
periods. On the whole, however, the local names found in it bear an 
ancient look and agree closely with the forms used by Kalhana. The 
difference in this respect between the Nilamata and the Mahatmyas, iu 
their extant recensions, is very marked and helps to prove the compara- 
tively late date of most of the latter. On the other hand it deserves 
to be noted that without the more systematic and detailed accounts of 
the various Tirthas as found in the Mahatmyas, the identification of 
mnny of the sacred places referred to in the Nilamata would probably 
have been impossible. 

The fact of all extant copies of the work showing practically 
the same defective text, seems to indicate that the changes and 
additions to which I alluded above, cannot be quite recent. If such 
a revision had been made at a time comparatively near to the dnte of 
our oldest MS. we could, after the analogy of other instances, expect 
an outwardly far more correct, i.e. ‘cooked,’ text. The operation here 
suggested was actually performed some thirty years ngo by the late 
Pandit Sáhibrüàm. Receiving the orders of Maharaja Ranbir Singh to 


i Compare Report, p. 40. The oldest and best. MB. of the Nilamata which I 
was able to secure and collate, is dated in the Laukika year 81. This date judging 
from the appearance of the MS. probably corresponds to A.D, 1705-6. 
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prepare the text of the Nilamata for edition, he ‘revised’ the work with 
scant respect for its sacred character by filling up the lacune, expanding 
obscure passages, removing ungrammatical forms, ete. Fortunately 
Prof. Bühler reached Kasmir early enough to learn the origin of this 
‘cooked ' text, and to give due warning ns to its trne character. 

The Nilamata seems thus to have escaped in recent times that 
process of continual adaptation which, as we shall see, must be assumed 
to have greatly affected all extant Maihatmyns. The reason probably 
is that it conld never have been used, like the latter, as a practical 
pilgrims’ manual and itinerary by the Purohitas of the various Tirthas. 

28. Among the texts dealing specially with the sacred sites of 
Kasmir the Haracaritacintimani can be placed, 
perhaps, nearest in date to the Nilamata- 
purāņa. It is not like the latter and the 
Mahatmyas, an anonymous composition, claiming recognition iu the 
wide folds of canonical Purana literature. It owns as its author the poet 
Jayadratha, of the Kasmirian family of the Rajauakas, and a brother of 
Jnyaratha. The pedigree of the family as given iu Jayaratha’s 
Tautrálokaviveka, a Saiva treatise, shows that Jayadratha must have lived 
about the end of the 12th or beginning of the 13th century.’ 

Hia work which is written in a simple Kavya style, relates in 
thirty-two Cantos as many legends concerning Siva and his various 
Avatüras, Eight of these legends are localized at well-known Kaś- 
mirian Tirthas. They give the author ample opportunity of mentioning 
other sacred sites of Kaémir directly or indirectly connected with the 
former.* 

Jayadratha’s detailed exposition helps to fix clearly the form which 
the legends regarding some of the most popular of Kasmirian Tirthas 
had assumed in the time immediately following Kalhana. The local 
names as recorded by Jayadratha, agree closely with those of the 
Rájataraügipi. They prove clearly that the forms em ployed by Kalhana 
must have been those generally current in the Sanskrit usage of the 
period. For the interpretation of Nilamata's brief notices the Hara- 


1 Seo Report, pp. 33, 38, 

3 Compare BÜnrkn, Report, pp. 61, 81, cliii. 

$ The Haracaritacintémani has recently been printed as No. 61 of the Kávyamáld 
Series, Bombay, (1897), chiefly from the toxt as contained in my MS, No, 206, ` 

4 The cantos containing these legends aro i, Jvalilihgivatira, iv. Nandirudra- 
vatàra, vii. Cakrapradina; x.-xiv, Vijnyeivara-, Pibgaleivara-, Vitanta:, Svayambba- 
nitha-, Kapatesvara Avatáras, L CUM 

& An index of the Knémir local names in tho ritacintimani, with explan- 
atory notes, haa been prepared ander my supervision by P. Govind Kaul and printed 
as an Appendix to the Kavyamala edition. | 


The Haracarita- 
cintümani. 
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caritacintimani is of great value. Its plain and authentic narrative 
enables us often to trace the numerous modifications which the various 
local legends as well as the names of the localities connected with 
them have undergone in the extant Mahaitmyas. 

29. Reference has already been made above to the numerous texts 
$ known as AMühütmyas which we ess of 

The Mabaunyaa. all the more — Tirthas of Kuémir. 
They claim with few exceptions to be extracted from Purágas or 
Puránic collections (Saritüs).! Ordinarily they set forth in detail 
the legends relating to the partieular pilgrimage place, the spiritual 
and other benefits to be derived from its visit, and the special rites 
to be gone through by the pilgrims at the various stages of the itinerary. 
The abstract given of the S'áradámüháütmya in Note B, on Rajat. i. 37, 
may serve to indiente the manner in which these subjects are usually 
treated in the average texts of this class. 

Prof. Bühler was the first to recognize the value of the Mahatmynas 
for a systematic study of the old topography of Kaámir. Among the 
Sanskrit Manuscripts which he acquired during his tour in Kaémir, 
there nre sixteen distinct text. of this kind* My own search in this 
divection, facilitated by successive visits to the various Tirthas them- 
selves, has enabled me to collect altogether fifty-one separate Mahitmya 
texts. The list of my collection which has been given in a supple- 
mentary Note, may be considered fairly to exhaust the present range 
of this literature. 

In extent the Māhātmyas vary greatly. By the side of texts like the 
Vitastamahdtmya with its fifteen hundred Slokas, we have legendaries 
of more modest dimensions amounting only to a few dozens of verses. 
Equally marked differences in the matter of age become apparent on 
closer examination. 

Unmistakenble indications prove that many of the Mahatmyas now 
in actual use are of late composition or redaction. Among the texts so 
characterized, the Mahatmyas of some of the most popular pilgrimage 
places, like the Haramukuta lakes, the cave of Amaranatha, Iéesvara 
(14*bar), aré particularly conspicuous. The indications here referred to 
are furnished chiefly by the local names which in their very form often 
betray a modern origin. This may conveniently be illustrated by a 


L Most of the Kaámir Mihitmyas allege to be portions of the Bhrnagifasamhitá. 
Others claim special authority by representing themselves as parts of the Adi, 
Brahma, Brahmavaivarta, Varāha and Bhavisyat Parana. 

$ See Report, pp. iv. sqq. Nos, 48, 51, 52, 55, 62, 75, 82, B4, 99, 100 there quoted 
ns separate texta are only chapters of the Amarandthamáhdtm ya. 

% See Supplementary Note AA, 
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brief analysis of the most instructive of such names found in the 
Vitastamahalimya, 

This text claims to furnish an account of all the Tirthas along the 
course of the holy river and is designated as a portion of the Bħhràgisa- 
sa huta. Notwithstanding this pretended antiquity we find the famous 
Nilanüga introduced to us by the name of Virandga (i. 58; ii. 33). 
This form is wholly unknown to the Nilamata, Rájataraügini or any 
old text. It is nothing but a clumsy rendering of the modern namo of 
the village Vérmüg near which this fine spring is situnted.! The 
ancient site of Jayavana, mentioned by Bilhana and Kalhana, the pre- 
sent Zervan, is metamorphosed into Yavani (vi. 4)? The village of 
Pündréthan which derives its name from Purdnddhisthana,® ‘the old 
capital,’ and bears the latter designation even in Srivara's Chronicle, 
figures as Püdadrstika (!), xii. 24. That Maksikasviimin (Máy?sum)* 
and the Mahdasarit (Mür)* appear as Müyüsimá and Mari, can after this 
specimen of fancy nomenclature scarcely surprise us. 

But we must all the same feel somewhat startled when we find that 
this text which claims to be revealed by S'iva, refers repeatedly to the 
modern village of Shüd'pür, at the confluence of the Vitasta and Sind, 
by the name of Süradápura. Shád'pür, an abbreviation for Shahübuddin- 
pür, was, as Jonarája's Chronicle shows, founded only in the 14th 
century by Sultén Shahabu-d-din.® Quite on a level with the knowledge 
of old topography here displayed are many other references to loca- 
lities, eg., the mention of the modern garden Shalimar, a creation of 
the Mughals (Salamara), xxi. 39; of the ancient Huskapura as Usah- 
karana? (for Uskiir!), xxix. 103, etc. 

In several cases these fancy renderings of modern local names 
are explained by whimsical etymologies which again in due turn give 
rise to new-fangled legends quite iu the style of the old nidünakathüs. 

Similar proofs of modern origin can be traced in several other 
popular Mahatmyas, though perhaps not with equal frequency. Thus 
we find in the Haramukufagangamahaimya the name of the sacred 
mountain itself transformed from Haramukufa into Haramukha (the 


1 The name Vérndg is probably derived from the name of the Pargana Ter, mon- 
tioned by Abà-l-Fazl, ii. p. 370. 

8 Seo bolow, 5 105. 

8 Bee Rajat. ñi. 99 note and below, $ 89; also Sriv. iv. 290. 

è Seo Rajat. iv. 88 note and below, § 99. 

s Compare Rajat, iii. 339-349 note and bolow, § 65. 

6 Ree Jonar. 409. A popular etymology accepted in good faith by more than 
one Enropean writer, seos in &bšdipür tho ‘village of the marringe, acil. between 
the Vitast& and Sind Rivers! 

7 Compare Rajat. i, 168 note and below, $ 124. 
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present Haramukh),! the ancient site of Bhütesvara (Buth*ésr) so well- 
known to the Rájataraügipi and all old texts, turned into Bodhefvara, 
eto. In the Amarandthamahatmya of which there is a comparatively 
old copy in the Poona collection, we are also treated to Padrsti as the 
Sanskrit name of Pündr?ethan, to Susramanüga (for Ká. BSuframnig) 
ns the name of the Inke where the Nga Sufravas of the old legend 
took up his abode, and the like. Examples of local names similarly 
perverted in other Mahatmyas will have to be mentioned passim in 
our account below. 

It is important to note that by the side of texts like those jnst 
mentioned, there are others which on the whole show close conformity 
with our genuine old sources both in matter of legend and local names.* 
And even in the M&hd&tmyas which in their present form we have 
every reason to consider as recent compositions, there is often abundant 
evidence of the use of earlier materials and traditions.* It will be 
ensier to understand the singular discrepancies in the value and charac- 
ter of these texts on examining the peculiar conditions uuder which 
they have originated. 

30. The Mahitmyas are in the first place hand-books for the 

Olizis nd Purohitas of the particular Tirthas who have 
and purpose the privilege of taking charge of the pilgrims. 

— yas They mira priests as chief authorities for 
the claims they put forth on behalf of the holiness of their Tirtha, 
and for the rewards they promise for its visit. They are also intended 
to support their directions as to the rites to be observed by the pilgrim, 
and the route to be taken by him on the journey, It is usual for the 
Purohitas to recite the Mahatmya for the benefit of their clients in the 
course of the pilgrimage tour. At the same time its contents are 
expounded to them by a free verbal rendering in Kasmiri. 


1 See bolow, Š 57. The kh at the end of the modern name is due to a phonetic 
law of Kaémiri which requires the aspiration of every final tenuis; see J. A. S. B., 
1897, p. 183. SE 

$ Compare Rajat. i. 267 note. The modern Ks. form Sudramnag is the regular 
phonetic derivative of Suéravandga by which name the lake is designated in the 

| tacintamani, ote. 
— AE eu the NEM GL YS collection known as the Survdvata ra ( No. 213 
in my list of MSS.), the Méartdndamahatmya (No. 219), the Vijavesvaramdhaótmya 
(No. 220), may bo particularly mentioned. None of these, however, are now known 
to the local Parohitas, more recent and inferior texta having taken their place. 

& Thus e.g, the Mihitmya of the present Iétbar ( Féeévara ; see Rijat. ij. 134) 
shows plainly its very recent origin by calling the Tirtha JiaviMra (n garbled 
reproduction of 14brér < Iéoivnra), and by similar blunders. | Yet it knows correctly 
the sacred spring of Sutadhárá already mentioned by Ksemendra, 
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As but very few of the priests have enough knowledge of Sanskrit 
to follow the text intelligently, these translations are more or lesa 
learned by heart. Often as my manuscripta show, interlinear Kaémiri 
glosses are resorted to in order to assist the reader's memory. 

These local priests known now in Kaémir as thOn*pat! (Skr. sthana- 
pati), nre as a rule quite ns ignorant and grasping as their confrères, 
the Pujáris, Bhojkis, etc., of India proper. They are held deservedly 
in very low estimation by the rest of the Brahman community. That 
their condition was more or less the same in earlier times too, though 
their influence and numbers may have been greater, can be safely con- 
cluded from more than one ironical allusion of Kalhana.! These are 
the people to whose keeping the Mahatmya texts have always been 
eutrusted. Their peculiar position and calling explain, I think, most 
of the curious changes which the latter have undergone. 

Tenacious as local worship is, there is the evidence of concrete 
enses to show that not only the route of pilgrimage, but the very site of 
a Tirtha has sometimes been changed in comparatively recent times. 
In proof of this it will suffice to refer to the detailed account I have 
given of the transfers that have taken place in the case of the ancient 
Tirthas of Bheda and Süradà* Minor modifications must naturally have 
been yet far more frequent. The visit of a principal Tirtha is regularly 
coupled with bathings, Sraddhas and other sacrificial functions at a 
series of other sacred spots. The choice of these subsidiary places of 
worship must from the beginning have depended on local considerations. 
As these changed in the course of time, variations in the pilgrimage 
route must have unavoidably followed. 

To bring the text of the Mahitmya into accord with these succes- 
sive changes was a task which devolved upon the local Purohitns. The 
texts we have discussed above bear, in fact, only too manifestly tho traces 
of their handiwork. Sound knowledge of Sanskrit and literary culture 
nre likely to have been always as foreign to this clnss of men na 
they are st present. When it became necessary for them to introduce 
the names of new localities into tho text of the Mühütmyn there was 
every risk of these names being shown not in their genuine old forms, 
but in hybrid adaptations of their modern Kaésmiri equivalents, This 
risk naturally increased when Sanskrit ceased to be the official 
language of Kaémir, and the knowledge of the old local names was 
gradually lost even among those maintaining scholarly traditions in the 
country. 


! Compare Rajat. ii. 132 note and v. 465 sqq.; vii. 13 aqg.; viii. 709, 900 sqq., 939. 
3 Compare Notes A (Rajat. i. 35) and B (Kájat. i. 37). 
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31. Another potent cause seems to have co-operated in this vitiation 
Basin x of the local nomenclature of the Máháütmyas. 
S putar etymology I mean ‘ popular etymology.’ We have already 

n local names of | 
Mahatmyas. referred to the tendency displayed throughont 
these tracts of making the names of localities, 
rivers, springs, etc., the starting-point for legendary anecdotes, For men 
of such very scant knowledge of Sanskrit as the fAün*pot's invariably 
nre, it was naturally far easier to explain such etymological stories when 

they were based on the modern local names. 

It is undoubtedly this reason which has, e.g., led the compiler of the 
present Haramukutagangámüháatmya to substitude the name Karanka- 
nadi for the old Kanakavühini. By the latter name the stream coming 
from the Haramukuta lakes is designated in all our old texts, as ex- 
plained in my note on Rajat. i. 149-150. By turning Kànk*nai, the 
modern derivative of this old name, into Karatkanadi, * the skeleton- 
stream, the compiler of the Mahatmya gets an occasion to treat his ` 
readers to a legend likely to appeal to their imagination. The river 
is supposed to have received this appellation, because Garuda had 
dropped at its Samgama with the Sindhu the skeleton (karaáka) of 
the Re Dadhici which Indra before had used as his weapon, eto! 
This story, it is true, is wholly unknown to the Nilamata or any other 
old text. But, on the other hand, it has got the great merit of being 
easily explained and proved to any Kaéímiri pilgrim. He cannot fail 
to realize the manifest connection between Karanka and his familiar 
k*ranz, ‘skeleton.’ 

An exactly similar case of ‘ popular etymology’ has been noticed 
in the analysis of the Saradamahatmya as contained in my Note B 
(1. 37). There the name of the village Sun?-Drang is reproduced as 
Suvarnardhdagaka and explained by a legend, how the Muni Sdndilya 
had at that spot half his body (ardhüngaka) turned into gold  ( suvarna ), 
etc, In reality the village name is derived from the old term Drañga, 
' watch-station, by which the place is mentioned by Kalhaga. The 
distinguishing prefix Sun?-, meaning ‘ gold ' in Kaémiri, was given to it, 
because it lay on the route to the old gold-washing settlements in the 
Kisangaüngà Valley.* 


l Tho story is spnn ont at great length in Patala iii, of the Hauramwukufagasgá- 
mahdtmya, MS, No. 221. 

3 See viii, 2507, 2702, 

5 For other examples of local names in Miábhàatimyas metamorphosed for the 
above ronson, compare my notes Rajat. vi. 177 ( Bhimadvipa in the Mártipdarmóáh., for 
Bum? za); i. 267 (Segandga in the Amarefvaramil., for the older Suéramandoo, recte 
Sufravondga); Noto C, i 124 (Jyesthesvara, the prosent Jyéthér, turned into a site 
of Jyestha), eto. e 
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It would be easy to multiply examples showing the strange vicissi- 
tudes to which old topographical names are exposed at the hands of the 
local Purohita. But the explanations already given will suffice to prove 
that the topographical data found in Mahatmyas can only then be used 
safely when they arecritically sifted and supported by our more reliable 
sources. 

A critical examination of these data is, however, much impeded 
by the difficulty we experience in fixing the exact age of particular 
Máhütmyas and their component portions! Even in the case of ap- 
parently old texts modern additions and changes may be suspected, 
while again the most recent concoctions may preserve fragments of 
genuine tradition? In view of these considerations I have not. thought 
it safe to crowd my maps with hundreds of names of petty Tivthns 
as found in the Mabitmyas, but have marked only those pilgrimage 
sites the aucient names of which can be established with certaiuty. 


l The difficulty hero indicated is increased by the fact that no really old 
manuscripts of Mühütmyas seem to bo preserved in Kam, MSS, written on 
birch-bark, e. earlier than the 17th century, are quite unknown nt present. Of tho 
numerous paper MSS. I have examined, none seem to me older than two cen- 
turies nt the utmost. It is probable that this absence of older copies is due to tho 
rough usage to which Mahitmya MSS. are exposed when carried about on the 
pilgrimage tours. 

2 Iam glad that chance gave me an opportunity of gaining some personal ex- 
perience of the manner in which Máh&tmyas are occasionally produced. Some ten 
yenrs ago the Purohitas or Büchbattas of the Gan®patyar quarter in Srinagar reco- 
vered an ancient Linga from a Mosque and began to erect n small shrine for it near 
the river Ghat of Mal®yir, Guided by a local tradition which, as far as I can judge, 
may be genuine, they believed this to have been the site of the shrine of Siva 
Vardhaméneéfa mentioned already in the Réjatarangini (see note ii, 123). The Linga 
was re-consecrated accordingly by this name. 

In 1891, when examining old sites in this part of tho city, I also visited the 
temple of Vardhaminefa then under construction. The interest I showed in tho 
old Lihga and in the tradition regarding it, coupled with an appropriate Dakgina, 
moon secured me the confidence of the hoad-Parohita of the little shrine, ‘ Pandit ' 
T.R., a man more intelligent than the avernge of his fraternity, was not slow to 
confess to mo that the Mahitmya of tho Tirtha in spé wns as yot under preparation, 
Some weeks later when in camp near Srinagar, I received the visit of my Purohita 
from Vardhamiünefa's shrine. He brought me the draft of the new Mihatmyn 
and asked my assistance in revising it. 

Í found it to consist chiefly of extracts from the Vitastimihitmya. "Tho pasenges 
dealing with Vardhamineda and the neighbouring Tirthos within the city had been 
suitably amplified with laudatory versos in the usual Mibatmya style culled from 
other toxta. The vested interests of other local ehrinos had recoived due recogni- 
tion by being included in the Yátrá of Vardhaminesa. I did what I conld to indicate 
the genuine names of these localitios, This quasi-antiquarian co-operation doos 
not seem to have detracted from the popularity of the now Mahitmya among the 


Bichbattas of Gan®patyér, 
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32. It is a curious fact that among our authorities for the Tepogra- 
phía sacra of Ka4mir we must allow a con- 
— —— spicuous place to a Muhammadan writer. It 
is AnO-r-Fazr, the minister of Akbar, who in 
the chapter of his Ain-i Akbari dealing with the ‘Sarkar of Kashmir’ 
has left us a very accurate account of many of the holy places in the 
Vnalley.! Abü-l-Fazl's detailed description of Kasmir is valuable in 
many respects to the historical student. But it is particularly in con- 
nection with our topographical search that we must feel grateful to the 
nuthor for having like his great master “ caught some of the enthusiasm 
of the Valley " (Rennell). 

Abü-l-Fazl tells us that “the whole country is regarded as holy 
ground by the Hindu sages.” He also refers in general terms to the 
numerous shrines dedicated to the various deities and to the popular 
worship of ‘snakes,’ ie, the Nagas, “of whom wonderful stories are 
told," He then proceeds to describe in detail the most notable sites, 
giving among these particular prominence to what Dr. Bernier aptly 
called ‘les merveilles’ of the country. 

This account of Abü-l-Fazl represents for us an anthentic survey 
of all the Ka&mirian Tirthas that were well-known and popular at the 
end of the 16th century. It serves as a most useful link between 
our older texts dealing with these pilgrimage places and the modern 
tradition, It helps us to check the data of the Mahitmyas in many 
particulars of topographical interest.  Abü-l-Fazl's notes have enabled 
me to trace in more than one instance the position of ancient Tirthas 
or particular features regarding them which have since his time been 
wholly forgotten? It cannot be doubted that Abü-l-Fazl's list of 
sacred sites to which we have to refer so frequently in our subsequent 
notes, was supplied by competent Brahman informants just as his 
abstraet of the Sanskrit Chronicles. 


L Vol. i. pp. 564-570 in Prof. Blochmann's edition of the Ain-: Akbari; vol. ii, 
pp. 354-366 in the Bibliotheca Indica translation of the work (Col. H. S. Jarrett). 
Abü-I-Fazl's account of Kaí£mir wonld woll doserve a fuller commentary than the 
one which the translator, in the absence of special local studies, was able to give. 
The necount of Mirza Hnidar (in the Türikh-i Raghidi) and Bernier’s notes could 
conveniently be discussed on the same occasion. 

2 Compare my notes on Bhedagiri (i. 35), the Saraddátirtha (i, 37), the 
Tuksakandga (i, 220); also supplementary note to i. 107, 
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SECTION VII.—Locat TRADITION. 


33. It now remains for us only to indicante briefly what help 
surviving tradition offers for the study of 
the ancient topography of Kasmir. The tradi- 
tion with which we are here concerned, presents 
itself in two forms. One is the tradition of the ‘ learned,’ regarding the 
ancient sites of the country in general, kept up more or less in connec- 
tion with written records. The other is that genuine local tradition 
which is strictly confined in its limits but is kept up equally among 
literate and illiterate of particular places. 

Among those who represent in Kaémir learned tradition of the 
former type there must again be distinguished the few Pandit families 
of Srinagar in which the serious study of Sanskrit Sastras has been 
maintained, and the great host of * Báchbattas.' With the latter class 
we have already become partially acquainted in the course of our 
examination of the Mahütmyas. We have had occasion to note the 
conspieuous absence of genuine knowledge as regards the ancient 
topography of the country in those texts which form the character- 
istic products of this class’ literary activity. 

The Purohitas’ knowledge of Sanskrit is ordinarily of the scantiest 
kind, and their ‘reading’ confined to Máhátmyas and devotional texts 
learned by heart withont propercomprehension. Wecan hence scarcely 
expect them to have preserved genuine traditions regarding those 
historically interesting localities which are mentioned only in the 
Chronicles. It is only in the matter of those sacred sites, pilgrimage 
routes andthe like which form asit were, their own particular profes- 
sional domains, that their testimony can claim special attention. Yet 
even in this limited field the Purohitas’ traditions are, as we have seen, 
often of a very modern growth. Their statements, therefore, require 
under all circumstances to be tested with critical caution. 

34. ‘Learned’ tradition as represented by the Srinagar Pandits 

of modern times, is best guaged by an ex- 
— — — amination of what the late Pandit SAHIBRÁM 
— (+ 1872) has specially recorded on the sub- 

ject of ancient sites. 

P. Sáhibrüm who was undoubtedly the foremost among Kaésmirian 
Sanskrit scholars of the last few generations, had been commissioned by 
the late Maharaja Ranbir Singh to prepare a descriptive survey of all 
ancient Tirthas of Kaémir. For this purpose a staff of Pandits was 
placed at his disposal whose business it was to collect the necessary 


Local tradition of 
the learned. 
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materials in the various parts of the country. The large work which 
was to be prepared on the basis of these materials, was never completed, 
and of the latter themselves I was able to recover only small portions. 
But some time before his death Pandit Sühibrám had drawn up 
abstracts of the information he had collected under the title of 
Kasmiratirthasamgraha, and of these I have been also able to obtain 
copies. The most detailed and apparently latest recension of this 
Tirthasarngraha is the one contained in No. 61 of Prof, Bühler's col- 
lection of MSS. now at Poona. 

This little work gives a list of numerous Tirthas with brief indica- 
tions of their special features and position, arranged in the topographi- 
eal order of Parganas. It ia useful enough as a comprehensive synopsis 
of such sacred sites as were known at the time to local worship. The 
references to many obscure little shrines, Nagas, etc. show that the 
enquiries of Pandit Sühibram's assistants had been extensive. But the 
work proves at the same time how little help traditional learning in Kasmir 
could offer in our days for the serious study of the old topography of the 
Valley. 

Pandit Sáhibrüám's plan is to indicate each Tirtha’s position by 
mentioning the territorial division in which it is situated, as well as the 
nearest village or other well-known locality. Tt was undoubtedly the 
learned author's desire to give all local names in their old Sanskrit forms 
as far as they were known to him. Accordingly we find a number of 
localities correctly mentioned by their genuine old designations. But 
unfortunately the number of the latter is truly insignificant when 
compared with those local names which are plainly recognizable as new 
fabrications, as worthless as those already mentioned iu connections 
with the topography of the modern Mahatmyas. 

^ Tn consideration of the fact that P. Sahibrüm deserves to be looked 
upon as the best representative of modern Kaámirian scholarship;? it is 
only just to illustrate the above remarks by a few examples. I take 
them only from among those local names the genuine forms of which 
can be easily ascertained from the Rajataratgini. The lake of the 
Naga Suíravas? the present Susram Nag, is named Susramandga in one 


1 The papers acquired be me refer to some of the north-eastern Parganna 
and contain descriptions (in Sanskrit) of the various Nagas, Lihgas, ete., the 
miraculous stories relating to them, together with the devotional texts which are 
supposed to bo used at their worship. Quaint illustrations and maps accompany 
the text. ‘The whole forms a large-sized folio, Tho critical value of these records 
ia vory slight. 

43 Seo Prof. Binten's Report, pp. 4, 38. 

ñ See Rajat, i. 207 note, and below, š 59. 
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recension and Susiimnandga (!) in the other. The old Parganas of 
Holada, Lauláha, Khüyü$rama are turned on account of their modern 
names Vular, Lólau, Khuy*hóm, into the * Rüstras' of Volara, Lalava, 
Khoyahüma. Bin*hal, the old Bünasalà,! figures as Bhanusala ; Khruv, 
the ancient Khadüvi, known correctly even to so late a text as the 
Lokaprakaé4a, as Kħrāva. The well-known Khonamusa (Klun*moh) 
appears as Asusnamosagrama(!) The name of the ancient village Jaya- 
vana* which fares badly too, as we have seen, in the Mahitmyas, is 
metamorphosed into Jivana; Ranyil, the old Hiranyapura,* is with a 
flight of historical fancy turned into a foundation of king Ranàditya (!). 

Even the sacred Tirtha of T'ülamülya (Tul?mul) does not escape a 
renaming as Sthülamüla, though in this case the local Máhütmya, with 
its T'ülamüla, keeps close enough to the old name, After this, village 
names like Uskara, Hümüsrama, Kicaküsrama, as designations of tho 
old Huskapura, Rümusa, Kríiyüframa can scarcely surprise us, The 
number of districts, towns, villages, streams, lakes and other topogra- 
phical features (exclusive of Tirthas) mentioned by Pandit Sühibram 
amounts to nearly three hundred. But scarcely two dozens of the 
names given for them are iu accord with our old authorities. 

Pandit Sabibrim was one of the few modern Kaésmirinn scholars 
who have seriously occupied themselves with the Rájatarahgini and the 
later Chronicles. "This is shown by the elaborate abstracts be had 
prepared of these works. Hence the indifferent knowledge of ancient 
topography as displayed in his Tirthasamgraha, must appear all the 
more striking. Yet in reality it is easily enough accounted for. 

What knowledge learned tradition in KaSmir has retained of 
ancient sites as distinct from Tirthas and the like, is confined to a 
few prominent localities which, for one reason or the other, were of 
special interest to the Pandits. Thus the capital Pravarapura-Srinagara 
with several of its quarters, Vijaye$vara, Suyyapura, Varüáhamüla, 
Padmapura, and some other places of importance in the Valley have 
continued to be known by their ancient names. This was probably 
because these names never ceased to be employed in colophons of Sans- 
krit manuscripts, in horoscopes, and similar records. In the case of a 


| See note viii. 1665, and below, 8 41. 

3 See note viii. 733; also $ 105 below. 

5 Compare note vii, 607, and § 105 below. 

è See note i, 287, and § 104 below. 

5 Compare note iv. 638. 

6 Bee notes i. 168; ii. 55; i. 147, 

7 These abstracts, called Rájataratginisamgraha, were acquired by Prof, Birnen ; 
ace Nos, 176-8 of the Poona collection, It deserves to bo noted that in them no 
attempt whatever is made to explain pointa of topographical interest, 
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few other localities again like Jayapura, Damodara's Udar, Cakradhara, 
there were well-known popular legends which plainly indicated their 
identity with sites mentioned in the Rajataradgini. But for the great 
mass of ancient places there were no special reasons of this kind to 
assure a recollection of their old names. It is hence only natural that 
all genuine knowledge of their identity and earlier history has gradu- 
ally disappeared from the Pandits’ tradition. 

Nothing but systematic enquiry on the lines of modern historical 
research could help towards a recovery of the knowledge thus lost, 
But such an enquiry could not be expected either from P. Sahibram 
or any other indigenous scholar uninfluenced by Western critical 
methods. 

35. Popular local tradition has fortunately in Ka4mir proved far 

e more tenacious than the tradition of the 
HERE tradi- earned. I have often derived from it valuable 
Tn aid in my local search for particular sites. My 
antiquarian tours have given me ample opportunity to convince myself 
that when collected with caution and critically sifted, such local tradi- 
tions can safely be accepted as supplements to the topographical infor- 
mation of our written records. In illustration of this statement I may 
refer to the evidence gathered from local tradition in reference to the 
sites of Lohara,! Hastivanjya? Kramavarta,? Jayapura,* Skandabhavana,® 
etc. 

In more than one instance it can be shown that local legends which 
Kalhana heard, still cling unchanged to the same sites. As striking 
examples may be mentioned here the legends concerning Dümodara's 
Udar,* the burned city of King Nara,’ the temple of Pravarefa.* 

It cannot be doubted that this tenacity of local tradition in Kasmir 
is due largely to the isolation secured for the country by its alpine 
position. Nothing is more instructive in this respect than a comparison 
with the territories of ancient Gandhüra and Udyana, or with the Panjab 
plains. These regions so rich in ancient Hindu sites are particularly 
devoid of local traditions connected with them. This fact is easily 
understood if we think of the many aud great ethnic changes which 


| See Rajat. Note E (iv. 177), § 15. 

3 Seo Rijat. note i. 302, and J. A. 8. B., 1895, pp. 379 sq. 

8 Compare Note D (iii, 227) ; J. A. S. B., 1805, pp. 384 sq; also below, Š 43. 
4 See note iy, 506 aqq., and below, § 122. 

& See Note K (vi. 137). 

6 See note i. 156; below, § 119.. 

7 Seo note 1,,202; below, 5 108, 

8 See noto iii, 350; below, 5 96, 
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have passed over the land, Kasmir, fortunately for antiquarian research, 
thronghont its known history has escaped such great convulsions and 
the breaks of tradition usually connected with them. 

The influence of the geographical position of Kaámir ean be traced 
here also in another direction. Mountainous surroundings and conse- 
quent isolation tend everywhere in alpine countries to develop and 
foster conservative hnbits of life and thought. We find these habita 
most strongly marked in the population of the valley, and may safely 
ascribe to them a great share in the preservation of local traditions, 
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CHAPTER III. 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 


SECTION I.—Positton AND CONFIGURATION OF Kaéwig VALLEY. 


36. Nature itself when creating the great Valley of Kaá£mir and 
its enclosing wall of mountains, seems to havo 
assured to this territory not only a distinct 
geographical character but also a historical existence of marked indivi- 
duality. We see both these facts illustrated by the clearly defined 
and constant use of the name which the territory has borne from the 
earliest accessible period. 

This name, KA&MIRA in its original Sanskrit form, has been used as 
the sole designation of the country throughout its known history. It 
has uniformly been applied both by the inhabitants and by foreigners. 
We can trace back its continued use through an unbroken chain of 
documents for more than twenty-three centuries, while the name itself 
undoubtedly is far more ancient. Yet notwithstanding this long history 
the current form of the name down to the present day has changed but 
slightly in the country itself and scarcely at all outside it. 

"The Sanskrit Kasmira still lives as Kasmir (in Persian spelling 
Kashmir) all through India and wherever to the West the fame of the 
Valley has spread. In the language of the inhabitants themselves the 
name is now pronounced as Kusir.! This form is the direct phonetic 


The name EKasmira. 


derivative of Kas£mir, with regular loss of the final vowel and assimila- 


1 The adjective Ká'fur * Kní&mirinn ' corresponds to Skr. Ká£mira. The ú of tho 


— - last syllable is probably due to the v of an intermediate form * Kššvira; see below. 
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tion of m to the preceding sibilant. With reference to a phonetio rule, 
prevalent through all Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, which favours the change 
of medial Skr. m into v,! we nre led to assume nn intermedinto Prakrit 
form * Kasvir[a]. In support of this we may point to the striking 
analogy of the Kasmir local name Sdngas which, as shown in my note on 
Rajat. i. 100, goes back through an older recorded form Svüngas to 
* Smüngüsü, the Samüngüsü of the Chronicle. It has already been 
shown above that we have to recognize in this * Kafvira the original 
Prakrit form which Ptolemy's Kderapa, Kacrepía (pronounced Kaspirn, 
Kaspirin) are intended to transcribe.® 
Linguistic science can furnish no clue to the origin of the name 
Kaf$mira, nor even analyze ita Formation 3 
sh Sens gas of This fact, however, has not saved the name 
from being subjected to various etymological 
guesses which for cnriosity’s snke may receive here a passing notice. 
It must be held to the credit of Kasmirian Sanskrit authors that their 
extant writings are wholly innocent of this display of etymological fancy. 
No less illustrious a person than the Emperor Babar opena the list. 
His suggestion was that the name may be derived from the hill-tribe 
‘ Kas" living in the neighbourhood of Kasmir.^ We easily recognize 
here the reference to the Khasas of the lower hills. Their name, 
however, in its trae form has, of course, no connection with Kasmir. 
Another etymology, first traceable in the Haidar Malik's Chronicle and 
hence reproduced by other Muhammadan writers,» derives the first part 
of the name from * Kashap,' e, Kadyapa, and the second either from 


1 Compare Dn. GnikssoN's romnrks, Z. D. M. G., 1. p. 16. 

3 See above, š 5. 

$ If the Unidisitra, 472, Kafer muf ea is to be npplied to the word Kaémira, the 
Intter would have to be dissolved into kaf-m-ira nccordiog to the traditional gram- 
matical system. 

4 See Memoirs of Baber, transl, by Leyden and Erskine, p. 313. A Persian MS, : 
of the text adds that mir signifies mountain, ERSKINE, Introduction, p. xxvii, im» 
proves upon this etymology by extending it to Kashgar, the Casin regio and 
Camii Montes of Ptolemy. Rrrren, Erdkunde, ii. p. 1127, from whom I take this 
reference, not unjustly qneries why the learned editor should have stopped short of 
the Caspium mare and other equally manifest affinities. 

Babar's conjecture figures still seriously in n note of the latest translation of 
the Ain-i Akbari, ii. p. 381. 

Regarding the name and habitation of the Khafas, compare Rajat, i. 317 note. 

b It waa first introduced to tbe European reader by TikVFFENTHALER'5s extract 
from Haidar Malik'a Chronicle compare Deseription historique et géographique de 
D Inde, ed. Bernouilli (1788), i. p. 79 (also p. 89 as to source). Compare also WILSON, 
Essay, p. 94, for a similar note from the Waqi'dt-i Kashmir of Muhammad ‘Agim; here 


are “AES in a clorical error for pe SAAS. 
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Ká. mar, i.e. Skr, matha ' habitation, or a word mir, supposed to mean 
' mountain.' 1 

It was, perhaps, a belief that this whimsical etymology represented 
some local tradition, which induced even so great a scholar as Burnouf 
to risk the conjectural explanation of Kaémira as * Kafyapamira, i.e., 
‘the sea of Kašyapa, 3 There is neither linguistic nor any other 
evidence to support this conjecture. It would hence scarcely have been 
necessary to refer to it had it not on the authority of a great name 
found its way also into numerous works of a more general character.? 

37. Just as the name Knámir has practically remained unchanged 

throngh the course of so many centuries, so 

ee) ee also has the territorial extent of the country 

which it designated. This has always been 

confined to the great valley drained by the headwaters of the Vitasta 
and to the inner slopes of the ring of mountains that surround it. 

The natural limits of the territory here indicated are so sharply 
marked that we have no difficulty in tracing them through all our 
historical records, whether indigenous or foreign.  Hiuen Tsiang, 
Ou-k’ong and Alb&rüni's accounts, as we have seen, show them clearly 
enough. Kalhana’s and his successors’ Chronicles prove still more in 
detail that the Kaámir of Kaámirian tradition never extended materi- 
ally beyond the summit-ridges of those great ranges which encircle and 
protect the Valley. 

A detailed description of the geographical position of Kaémir does 
not come within the scope of this paper. Nor is it needed since there is 
an abundant modern literature dealing with the various aspects of the 
geography of the country. For an accurate and comprehensive account 
I may refer to the corresponding portion of Mr. Drew's work and to the 
graphic chapter which Mr. Lawrence devotes to the description of the 
Valley.* It will, however, be useful to allude here briefly to some of 
the characteristic features in the configuration of the country which 
have an important bearing on its ancient topography. 

Kaámir owes its historical unity and isolation to the same facts 
which give to its geographical position a distinct and in some respects 


I Tho K&S. word mar < Skr. matha, is in common uso in the country as the 
designation of Sarris, sholtor-huts on passes, etc. Mir might have been connected by 
Haidar Malik’a Pandit informants with the name of Mount Meru or with mira, 
menning according to a Kosa parvataikadesa, see D. R., 8. v. 

8 Compare his note in Humnonpt, L'Asia centrale, i, p. 92. 

8 See, eg, Lassun, Ind. Alt, i. p. bá note; McCrinoie, Ancient India as des. 
eribed by Ptolemy, p. 108; V. DE Sr. MARTIN, Mém, del’ Acad. des Inscript, Sav. 
E'trang., V., ii. p. 83; Kierenr, Alte Geographie, 1878, p. 36. 

+ Boo F. Daew, The Jummoo and Kashmir Territories, 1875, Chapters viii,—x.; 
W. Lawuksck, The Valley of Kasmir, 1805, pp, 12-39, 
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almost unique character. We have here a fertile plain embedded among 
high mountain ranges, a single valley large enough to form a kingdom 
for itself and capable of supporting a highly developed civilization. 
Its height above the sea, nowhere less than 5000 feet, aud its peculiar 
position assure to it a climate equally free from the heat of India and 
the rigours of cold, peculiar to the higher mountain regions in the north 
and east. 

The form of the country has been justly likened to a great irregular 
oval, consisting of a similarly shaped level vale in the centre and 
aring of mountains around it. The low and more or less flat part 
of the country measures about 84 miles in length, from south-east to 
north-west, while its width varies from 20 to 25 miles. The area com- 
prised in this part has. been estimated at 1800 or 1900 square miles.! 
Around this great plain rise mountain ranges which enclose it in an 
almost unbroken ring. Their summit lines are everywhere but fora 
short distance at the southernmost point of the oval, more than 10,000 
feet above the sea. For the greatest part they rise above 13,000 feet, 
while the peaks crowning them tower up to altitudes close on 18,000 
feet. Reckoned from the summit lines of these ranges, the length of 
the irregular oval enclosed by them is about 116 miles, with a varying 
width from 40 to 75 miles. The whole area within these mountain 
boundaries may be estimated at about 3,900 square miles. 

The slopes of the mountains descending towards the central plain 
are drained by numerous rivers and streams all of which join the 
Vitastá within the Kaímir plain. The side-valleys in which these 
tributaries flow, add much ground to the cultivated area of the country 
several of them being of considerable length and width. But even 
the higher zones of the mountain-slopes where cultivation ceases, add 
their share to the economical wealth of the country. "They are clothed 
with a belt of magnificent forests, and above this extend rich alpine 
pastures, close up to the line of perpetual snow. 

In the great mountain-chain which encircles the country, there ia 
but one narrow gap left, near to the north-west end of the Valley. 
There the Vitastá after uniting the whole drainage of Kaémir flows 
ont by the gorge of Bárümüla ( Varüáhamüla) on its course towards the 
sea. For a distance of nearly 200 miles further this course lies through 
n very contracted valley which forms n sort of natural gate to Knámir. 
It is hore that we find the old political frontier of Kagmir extending 
beyond the mountain-barriers already described. For about 50 miles 
below the Varüáhamüla gorge the narrow valley of the Vitastaé was held 
in Hindu times as an outlying frontier tract of Kasmir.* 

1 Compare Drew, Jummoo, p. 102, for this and subsequent atatementa, 

2 See below § 53. P 
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38. The general configuration of the country here indicated in 
its broadest outlines may be held to account 
for the ancient legend which represents 
Kaémir to have been originally n lake. This legend is mentioned by 
Kalbana in the Introduction of his Chronicle and is related at great 
length in the Nilamnta.! 

According to this earliest traditional account the lake called 
Satisaras,**the lake of Sati (Durgà), occupied the place of Kaámir 
from the beginning of the Kalpa. In the period of the seventh Manu 
the demon Jalodbhava (* water-born ') who resided in this lake, caused 
great distress to all neighbouring countries by his devastations. The 
Muni Kaéyapa, the father of all Nagas, while engaged in a pilgrimage 
to the Tirthas in the north of India, heard of the canse of this distress 
from his son Nila, the king of the Ka4mir Nagas, The sage therenpou 
promised to punish the evil-doer and proceeded to the seat of Brahman 
to implore his and the other gods’ help for the purpose. His prayer 
was granted. The whole host of gods by Brahman’s command started 
for Satisaras and took up their position on the lofty peaks of the 
Naubandhana Tirtha above the lake Kramasaras (Kons*r Nag). The 
demon who was invincible in his own element, refused to come forth 
from the lake. Visnu thereupon called upon his brother Balabhadra 
to drain the lake. This he effected by piercing the mountains with his 
weapon, the ploughshare. When the lake had become dry, Jalodbhava 
was attacked by Visnu and after a fierce combat slain with the god's 
war-disc. 

Kadyapa then settled the land of Kaámir which had thus been pro- 
duced. The gods took up their abodes in it as well as the Nagas, while 
the various goddesses adorned the land in the shape of rivers. At first 
men dwelt in it for six months only in the year. This was owing to n 
curse of Ka£yapa, who angered by the Nagas had condenined them to 
dwell for the other six months together with the Pisdoas. Accordingly 
men left Kaámir for the six months of winter and returned annually in 
Caitra when the Piéicns withdrew. Ultimately after four Yugns had 
passed, the Brahman Candradeva through the Nilanügna's favour acquired 
a number of rites which freed the country from the Piéšcas nnd exces- 
sive cold. Henceforth Kaámir became inhabitable thronghont the year. 

The legend of the desiccation of the lake is alluded to nlso by 
Hiven Tsiang, though in another, Buddhistic form. Its main features 
as related in the Nilamata, live to this day in popular tradition. They 


Legend of Satisaras. 


1 Soe Rajat. i. 25-27; Nilamata, vv. 20-237. A detailed extract of the Nila- 
mnta's story bas beon given by Prof. Binter, Report, p. 39, 
2 See Si-yu-ki, transl, Beal, i. p. LA. 
J. KM "8 
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are also reproduced in all Muhammadan abstracts of the Chronicle. 
From Haidar Maike Tarikh the legend became known to Dr. Bernier 
who prefaces with it his description of the * Paradis terrestre des Indos. ? 
It has since found its way into almost every European account of 
Kasmir. 
It is probable that this legend had much to do with drawing from 
1 the first the attention of European travellers 
pae cela to certain physical faets apparently supporting 
the belief that Kasmir was in comparatively 
late geological times wholly or in great part occupied by a vast lake. 
But few seem to have recognized so clearly ns the late Mr. Drew, tho true 
relation between the legend and the above facts. I cannot put his view 
which from a critical point of view appears to be self-evident, more 
clearly than by quoting his words: “The traditions of the natives— 
traditions that can be historically traced as having existed for ages — tend 
in the same direction, [viz., of the Vale having been occupied by a lake,] 
and these have usually been considered to corroborate the conclusions 
drawn from the observed phenomena.  Agreeing, as I do, with the con- 
clusion, I cannot count the traditions as perceptibly strengthening it; 
I have little doubt that they themselves originated in the same physical 
evidence that later travellers have examined." 

The geological observations upon which modern scientific enquirers 
like Mr. Drew and Colonel Godwin Austin, have based their belief as 
to the former existence of a great lake, are mainly concerned with the 
undoubted ‘lacustrine deposits’ found in the so-called Udars or Karéwa 
plateaus to be noticed below. Bat it seems to me very doubtful whether 
we can reasonably credit the early Ka4mirians with a correct scientific 
interpretation of such geological records. It appears far more probable 
that the legend was suggested by an observation of the general form of 
the valley and by a kind of natural inference from the historical changes 
in the country’s hydrography. 

We shall see below that great drainage operations took place at 
various periods of the country’s history which extended the cultivated 
ground and reduced the area covered by lakes and marshes. To any one, 
however ignorant of geology, but acquainted with the latter fact, the 
picture of a vast lake originally covering the whole Valley might natur- 
ally suggest iteelf. It would be enough for him to stand on a hill-side 
somewhere near the Volur, to look down on the great lake and the 
adjoining marshes, and to glance then beyond towards that narrow gorge 


i Compare, EFs Ain-i Akb., il. P. 380 ; WirsoN, Essay, p. 03, 
3 Seo Beanren, Travels in the Mogul Empire, ed. Covstable, p. 393, 
5 Seo Jummoo, p. 207. ° 
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of Bárámüla where the mountains scarcely seem to leave an opening. 
It is necessary to bear in mind here the singular flights of Hindu imagin- 
ation as displayed in the Purügas, Máhütmyas and similar texts. Those 
acquainted with them, will, I think, be ready to allow that the fact of 
that remarkable gorge being the single exit for the drainage of the 
country, might alone have sufficed as a starting-point for the legend. 

In respect of the geological theory above referred to it may yet 
be mentioned that in the opinion of a recent authority “ even the pre- 
sence of true lacustrine deposits does not prove that the whole of the 
Kaémir lake basin was ever occupied by a lake."! At the present day 
true lacustrine deposits are still being formed in the hollows of the rock 
basin represented by the lakes of the north-west portion of the Valley. 
It is held probable “ that the conditions have been much the same as at 
present, throughout the geological history of the Ka&mir Valley," only a 
minor area of the latter having at various periods been occupied by lakes. 

Whatever view may ultimately recommend itself to geologists, it is 
certain that the lacustrine deposits of Kaámir, thongh of no remote date, 
speaking by a geological standard, are far older than any monuments 
of man that have yet been discovered. Mr. Drew was undoubtedly 
right in denying the existence of lacustrino deposits round any known 
ancient buildings or other works of man in the Valley. 

39. None of the natural features of Kaémir geography have had 
a more direct bearing on the history of the 
country than the great mountain-barriers 
that surround it. They may hence rightly 
claim our first consideration. 

The importance of the mountains as the country's great protecting 
wnll has at all times been duly recognized both by the inhabitants and 
foreign observers. Since an early time Kasmirians have been wont to 
pride themselves on their country's immunity from foreign invasion, a 
feeling justified only by the strength of these natural defences. We 
find it alluded to by Kalhana who speaks of Kasmir as unconquerable 
by the force of soldiers and of the protection afforded by its mountain 
walls. The feeling is very clearly reflected in all foreign records. We 
have already seen what special notice is taken by Hiuen Tsiang and 
Ou-k'ong of the mountains enclosing the kingdom and of the difficulty 
of the passes leading through them.* "The statements of the early Arab 


Kaámir defended by 
its mountains. 


| See OrnpmAM's Manual of Indian Geology (1893), quoted by Mr. LAWRENCE, 
Valley, p. 50. 

3 Seo Drew, Jummoo, pp. 207 sq. 

8 Boo Rajat, i. 31, 39. 

* Compare above, §§ 9, 11. 
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geographers brief as they are, lay dne stress on the inaccessible cha- 
ractor of the mountains, Albériini does the same and shows us besides 
the anxious care taken in old days to maintain this natural strongth of 
the country by keeping strict watch over the passes.! 

Even when Kasmir had suffered a partial conquest from the north 
and had become Muhammadanized, the belief in the invineibility of 
its bulwarks continued as strong ns before. Thus Sharifu-d-din, the 
historian of Timir, writing apparently from materials collected during 
the great conqueror's passage through the Panjab Kohistüu (circ. A.D. 
1397), says of Kasmir: “This country is protected naturally by its 
mountains on every side, so thnt the inhabitants, withont the trouble 
of fortifying themselves, are safe from the attacks of enemies.” The 
subsequent account of the rontes into Knámir and other exact details 
suggest that the author of the Zafarnüma had access to genuine 
Kasmirian information.*® 

40. It is this defensive character of the mountain ranges to which 

we owe most of our detailed information 

Mason eens on regarding their ancient topography. We have 

already in connection with the accounts of 

Albërüni and the Chinese pilgrims had occasion to note the system of 

frontier watch-stations by which a careful guard was kept on the passes 

leading through the mountains. "These fortified posts and the passes they 

guarded, play an important part in the narrative of Kalhana and his 

successors. As most of the Chronicle's references to Ka4mir orography are 

directly connected with these watch-stations it will be useful to premise 
here a few geueral remarks regarding their character and purpose.? 

# The small forts which since ancient times closed all regularly used 
passes leading into the Valley, are designated in the Chronicles by the 
word dvüra ‘gate’ or by the more specific terms dranga or dhakka. 
Numerous passages show that they served at the same time the 
purposes of defence, customs and police administration. They were 
garrisoned by troops under special commanders, designated as drangefa 
or dyañgadhipa. The control over all these frontier stations aud the 
command of the ‘Marches’ generally was vested in Hindu times in one 
- high state officer, known by the title of dedrapati, ‘lord of the Gate,’ 
or equivalent terms.* 


1 Soo above, $ 5 12, 14. 

3 Bee the extract from Gharifu-d-din'’s Zafarnima in Tarikh-i-Roghidi, transl, 
by N. Eras and E. D. Ross, p. 432; compare slao Rirran, Asien, ii, pp. 1122, #4. 

* For detailed references regarding these stations seo my notes, J. A. S. B. 
1595, pp. 382 134. ; Rajat, i, 122; iii, 227 (D). 

* Compare Rajat, note v. 214, 
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The organization of the system was somewhat changed in Muham- 
madan times. when the guarding of the several routes through the 
mountains was entrusted to feudal chiefs known as Maliks (Skr. ma@rgegéa).! 
These held hereditary charge of specific passes and enjoyed certain privi- 
leges in return for thisduty. In other respects the system underwent 
scarcely any change. The fortified posts with their small garrisons 
survived on all important routes almost to our own days being known as 
rühdüri in the official Persian.? 

It may be noted that apart from their character as military 
defences against foreign inronds the Draügas were also in another 
respect true 'gates' to the country. Nobody was allowed to pass 
outside them coming from the Valley without a special permit or pass. 
The system thus provided an important check on unauthorized emi- 
gration which was withdrawn only after the Inst Kasmir famine 
(1878).5 

In order to npprecinte fully the importance of these frontier watch- 
stations it should be remembered that the mountain regions immediately 
outside Kaémir were almost in every direction held by turbulent hill- 
tribes. To the hardy Dards (Darod) in the north and the restless 
Khakhas (Khaéga) in the south and west the rich Ka£mir with its weak 
population has always appeared as atempting prey. The last inroad of 
plundering Khakhas occurred not more than half a century ago and will 
not soon be forgotten.* At the same time it is certain that the valour 
of these hardy mountain clans on the confines of Kagmir has at all times 
contributed greatly to the natural strength of the mountain defences, 
Without this protective belt the latter themselves would scarcely have 
remained so long proof against foreign invasion. 


LA detailed and interesting account of the Maliks and the routes held by 
them is given by Baron HÜOozgr, Kaschmir, ii, pp. 167 sqq.; i., p. 347. 

9 Soo J. A. S. B, 1895, p. 385; also below, 8 49, 52. 

5 For an early reference to this system of passports at tho Drdras, seo Jonar. 
654. For a description of the ornel exactions often connected with ‘ Rahdari,’ 
compare Lawrence, Valley, p. 215. I have never been able to visit the sites of the 
old watch-stations at the several passes withont thinking of the scenes of human 
suffering they must have witnessed for centuries. 

* Compare Rajat. i. 817 note. 
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SECTION IIL—Tug Pig Pangsit RANGE. 


41. In order to understand correctly the data relating to the an- 
Kaámir orography. cient _ topography of the mountains around 
Kasmir, it is necessary to acquaint ourselves 
with their actual configuration and character. In the following account 
it will be possible only to indicate the most prominent features of this 
mountain system, and those directly connected with the historical 
data under discussion, For detailed information on Kasmir orography 
a reference to the lucid and instructive account in Mr. Drew's work 
may be specially recommended.! 

The mountain ring enclosing Kaśmīr is divided into three main 
ranges. One of these, usually designated as the Pir Pantgal Range, 
forms the boundary of the Kasmir Valley to the south and southwest. 
It may be considered to begin from the southernmost part of the 
Valley where the Ban*hal Pass, 9200 feet above the sea, marks the 
lowest depression in the chain of mountains. After running for about 
35 miles from east to west the range turns to the north-northwest. 
In this direction it continues for about fifty miles more, and after atiain- 
ing its greatest elevation in the Tatakfiti Peak (15,524 feet above the 
sea), gradually descends towards the Valley of the Vitastá. All im. 
portant old routes towards the Panj&b cross this great mountain barrier, 
and this circumstance enables us to trace some interesting information 

ing its ancient topography. 

The Bün^hàl Pass at the eastern extremity of the range must owing 

"ara to its small elevation have always been a con- 

Eastern porti venient route of communication towards the 
x EARS AGER Upper Cinüb Valley and the eastern of the 
Panjab hill-states. It takes its modern name from a village at the south 
foot of the pass which itself is mentioned in Kalhapa's Chronicle by the 
name of BANAéALAS The castle of Banasalé was in Kalhapa's own time 
the scene of a memorable siege (a.D. 1130) in which the pretender 
Bhiksücnra was captured and killed. Coming from the Cinüb Valley 
he had entered Visalata,® the hill district immediately south of the 
Ban*hal Pass with the view to an invasion of Kasmir. As his move- 


1 Soe Jummoo, pp. 192-206. | 
$ Seo Rajat. viii. 1665 sqq. and note. Ban*hil is the direct phonotic dorivative 
of Skr. Báno£ilá, medial Skr. £ being regularly changed into h in Ka&miri, 
ë See Rajat. viii. 177. The name of Visalàtà is probably preserved in that of 
the river Bichldri. Vigalit& more than once served ns n safe retreat for Kasmirian 
refugees; comp. Rajat, viii. 177, 097, 1074. 
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ment fell in the commencement of the winter, he could not have selected 
n more convenient route. The Bün*hál Pass is the only one across 
the Pir Pantgil Rauge on which communication is never entirely 
stopped by snowfall. Kalhana’s narrative shows that the political and 
ethnographic frontier of Kad4mir ran here as elsewhere on the water- 
shed of the range. For the castle of Bainaéala, though so near as to bo 
visible already from the top of the pass (sarikata), was already held by 
a Khaga chief.! 

Proceeding westwards from Ban*hal we come to a group of three 
snowy peaks reaching above 15,000 feet. With their bold pyramidal 
summits they form conspicuous objects in the panorama of the range 
as seen from the Valley.4 Kašmin tradition locates on them the seats 
from which Vispu, Siva and Brahman, according to the legend already 
related, fought Jalodbhava and desiccated the Satisaras. The western- 
most and highest of these peaks (15,523 feet) forms the famous 
NAUBANDHANA Tirtha. According to the legend related in the Nilamata 
and other texts and connected with the Indian deluge story, Visnu in 
his fish Avatüra had bound to this peak the ship (mau) into which 
Durgà had converted herself to save the seeds of the beings from des- 
truction. At the foot of this peak and to the northwest of it, lies a 
mountain lake over two miles long known now as Kóons^r Ndg, the 
KRAMASARAS or Kramasdra of the Nilamata and Mahatmyas.* It ia 
supposed to mark a footstep (krama) of Visnu, aud is the proper object 
of the Naubandhana pilgrimage. 

About 8 miles straight to the west of this lake, the range is crossed 
by a pass, over 14,000 feet high, known now by the name of Sidau or 
Badil. It lies on a route which in an almost straight line connects 
Srinagar with Akhnür and Siálkot in the Panjab plain. Running up 
and down high ridges it is adapted only for foot traffic, but owing to 
ita shortness was formerly a favourite ronte with Knímiris.^ The name 
Sidau is given to the pass from the first village reached by it on the 


1 Rajat. viii. 1074, 1683. — Sarhka(a is the regular term for * pass.’ 

3 Marked on maps as ‘Brama Sakal,’ perhaps a corruption for Brahmafikhara 
' Brahman's peak.’ 

8 Sco Nilamata, 33 aqq.; Haracar, iv. 27; Sriv. i. 474 344. ; Survávatára iii. 4, 12; 
v. 43, ote, 

€ Seo Sriv. i. 482 sqq. where a visit of Sultan Zainu-l-'ábidin to this lako is 
related at longth; Nilamata, 121, 1272; Naubandhanamáhátmya, passim ; Survavatára 
iii. 10; v. 174, ote. 
^ 6 According to DREW, Jummoo, p. 524, tho distance from Jammu to Srinagar by 
tho Sidan route ia reckoned at 129 miles while vid the Bin®hil it is 177 miles, 

Tho name Büdil ia given to the pass from the hill-district adjoining it on the 
south; compare my note Rajat, vi, 318, 
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Kadmir side. It is by this name, in its original form SippnarATHA, 
that the pass is mentioned in Kalhnna’s Chronicle as the route chosen 
for a pretender's irruption in Sussala's reign.! 

A snowy peak close to the west of the pass of. Siddhapatha marka 
the point where the main range changes its direction towards north- 
northwest, From the same point there branches off in a westerly 
direction the lower Ratan Pir Range to which we shall have to refer 
below. Beyond this lie the passes of Rüpri and Darhal, both above 
13.000 feet in height. They are not distinctly named in the Chronicles. 
But as they give most direct access to Rajauri, the ancient Rajapuri, and 
are crossed withont much trouble during the sammer months they are 
likely to have been used from an early time. Near the Darhal Pass 
lies the Nandan Sar, one of the numerous tarns which along this portion 
of the chain mark the rock-ground beds of old glaciers. It is probably 
the Nandana Naga of the Nilamata. 

42. About five miles due north of the Nandan Sar we reach the 

lowest dip in the central part of the whale 
Pir Penuh House. range. Itis marked by the pass known as 
Pir Pantsal, 11,400 feet high. The route which crosses it has from 
early days to the present time been the most frequented line of com- 
munication from Kaémir to the central part of the Panjab. The 
frequent references which the Chronicles make to this route, permit us 
to follow it with accuracy from the point where it enters the mountains. 
This isin the valley of the Rembyáür* River (Ramanydfav?), a little 
below the village of Hiirtpor. | 
This place, the ancient S'ünaAPURA, is often referred to as the entrance 
station for those reaching Kaémir from Rájapuri and the neighbouring 
places, or vice vers as tho point of departure for those travelling in the 
opposite direction? S'ürapura was founded by Sūra, the minister of 
Avantivarman, in the 9th century evidently with the intention of estab- 
lishing & convenient emporium on this important trade-route? He 
transferred to this locality the watch-station (dratga) of the pass. Its 
site, as I have shown in my Notes on the Ancient Topography of the Pir 
Pantsál Route,* can still be t at the place known as Ilàhi Darwdsa 
(‘the gate of God’), a short distance above the village, We find the 





1 See Rajat. viii. 557. In the Chronicles of Srivara and his successors the tract 
about Bidan is repeatedly referred to as Síiddhddefa, an evident adaptation of the 
Ká. form of tho name. 

$ Seo Rajat. tii. 227, Note D, § 1. . 

* Compare Rajat. v. 39 note. 

é Bee J. A. 8. B., 1895, p. 385. This paper should be compared for all dotails 
regarding the other sites along this route, 
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commanders of this frontier-station more than once engaged in military 
operations against intending invaders from the other side of the moun- 
tains. 

Ascending the valley of the Rembyär? or Ramanpyátavi for abont 
7 miles we reach the point where the streams coming from the Pir 
Pantgaél aud Rüpri Passes unite. In the angle formed by them rises 
a steep rocky hillock which bears on its top a small rained fort 
known as Aümelankoth. These ruins probably go back only to the 
time of ‘Ata Muhammad Khan,’ the Afghan Governor of Kaémir, 
who, about 1812, fortified the Pir Pante’l Route against the Sikh 
invasion then threatening. But I have proved in the above-quoted 
paper that they mark the original position of the ancient watch-station I 
on this route before its transfer to S'ürapura.! Kalbana, iii. 227, calls 
this site Kramavarta. This name is rendered by a glossator of the 17th 
century as Kümelanakofta and still survives in the present Kamelankath 
(*Kramavartandm kotta). 

43. The old ‘Imperial Road’ constructed in early Mughal times 

: then ascends the narrow valley, keeping on 
| wae ita left side high above the Pir Panteál stream. 
Ata distance of about four miles above Kümelankoth and close to the 
Mughal Sarai of 'Aliübüd, a high mountain-ridge slopes down from 
the south and falls off towards the valley in a wall of precipitous cliffs, 
The ridge is known as Hast'vañj. This name and the surviving local 
tradition makes it quite certain that we have here the spot at which a 
curious legend told by Kalhana was localized from early times,” 

The Chronicle, i. 302 sqq. relates of King Mihirakula whose identity 
with the White Hun ruler of that name (cire. 515-550 a.p.) is not 
doubtful, that when on his return from a tour of conquest through India 
he reached the ‘ Gate of Kaámir, he heard the death-cry of an elephant 
which had fallen over the precipice. The gruesome sound so delighted 


the cruel king that he had a hundred more elephants rolled down at the 


same spot. The old glossator on the passage informs us that “ since 
that oceurrence the route by which Mihirakula retarned, is called 
Hastivanja.' The Persian Chroniclers too in reproducing the anecdote 
give Hastivanj as the name of the locality. 

The local tradition of the neighbouring hill tracts still knows the 
story of a king's elephants having fallen down here into the gorge 
below. Italso maintains that the old route to the Pass, in the times 
before the construction of the *Imperial Road', crossed the Hast‘ vang 
ridge and followed throughout the right bank of the Pir Panteal 


t J. A. S. B., 1895, pp. 384 st, 
® Compare J. A. S. B., 1895, pp. 378 sqq. 
: J. 1. 10 
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atream. This is fully borne ont by a statement of Abü-l-Fazl! De- 
scribing the several routes available on the march from Bhimbhar 
to Kaémir, he clearly distinguishes “the route of Hastivanj (MSS. 
Hastivatar) which was the former route for the march of troops," from 
the ‘ Pir Panisül route’ which Akbar used on his visits to Kasmir. 
The name Hast!vanj contains in its first part undoubtedly Agst*, the 
K&. derivative of Skr. hastin, * elephant. ‘The second part is counected 
by the Persian compilators with the root va7j meaning ‘to go’ in Wes- 
tern Panjabi. The close connection between the name and the local 
legend already heard by Kalbapa is evident enongh. But whether the 
latter had any foundation in fact or merely arose from some ' popular 
etymology ' of the name, cannot be decided. | 
The story helps in any case to make it quite clear that the ancient 
route from the Pir Pantsül Pass kept to the right or southern side.of 
the valley. My enquiries on the spot showed that this route though 
neglected for many centuries is passable for laden animals and not un- 
frequently used by smugglers.’ 
44. ‘Aliabad Sarai is a Mughal hospice erected for the shelter of 
2^ travellers about halfa mile above Hast'van]. 
Paficaladharáme(h8. ` tr i; about the highest point on the ascent to 
the pass where fuel can conveniently be obtained, I think it hence 
probable that the Mutha or hospice which Ksemendra mentions on 
the Pir Panteal Pass, must have been situated somewhere in this 
neighbourhood. 


| See Ain-i Akb., ii. pp. 347 sq. The form Hastivatar in the text ia a clerical 
error for Hastivanj, easily explained in Persian charactors. 

2 Dr. Berxirn who in the summer of 1665 accompanied Aurangzeb'a court to 
Ku£mir, has left us, in his Ninth Letter to M. de Merveilles, an accurate and graphic 
account of the Pir Panígal Route. While ascending the Pass from the Panjab side 
he passed the spot where two days earlier an accident had happened curiously 


resembling Mikhiraknula'a story. Fifteen of the elephants carrying ladies of the ` 


Imperial seraglio, owing to some confusion in the line of march, fell over the 
precipice and were lost; see Bernier’s Travels, ed, Constable, p. 407. The curious 
Map of Kamir given in the Amsterdam edition of 1672 shows accordingly tho 
t Pire Penjale" mountain with a troop of elephants rolling in picturesque confusion 
over its side. 

Former editions of Ince's * Hand-book ' placed the scene of this accident at a 
spot called Lil Ghul&m just opposite Hast! vafij on the ` Imperial Road.’ It is evidont 
that this wrong location was duo to the original compiler having somehow confused 
Bernier's acconnt and the local tradition referring to Hastivanj. The edition of 
1888, p. 64, rectifies this mistake, but still indicates Lāl Ghulàm as the site “of many 


a drendfnl accident” before the causeway of the ` Imperial Road’ was made. Ann 
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Ksemendra makes this interesting reference in that curious portion 
of the Samayamatrka already alluded to, which describes the wander- 
ings of the courtezan Kaíükàli. The heroine of his story after effect- 
ing some petty thefts in Kaámir proceeds to Sürapura, There she 
passes herself off as the wife of a load-carrier (5bAdrika) engaged on the 
‘galt rond. 8 By this term the Pir Pantgal route is quite correctly 
designated. It has remained to the present day the chief route by which 
the produce of the Paujab salt-mines coming vid Jeblam and Bhimbhar 
enters Kaámir? She keeps up the disguise which is evidently intended 
to help her through the clutches of the officials at the frontier watch- 
station, by taking next morning n load on her head and starting 
with it towards the pass (samkafa). On the way she passes along high 
mountains by precipitous paths deeply covered with snow. By night- 
fall she reaches the PANcALADHARAMATHA after having in the meantime 
assumed the guise of a respectable housewife and apparently disposed 
of her load, It being late in the season, she passes the night there 
shivering with cold. Thence she finds her way open to India where a 
career of successful adventures awaits her. 

45. Ksemendra's itinerary is of particular value because it sup- 

Da e plies us with the only mention of the old 
E o name of the pass I can trace. It is certain 
that with him PASCALADHARA designates the highest portion of the route, 
ie, the Pass of the Pir Pantsül. It is equally obvious that Paricàla 
is the original of the modern Ké. Pantsal which is in fact identical 
with the earlier form except for the regular change of Skr, c into bs, 
ts. In the Pahari dialect’ of the population inhabiting the valleys to 
the south the name is still pronounced Pajical,* 








| Sco Samayam, ii, 90 sqq., and above, 8 25. 

$ Professional load-carriers or Coolies are found to this day in numbers in 
Hür9pór, Pasišna and other places near the Pir Paotsil Pass. Of Zainu-l-'abidin it 
i» specially reported that he settled a colony of load-carriers from Abhisdra (e, the 
country about Bhimbbar) at the customs-station of S'ürapura; see Sriv. i. 408. 
Coolica are the only means of transport on the Pir Pantgil and other passes when 
the snow lies to any depth, 

8 Salt is a considerable article of import into Kaí£mir where it is wholly wanting ; 
soo Lawrence, Valley, p. 393. I remember vividly the long strings of salt-laden 
bullocks which I used to meet daily when marching into Kaímir by the Pir Tanken) 
route. 

è I am not cortain of the origin of the pronunciation of the name as Pir Panjal 
now accepted by Anglo-Indian usage. It is known neither on the Kamir nor on 
the Panjáb side of the range itself. It meets us first in Bernier'as ‘Pire Penjale.' 


"Tielfenthaler, however writes more correctly Penaal; seo Description de lInd 1780, 
pp. 87 q. 
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The term dAärä which is added to Pañcàla, represents in all pro- 
bability the equivalent of our ‘pass.’ Skr. dhürà means generally the 
sharp edge of some object. According to Wilson's Dictionary, as quoted 
by Bothlingk-Roth, the word also carries the specific meaning of * edge 
of a mountain.” It is probable that this meaning was taken by Wilson's 
Pandits from some Kota. In any case it agrees closely with the 
use of the word dhür in the modern Pahari dialects south of Kasmir. 
There it is well-known as the designation of any high mountain ridge 
above the region of alpine pasture. 

We are tempted to see in Pañcala a distinct local name, either of the 
Pass itself or of the whole mountain chain. But the use of the modern 
derivative Pantsül presents difficulties in the way of a certain conclu- 
sion. The word Pantsal is applied in Ka$mir chiefly to the great 
mountain chain which forms the boundary of the country to the south, 
i.e., the range to which conventional European usage gives the name of 
‘Pir Panteal.’ Yetthe meaning now conveyed to a Kaéámiri by the 
term Pantsáül,is scarcely more than that of * high mountain range.’ 

The word is used in combination with specific names for the desig- 
nation of subordinate branches of the great range towards the Panjab. 
Thus the range crossed on the way from the Pir Pantgal Pass to Rajauri, 
is known ns * Ratan Pantsal, and the one crossed by the Haji Pir Pass 
between Uri and Prints (Pinch) as ‘ Haji Pantsdl.’ Sometimes, but 
not so generally, the term is applied also to mountains wholly uncon- 
nected with the Pir Pantgal system. 

On the whole I am inclined to believe that Pañcāla > Pantsal had 
originally the character of a specific local name. It may have been 
applied either to the whole of the great southern chain of mountains or 
its central portion about the Pir Pantgal Pass. Subsequent usage may 
then have extended the application of the term just as it has that of 
the name ‘ Alps’ in Europe. Our materials, however, are not sufficient 
to enable us to trace the history of the word with certainty.! 

46. In this connection it will be useful briefly to notice also the 

word Pir which forms the first part of the 

Pir, aterm for pass. modern designation of the Pass. This word 
is now used more or less frequently for ‘ Pass’ both in Kasmir and the 
hill-tracts south of it. Mr. Drew who seems to have given more 
attention to local nomenclature in these hills than other travellers, 
in his explanation of the term starts from the well-known meaning 


of Pir in Persian, an ‘old man" and thence a ‘ saint or Faqir.'* 


| Tho main facta regarding the modern uae of the word Panggal bave been quite 
correctly recognized already by DERW, Jummoo, p. 157. | 
3 See Jummoo, p. 157 note. 
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Ho refers to the common practice of Faqirs establishing themselves 
on Passes for the sake of refreshing travellers and of receiving their alms. 
" When any noted holy Faqir died on a Pass, the place became sacred to 
his memory, and was often called after him, his title of Pir being prefix- 
ed; at last it became so common for every important Pass to have a 
name beginning with Pir that the word acquired the secondary meaning 
of Mountain Pass," Mr. Drew refers to the fact that Dr. Bernier already 
found an aged hermit established on the Pass who had resided there 
since the time of Jahangir. He was supposed “ to work miracles, canse 
strange thunders, and raise storms of wind, bail, snow and rain." From 
this ‘Pir, Mr. Drew thinks, the Pass acquired the first part of its 
present name. | 

I agree with the above explanation as far as the use of the 
Persian word Pir is concerned. But I suspect that the custom of 
connecting mountain passes with holy personages rests on a far older 
foundation, Superstitious belief lias at all times aud in all mountainous 
regions peopled the solitary summits and high ridges with spirits and 
other supernatural beings. To this day Kaímirian Brahmans fully 
believe in the presence of Devatàüs and * Bhütas' of all sorts on high 
mountain passes. In those parts of the Himalaya where Hinduism has 
survived among all classes, this superstition can, no doubt, be found 
still more fully developed. 

On all Kaémir Passes, however rarely visited, stone-heaps are found 
marking the supposed graves of imaginary ‘ Pirs.’ Every pious Muham- 
madan on passing adds his stone to them. Yet these little cairns existed 
there in all probability long before Islam reached the country. Exactly 
the same custom is observed, e.g., by the Hindu Pilgrims to Amaranatha 
on crossing the Vav"jan Pass above the lake of Susravonaga, "to 
please the Devas’ as the Mahatmya says.! 

We can show that almost all famous Ziarats in Kasmir, whether of 
real or imaginary Muhammadan saints, occupy sites which were sacred 
in earlier times to one or the other Hindu divinity, We can scarcely 
go far wrong in concluding by their analogy that the * Pirs' of the 
Muhammadan wayfarers have only taken the place of the older Hindu 
' Devas.’ 

This surmise is strikingly corroborated by the only passage of the 


I Seo Amarandthamdhdtmya, vii. 1 sqq. The stones placed are supposed to 
represent mafhikde, ' shelter-huts', in which the gods can find refuge from the evil 
wind blowing on the pass (hence its nlleged Sanskrit name Véyuvarjana) The duty 
of making these Mathikas is enjoined in vii. 19. Mathikdm ye na kurvants tatraiva 
Vayuvarjanc | ddrunam narakath génie datakalpam na samáéayaA t bries fu mafhikém 
devi pujayed vidhiparvakam | arpayed devaprityartham dakgindbhih samancitam It, 
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Sanskrit Chronicles which mentions the Pir Pantsál Pass by its proper 
name. Srivara iii. 433, when relating the return of a Kasmir refugee * by 
the route of Sürapura ' in the time of Hasan Shah (circ. A.p. 1472-84), 
tells us of a fatal chill he caught “on the top of the Paricaladeva." 
It is clear that the name here used corresponds exactly to the modern 
Pir Pantsal,'Pir' being the nearest Muhammadan equivalent for ‘Deva.’ 
Dr. Bernier's account hasalready shown us that popular superstition had 
not failed to transfer also the supernatural powers of the ‘ Deva’ to the 
Piv who acted as his representative on the Pass. 

47. We may now return to the description of the old route where 
we left it at ‘Aliabad Sarai and resume our 
journey towards the Pass. From the Mughal 
hospice the road ascends in a gently sloping valley westwards 
until at at a distance of about 4} miles the height of the Pass is 
reached. Close to the point where the descent towards the Panjab 
begins, stands the hut of a Faqir. He has inherited ihe post of 
Bernier’s Pir, but little of his spiritual powers and his emoluments. 
An octagonal watch-tower close by, occupied by a Sepoy post till a few 
years ago, may mark the site of an earlier outpost. 

The descent is here as on all Passes of the range far steeper on the 
Panjab side than towards Kaémir, Pusidna, the next stage, which is 
reached by zigzag paths along the rocky slope of the mountain, lies 
already more than 3000 feet below the Pass. The little village 1s an 
ancient place. lt is undoubtedly the PusvAwANADA of Kalhana who 
mentionf it repeatedly in connection with the civil wars of his own 
time.! Pusyüganáda served often as a refuge for rebel leaders for whom 
Kaémir had become too hot. They could thence conveniently resume 
their inroads. We see here again clearly that the Kasmir frontier ran 
on the watershed of the range; for of Pusyápanada itis distinctly said 
that it belonged already to the territory of Rajapuri. 

From Pusiüna the road descends in a westerly direction along the 
bed of a stream which belongs to the headwaters of the Tausi (Tohi) 
of Prünts. The next stage is the hill-village of Bahramgala, a consi- 
derable place which is mentioned already by Srivara under the name 
of BHAIBAVAGALA A From Bahrümgala the route turns to the south and 
crosses, by the Pass known as Ratan Pir (8200 feet), the range which 
has already been mentioned as a branch from the Pir Pantgal chain. 
There the route enters the region of the middle mountains and descends in 
an open valley to Rajauri, the ancient Rajapuri, where we may leave it. 

1 Compared Rajat, viii, 959 note. The ending udda is identical with mālu, 


Anglo-Indicd ‘ Nullah,’ š, ‘ valley, ravine.’ 
3 See Sriv, iv. 529, 589. 
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48. Beyond the Pir Pantgal Pass the summit-line of the main 

range rises again considerably. The Tang- 

— — EG tala Pass which is abont five miles due north 

of the Pic Panteadl Pass and is mentioned by 

Abü-l-Fazl, ! is already far higher, The track crossing itis scarcely 
practicable for animals. 

The same is the ense, as personal experience showed me, with 
the next two Passes, knowu by the Pahari names of Cittapané and 
Qati Gali; they are both over 14,000 feet high. The first one was 
probably used on occasion of the inroad related by Srivara, iv. 589 
sqq. We are told there of a rebel force which coming from Hajauri 
evaded the troops of Sultán Muhammad Shah posted at S ürapura, by 
crossing the mountains in the direction of KACAGALA. This place, as 
shown on the map, corresponds undoubtedly to the alpine plateau or 
‘Marg’ of Küc?gul on the northern slope of the Pir Pantedl range, 

A short distance to the northwest of the Con Gali Pass the range 
culminates in its greatest snowy peak, Mount T'ufaküti, which rises to a 
height of 15,524 feet. Owing to its bold shape and central position 
this peak is the most conspicuous object in the panorama of the whole 
range, whether seen from the Kasmir Valley or from the Panjab 
plains. To the north it presents a precipitous face of unscaleable rocks. 
On the south it is surrounded by snowfields which on the occasion of an 
ascent made late in the season I found still of considerable extent. 
We have already seen that it is this peak which Albérini describes 
under the name of Kulayak? For an observer from the Panjab 
plain abont Gujrat the appearance of the peak, with its glittering dome 
of snow, is very striking, notwithstanding the great distance (about 
87 miles as the crow flies). I have sighted it on very clear days even 
from Lahore Minars. 

From Tataküti the chain continues at a great elevation for a con- 
siderable distance, the summit ridge keeping an average height between 
14,000 and 15,000 feet. We find it crossed first by the Passes of Sangsa- 
fed, Nürpür and Cargali, all difficult routes leading down into the valley 
of Loh*rin, the ancient Lohara. It is only at the Tés*maidin Pass 
that we meet again with an important and ancient line of communica- 
tion. | 

49. This Pass being on the most direct route between the Kaímir 

| capital and Lohara, was of special importance 
Td? maid&n Routo. during the reigns of the later geen 
kings whose original home and safest stronghold was in Lohnra. We 


| Seo Ain-i Akb., ii. p, 348. 
à Compare above, $ 14. 
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fiud accordingly the route leading over the 'lós*inaidán Pass often - 


referred to in the last two Books of Kalhana’s Chronicle, 

But apart from this historical connection the Tóos*mnidán route must 
have always been prominent among the old lines of communication from 
Kasémir owing to its natural advantages, It was the shortest ronte into 
the Valley of Pinch (Parnotsa) and hence to that portion of the western 
Panjab which lies between the Jehlam and Indus. It was besides 
under the old conditions of road and travel probably the easiest and 
safest route in that direction.! 

This old route started from the present village of Drang, situated at 
the foot of the mountains in the Biru Pargana, circ. 33° 57’ lat. 74° 36’ 
long. The name of the village is, of course, nothing but the old term 
of dranga, ‘ watch-station, In old times the place was distinguished 
as KARKOTADRANGA.S It may have received the distinctive first part of 
its name, Kürkota, from the mouutain-ridge now known as Aakddar, 
which is passed higher up on the route. Ks. Kakodgar could well be 
derived form an earlier Skr. form like * Karkotadhara. The Tirtha- 
samgraha also mentions a Kürkofanága somewhere in this direction. 

From Draág where a customs-station exists to this day, the road 
ascends over an easy forest-clad slope to the edge of the Tos*maidaàn. 
This is, as the name indicates, a large upland plateau of undulating 
grazing grounds, rising very gradually from a level of abont 10,000 feet. 
At the point where the road strikes the northern edge of the platean, 
there are several ruined towers. They seem to have been last repaired 
on occasion of the Sikh invasion of 1814 to be referred to below, but are 
probably far older. 'The spot is known to this day as Barbal which 
in Ká. means ‘the place of the Gate’ (KS bar < Skr. dvara). In view 
of this designation and the commanding position of the place we can 
safely locate here the proper Dvàra-or * Gate’ of this route.® 

The route after crossing the Tos*maidàn plateau ascends over 
gently sloping grassy ridges to the Kàükodar spur and passing along the 
south foot of the latter reaches the Pass. ` The ascent is so gradual and 
easy that though the elevation of the latter is over 13,000 feet, the con- 
struction of a cart-road would so far meet with little difficulty. The 
Pass itself is equally easy. 

On its west side two routes are available. One descends in the 


1 The historical references to this ronte will be found collected in Noto E 
( Rájat. iv. 177) on Lohnrn, $8 5-14. 
$ Compare Rajat, vii, 140; viii, 1596 notes, M 
S The term dvdra is actually nsed by Kaelhapa, vii. 140, 1801, for a fortified 
post on this route. The village Drang is a suitable enough position for ^ customs 
d police station; the point for military defence, however, is bigher up at ' Barbal,’ 
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Gagri Valley past the village of Chambar mentioned in the Rájatarangini 
by the name of Sirampara.! The other leads over a cross-spur in & 
south-westerly direction straight down into the valley now known as 
Loh*rin. The position of the ancient castle of Lonara which I was 
able to trace in the centre of this great and fertile valley, has been fully 
discussed by me in a separate note. About 8 miles further down the 
valley and at the point where its waters meet the stream coming from 
Gàgri,lies tho large village of Mandi. It marks the site of the old 
‘market of ATTALIKA, repeatedly mentioned by Kalhapa.* From Mandi 
onwards the route passes into the open valley of the Tohi (Taugi) of 
Prants which offers an easy line of communication down to the plains, 

The historical importance of the Tóos*maidün route is best illustra- 
ted by the fact that it was chosen on two occasions for expeditions 
aiming atthe invasion of Kagmir. We have already referred to Mah- 
müd of Ghazna's expedition, probably of a.p. 1021, which Albérani 
accompanied, and to which we owe the valuable information recorded 
by him This attempt at invasion, perhaps the most serious of 
which we know during Hindu times, was frustrated by the valorous 
defence of the castle of Lohara and a timely fall of snow. Nor was 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh more successful when in 1814 he first attempted 
to invade Kaámir by this route, The portion of the Sikh army led by 
him in person, safely reached the Tos*maidán plateau where the Afghan 
defenders were posted near the towers above mentioned. Difficulties of 
supplies, however, and the news of a reverse sustained by the column 
marching by the Pir Pantgšl route forced on a retreat. This ended in 
a complete rout in the mountain defiles about Loh*rin. 

It may yet be mentioned that the route over the Tós*maidàn was 
already in all probability followed by Hiuen Tsiang on his way to 
Parnotsa or Prünts.* It remained a favourite trade route until the recent 
Jehlam Valley cart-road was constructed. Owing to the elevation of 
the Pass, however, this route is always closed by snow longer than, e.g., 
that of the Pir Pantsal. During the winter, therefore, the road from 
Lohara to Kaémir lay by the lower passes in the west leading into the 


Vitasta Valley below Baramala.’ 


| See Rajat. viii, 1875-77 note, 

3 See Note E, iv. 177; also Ind. Ant, 1897, pp. 225 aqq. 

$ See Rajat, viii, 581 note. 

4 Seo above, § 14. 

6 For a more detailed account of this expedition, ace Note E, iv. 177, 5 14. 

6 Compare above, 8 9. | 

1 Seo Note E (Rájat, iv. 177), 85 7, B, for Kalhaga's references to the occasions 
when this more circuitous route was used, 
2 deet 
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Not far to the north of the Tés*maidain Pass the range still attains 
a height of over 15,000 feet in n group of bold snowy peaks. Its 
summit ridge then gradually descends and is crossed by some lower 
passes from the neighbourhood of the well-known alpine platean of 
Gulmarg. From a summit behind Gulmarg (marked ‘Sallar’ on the 
map) several spurs radiate. They form the northern end of the range, 
and descend very steeply and with faces of rugged cliffs into the narrow i 
valley of the Vitastā. 


Sgcrirox III —TnE VirASTA VALLEY. 


50. We have already spoken of the Vitasta Valley as the single 

< outlet for the waters of Kaśmir and as the 

Valley or — great gate of the country. We may now cast 

a glance at the old route leading through it and at the defences by 
which nature has fortified it. | R 

The Vitasta Valley below Báràmüla is confined between two ranges 
of mountains. The one to the south is a branch of the Pir Pantgal 
Range separating from the main chain at a point behind Gulmarg. The 4 
range to the north belongs to a mountain-system which culminates in 
the Kajnag Peak (14,400 feet) and is usually designated by the name 
of the latter. These two ranges accompany the course of the river for 
some eighty miles westwards down to the point near Muzaffarábüd 
where the Vitast@ makes its sudden bend to the south. 

Along the whole length of the Valley, cross-ridges, more or less 
steep and rugged, run from both sides down to the river-bed. This 
consists from below Barimila of an almost unbroken succession of 
rapids, the fall in level being nearly 3000 feet in the above distance. 
The Valley is throughout narrow and wanting in level ground, But 
for about 50 miles, down to the old Ka4mir frontier line, it may more 
fitly be described as a narrow ravine. Only occasional alluvial terraces 
high above the river afford room here for settlement and cultivation. 

Owing to this extremely confined nature of the Valley, communica- — 
tion on the route leading along it must have always been troublesome af 
and risky in old times. The natural difficulties of this long defile were T" 
no doubt considerably increased by the restless disposition of the Khasa SA 
tribe which has held it since ancient times. The Sikhs who were the K 
last to fight their way through these passes, suffered more than one te 

| disaster at the hand of the hill-men, The line of forts erected by "i 
N them along the valley attests to this day the trouble they experienced Be 
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in holding the passage, Tho military difficulties of a march through ` 
such a succession of dangerous defiles must have been even greater in 
old times which knew no fire-arms. ‘The protection of the route against 
an active enemy who could easily seize and hold all commanding posi- 
tions, was then, no doubt, a still more difficult task. 

51. It is probably on account of the circumstances here briefly 

indicated that we hear in the Chronicles com- 
APRES, VAM EY Orta; paratively little of the route following the 
Vitastü. Being the shortest line of communication to the present 
Hazara District and the Iudus, it was certainly used from early times. 
We have seen that Hiuen Tsiang and Ou-k'ong coming from the 
ancient Gandhara and Urasa followed it on their way to Kaémir, and 
that it was well-known to Alb&rüni. 

But it seems probable that its importance, military and commercial; 
was then far smaller than that of the Pir Pantedl and Tós*maidàn 
routes. It is only in modern times that this western route has attained 
real prominence. This origiuated iu the time of the Afghan rule over 
Kaémir when the route along the Vitasta to Muzaffarabad and hence 
though Hazara afforded the shortest and least exposed line of com- 
munication between Kaémir and Peshawar Subsequently after the 
annexation of the Panjab, the establishment of the hill-station of 
Murree naturally drew traffic in this direction. The construction of the 
Tonga Road from Murree to Baramila in our own time finally assured 
to this route ils present supremacy. 

There is at present a road on each side of the Valley leading down 
to Muzaffarabad. But only the route along the right bank of the river 
can claim any antiquity, The one on the opposite bank has come into 
general use only within the last few decades since traffic towards 
Murree and Rawalpindi sprung up. The track chosen for the old road 
is easily accounted for by topographical facts. We have already noticed 
that the Vitastaé Valley route was of importance chiefly as leading to 
Hazara (Urasa) and hence to the old Gandhüra. A glance at the map 
will show that the open central portion of Hazara is most easily gained by 
crossing the Kigangaüngü just above Muzaffarabad and then passing the 
comparatively low ridge which separates this river from the Kunhar 
stream. The route here indicated finds its natural continuation towards 


1 Mooreroft's account of bis attempt o use the Muzaffarabid ronte in 1823 
gives a graphic picture of the obstacles created by the rapacious hill-tribes; see 
Travels, ii. pp. 281 «qq. Compare also LawnkNcE, Valley, p. 200. 

8 Baron Hiert quito correctly notes a Kafmir tradition that the Bar&mula 
zonto was properly opened up only about 50 years before his own visit (1835) on 
the arrivel of the lathéne; see Kaschmir, ii. p. 174. 
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Kaémir on the right bank of the Vitastá, the crossing of the latter being 
wholly avoided, It has already been shown above that this route, now 
marked by the stages of Abbottabad, Garhi Habibullah, Muzaffarabad 
and Bürümüln, is directly indicated in Alb&rüni's itinerary.! 

D2, We may now proceed to examine the old notices regarding 

this route. Itstarted in Kasmir from the twin 
e CE ETR towns of Varühamüla- Huskapura which occu- 
pied the sites of the present Bārāmūla and Uskiir, respectively. Huska- 
pura on the left river bank, though the more important of the two 
places in ancient times, has dwindled down toa mere village. Varaha- 
müla-Bárümüla, however, on the opposite bank is still a flourishing 
place and an emporium of trade. It occupies a narrow strip of open 
ground between the river and the foot of a steep mountain side. 

Close to the western end of the town a rocky ridge with a precipi- 
tous slope runs down into the river-bed. Only afew yards’ space is 
left open for the road. At this point there stood till last year (1597) an 
old ruined gateway known to the people as the Drang or ‘ watch-station.’ 
It had been occupied as a military police post; until the ‘Rahdari’ 
system was abolished, watch was kept here over those who entered or 
left the Valley. I had examined the gateway in 1892. When revisiting 
the spot in May, 1898, I could scarcely trace its foundations. The 
decayed walls had meanwhile been sold by auction, and its materials 
carried away by a contractor, 

Though the structure I had seen, was scarcely older than the time 
of Sikh rule, there can be little doubt that it marked the site of the 
ancient "Gate of Varühamóüla. This is clearly indicated by the situa- 
tion of the spot which is by far the most convenient in the neighbourhood 
for the purpose of a watch-station. Moorcroft does not mention the 
name Drang, but describes the gateway itself accurately cnough. Here 
then, we may assume, stood in ancient times * the stone gate, the western 
entrance of the kingdom”, through which Hiuen Tsiang had passed before 
he reached Huskapura (/u-se-kia-lo), his first night's quarter in the 
Valley. Onu-k’ong too and Albériini, as we have seen, knew well this 
watch-station which is also mentioned by Kalbana — the general 
designation of Dvara? 

The road keeps close by the bank of the river as it — in rapid 
fall through the rock-bound gorge. About two and a half miles below 
- Drang: the hill sides recede slightly, leaving room for a small village 


Ú Bes abore, š 14. [The construction of n Tonga road between Abbottabad and 
Mugaffarabad, recently sanctioned (1899), is sure. to make the old ronte: throogh 





Hazara again popular, } à 
3 See Rajat. viii, 413 note. | 
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called Nardn Thal. Near it stands a little temple, with a spring close by 
which is visited by pilgrims and is probably identical with the Nardyana- 
sthüna of tho Nilamata.! 

About a mile below this point and close to the village of Khad*- 
niyar the river turns sharply round a steep and narrow spur project- 
ing into the valley from the north-west. A ledge of rocks continues 
the spur below the river-bed and forms the first serious rapid of the 
Vitastá below which boats cannot pass (see map). "The road crosses the 
spur by a narrow and deep cut, known ns Dydr?gul. Kalhana’s Chronicle 
knows this curious cutting by the appropriate name of Yoeksadara, * the 
demon's cleft.' According to the tradition there recorded the operations 
by which Suyya, Avantivarman's engineer, lowered the level of the 
Vitasta, extended to this point of the river bed. 

53. Two miles below Dyšr%gul we pass near the village of Zehenpër 

some ancient sites vaguely described by Vigne 
Vitasta Valley, nd Hügel. Still further down SÉ 
village of Gingal the map marks the ruins of a 
temple which I have not been able to visit, But no localities on this 
route are known to us from our old sources until after about three and a 
half marches we reach the side valley marked on the map as * Peliasa.' 
This valley and the large village at its entrance are known indeed to 
the Pahari population by the name of Pelidsa. * But the Kaémiris 
settled at several places along the Vitastá Valley call them Bulidsa, 
This form of the name which I ascertained by local enquiries, enables 
us to identify this locality with the Borvásaka of the Rájataraügini. 

Kalhana in his account of Samkaravarman’s ill-fated expedition 
towards the Indus (a.D. 902) mentions Bolydsaka as the place where the 
Kaámir army retreating from Urasa reached the border of their own 
territory.* This reference is of special interest as it shows that Kasmir 
authority extended in Hindu times down to this point of tho Valley. 
We can easily reconcile this fact with the existence of the * Dvára at 
Varühamuüla. 

The gorge at the latter place offered a convenient position for 
establishing a watch-station which was to secure control over the traffic 
and the collection of customs. But in regard to military defence 
a frontier-line in the immediate vicinity of the Kasmir Valley would 
have been very unsafe. I believe, therefore, that the Vitastá Valley 


i Seo Nilamata, 1179, 1315, 1349. The name occurs also repeatedly in the several 
Varühnaksotramühütmyns, 
4 Perhaps the Khddandvihdra of Rajat, iii. 14. 
85 Compre Rajat, v. 87 note, 
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below Varühamüla was held as an outlying frontier-tract as far as the 
present Buliása. It is exactly a few miles below this place that ascend- 
ing the Valley the first serious difficulties are encountered on the rond. 
An advanced frontier-post could scarcely have cecupied a strategically 
more advantageous position. 

The conclusion here indicated is fully supported by what Kalhana's 
narrative tells us of a locality almost exactly opposite to Bulidsa. 
Kalliapa mentions in two places a place called VinANAKA in connection 
with events which make it clear that it lay in the Vitastá Valley and 
just on the border of Kasmir territory,! I have been able to trace the 
position of Virünaka at the modern hill-village of Viran, near the left 
bank of the Vitastá and only a short distance above Buliása. The 
valley below the old frontier thus marked is now known as JDvürbidi. 
Its ancient name is given by an old gloss of the Rajatarangini which 
speaks of Bolyüsaka as situated in Dvanravati, Local enquiries have 
shown me that even to the present day popular tradition indicates a 
ridge a short distance above Buliása as the eastern limit of Dvarbidi.* 

In the account of Samkaravarman’s above-mentioned expedition six 
marches are reckoned from the capital of Urasa to Bolyasaka. This 
agrees exactly with the present reckoning which also counts six marches 
from the vicinity of Buliisa to Abbottabad. Near this place, the 
modern head-quarter of the Hazüra District, the old capital of Urasa 
was in all probability situated. 

54. It remains for us to notice briefly what is known of ancient 
localities on the left side of the Valley. As 
already explained there was no great line of 
communication on this side corresponding to the present Murree- 
Bárüámüla Road. Yet for two marches down the Valley, as far as Uri, 
the route of the left bank is likely to have been much frequented. 
From Uri a convenient route leads over the easy Haji Pir Pass to 
Prints or Parnotsa. This pass owing to its small elevation, only 8500 
feet, is never completely closed by snow. It is hence much used 
during the winter-months when the more direct routes to Kas&mir vid 
the Pir Pantzal, Tés*maidan or other high Passes are rendered i apene 


ticable. 


Left bank of Vitasta. 


| Soe Rajat. v, 214 and viii, 409, In tho first passage wo hear of an attack 
made on Virannka by the chief commander of the frontier posts (dvareía), In tho 
second Viránaka is referred to ns a settlement of Khasas which offered tho first safo 
rofuge to Susssla when defeated before Varaharnila, A. D; 1111, 
$ Seo Rajat. v. 225 and noto v. 214. 
- 8 Compare Rajat, v. 217 note; CUNNINGHAM, Anc, Geogr, p. 104, and Huss, 


Jummoo, p. 528. 
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Marching down the valley from Uskiir: Hugkapura, we first cross 
the spur which bounds the gorge of Varülhamüla from the south. We 
then reach a fertile little plain, about two miles broad, charmingly 
sitnated in nn amphitheatre of high pine-clad mountains and facing the 
Dyar%gul ridge. It is known as Nür?vüp and contains at the village of 
Sir and Futtegarh considerable remains of ancient temples. On a 
small plateau which forms the western boundary of this plain by the 
river bank, lies the village of Kitg¢hém It marks the site of the nn- 
cient Buddhist convent of Krty@srama, the foundation of which a curi- 
ous legend related by Kalhana attributes to the son of ASoka.! Ou- 
k'ong refers to it as the ‘ monastère du mont Kitché,’ 

At Būniār, near the end of the first day's march we pass the well- 
preserved rnins of an ancient temple which are of considerable antiqua- 
rian interest. Its name nud date cannot be traced in our extant records. 
Another similar ruin, but far more decayed, flanks the road about mid- 
way between Büniür and Uri. 

From near the latter place the Vitasta Valley is held on the left 
bank chiefly by the Khakhn tribe, on the right by the closely related 
Bombas. In the former we recognize the ancient Khagas whose settle- 
ments lower down the Valley, at Virànaka, are distinctly meutioned by 
Kalhanga.* The predatory habits nnd restless ways of the Khuéas form 
a frequent theme in the Chronicle. 'l'hé modern Khakhas and Bombas 
have up to the middle of the present century done their best to mnin- 


tain this ancient reputation, just as their seats have remained the old 
ones, 


T See Rajat. i. 147 note; also my Notes on Ou-k'ong, pp. 13 qqa Krtyššrama is 
mentioned already by Ksemendra, Samayam, ii, 61. 
3 Rajat. viii. 409. | 
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SgcrioN IV,—NORTHERN MOUNTAIN RANGE. 


55. The mountains which enclose the Kasmir Valley in the north- 
west and north, may be looked upon as one 
eech d. ee great range. Their chain Sees ee any 
marked break though its direction changes 
considerably. The routes leading through these mountains have never 
been of such importance iu the history of Kasmir as the routes towards 
India and the west. Hence our information regarding the old topogra- 
phy of this mountain range is also less detailed. 

We are least informed about that portion of the range which joins on 
to the Kajnag Peak north-west of Baramila and then continues in the 
direction of south to north towards the upper Kisangaüngá. The water- 
shed of this portion forms the western boundary of Kasmir towards 
Karnau, the ancient Kagwaua.! This territory which may be roughly 
described as lying between the Kisangaügà and the Kajnig Range, seems 
at times to have been tributary to Kasmir. Yet we hear of it only in 
the concluding portion of Kalhnnpa's Chronicle, and there too no details 
are given regarding the routes leading to it. These routes as the 
map shows, start from the ancient districts of Sama@la (Hamal) and 
Utiara (Uttar). 

At the point where the summit of the range comes nearest to the 
Kisangafiga, it takes a turn to the east and continues iu this direction 
for more than 100 miles. The summit ridge keeps after this turn at a 
fairly uniform height of 12,000 to 13,000 feet for a long distance. 
From the northern parts of the Uttar and Lélan Parganas several 
routes eross the range in the direction of the Kisanganga. 

Kalhana has occasion to refer to these in connection with the 
expedition which took place in his own time against the Sirafsild castle. 
This stood on the Kisangaügà close to the ancient Tirtha of the goddess 
S'üradà still extant at the present Sardi?* One of these routes leads past 
the village of Drañg, situated at 74° 18 45" long. 34? 33’ 30" lat. It is 

¿certain that the place took its name from an ancient watch-station here 
located and is identical with the DRAXGA mentioned by Kalhana in con- 
nection with the above expedition I have not been able to visit the 
place in person but was informed in the neighbourhood that remains of 


| Compare Rajat, viii, 2485 note. 

8 Compare regarding the Séraddtirtha and the castle of SiraAila, notes i. 36 
( B) and viii, 2492 (L), respectively ; also below, š 127. 

$ See Rajat, viii. 2507 note. . 
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old watch-towers are still found on the path which leads up to the pass 
behind the village of Drang. 

Besides the route marked by this old frontier-station there are 
others leading in the same direction. One is to the west over tho 
Sitalvan Pass; the other lies in the west and passing through the 
valley of Krdras descends directly to Sardi along the Madhumaté 
stream, The portion of the Kisangangá Valley into which these routes 
lead, can never have been of much importance itself though there are 
indications of gold-washing having been carried on in it.! But from 
Sardi starts a route leading very directly, by the Kankatóri ( Sarasvati) 
River and overa high pass, into Cilis on the Indus ;? this line of comu- 
nication may already in old times have brought some traffic to Sardi. 

Owing tothe inroads made by Cilasis and the restless Bomba 
chiefs of the Kisangaügàá Valley, the Pathan Governors found it neces- 
sary to settle Afridis at Drang and the neighbouring villages to guard 
the passes. The presence of these Afghiin colonies shows that the con- 
ditions which necessitated the maintenance of the old frontier watch- 
station at Dranga, had altered little in the course of centuries. 

56. Above Sardi the course of the Kisanganga lies fora long 

distance through an almost inaccessible and 

Fass o ga esa uninhabited gorge. Hence for over 30 miles 

i eastwards we find no proper route across the 

mountain range. Kalhana gives us a vivid and interesting account of 

the difficulties offered by a winter-march along the latter when he 

describes the flight of the pretender Bhoja from Sirahéila castle to the 
Durads on the Upper Kiganganga.® 

The line of communication we meet next is, however, an important 
one. It leads from the north shore of the Volur lake into that part 
of the Upper Kisangaügá Valley which is known as Guréz, aud connects 
with the routes leading to Astor and the Balti territory on the Indus. 
The road used in recent years, and now improved by British engineers 
into the * Gilgit Transport Road,’ crosses the range by the T'rdg*bal or 
Rüzdiangan Pass, nearly 12,000 feet high. But the route frequented in 
ancient times lay some eight miles further to the east. 

Kalhana refers in several places to the hill fort of DUGDHAGHATA 
which guarded the mountain-route leading iuto Kaémir territory from 
inroads of the Darads. The latter can easily be shown to have held 


1 Compare Note B on Sarada (Rajat. i. 36), $8 2,16. To this circumstance the 
of Drang owes probably the distinguishing designation of Sunt-Drarg ‘the Gold 
Drang,” by which it is popularly known. 

2 See Bares, Gazetteer, p. 400, 

8 See Rajat. viii, 2710 194. 

J. x. 12 
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then as now the Kisnngañgë Valley about Gurāz and the neighbouring 
territories to the north. From Kalhaga's description it is evident that 
this frontier fort stood on, or close to, the summit of a pass. Thanks to 
the indications of the Chronicle I was able to identify its site on the 
top of the Dudtkhut Pass.! The Pass (shown on the map by its ancient 
name Dugdhaghata) is approached on the Kasmir side from the valley 
of the Band?pór stream, still known to the Brahmans by its old name 
Madhumati. At the small village of Atavuth (map * Atawat’) a side 
valley is entered which is narrow and somewhat diflicult below, but 
higher up widens. Its highest portion which forms the immediate ap- 
pronch to the pass, is an open alpine valley kuown to the mountain 
shepherds as Vijje Marg. ó 

The term Marg which denotes any high alpine grazing ground fre- 
quented in the summer by herdsmen, is the modern Kasmiri equivalent, 
and direct derivative, of Skr. mafhika. It designated originally the” 
small shelter-huts of stone or wood usually orected on such high 
plateaus or valleys by their summer occupants? It is probably that 
Vijje Marg represents the Prajimafhika which Kalhana mentions as the 
position occupied by the KaSmir forces during their unsuccessful siege E 
of tlie fort. 

As n characteristic point it may be mentioned that the garrison 
depended for its water-supply on the storage of snow. This had become 
exhausted at the late summer season when the siege took place, but, 
luckily for the Darad defeuders, was replaced by a fresh fall of snow, 
The latter is explained by the eleyation of the pass which I estimated 
at about 11,500 feet. Snow-storms occur sometimes on the neighbouring 
Trüjg9bal Pass so early as September. 

From the Dud?khut Pass an easy track over tho ridge marked 
* Kiser’ on the map leads down to Guréz, the chief place of the Valley. 
The latter corresponds probably to the Danatruri of the Rajatarangini, 
The route over the Dad®khut, being very direct and comparatively 
easy during the summer, was much frequented by Dard traders until 
the recent construction of the ‘Gilgit Transport Road.’ It was used by 
the Sikhs for military convoys until a disaster caused by an avalanche 

A above Átavuth induced them to change it for the Trag*bal route, It 
also seems to have been mentioned to Baron HóGgL* In Muhammadan 


L For detailed evidence regarding this location and a description of tho site, aco t 


Rajat. vii. 1171 note. : 

- 8 Skr. mafhikd ia the diminntive of mafha ‘hat’, ‘Sarai.’ The Ki, derivative sf 
of the latter term, mar, is still used regularly for the rude shelter-hute which aro 

found on the higher passes particularly towards tho north, | - 

ë Seo Kaschmir, ü, p. 109. x 
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times both routes were in charge of a ‘Malik’ who resided in the castle 
of Band*kith, not far from the ancient Mdtrgrama shown on the 
map. e 
In ancient times there probably existed in the same neighbourhood 
n watch-station or Draüga. Ou-k'ong when speaking of the * gate to 
the north ' through which the road led to Poliu or Baltistan, may have 
meant either this Dratiga or the fort of Dagdhaghata, 

57. To the east of the Dudtkhut Pass the summits of the range 

gradually get higher and higher until we reach 
PORE Saar earn the great mountain-mass of the Haramukh 
Peaks, Rising to close on 17,000 feet and surrounded by glaciers of 
considerable size, these Peaks dominate the view towards the north 
from a great part of the Kadémir Valley. Sacred legends have 
clustered around them from early times, The lakes below their 
glaciers belong still to the holiest of Kaémirian Tirthas. The ancient 
name of the Peaks is HagAMUCKUTA, * Siva'a diadem,’ This is explain- 
ed by a lezend which is related at length in the Haracaritacintümapi.! 
Their height is supposed. to be S'iva's favourite residence Hence 
Kaámirian tradition stoutly maintains that human feet cannot reach 
tho Peaks’ summit.* 

The lake which lies at the foot of the north-eastern glacier, at a level 
of over 13,000 feet, is looked upon as the true source of the Kasmir 
Ganga or Sind River. It is hence known as UTTARAGANGA or popularly 
Gang*bal* Itis the final goal of the great ' Haramukntagaügàa" pil- 
grimage which takes place annually in the month of Bhüdrapada and is 
attended by thousands of pilgrims. The bones of those who have died 
during the year, are on that occasion deposited in the sacred waters. 
A short distance below this lake is another also fed by a glacier and 
now known ns Nundkól. Us old name Kalodaka or Nandisaras is 
derived from a legend which makes the lake the joint habitation of 
Kila, ie, Siva, and of his faithful attendant Nandin, From the 


i Seo Haracar. iv. 62 534. T 

$ Tho legends relating to Siva's residenco on Monnt Haramukuta and his 
connection with the several sacred sites of Nandiksetra, nre given at great length in 
tho Nilamata 1049 aa, 

8 Owing to this superstition I had great diffionlty in inducing any of my 
Kaémiri Coolios (Muhnmmadans!) to accompany mo on the ascent I made to tho 
Ponka in September, 1804. My Brahman friends could not give credence to my 
having reached tho summit. According to their opinion the very fact of my 
having reached the Peak was a sufficient proof of this not having boen Haramukata, 
An nrgumont as simple as incontrovertible to the orthodox mind, 

é Seo my noto Rajat. i. 67. Another name often nsed in the Nilamata and 
other texts ia Uttaramdnasa ; soe Rajat, iii, Lin note. 
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latter the whole collection of sacred sites takes the name of Nandiksetra 
by which Kalhana usually designates it.! 

In the valley of the Künk^nai stream (Skr. KANAKAVAHINI) which 
issues from these lakes, lies the sacred site of Siva BHÜrESVARA (now 
Buth‘é6r). It is closely connected with the legends of Mount Hara- 
mukuta and often mentioned in the Rájataraügint.* <A series of interest- 
ing temple ruins marks the importance of this Tirtha and that of the 
ancient Jyesthesvara shrine which immediately adjoins it. Bhütesvara 
is passed by the pilgrims on their way back from the sacred lakes, while 
on their way up they reach the latter by another route, passing the 
high ridge known as BuanarAGIRI and the smaller lake of BRABMASARAS. 

From the Ganga lake a track passable for ponies leads over the 
Satsaran Pass to Tilél, a Dard district on the Kiganganga. It is probably 
the route by which King Harsa's rebel brother Vijayamalla escaped 
from Lahara (Lar) to the Darad territory.* 

58. Eastwards from the Haramukuta Peaks the range does not 
overlook on the south the main Valley of 
Kaámir, but that of the Sind River. The gene- 
ral level of the summits rises, and glaciers of fair size become frequent 
on their northern slopes, Close to the head of the Sind Valley, 
the range we have been so far following joins on to the great chain of 
snowy mountains which stretches from Mount Nangà Parvat in a south- 
easterly direction to the Nankun Peaks in S'üru.^ <A few miles south 
of this junction we arrive at à gap in the mountains which forms the 
lowest watershed between the Indus and the Vitast& basins. It is the 
Pass known generally by its Ladakhi name of Zeg La It leads at an 
elevation of 11,300 feet from Baltal, on the head waters of the Sind, to a 
high-level valley draining into the Drás River and hence into the Indus. 

The route leading over the Zóji-Lá undoubtedly has been already 

in ancient times a most important thorough- 
ik — fare. It connects Kaómir with Ladakh and 
thence with Tibet and China. Here too the natural watershed has in 
old as in modern times been also the ethnic boundary. Beyond the 
Pass begins the land of the Bhauftas or Bhutfas, as the Tibetan inbabi- 


North-eastern range. 


1 See Rajat. i. 36 note. 

3 See regarding the history and romains of Bhátefvara, Rajat. i. 107 ; v. 55 
notes, The Tirtha was rich enough to attract a special expedilion of marauding 
hillmen in Kalhapa's time ; see viii. 2750. | 

' 8 Seo Rajat. i. 113 note, 

* See Rajat. vii. 911. 

5 Compare regarding this groat range which may filly be called tho main range 
of the mountain system around Kasmir, DREW, Jummoo, pp. 194 #99. 
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tants of the Indus region are uniformly designated in our Kaámirian 
texts (modern Ké. Bu?).! 

Ou-k'ong is the first who refera distinctly to this route when 
speaking of the road which leads through the gate in the east to Tou-fan 
or Tibet. Kalhana has scarcely occasion to refer to it, as the regions 
beyond the Pass lay quite beyond the reach of the political power of 
the later Kasmirian kings. He probably means, however, the Zoji-Là 
when mentioning the route of the Bhufta-land (Bhuttarüstrüdhvan) by 
which the Darads offered to pass the pretender Bhoja into Kasmir, 
while the more direct routes from their own territory were closed by 
the winter? An easy pass connects Tilél at the head of the Kisanganga 
Valley with the Dràs territory to the east. From there Bhoja could 
then have entered Kaémir vid the Zoji-La. 

This Pass, the ancient name of which is not known to us, has more 
than once witnessed successful invasions of Kasmir. Through it came 
early in the 14th century the Turk (?) Dulca and the Bhautta Riñcana 
whose usurpation led to the downfall of Hindu rule in the Valley.’ 
About two centuries later Mirza Muhammad Haidar with his small 
Mughal force successfully fought here his entrance into Kasmir 
(a.p. 1532). The account he gives of this exploit in his Türikh-i- 
Rashidi, is not without topographical interest.* 

59. <A high peak situated about 10 miles east-southeast of the 
Zoji-Là, marks the point where the range forming the eastern 
boundary of Kaśmir branches off from the main chain. This range 
runs in an almost southerly direction until it reaches the southern- 
most headwaters of the Vitasta. It then turns to the north-west and 
at the Báu*hàl Pass joins on to the Pir Pantgál Range. Through this 
range there lead routes connecting Kašmir with the Madivádvan 
Valley (see 8 84) which drains into the Cinüb, and with Kast*vàür, 
the ancient Kastavata, on the Cinüb itself. Both these Valleys are con- 
fined, diffienlt of access, and scantily populated. "They have hence never 
played an important part either in the foreign relations or trade of 
Kaémir. On this account our notices regarding the old topography 
of the dividing range are extremely meagre. 


1 Compare Rajat. i. 312-316 noto. 

3 Compare Rájat. viii, 2887. 

8 Seo Jonar, 142 sqq, and for the stratagem by which Rificana forced his way 
into Lahara (Lar), 165 «qq. Theo Laharakoffa mentioned in the last passage pro- 
bably representa the old watch-station of this route, bat its position is un- 
certain. | 

è Beo Tárikh-i-Raghidi, transl. by Mossra, Elins and Ross, pp. 423 sqq, and 
below, 5 131. 
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At its northern end and close to the great snowy peak already 
mentioned, is the Tirtha of ANMAKESVARA or 
AMARANATHA, known by its Kaémiri name as 
Amburndih. Together with tho sacred Gaügá- 
lake on Mount Haramukuta, it is now the most popular of Kaámirian 
pilgrimage places. Its Yátrà in the month of Sravana attracts many 
thousands of pilgrims not only from Kasmir but from all parts of 
India.! Their goal is a cave situated at a considerable altitude and 
formed by a huge fissure on the south side of a snowy peak, 17,300 feet 
high (marked *Ambarnath' on map), In this cave there is a large 
block of transparent ice formed by the freezing of the water which 
oozes from the rock. It is worshipped as m self-created (svayambhi) 
Linga, and is considered the embodiment of Siva-Amaresvara. 

Judging from the scanty references made to this Tirtha in the 
Rájataraügigi and the Nilamata, it appears doubtful whether it could 
have enjoyed in old times quite such great celebrity as now. But 
Jonarája already relates a visit to this sacred site paid by Sultan 
Zainu-l-'ábidiu? and in the Mahitmya literature Armare$vara receives 
ita due share of attention. The pilgrims’ route described in great detail 
by the Amaranüthamáhütmya ascends the valley of the eastern branch 
of the Lid*r or Ledari. 


Tirtha of 
Amaraniátha. 


There the lake of the Nàga Svánavas, now known as Snuéramnag ` 


or (with a popular etymology) Segnanig, is visited at the north foot of a 
great glacier descending from the Kohenhir Peak. In this lake and 
a small rock-bound inlet of it called JiwaTrgWwAGA (Zàüàm?"tur! Nag), the 
local legend, related by Kalhana, i. 267 gg. and connected with the 
ancient site of Narapura, has placed the habitation of the Naga Su- 
Éravns and of his son-in-law.” The route then crosses a high pass, known 
ns Vav"jan (Skr. Vayuvarjana in the Mahatmyn), into a high-level valley 
drained by five streams which bear the joint designation of PARCA- 
TARANGINI, From there the pilgrims toil upa lofty spur to the north- 
east and descend into the narrow gloomy valley which lies at the foot 
of the Amburnáth Peak. It is watered by n stream (Amaràávnti) 
which comes from the glacier of a still higher peak to the east, 
Joining tho Paficataraügini it flows through an inaccessible gorge down 
to the head of the Sind Valley near Baltal. 


| See for tho old notices of tho Tirtha, Rajat. i. 207 noto ; for a description of tho 
modern pilgrimage, VIGNE, Travels, ij. pp. 10 #94., and Bares, Gazetteer, pp. 121 sg, 

8 Compare Jonar. (Bombay ed.) 1233 $94. 

* Compare Rajat. i, 267 note. 
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60. Connected with the eastern range is a mass of mountains 
Watershed renze which it will be convenient to mention here 
between Sindhu though it does not form part of the mountain- 

and Vitasta. barriers of Ka4mir. It fills the great trian- 

gular space which lies between the Sind Valley 
and the range in the east we have just noticed, the level ground along 
the right bank of the Vitastü forming as it were the base. This mass 
of mountains separates from the eastern ridge between the Kohenhar 
and Amburnüth Peaks. Trending westwards it soon culminates in the 
conspieuous pinnacle of Mount Güé9brár (map * Kolahoi'), close on 
18,000 feet in height. From this conspicuons mountain numerous spurs 
radinte with glaciers in their topmost hollows. 

The highest of these ridges runs for about thirty miles along the 
Sind Valley, of which it forms the southern side. A high cross-spur, now 
known as Dürün Nar, which descends to the north towards Sun*marg, 
is probably identical with Mount Duocpivana, the scene of a siege 
related in the Hájatarabgini.! The extremity of this ridge in the west 
forms the amphitheatre of bold hills which encircle the Dal lake and 
Srinagar on the north. Here we have Mount ManáprgvA which is 
much frequented as a 'Tirtha.? 

Facing it from the south is the rocky spor which lines the eastern 
shores of the Dal. It bore in old days the name of S'gEipvira, and is 
the site of a series of ancient pilgrimage places, such as Sureévari, 
Tripuresvara, Harsesvara, and Jyesthes$vara, which will be discussed 
below. The extreme offshoot of this spur is the ‘Hill of Gopa’ 
(Gopádri), the present Takht-i Sulaimün, which is so conspicuous a 
feature in the landscape of Srinagar, Other spurs descending into the 
vale farther east form successively the semicircular side-valleys contain- 
ing the Parganas of Vili and Vular. 

We now return once more to the eastern range. South of the 
Kohenhir Peak which is still over 17,000 feet high, its summit ridge 
gets gradually lower. It is crossed by the Margan Pass into Madi- 
vüdvan. Of the latter valley I can find no old mention. Still further 
south we come to the Marbal Pass, at an elevation of 11,500 feet, which 
forms the usual route towards Kast*vár. 

This territory which is now partially inhabited by Kamiris, is 
mentioned as an independent hill-state by Kalhapa.* The valley into 


1 Seo Rájat. viii. 595 note and bolow, 8 131. 

3 It ia mentioned in the Nilamata, 1324, and frequently in the Survavatara, 

8 Seo Rajat. viii. 2422 note. 

* Compare regarding the old Aüsfhaváfa note vii, D58-590, where also the 
references in tho later Chronicles are given, 
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which the ronte descends immediately after crossing the Marbal Pass, 
is known now as Khaisal, It is once mentioned as Ahasali by Kalhana 
and more frequently referred to in the last Chronicle by the name of 
Kuaditaya.! From the latter source we learn that it was inhabited 
by Khaéas to whose occupation it may have owed also its name. So we 
note here once more in the east the coincidence of the ethnic boundary 
with the natural watershed. 


Secrion V.—Urrer Course or THE Virasta. 


61. We have now completed the circuit of the great mountain- 
barriers which enclose the Ka£mir Valley, and can turn our attention 
to its interior. This is naturally divided into two great parts. One 
comprises the plain formed by the alluviam of the Vitasta and its main 
tributaries ; the other consists of plateaus or Karéwas elevated above 
the river flats and largely caused by old lacustrine deposits. We shall 
first notice the allavial plain and the river-system which has created it. 

The great river which is the recipient of the whole drainage of the 

: country, is now known to Kaémiris by the 
Homo of Vitast8. name of Vyath. This modern designation is tho 
direct phonetic derivative of the ancient Sanskrit Virasra which we meet 
already among the river-names of the Rigveda.* The intermediary 
Prakrit form *Vidasià underlies the Hydaspes of the Greeks in which 
we note, as so frequently in Greek renderings of foreign names, the 
modifying action of popular etymology. In Ptolemy's Bidaspes we 
have another rendering which though later in date yet approaches 
closer to the sound of the Indian originals The name Jehlam which is 


1 Compare Rajat, vii. 899 note. 

$ The line of phonetic development mny be ronghly represented as Skr, 
Vitasté > Pr. * Vidasta> Ap. *Vi(h ]ath » KS, Vyath, 

The name Vitast& is still well-known to Kasmir Brahmans from the Mahitmyas 
and similar texts, and is currently used by them, The form ‘ Vedasta’ which Drew 
and other writers indicate ns the old name of tho river "still used by those who 
follow Sanskrit literature," is due to some error of hearing. It is curious to 
meet a similar form *"Vidastá in the transcription of the Chinese Annals of the Sth 
century; see my Notes on Ou-Kk'ong, p. 91. 

8 The ending in the form Hydaspes is undoubtedly dos to the influence of the 
numerous Persian names known to tbe Greeka which end in -aorns (Old Persian 
awpa). For the rendering of initial Vi- by "Y compare Hystaspes: Vishtdepa. 

& Ptolemy's Bi (for Vi) i» the most exact phonetic reproduction possible ia Greek 
characters, It is evident from Ptolemy's Panjab river names that he did not take 
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now borne by the Vitastá in its course through the Panjab, is wholly 
unknown to the gennine usage of Kaámir. It is apparently of Muham- 
madan origin and has been brought to Kaéámir only by Europeans and 
other foreigners.! 
The river to which the name Vitastá or Vyath is properly applied, 
is first formed by the meeting of the several strenms which drain the 
south-eastern portion of the Valley. "This meeting takes place in the 
plain close to the present town of Anatnüg or Isldmibad. But sacred 
tradition has not failed to trace the holiest of Kaémir rivers to a more 
specific source. 
An ancient legend, related at length in the Nilamata and reproduc- 
ed by the author of the Haracaritacintüámani,* 
represents the Vitastü asa manifestation of 
Siva’s consort Parvati, After Knámir had 
been created, Siva at the request of Kaéyapa, prevailed upon the 
goddess to show herself in the land in the shape of a river, iu order to 

_purify its inhabitants from the sinful contact with the Piśñcas. The 
goddess thereupon assumed the form of a river in the underworld, and 
asked her consort to make an opening by which she might come to the 
surface. This he did by striking the ground near the habitation of the 
Nilanágza with the point of his trident (sula). Through the fissure 
thus made which measured one vitasti or span, the river gushed forth, 
receiving on account of this origin the name Vitastā. The spring-basin 
"where the goddess first appeared was known by the several designations 
of Nilakunda, Sülaghüta (*spear-thrust') or simply Vitasta® It is clear 
that the spring meant is the famous Nilaniga, near the village of 
Vërnšg in the Shühabüd Pargana. It is a magnificent fountain which 
amply deserves the honour of being thus represented as the traditional 
source of the great river.* 

The legend makes Parvati- Vitasta subsequently disappear again 
from fear of defilement by the touch of sinful men. When brought to 
light a second time by Kafyapa's prayer the goddess issued from the 
Naga of Paficahasta. In this locality we easily recognize the present 


Legendary source of 
Vitasta. 


hia nomenclature directly or indirectly from the historians of Alexander, but from 
independent sources, Bidaspes, Zoradros, Bibasis, Sandabal, these all represent 
unsophisticated attempts to reproduce in sound the genuine Indian forms. Tho 
samo cannot be said of the names given by Arrian, Pliny, etc. 

1 Alberüni already knows the name Juilam; seo above, § 14. Srivara when 
relating an expedition of Sultén Haidar Shih iuto the Panjab, sanskritizes this 
name into Jyalame ; ace ii. 152. 

2 Seo Nilamata, 238 s44.; Haracar. xii. 2-34. 

8 See Nilamata, 1200; Haracar. xii. 17. 

* Compare for the Nilaniga and its round spring-basiu (kunda), Rajat. i, 28 note 

Jor 13 
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village of Pünzalh, situated in the Div*sar Parganas and boasting of n 
fine spring which is still visited by the pious of the neighbourhood.! 
After another disappearance for a reason similar to the above, the 
goddess came forth a third time at Narasimhüsrama. This place I am 
unable to trace with certainty. Finally the goddess was induced to 
abide permanently in the land when Kasyapa had secured for her the 
company of other goddesses, who also embodied themselves in Kasmir 
streams, like Laksmi in the Vis$okà, Ganga in the Sindhu, eto. 

Another version of the legend which, however, seems of less ancient 
date, seeks tlie place of the Vitastü's second appearance in the spring 
of the modern Vith?vulur, a small village situnted- about one mile to the 
N. W. of Vērnāg? The place is known by the name of Vitastdtra to 
Kalhana who mentions Stüpas erected there by King A$soka.* This 
notice certainly seems to indicate some sacred character attaching to 
the spot. Yet Kalhana’s direct mention of the Nilakunda as the birth- 
place of the Vitastá leaves no doubt as to where the tradition prevalent 
in his own time placed the source of the sacred river.* 

62. The streams which unite close to Anatnig and there form the 

true Vitastü river, are the Sándrgn, the Bring, 

Kon ore * Ar*path and Lider, Of these the first and 

| ; southernmost drains the Shühübüd (or Vér) 
Pargana and receives the water of the sacred springs mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph. Its old name I am unable to trace with any 
certainty. The next affluent, the Bring, comes from the side-valley 
which forms the Parganas of the same name. The ancient name of the 
stream is unknown, the modern Vitastiméhitmya which gives it as 
Bhragi, being but a doubtful authority. The Bring too is fed by the 
water of some well-known Nagas, among which tho famous Trisamdhya 
fountain and the springs of Ardhanüriévara (Nür*") may be specially 
mentioned, 

The Ár*path which comes from the north-east, is mentioned 
repeatedly in the Nilamata by its ancient name of Harsaypathà." The 

| Compare Rajat. v, 24 note. a 


8 This version is found in the Vitastimibitmya, Yi. 37, #qq., which calls the 
place Vitastdcartika; see also Vierr, i. p. 335. 
5 See Rajat. i, 102 note. 


é Roját. i, 25. Iam unable to account for the mention made in the Mahdbh. iii. ` 


Jxxxii. 90 of the Takgaka Niga in Kaimir os the Vitasth, íe, its source. No much 
distinction fs claimed for the well-known Taksaka spring near Zevan (Jayavana) ; 
seo Rajat. i. 220. Tho author of the Tirthaydtrd in the Mahibh. shows no accurate 
knowledge of Kaimir and soem» to have mado a mistake here, 

* See Nilamata, 232, 1299, etc, ] 
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valley it drains is known ns the Koéthtr Pargaga and takes its nome 
from the sacred tank of Kapatesvara. At the western end of the spur 
on the slope of which this Tirtha is situated, issue the magnificient 
springs of Ach*bal (Aksavala). They form a small stream by themselves, 
which flows into the Harsapathü. <A short distance below the village 
of Khnan*bal (map ‘ Kanbal') where the three streams hitherto men- 
rns unite, their waters are joined from the north by those of the 
id^r, 

This river, the ancient Ledari,! receives a number of glacier-fed 
streams which drain the high range towards the Upper Sind Valley. It 
is hence in volume more considerable than any of the previously named 
afluents. "The Ledari spreads in several branches through the wide 
valley forming the Parganas of Dachünpór and Khóvurpór which take 
their names, ' Right Bank’ and ‘ Left Bank,’ respectively, from their posi- 
tion relative to this river. In old days a canal constructed on the hill- 
side to the enst carried the water of the Ledari, and with it fertility, to 
the barren plateau of Martinda or Matan.? 

63. At Khan^bal the Vitasta becomes navigable and continues 

Witeathla course in T on its whole — through the valley. 
alluvial plain. There too the great flat plain begins which 
stretches on both sides of the river down to 
Báramüla in the north-west. In its course to the Volur lake, a direct 
distance of about 54 miles, the river falls only some 220 feet? The 
slope in the general level of the plain is equally gentle. The bed of 
the river lies everywhere in the alluvial soil, the result of the deposition 
of sediment at flood times when the river overflows its banks. Down 
to Srinagar the river keeps in a single bed and its islands are but 
small, iu fact mere temporary sandbanks. "The course is in parts very 
winding. But as far we can judge from the position of the old sites 
along the river, no great changes are likely to have taken place in 
historical times in this portion of the river's course, 

When the river is low ns during the winter, the banks rise on an 
average about 15 feet above the water. But in the spring when the 
snow melts, the great volume of water brought down from the moun- 
tains rises to the top of the banks and often overflows it. Dangerous 
floods may also follow long and heavy summer-raius, and sometimes 


i Seo Rájat. i 87. 
8 The construction of this canal by Zainn-l-‘abidin is described at length by 


Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 1232-60, It is probable that there existed earlier irrigation works 
"on the same plateau, See below, § 111. 
& See Darw, Jummoo, p. 163. 
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canse immense damage to the crops over n great portion of the cultivat- 
ed area of the Valloy.! 

Such floods and the famines which are likely to follow, were a 
danger well-known in old times already and nre more than once men- 
tioned by Kalhapa. Against them the villages and riverside towns 
have always endeavoured to protect themselves by artificially raising 
the banks. The allusions found in the Chronicle suffice to show that 
the construction of embankments (setu, now suth), with the necom- 
panying system of floodgates closing lateral drainage channels, has 
existed since ancient times. One great regulation scheme which was 
directly designed to diminish these risks, and of which we possess a 
detailed historical account, will be discussed below. The equally 
elaborate system by which water was secured for the irrigation of the 
otherwise dry alluvial flats along the river, will also be specially 
noticed. 

The navigable waters of the Vitasté have from ancient times to . 
the present day formed the most important highway of Kasmir. The 
value of the river and of the numerous canals, lakes, and streams which | 
are nlso accessible to boats, for the development of internal trade and 
traffic can bardly be overestimated. Until a couple of years ago there 
were nowhere in Kaámir, not even in the flattest parts of the Valley, 
roads fit for wheeled traffic. Carriages were practically things unknown - 
to the population bred in the Valley. As long as the communication 
with the outer world was restricted to difficult bridle-paths or tracks 
passable only for load-carrying Coolies, the construction of such roads 
would have been, in fact, of very slight advantage. The importance 
of river-traffic in Kaámir may be estimated from the fact that the 
number of boatmen engaged in it (and their families) amounted accord- 
ing to the census of 1891 to nearly 34,000.* That boats were in old 
days, just as up to the present time, the ordinary means of travel in 
the Valley, is shown by the frequent references to river journeys in the 
Chronicles.* 


Equally eloquent testimony to the historical importance of river š 
navigation in Kadmir is borne by the position of the ancient sites. We 
1 Compare for data as to modern floods, Lawnexce, Valley, pp. 205 #qq. i 8 


8 Bee Adjat. wii. 1219; viii. 2440, 2756 ; also vii. 1624; viii. 1417, 1422; Jonar. 


sqq- 
$ Beo Rajat. i, 150; iii. 483; v. 01, 109, 120; viii. 2380, ate.; Jonar. 404, 887; 
^ griv. iii. 191 eg. ete. 
é Compare regarding the Hans! of Kašmir, LawaxNcm, Valley, p. 313; also 
Rajat. v. 101 note. i 
Š Beo Rajat. v. 84; vii. 347, 714, 1625, ete, 
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shall see that all tho towns which from time to time were the capitals 
of the country, were built on the banks of the Vitastü, and that the 
grent majority of other important places of ancient date were similarly 
situated. It is certain that then as now all produce of the country 
was brought to the great centres by water. Villages even when 
sitoated at a great distance, had, no doubt, just as at the present day, 
their landing places (Ká. ydr*bal) on the river or the nearest navigable 
waterway. Kalhana’s description of the semi-legendary city of 
Narapura shows how closely the busy “coming and going of ships " was 
connected in the Kaéámirian mind with the splendour of “a large 
town.! 

64. After these general remarks we may now proceed to follow 
the Vitasta's course through the Valley noticing its tributaries in 
due order as we reach the confluences. Below Khan*bal? the river 
receives in succession the several branches of the Ledari and then passes 
the ancient town and Tirtha of Vijayeávara, the present Vij*bror. 
Abont a mile lower down, its course lies between high alluvial plateaus 
or Karéwns. One on the left bank, the Teak*dar Udar, will be noticed 
below as one of the most ancient sites of the Valley (Cakradhara). 

About three miles further down and not far from the village of 

Marhóm (the old Madavdframa), the Vitastá 
The Gambara. is joined by the Veéan and Rembyár* Rivers 
which meet a short distance above their common confluence with the 
Vitasta. This river junction is known to the Máhütmyas by the name 
of GaMxpuIRASAMGAMA (‘the deep confluence") and is still visited as a 
qirtha. The short united course of the Vedéau and Hembyàár* bears 
the old name of Gawnniná and is referred to under this designation 
repeatedly by Kalhana. The Gambbira is too deep to be forded at any 
time of the year, and being on the route from Vijayeévara to Srinagar, 
is of military importance. It was twice the scene of decisive actions, 
King Sussala's army on ita retreat over the Gambbhirá (a.p. 1122) 
suffered a complete rout. Six years later Sujji, his son's general, gained 
an equally signal victory by forcing the passage in the face of a rebel 
army.* 


| Seo Rajat, i, 201 14. 

$ According to n gloss on Nilameta 1807, Khan®bal, the port, so to my, of 
Anatnag corresponda to the Khandapuecha Naga of that text. This Naga is èlse- 
where mentioned, bat I have no distinct evidence for ita identification. 

8 Beo Rájat. iv. 80 note, Junctiona of rivers and streams (sumgamas) are every- 
whore in India favourite places for Tirthna. 

4 Boo Rajat. viii 1003 em. 1407 «44. 
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The Vesau, frequently mentioned by its ancient name of Viéoká in 

"The VilokZ Sha Chronicles, the Nilamata and other texts! 

is a considerable river. It receives all the 
streams coming from the northern slope of the Pir Pantcál Range 
between the Sidau and Bān®hāl Passes. Its traditional source is placed 
in the Kramasaras or Kons*r Nig Lake below the Peak of Naubandhana, 
The Nilamata, 271 son relates a legend which identifies the Visoka with 
Laksmi and accounts fer its name (* free from pain’). The fine water- 
fall which is formed by the stream of the Kons*r Nig not far from 
the village of Sudan, is now known ns Ahr*bal. The Nilamata calls it 
Akhor bila ‘the mousehole, which may possibly be the origin of the 
modern name. As soon as the Visok& emerges from the mountains, 
numerous irrigation canals are drawn from it which overspread the 
whole of the old Parganas of Aar@la (Ad%vin) and Devusaraca 
(Div*sar). 

One of these canals is the Suntman! Kul which is mentioned in the 
Ràjataraügini by its ancient name of SUVARNAMANIKULYA. If the story 
of its construction by King Suvarna, reproduced from Padmamibhira, 
could be trusted, we should have to ascribe to this canal a high anti- 
gute, It leaves the Visoka near the village shown as ‘ Largoo' on the 
map and rejoins it near the village of Ad*vin (map ‘ Arwin’). Another 
old canal, called Nandi (not shown on the map), leuves the Visoka near 
Kaimuh, the ancient Kaltimusa, and irrigates the land between the 
lower course of this river aud the Vitastá. Its name is connected 
perhaps with that of the village Nandaka which is referred to in con- 
nection with Avantivarman’s drainage operatious.* The Visokü is 
navigable up to Kaimuh. 

The Rembyür* which joins the Visoka a little above Gambhira- 
samgama, we have met already before as the 
river uniting the streams from the Pir 
Panteal and Rüpri Passes. Kalbana mentions it by its ancient name 
RAMANYATAYI when relating the legend of the burned city of Narapura.* 
The Rembyàü:* after leaving the mountains below Hür*pór flows 
divided in many channels within a wide and mostly dry bed of rubble 
and boulders. This strip of stony waste along the river attains a width 
of over two miles near the village of Tsüran (map ‘ Charran’), 

The local legend referred to attributes the creation of this waste to 


The Ramanyatavi. 


1 See Rajat. iv. 5 note, 
š Compare Nilamata, 271 sqq., nnd for AkAor bila, 283, 


8 See Rajat, i. 07. Bu 


4 See Rajat, v. 85 noto. 
k Foe Rajat. i. 263-265, note, 


. 
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the Nagi Ramanya. She had come down from the mountains carrying 
masses of stone to assist her brother, the Sufrayas Naga, in the destruc- 
tion of Narapura. When she learnt that he had already completed his 
task, she dropped the stones ‘more than a Yojana ' from the site of the 
doomed city. The distance indicated corresponds exactly to that of the 
village of Litr where the Rembyar? leaves behind its stony bed and 
passes into alluvial soil. The village land for five Yojanas above that 
place was buried by the mighty boulders which Ramanya left along 
her trail, Similar tales regarding the origin of stone-wastes ("“ Mur- 
ren ") are well-known to European alpine folk-lore. 

65. Below Gambhirasamgama the Vitastü receives from the right 
idt Š the stream which draing the ancient district, 
The Vitastë near | : 

Srinagar. of Holada, the present Vular. It then passes 

close to the foot of the Vastarvan spur, near 

the old town of Avantipura. No important stream joins the river 
from the right until we reach Srinagar. The affluents on the left 
like the Rimusa are also of small volume. Some do not reach the river 
direct but end in low marshes, communicating with the latter only by 
gates made in the river embankments, Of the ancient sites situated 
along the river, the town of PapMaruRA, the present Paimpar, is the 
most considerable. As we approach Srinagar we pass the site of the 


ancient capital, PrRANADHISTHANA, marked by the present village of - 


Pandrtthan. It lies between the right river bank and the southern 
foot of the ridge which encircles the Dal. For the streams we have 
next to notice, a reference to the special map of Ancient S — is 
necessary. 

Just before we reach the area of the city proper, the Vitasta is 
joined by a stream which drains the lake to the east of the city. This 
lake, known as Dal (Skr. Dala), is fed by plentiful spr ings and by 
streams which reach it from the north. Its surplus waters flow out 
towards the Vitastà by a canal which is now called Tsinth Kul, but in 
ancient times bore the nume of ManAsarrr.' This canal passes through 
an ancient embankment (setu) which protects the city as well as the 
low shores of the Dal from floods of the river, and already figures in the 
traditional account of the foundation of Srinagar. The position of the 
gate which closes the outflow of the Mahüsarit is marked on the map by 
the entry * Durgaigalika.’ 

A small channel from the river—whether artificial or natural cannot 


1 For the identification of the Tsfinth Kul and tho Mir canal in the city with 
the Mahdsarit, my note on Rajat. iii, 830—349 should be consulted. In addition to 
the evidence there recorded, it shonld be noted that the Mahisarit is twice mention- 
ed by its old name also in the Survdvatira iii, 74; iv, 120 aq. 


I 
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be ascertained now—joins the Mahdasarit at this very point and turns 
the ground between it and the river into an island. This is now known 
by the name of May*sum, derived from the ancient MAK$3IEASVAMIN, 
We shall have to refer to it again in our account of the topography of 
Srinagar. From Durgügalika downwards the Mahdsarit or Teünth Kul 
was in old times the south-eastern boundary for that part of Srinagar 
which lies on the right bank of the Vitastà. Being a natural line of 
defence it is frequently referred to in the narrative of the various sieges 
of the capital.! 

The confluence of the Maháüsarit and Vitasta which is just opposite 
to the modern palace, the Shérgarhi, has been a Tirtha from early times 
and is mentioned by its correct name in Mankha’s description of Kasmir.? 
Srivara refers to it by a more modern name, Mürisamgama, where 
Mai is an evident adaptation from the Ká. form Mar? The latter 
name, itself a derivative of Mahdsarit, is applied at the present day to 
another branch of the Dal outflow. "This turning to the west passes 
through the marsh kuown as Brürinambal ( Bhattáranadvalá) and then 
enters the city. 

_ This canal is of considerable importance for the internal traffic of 
the city as it opens a convenient waterway to the Dal and greatly 
facilitates the transport of its manifold produce. After passing behind 
the whole of the city quarters on the right river-bank the Mir issues 
near the quarter of Narvor (Skr. Nadavana) into the marshes of the 
Anch!üár. Through the latter a connection is thus secured with the Sind 
river delta. This extension of the Mar to the west seems, however, of 
later date, as Srivara attributes the construction of a navigable channel 
towards the Sind to Zainu-l-*übidin.* 

66 The lake which supplies the water of the Mahdsarit, is in 

j some respects one of the most favoured spots of 

The iat lako. the — Valley. Its limpid iy the 
imposing aspect of the mountain amphitheatre which encloses it on 
three sides, and the charming gardens and orchards around it have 


made the Dal justly famous. 


i Beo Rajat. viii. 733, 753, 3131. 

8 See Srikanfhac, iii, 24, Mahdsarideitastayoh .,. samgamah. Here too nsin 
former translations of the Hájatarahzgipi, Mahisarit has been wrongly taken as an 
common nonn and explained as ‘great river.’ 

8 The term Méri is also elsewhere used in the later Chronicles and the Miühit- 
myna; Comp, e.g. Sriv. i, 442; iv. 208; Fourth Chron. 145, etc. 
4 It is this narrow canal, more picturesque than sweet-smelling, which has led 
to the frequent comparisons of Srinagar with Venice, It has not received much 
attention in recent years and for want of dredging rooms in danger of silting up, 


5 Soe Sir. i. 440 >g. š 
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The Dal measures about four miles in length and two and a half 
in width where it is broadest. Its depth nowhere exceeds 30 feet, aud 
in most parts it is far more shallow. At its southern end it is fringed” 
by lagoons, and a great portion of it is covered by the famous floating ` 
gardens. Notwithstanding the superabundance of water-plants and 
vegetable matter, the water everywhere retains an admirable clearness 
and freshness. ‘This is, no doubt, due to the ampleness of the springs 
which rise within the lake. Though we find no direct mention of ths 
lake in the Rajataratgini, and though it does not claim any parti- 
cular sanctity, there is no want arouud its shores of ancient and 
holy sites. š 

The earliest reference to the lake itself occurs in the Chronicle of 
Srivara who describes nt length how King Zainu-l-'abidin diverted 
himself on the lake and adorned its vicinity Srivara calls the lake 
Dara, while the few Müháütmyas which condescend to mention it, use 
the form Dala? He also mentions the two small artificial islnnds 
called Lanka, and now distinguished as Ruptldnk aud BSun*láuk (‘the 
Silver Lanka,’ ‘Golden Lanka’). Different names are given to several 
distinct portions of the lake, But of these only HasTAvALIKA, the 
present Ast*vol, can be traced in the Chronicles. 

The sacred sites of Gopadri, Jyesthesvara, Theda, Suresvari, etc., 
with their numerous Nagas line the eastern shores of the Dal. They 
will be mentioned below in the description of the vicinity of the capital. 
The well-known gardens of Shalimar, Nishüt and Nasim are creations 
of the Mughal Emperors who did much to enhance the natural beauties 
of the lake. : 

Besides the springs of the lake itself the latter is fed also by a 


atream which comes from the Mar Sar lake, high up in the mountains to 


the east. The old name of this stream, marked * Arrah ' on the map, is 


uncertain. ‘The Sarvavatara seems to extend to it the name Mahdsarit.§ 
In its lower course where it approaches the north shore of the Dal, it 
now bears the name of Talbal Nal (stream). An earlier form is fur- 
nished by Srivara who calls the stream at this point, by the name of 
TinaAPRASTHA; the latter is also found in several Mahàtm yas.* | 

67. From the junction with the Mahasarit downwards the Vitasta 
flows for over three miles between almost unbroken lines of houses 
raised high above the water on stone embankments. The latter consist 
now-a-days chiefly of large blocks of stone which belonged to ancient 


| Sriv. i. 418 s94. 

2 See, e.g. Vitastámáh, xxi. 39. 

8 Seo Survav. iif, 75; iv. 129. 

4 See Sriv. i, 421; Sürváv, iv, aqq., etc. 
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temples and other structures of pre-Muhammadan date. Judging from 
their size and careful carving we can well picture to our mind the 
splendid appearance which the river-banks must have here presented in 
bygone days. 

The river within the city flows first in one long reach due north, 

Kee Near the fourth bridge in the heart of the city, 

The Bake it makes a great bend and turns to the south- 

west. A canal which leaves the left bank of the river between the 
Shérgarhi palace and the quarter of Küthül (Küsthila), and rejoins the 
river near the last bridge, allows boats to cut this great bend. It now 
bears the name Kut?knl, derived from the ancient designation of 
KsirrikAKkULYA.! The Ksiptika is often mentioned in the later portions 
of Kalhana's Chronicle which relate the sieges of Srinagar witnessed in 
his own fime. It forms to this day the natural line of defence for that 
part of the city which oceupies the left river-bank, and which could be 
successfully attacked only by crossing the Ksiptika.* No information 
is available to us as to the origin of this canal. Judging from its posi- 
tion it is likely to have been a natural side-channel of the river which 
was subsequently maintained or improved for the convenience of navi- 
gation. 

A few hundred yards lower down the Vitastà is joined on its left 

bank by a considerable river now known as 
Sr wel ere — the Dülganga, * the milk Ganga,’ or Chats*kul, 
‘the white stream.’ Its ancient name is given as Dugdhasindhu in 
Bilhaga's description of Srinagar. The Máhütmyas know it by the 
name of Svelagangàü, ‘the white Gaügàá,' to which the alternative modern 
designation, Chate%kul, exactly corresponds,* Its waters come from the 
central part of the Pir Pantsāl Range round Mount Tatakati, its chief 
sources being the mountain-streams marked as ‘ Sangsofed ' (Sangsafad ) 
and ' Yechara’ on the map. The confluence of the Vitastà and Düd- 
ganga, opposite to the old quarter of Diddimatha, is still a Tirtha of 
some repute and is probably alladed to already by Bilhana.* 

1 Kå. kul < Skr. kulyá is the ordinary term for small streams or canals. 

$ For detailed evidence of this identification, see Rajat, viii. 732 note. 

8 Vikramdnkac, xviii. 7. 

+ Seo Vitastzméh, xxii; Svetagangamaéh,, etc. Skr. veta becomes in Ks. by 
regular phonetic conversion chuth, fem, chofg?, 

The Nilamata curiously enongh does not mention the Düdgahgà unless it im 
meant by Kpranadi, 1281, The latter name, meaning ‘the river of milk,’ is given 
to the Düdgnhgà by a passage of the modern Vitastimahatmya, xxii. 

b See Vikram, xviii, 22. 
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Section VI.—Lower Course or THE VITASTA. 


68. Immediately below Srinagar we come to marshes which. 


atretch along both sides of the river for a considerable distance. 
Those on the left bank, of which the Hukh*sar and Panz!nüór Nambal 
are the nearest, are fed by mountain-streams of smaller volume. The 
marshes to the north of the river are more extensive and belong to the 


Delta of the Sind River, the greatest tributary of the Vitastà within the 
Valley. 


Our survey of the northern range of mountains has already taken 


us to the true headwaters of the Sind near tho 

— —— Zoji-Li and the Amburnath Peak. Its tradi- 
tional source in the sacred Ganga-lake on Mount Haramukh has also 
been noticed. This great river has a course of over sixty miles and 
drains the largest and highest portion of the mountain-chain in the 
north. Iis ancient name, Sinpuv, means simply ‘ the river’ and is thus 
identical with the original designation of the Indus. The Réaja- 
taraügigi mentions the river repeatedly, and it figures largely iu the 
Nilamata, Haracaritacintimani and the Mahatmyas.* Everywhere it is 
identified with the Ganga, as already by Alb&rüni's informants. The 
valley of the Sind forms the district of Lar, the ancient Lahara, one of 
the maiu subdivisions of Kasmir territory. 

Where this valley debouches into the great Kasmir plain, near the 
village of Dud?rhom, the old Dugdhdsrama, the river spreads oat in 
numerous branches. These form an extensive Delta, covered in its 
greatest portion by shallow marshes and known as Anchtār. Its eastern 
side extends along the strip of high ground which connects Srinagar 
with the foot of the spur at the mouth of the Sind Valley. The western 


1 It ia customary in Ka&mir to distinguish tho two rivers by giving the designation 
of ‘the Great Sind (Bad Sind), to the lndus. This is found as 'Brhatsindhu,' 
nlready in the Haracaritacintamani, xii. 46. i 

The identity of the two river names has led to a great deal of confusion in 
geographical works down to the beginning of the present century. The Sind River 
of Kafmir was elovated to the rank of one of the chief sources of the Indus, or else 
representod as a branch of the great river taking its way through Kafmir (!). This 
cnrious error ia traceable, e.g., in the map of ' L'Empire du Grand Mogol ' reproduced 
in Bernier'a Travels, ed. Constable, p. 238, from the Paris Edition of 1670, and in 
the map of Ancient India attached to TigrrkeNTWALER, Description de D Inde, 1786, 
p. 60. Compare Hiert, Kaschmir, i.p 330. Even Witson, writing in 1525, says 
of the Kaémir Sind that “ it is not improbably n branch of the Iudus." 

2 See Rajat, i. 57 note; also iv. 891; v. 97 eqq.; viii. 1129; Jonar, 982; Sriv. iv. 
110, 227, etc. 
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side of the delta is marked by an alluvial plateau which continues the 
right or western side of the lower Sind Valley down to the river's con- 
fluence with the Vitasté. The base of the triangle is tho Vitastü itself 
which between Srinagar and this junction flows in a bed separated by 
artificial banks from the marshes on either side, The waters of the 
Sind after spreading over this wide Delta leave it in a single channel at 
its western extremity, opposite to the village of Shad'par. 

The confluence of the Vitastà and Sindhu has from early times 

enjoyed exceptional sanctity as a Tirtha. Kas- 
oe Zeng eg mir tradition, as recorded already in the 
* Nilamata, identifies the Vitastá and Sindhu, 
the largest and holiest rivers of the country, with the Yamuna and 
Ganga, respectively. Their junction represents, therefore, the Kaś- 
mirian equivalent of the famous Prayüga at the confluence of the great 
Indian rivers. The ViTASTASINDHUSAMGAMA is often referred to ns an 
important Tirtha in the Rüjatarañgini, the Nilamata and numerous 
other texts, It is actually known by the name of Pravaca to the modern 
tradition and the Mābātmyas.! A small island built of solid masonry 
rises in the river-bed atthe point where the waters of the two rivers 
mingle. It is the object of regalar pilgrimages on particular Parvans 
throughout the year. On it stands an old Cinñr tree which to the 
pious Kasmirian represents the far-famed Ficus Indica tree of tho real 
Prayaga. 

Notwithstanding the accumulated holiness of this Tirtha there is 
most explicit evidence to show that its present position dates back only 
to about a thousand years. We owe the knowledge of this interesting 
fact to the detailed account which Kalhana has given us of the 
great regulation of the Vitastà carried ont under King Avantivarman 
(i.p. 855-883), As the change in the confluence of the Vitasta and 
Sindhu forms one of the most striking results of this regulation, 
Kalhaga's account of the latter may conveniently be noticed in the 
present place. I shall restrict myself to an indication of the main facts 
connected with these operations, referring for all detailed evidence to 
Note I (v. 97-100) of my translation. 

69. Kalhaga tells us in his opening notice? that the produce of 


x Kaémir had in earlier times been greatly 
— — tss Of restricted owing to disastrous floods, particu- 

larly from the Mahipadma or Volur lake, and 
the general water-locked condition of the country. Drainage operations 





1 For a detailed acconnt of the references to the Vitaati-Sindbusarbgama and 
the ancient remains near it, eee Note J (Rájat. v. 97-100), $6 14, 16; also note iv, 991. 
* Beo Rajat, v. 68 ¿qq. 
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under King Lalitaditya had led to an increase of agricultural produce.. 
But these works were apparently neglected under his feeble successors, 
and disastrous floods, followed by famines, became again frequent. In 
Avantivarman's time Snyya, a man of conspicuous talents but low 
origin, offered to remedy these troubles. Receiving the king's nasent 
for his scheme and the necessary means, he set about regulating the 
course of the Vitastà with a view to a better drainage of the whole Valley. 
Omitting legendary details with which evidently popular tradition has 
embellished Suyya's story, the course adopted was briefly the following. 
The operations commenced in Kramarijya at the locality called 
YAkKSADARA where large “ rocks which had rolled down from the moun- 
tains lining both river banks,"  obstructed the Vitastá.| We 
have already when describing the Vitasté Valley route, referred to 
Yakesadara, the present Dräräenl, as a spur projecting into the river-bed 
some three miles below the commencement of the Bárüámüla gorge. Ms 
rocky foot forms the first rapid of the river. By removiug the obstract- 
ing rocks the level of the river was lowered. Then a stone-dam was 
constructed across the bed of the river, and the latter thus blocked up 


.completely for seven days. During this time “ the river-bed was cleared 


at the bottom, and stone walls constructed to protect it against rocks 
which might roll down,"3 The dam was then removed, and the river 
flowed forth with increased rapidity through the cleared passage. 

I must leave it to competent engineering opinion to decide to what 
extent and at which point of the Bürümüla gorge the operations so far 
described were practicable with the technical means of that age. What 
follows in Kalhana's account is so matter-of-fact and so accurate in 
topographical points, that a presumption is raised as to the previous 
statements also resting, partially at least, on historical facts. 

Wherever inundation breaches were known to occur in times of 
flood, new beds were constructed for the river. One of these changes 
in the river-bed affected the confluence of the Vitasta and Sindhu, and 
this is specially explained to us in v. 97-100. The topographical indi- 
cations here given by Kalhaga are so detailed and exact that they 
enabled me to trace with great probability what I believe to have been 
the main course of the Vitastà before Suyya's regulation. 

70. Kalhapga describes to us successively the position of the old and 
Change of confluence the new confluence relative to certain temples 


of Vitastü and situated at the village of Trigrümi and other 

Sindhu. points on the river-banks. Most of these struc- 

tures I have been able to identify, and a close examination of the 
1 See v. 87 mg. 


$ Compare v, 92 sq. 
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general topographical features in their neighbourhood has fully borne 
out the correctness of Kalhana’s account. ` Withont the help of a larger- 
scale mnp it would, however, be impossible to explain here accurately 
the topographical evidence collected.' I must, therefore, once more 
refer to the above-quoted detailed note in my forthcoming work, 
where a special map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, has been 
inserted for the illustration of this tract. In the present place I must 
restrict myself to indicating the main results of my enquiries. 

These have shown that while the new confluence which Kalhana 
knew in his own time, is identical with the present junction opposito 
Shad'piir,® the old one lay about two miles to the south-east of it, 
between the village of Trigim and the Par?spór plateau. The latter is 
the site of the great ruins of Parihasapura, first identified by me and 
shown on the map (see below, 8 121.) Trigim marks the position of the 
aucient T'rigrümi, and a short distance south of it stands the temple ruin 
which I identify with the shrine of Visnu Vainyasvamin, 

Kalhana mentions this temple as the point near which “the two 
rivers, the Sindhu and Vitastü, formerly met flowing to the left and 
right of Trigraml!, respectively." Standing on the raised ground before 
the ruin and turning towards Shid'pir, we have on our left a narrow 
swamp about a quarter of a mile broad which runs north-east in the 
direction of Trigam. In this swamp and a shallow Nila continuing it 
towards Shüd'pür, we can yet recognize the old bed of the Sindhu. On 
the right we have the Badrihél Nala which divides the alluvial plateau of 
Trigim and Par*spór. This Nila is clearly marked as an old river-bed 
by the formation of its banks and is still known as such to the villagers 
of the neighbourhood. 

The Badrihel Nala connects the great swamp to the east known as 
Panzinór Nambal with the extensive marshes stretching west and north- 
west of Par*spor towards the Volur. This channel still serves regular- 
ly as an outflow for the Panzinüór Nambal whenever the latter is flooded 
from the Vitastà at times of high-water. Were it not for the great 
embankments which guard the bed of the Vitastà towards the low 

Panz'ndr Nambal, the latter would still form a regular course of the 


L In tho copies of the map accompanying this memoir tho faint outlines by which 
tho ongraved Atlas of India sheet marks the low alluvial plateaus, the marshes, and 
similar features of this tract, have become much effaced. A reference to the 
original groundmap or the larger Survey map (2 miles to the inch) is hence recom- 
mended. 

$ Shad'pir is n modern contraction for Shahábuddinpár, the name givon to tho 
place by Saltén Shahibu-d-din (A.D. 1354-73) who founded it, as Jonarijn, 409, tolls 
us, at the confluence of the Vitastà and Bindbu, 
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rivor. Even so it is still linble to be invaded by the Vitasta at times of 
flood. For the swamp as well as the fertile village lands reclaimed 
around it, lie below the level of the river-bed.! 

The old course of the rivers here briefly indicated explains the 
curious position of the Nir (map ‘ Noroo'). This canal which is of 
importance for navigation leaves the Vitasti on the left bank just 
opposite to the present junction with the Sindhu and practically conti- 
nres the southwesterly course of the latter for some distance. Only 
about 4 mile of low ground divides the Nër from the end of the swamp 
which marks the bed of the Sindhu at the point of its old junction 
opposite the Vainyasvamin ruin, 

Similarly the position of Parihasapura which King Lalitàditya 
chose for his splendid capital, becomes now intelligible. The plateau 
or Karéwa of Par*spér which still preserves its name is now flanked 
on the east by the Pauz!nor Nambal and on the west by the marshes of 
Har*trath. Neither of them affords in their present condition the 
convenient waterway we find invariably near all other Kn&mir capitals. 
Before Suyya's regulation, however, the Vitasta flowed ns we have seen, 
immediatly to the north of the plateau and at the very foot of the great 
temples erected here by King Lalitáditya. 

71. The object and result of the change of the confluence can, I 


Sie think, also be traced yet. By forcing the 
Results of Suyy@S qiu to pass north of Trigüm instead of 
EE south of it, the reclamation of the marshes south 
of the Volar Inke must have been greatly facilitated. The course thus 
given to the river carries its waters by the nearest way into that part of 
ihe Volur which by its depth and well-defined boundaries is naturally 
designed ns a great reservoir to receive the surplus water of dangerous 
floods. The southern shores of the lake are still to this day the scene 
of a constant struggle between the cultivator and floods. "The reclama- 
tion of land which has gone on for centuries in these low marshy 
tracts, could never have been undertaken if the Vitastá had been 
allowed to spread itself over them from the south, the direction marked 
by its old course. 
The change in the confluence of the Vitastá and Sindhu was a neces- 
sary condition for the subsequent course given to the united rivers. 1t 


! Seo LawnRENCE, Valley, pp, 210 sq. Kalhana'a account shows that the huge 
embankments guarding the Panz!nór tract must be far older than the times of the 
Mughals to which they are popularly attributed. 

3 Compare Daew, Jumnoo, p. 116, for a description of these tracta and the 
amphibious ways of tho inhabitants who get their living ^a much from the water as 
the land around, 
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was thus closely connected with the general scheme of regulation and 
drainage. Kalhana indicates this by referring immediately after the 
above passage to stone-embankments constructed along the Vitasta for 
seven Yojanas (circ, 42 miles) and the damming-in of the Volar lake.! 
On the land reclaimed new populous villages were founded. From 
the circular dykes which were built around these villages, they are said to 
have received the popular designation of kundala, ring. We actu- 
ally still find two villages on the low ground near the Volur showing 
in their modern names the ending kund*l, derived from Skr, kundala. 
Uts?kund®l (map wrongly * Watr koondl') and Mai*kund*l are situated 
both close to the left bank of the Vitastü before it enters the marshes at 
the south-eastern end of the Volur. "Their names and position seem to 
support the assumption that the present northerly course of the river 
above Trigrami and Sbšdipür is directly due to Suyya's operations. 
Kalhana adds that even in his own time, i.e, two and a half cen- 
` turies later, there were “seon, growing on the banks of the former 
river-beds, old trees which bore the marks of the boat ropes fastened to 
them." 3 Similarly the observant Chronicler noted the old pales secur- 
ing the embankments " which the rivers displayed when low in the 
autumn," * We must be grateful to him for the evident interest with 
which he ascertained and recorded the details of Avantivarman’s opera- 
tions. For he has thus enabled us even at the present day to traco 
some of the important changes then effected in the hydrography of the 
whole Valley. 
72. Following the course of the Vitastà below its present conflu- 
| ence with the Sindhu we soon pass the village 
Course of P tie of Sambal where the route from Srinagar to 
wards the Volur ` the north of the Volur lake and thence to the 
Trag*bal Pass, crosses the river. Here at some distance from the left 
bank is the site of the ancient Jayapura, the capital founded by King 
Jayüpida in the second half of the eighth century. It is marked by 
the village of And*rkoth situated on an island between the Sambal 
marsh and a branch of the canal known as Nor. An ancient causeway 
connects the island with the strip of land separating the marsh from 


the present course of the Vitastà. 


1 Seo v. 103 aqq- - 


3 v. 101, 
8 It is still the common belief in Kaémir that “no ombankment on the riverside 


ia sound unless it has a foundation of piles"; Lawnzxcz, Valley, p. 211. Conaidor- 
ing tho peaty nature of the soil along the lower course of tho river, this boliof may 
be justified by old experience. ' | — 
é See for the identification of this aite, Rajat. v, 506 note, and below, $ 122. _ 
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We should have some difficulty in understanding the position 
chosen for a town which was intended to be a place of importance if we 
did not know the great change effected in the course of the river by the 
subsequent regulation of Avantivarman. In King Jayüpida's time one 
of the main branches of the Vitastá probably followed the line of the 
Nor in this neighbourhood. The island of And*rkoth which forms a4 
small alluvial plateau, raised perhaps artificially in parts, was then a 
convenient site. This is no longer the case since the river flows to the east 
of And*rkoth and at a considerable distance. We can safely attribute to 
this change the fact that Jayapura like the similarly situated Pari- 
hasapura had fallen into insignificance already before Kalhaga's time. 

Close to Sambal the river passes the foot of an isolated hill known 
as Ah%tyung, rising about a thousand feet above the plain, Under its 
shelter on the north is the small lake of Manasbal which is mentioned by 
the name of Manasa[saras] in the Nilamata and by Jonaraja.' It is about 
two miles long, and occupying a rock-basin is deeper than the other 
lakes of the Kaémir plains. It is connected with the river by a short 
channel and partially fed by an irrigation canal carried into it from the 
Sind River. Its ancient name is derived from the sacred lake on 
Kailása, famous in the Puráügas and Epics and usually located in the 
Mansarovar of the Tibetan highlands, 

A short distance lower down the villages of Ute*kund*! and Mart- 
kund?l already referred to above, are passed on the left bank, There 
are various indications which make it probable that in old times the 
Volur lake reached much closer to these villages than it does at present. 
Kalhana's reference seems to indicate that these villages enclosed by 
circular dykes were actually reclaimed from the lake, and Jonarája 
still places them on the very shore of the lake. In the same way 
Srivara speaking of the villages stretching from Samudrakota,* the 
present Sud^rkoth, to the vicinity of Dváürika, near And*rkéth, seems 
to place them along the shore of the Volur. 

A glance at the map shows that the land on the left bank of the 
river below the ‘Kundala’ villages projects like a peninsula into the lake. 


L As Jonardja, 804 sq., makes the anciont name quite certain, the latter could 
have safely been shown on the map. In some passages of the Nilamata and 
Mahatmyas it might be doubted whether this lake or the Uttaraminasa on Mount 
Haramukh is intended; seo however Nilamata, 1338, where the Manasa lake ia 
mentioned after tho Vitastásindhnsamgama. 

3 The construction of thia Canal is ascribed by Jonar&ja, 864 sg, to Zainu-l- 
‘abidin. 

è Soo Rajat, v. 120, and Jonar. 1230, (Bo, ed.J). 

4 Seo Sriv. i, 400 sq. 

J. s, 15 
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It can be safely assumed that the creation of this strip of land which 
now accompanies the river-channel for some seven miles farther, is due 
to the continual deposits of silt. This silting-up process is still going 
on in this as in other portions of the Volar where streams enter it, and 
is likely to reduce the expanse of the lake still further in the fature,! 

A striking proof for the gradual change thus effected is afforded by 
the position of the artificial island known now as Znin*lank. It was 
constructed by King Zainu-l-übidin from whom it took its proper 
designation of Jainalanka. It was then, according to Jonarája's descrip- 
tion, in the middle of the Volur where the water was deep. It is 
now situated in a shallow marsh close to the present embonchure of 
tlie river. 

T3. The great lake, with the southern shores of which we have 

volur iske. already become acquainted, is a very impor- 

tant feature in the hydrographic system of 
KaSmir. Tt acts as a huge flood-reservoir for the greatest part of the 
drainage of Kasmir and wives to the western portion of the Valley its 
peculiar character. Its dimensions vary at different periods, owing to 
the low shores to the south being linble to inundation, In normal 
years the length of the lake may be reckoned at about 12 and its width 
at 6 miles, with an area of about 78 square miles. In years of flood 
the lake extends to about 13 miles in length and 8 miles in width. 
Its depth is nowhere more thau-about 15 feet and is continunlly lessen- 
ing in those parts where the streams debouch into it. Notwithstanding 
this slight depth navigation on the lake often becomes dangerous when 
violent storms sweep over it from the mountains in the north. Tho 
boundaries of the lake are ill-defined in the south and partly in the east; 
the marshes and peaty meadows merge almost imperceptibly into the 
area of the lake. On the north the shores slope up towards an 
amphitheatre of mountains from which some rocky spurs run down to 
the water's edge. The fertile tract at the foot of these mountains 
forms the ancient KAayasrama, the modorn Pargana of Khuytham. 

The ancient name of the lake is ManárApMASARAS, derived from the 

Nàüga Mahfpadaa, who is located in the lake 
aerate: TES diu ate tutelary deity. This designation is by 
far the most common in the Chronicles, the Nilamnta, and other old 


1 Compare Drew, p. 166, and Lawnence, Valley, p. 20. The latter nuthor is 
probably reproducing a popular tradition when mentioning that in King Zainn-l- 
*àbidin's time the waters of the Volur stretched south to Afnm and Sambal. 

% See ,'onar. (Bo, ed.) 1227 #94. The name Jainalanki was mutilated in the 
Catentta edition ; olse it would have been shown on the map, 

5 See Lawnence, p. 20. 
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texts! It is also used, as we have seen, in the description of Kasmir 
given by the T'ang annals. 

The name UHola from which the present Volar (vulgo ‘ Woolar ') 
seems to be derived, is found only in one passage of Jonariija’s Chronicle 
and in a single modern Máhütmya.? Skr. ullola can bo interpreted to 
mean ‘turbulent’ or* [the lake] with high-going waves.'5 Those who 
have experienced the sensation of erossing tho lake with a strong wind, 
will readily allow the appropriateness of this designation. Yet it is 
impossible to dismiss altogether the suspicion that the name which 
seems wholly unknown to the older texts, may be only a clever adapta- 
tion of the Kasmiri name Volar or its earlier representative. It is cer- 
tainly curious that in modern Mahatmyas we meet with Ullola as a nam 
for the Vulgar Pargana, the genuine ancient designation of which is 
Holada.* Jonaràja in his commentary on Srikauthacarita, iii. 9, uses 
Ullola as a paraphrase for Mahápadmna. 

74. From an early date various legends seem to have clustered 
around this, the greatest of Kasmir Inkes. The 
Nilamnta relates at length how the lake be- 
came the habitation of the Mahapadma Naga. 

Originally it was occupied by the wicked Naga Sadangula who 
used to carry off the women of the country, Nila, the lord of Ka£mir 
Nügas, banished Sadaügula to the land of the Darvas. The site left 
dry on his departure was occupied by a town called Candrapura under 
King Viévagaéva. The Muni Durvásas not receiving hospitable recep- 
tion in this town, cursed it aud foretold its destruetion by water. When 
subsequently the Naga Mahüpadma songht a refuge in Kaémir and 
asked Nila for the allotment of a suitable habitation, he was granted 
permission to occupy Candrapura. The Mahapadma Naga thereupon 
approached King Visvagasva in the disguise of an old Brahman and 
asked to be allowed to settle in the town with his family. When his 
prayer was agreed to he shewed himself in his true form aud announced 
to the King the approaching submersion of his city. At the Niiga’s 
direction the King with his people emigrated and founded two Yojnnas 
further west the new town of Visragasvapura. The Nagathen converted 
the city into a lake, henceforth his and his family's dwelling place. A 
recollection of this legend still lives in popular tradition, and the ruins of 
the doomed city are supposed to be sighted occasionally iu the water. * 


Legends of Maha- 
padma Naga. 


1 For detailed references soo Raat, iv. 503 note. 

2 See Jonar. (Bo, ed.) 1227-30; Dhydnefearamah, 30, 33, 
^ Seo Hintgen Report, p. 9. 

4 Beo Vitastádmáh. v. 48; Haridriyanesamáh. 

& Boo Nilamata, 076-1008, and Dünrkn, Report, p. In 
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Another legend has found a lengthy record in Kalhana’s narrative 
of King Jayüpida's reign, iv. 592 «gg. The Nàga Mahapadma being 
threatened with desiccation by a Dravidian sorcerer, appeared to the 
King in his dream and asked for protection. Asa reward he promised 
to show a gold mine to the King. Jayüpida agreed to the Nügu's 
prayer. Curiosity, however, induced him to let the Dravidian first try 
bis magic on the lake. When the waters had been dried up so far 
that the Naga and his dependents were seen as humnn-faced snakes 
wriggling in the mud, the king interfered and caused the lake to be 
restored. The Naga, however, resented the insult aud showed to the 
king only a rich copper ore instead of the gold mine. 

With reference toa Purinic legend the Mahüpadmna is sometimes 
identified with the Niga Kāliya who was vanquished by Krsna. As 
the foot of the god ke touching the Naga's head made lotuses 
(padma) appear on it, Mabápadma is treated by Kasmirian poets as 
another form of Káliya,! 

75. Of the streams which fall into the Volur lake besides the 

— EN et Vitastà, the stream of the Band*pór Nala is 
of Vitasta. the most considerable. It drains the range 
between Mount Haramukh and the Trig"bal 
Pass nud forms a small Delta of its own to the north of the lake, Its 
ancient name is Madhuwmali® It is repeatedly mentioned in the 
Rüjataraügipi in connection with the route leading to the Dard terri- 
tory, but must be distinguished from another, smaller Madhumati which 
flows into the Kigangatga near the Saradatirtha, 

The outflow of the lake's waters is at its southwest corner 
about two miles above the town of Sopür. The latter is the ancient 
Suyyapura, founded by Suyya and commemorating his name? If we 
may judge from the position of the town and the words used by Kalhana 
in another passage,* it appears probable that the operations of Avan- 
tivarman’s great engineer — also to the river's bed on this side 
of the lake. 

Abont four miles below Boptic the Vitastà which now flows ina 
winding but well-defined bed, receives its last considerable tributary 
within Kaémir. Itisthe Pohur which before its junction hns collected 
the various streams draining the extreme northwest of the Valley. 


1 Compare Srikanfhae. iii. 9; Jonar. 933, and my note Rájat, v. 114. 

3 Seo Rajat. vii. 1179 and note 1171; also viii, 2883; Nilamata 1259 *qq., 
1395, etc. 

ë See Rajat. v. 118 note. 

4 V. 104: “Trained by him, the Vitasts starts rapidly on her way from the 
basin of the Mahépadma Inke, like an arrow from the bow." 
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This portion of the country figures but little in Kalhana’s narrative ; 
hence we find in the Rájatarangigi no reference to the Pohur or any 
of its affluents. The old name of the river is uncertain. Jonarája ina 
passage which is found only in the Bombay edition, calla this river 
Pahara ; the Mühátmyas vary between Prahara and Prahara. Of the 
side-strenms the Máüv"r (map * Maur’) flowing through the Mach'por 
Pargana is named in the Nilamata as Mauri? The name of the Hamal 
stream is identical with that of the Pargana through which its course 
lies, the ancient Samala.® 

About 18 miles from the point where the Vitastá leaves the Volur, 
it reaches the entrance of the gorge of Büramüla. "Through this defile 
we have already before followed the course of the river. At Biriimila 
navigation ceases. After passing with a violent current the ravine 
immediately below the town, the river, so placid within the Valley, 
turns into a large torrent rushing down in falls and rapids, 


Secrion VII.—Sor, AND CLIMATE OF THE VALLEY. 


76. Our survey of Kaímir rivers has taken us along that great 
flat of river alluvium which forms the lowest 
Alluvial Plateaus and most fertile part of the Valley. We 
ERAN must now turn to the higher ground of the 

Vale which consists of the peculiar plateaus already alladed to. 

The genuine Kasmiri term for these plateans is udar, found in its 
Sanskrit form as udddra in the Chronicles. Another modern designa- 
tion of Persian origin now often used, is karéwa. The word wddéra ia 
twice found ns an ending of local names in the Rájatarangini *, while 
the latter Chronicles use it frequently in designations of well-known 
plateaus. An earlier Sanskrit term no longer surviving in use, is 
sida, originally meaning ‘barren waste ground. Kallana employs it 
when speaking of the well-kuown Dàüm*dar Udar.® 

The Udars of the Kasmir Valleys are usually considered by geolo- 
gists to be due to lacustrine deposits. They appear either isolated by 


I See Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 1150, 1152; Fitastámáh, xxvii, 2; Scayambhamah. 

$ Nilamata, 1322 aqq- 

8 See Rajat, vii. 159 note, 

& Locanoddára and Dhydnoddéra, Rajat. viii. 1427 note, 

b Seo Gusikógdára, the Udar of Güs near Rimuh, Stiv. iv. 465, 592, 590; Dámo- 
daroddára, the Dindar Udar, Sein, iv. 618; Laulapuroddára, Fourth Chron, 175, eto. 

ê See Rajat. i, 156 note, 
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lower ground around them or connected by very gentle slopes with 
spurs descending from the mountains. Often the tops of these plateaus 
seem almost perfectly flat, forming table lands of varying dimensions. 
They rise generally from 100 to 200 feet above the level of the ravines 
nnd valleys which intersect them, and through which the streams from 
ihe mountains and their own drainage find their way to the Vitastà. 
Most of the Udars ave found on the south-western side of the Valley, 
stretching from Supiyan to Báramüla. But they also occur across tlie 
river on the north-eastern side of the Valley, and at both extremities 
of the river-flat in the south-east and north-west, 

Owing to the inferiority of the soil and the difficulty of irrigation, 
the Udars show a marked difference in point of fertility from other 
parts of the Valley. Those which slope down from the foot of the 
mountains have been brought under cultivation with the help of water- 
courses conducted over them from the higher ground behind. Most of 
these irvigation-channels are, no doubt, of ancient date, and some are 
specially mentioned in the Chronicles, To other Udars, particularly 
these which are entirely isolated, water could not be brought. These 
are either barren wastes covered with low jungle or if cultivated, yield 
only precarious crops owing to the uncertainty of the rainfall. 

Some of the Udars, owing to their position near the Vitastà or for 
other reasons, are sites of importance in the ancient topography of 
Ka£mir, Such are the plateaus of Mirtinda, Cakradhara, Padmnpurn, 
Parihasapura. Another, the ‘Udar of Damodara,’ plays an interesting 
part in the legendary lore of the country. All these ‘will be daly 
noticed im the next chapter. e? 

77. Climatic conditions are so closely connected with a country's 

topography that the few old notices and 
eee eee: references which we have regarding those of 
Knámir, may fitly find mention here. 

The only distinct account of the Kasmir climate is given by 
Alberüni. He clearly indicates the reason why Kasmir is exempt from 
the heavy Monsoon rains of India proper. When the heavy clouds, ho 
explains, reach the mountains which enclose Kasmir on the south, “ the 
mountain-sides strike against them, nnd the clouds nre pressed like 
olives or grapes." In consequence " the rain pours down and the rains 
never pass beyond the mountains. Therefore Ka4mir has no varsaküla, 
but continual snowfall daring two and a half months, beginning with 
Magha, and shortly after the middle of Caitra continual rain sets in 


for a few days, melting the snow and cleansing the earth. This rule 


has seldom an exception; however, a cortain amount of extraordinary 
meteorological ocourrences is peculiar to evory province in India,” 
| Boc India, i, p. 211. 
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That this description is on the whole asnceurate as Alberüni's other 
data regarding Kasmir, will be eawily seen by n reference to the detailed 
statements of Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Error.) What chiefly characterizes 
the climate of Knémir as agninst that of the Indian plains, is the 
absence of n rainy season and the equally marked absence of excessive 
heat. The moderate temperature of the Kasmir summer is ensured by 
the high elevation of the Valley, and has at all times been duly appre- 
ciated by its inhabitants as well as its visitors. 

Kalbana already proudly claims this exemption from the torments 
of a fierce sun as one of the favonrs accorded to his country by the gods4 
His enthusiastic description of a Kaémir summer passed “in the regions 
above the forests " shows that he was no stranger to the charms of that 
season in the alpine parts of the country. More than once he refers to 
the sufferings which the heat of an Indian summer ontside the Valley 
inflicts on Kaémirian exiles. Even in the hill regions immediately to 
the south of Pir Pantsal the hot season with its accompanying fevers 
has often proved disastrous to the Kasmirian troops employed there.* 

On the other hand we find also the rigours of a Kaésmir winter 
duly illastrated by the Chronicle's narrative. We may refer to the 
description of the heavy and continued snowfall which followed Sussala's 
murder in Phalguna of 1128 a.D., the freezing of the Vitasta in the 
winter of 1087-8 a.p.,ete.6 The graphic account of Bhoja's flight to the 
Upper Kisnngangaü Valley shows us in full detail the difficulties which 
attend a winter-march over the snow-covered mountains to the north of 
tf Valley. Nor do we fail to be reminded otherwise of the great 
differences in climate which are implied by the varying altitudes of 
Ka£mir localities.? 

Exceptionally early snowfall in the autumn such as saved the 
garrison of the frontier fort on the Dugdhazhüta Pass, has always been 
known and dreaded even low down in the Valley. The danger it 
represents for the rice crops is illustrated by Kalhana’s account of the 
famines resulting from such premature snowfalls.* 


| See LAWRENCE, p. 21 594. 

® See i, 41. 

5 ii. 133. ' 

* Compare vii, 970; viii. 1634, 1830, 1830, 1865; regarding the fover-scason of 
Rijapuri and neighbouring districte, my note viii, 1873. 

6 Réjat, viii. 1376 sqq. ; 1494 aqq. ; vil, 502. 

8 Soo viii. 2710 sqq. It must be remembered that ns much as forty to sixty feet 
of snow falls in n severe winter on the higher ranges around Kasmir; seo also viii 
411. 

1 Compare vii. 916; viii, 2511; ii, 195, 

s Beo ii. 18 sga. ; viii, 249, 
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In this as in other respects thore is nothing to suggest any material 
change of the climatic conditions during historical times. Kalhann, it 
is true, in describing the reign of Abhimanyu I., speaks of deep snow 
as “ falling each year to cause distress to the Bauddhas” and obliging 
the king to pass six months of the cold season in Dārvābbisāra. But 
the whole story there related is nothing but a mere rechauffé of the 
ancient legend told in the Nilamata of the annual migrations caused 
by the presence of the Piéücas, It therefore can claim no historical 
value whatever.! 

78. Cultivation such as appears to have been carried on in Kasmir 

Cultivation. since the earliest historical period, must neces- 

sarily leave its traces in the topography of a 
country and may hence claim a passing notice. 

Rice has as far as we can go back, always been the largest and 
most important produce of the Valley. Its character as the main cerenl 
is sufficiently emphasized by the fact that it is usually referred to in 
the Chronicles by the simple term of dhünya ‘ grain’? The conditions 
of its cultivation presuppose an extensive system of irrigation, and for 
this the Kaémir Valley with its abundance of streams and springs is 
admirably adapted by nature. The elaborate arrangements which 
exist at present for taking water from the streams large aud small and 
distributing it over all the ground capable of irrigation, will be found 
fully detailed in Mr. Lawrence's valuable and exhaustive account of 
Kaémir agricultnre.* There is every reason to believe that they have 
come down with little, if any, change from a very early period. a 

Many of the larger irrigation channels which intersect the fertile 
alluvial flats, or skirt the terraced slopes of 
the Udars and mountain-sides, are shown on 
the map; see, e.g., the tracts on the lower course of the Lid^r, Vesau, 
Sind, and other rivers. In old times when the population was larger 
than now, much land which is at present allowed to lie waste on the 
hill-sides, on the Udars and in the low-lying tracts by the marshes, 
must have been under cultivation.* I have often come across traces of 
old irrigation-cuts long ago abandoned, which brought down the water 
of the melting snows from alpine plateaus high above the forest zone. 
Their distance from any lands capable of rice-cultivation is so great 


Irrigation. 


t See i. 180, and note i. 184. 

$ "The Kashmiris, so far, have considered no crop worthy of attention save 
rice;" Lawrence, Valley, p. 319. 

8 See Valley, pp. 323 aq. 


4 Compare Valley, pp. 239 and 856, as to the extensive areas which wero once 


cnltivated and are likely to be so agnin in fature, 


` 


— 
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and the trouble of their construction must have been so considerable 
that only a far greater demand for irrigation than the present one can 
account for their existence. 

In the earliest traditions recorded by Kalhana the construction of. 
irrigation canals plays already a significant part. The Suvarnamani- 
kuly@ which is ascribed to King Suvarna and which still brings water 
to a great part of the Ad*vin district, has already been noticed.! "The 
reference to the aqueduct by which King Damodara is supposed to have 
attempted to bring water to the great Udar named after him, though 
legendary in the main, is also characteristic?  Lalitáditya is credited 
with having supplied villages near Cakradhara (Teak*dar) with the 
means of irrigation by the construction of a series of water-wheels 
(araghatfa) which raised the water ofthe Vitasta.® 

To Suyya, however, Avantivarman’s engineer, is ascribed the 
merit of having on an extensive scale secured river-water for village- 
lands, From Kalhana’s detailed description it is evident that Suyya's 
regulation of the Vitastü was accompanied by systematic arrangements 
for the construction of irrigation channels. For these the water of 
various hill.streams was utilized as well as that of the main-river. The 
size and distribution of the water-course for each village was fixed on a 
permanent basis. He is thus said “to have embellished all regions 
with an abundance of irrigated fields which were distinguished for ex- 
cellent produce.” The increase in produce consequent on these measures 
and the reclamation of new lands from the river and marshes is said to 
have lowered the average price of a Khari of rice from two hundred to 
thirty-six Dinnaras.* 

The importance of irrigation from a revenue point of view must 
have always been recognized by the rulers of the country. Hence even 
in later times we find every respite from internal troubles marked by 
repairs of ancient canals or the construction of new ones. The long 
and peaceful reign of Zainu-l-‘abidin which in many respects revived 
the traditions of the earlier Hindu rule, seems in particular to have 
been productive of important irrigation works. Jonarája's and Srivara's 
Chronicles give a considerable list of canals constructed under this 
king. Among these the canal which distributed the water of the 
Pohur River over the Zain*gir Pargana, and the one by which the 


1 See aboye, Š 64. 
2 Beo Ràjat. i. 156 sq. note. 
8 Seo Rajat, iv. 191 note. 
4 See Rajat. v. 109-112 and note. 
& See Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 1141-55, 1257 egg. ; Stiv. i. 414 sgg. For repairs of old 
canals, seo Rajat. viii. 2380, 
si J. í. 16 e 
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water of the Lid*r was conducted to the arid plateau of Mürtünda, 
deserve special mention. In the latter locality some work of this kind 
must have existed already at a far earlier period, Or else we could 
scarcely understand how it could have been chosen as the site for 
Lalitéditya’s magnificent temple and the flourishing township which 
once surrounded it.! 
Of the other products of the Valley only two may be mentioned 
Saffron-cultivation. here, since they have from old times received 
special attention in all descriptions of the 
country, Already Kalbapa in his introduction designates saffron nnd 
grapes among * the things that even in heaven are difficult to find but 
are common there.’ Saffron (kuñkuma) has to the present day re- 
mained a famous product of Kaámir. Its cultivation has apparently 
from an early time specially flourished about Padmapura, the present 
Pamper, where the Udar lands are still chiefly utilized for it. The 
Fourth Chronicle describes nt length the plant and its treatment. 
Abü-l-Fazl mentions it also in the same locality and devotes to it a long 
notice.* 
The grapes of Kaámir which Kalbana mentions repentedly,* hnvo 
Grapes. not retained their area of cultivation with 
equal persistence, They must have enjoyed 
reputation outside Kaímir, because the name Kaímird is given by 
Sanskrit Ko£as ns the designation of a special variety of grapes. They 
were once plentiful at Martanda where both Kalhana and the Fourth 
Chronicle mention them, and at many other localities.® ` 
In Akbar's time grapes were abundant in Kaśmir aud very cheap; 
but Aba-l-Fazl notes that the finer qualities were rare? Since then, 
viticulture among the people generally has greatly declined. "Though 
vines of remarkable size and age can still be found in many places, they 
are mostly wild. 'The produce of grapes is now restricted to a few old 
gardens at the mouth of the Sind Valley and to the new vineyards 
established on the Dal shores by the late Maharaja for the cultivation 


of French vives.* 


1 Bee Rajat. iv. 192. 

3 i. 42. 

8 See Fourth Chron. 926 agg. ; Ain-i-Akb., i. pp. 957 eg, 

4 Rajat. i, 42; iv. 192; vii, 498, A 

b See Böhilingk-Roth, a. v. 

6 Fourth Chron. 851, 928. 

7 Ain-i-Abb., i. p. 349. 

8 For a dethiled account of Kaímir vineyards, see LawnzNcz, Valley, pp. 951 sg. 
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79. It will be useful to refer here briefly to the data we possess 
Old ethnography regarding the old ethnography of Kaámir and 
of Kaámir. the adjacent hill regions. 

As far as Kaémir itself is concerned our information does not allow 
us to connect any particular localities with ethnic divisions, Judging 
from Kalhana’s Chronicle and what other sources of information are 
available to us, the population of Knámir has shown already in old times 
the same homogeneity that it does at present. The physical and ethnic 
characteristics which so sharply mark off the Kaémiri from all surround- 
ing races, have always struck observant visitors to the Valley and have 
hence often been described.! Hiuen 'Tsiang's brief sketch reproduced 
above is the earliest in date aud yet applies closely to the modern 
inhabitants, 

That the Kaémiris form a branch of the race which brought the 
languages of the Indo-Aryan type into India, is a fact established by the 
evidence of their language and physical appearance. But when their 
settlement in the country took place, and from which direction they 
immigrated, are questions beyond the present range of historical 
research. The purity of race which has often been noted as distinguish- 
ing the great mass of the Kaámir population, may be admitted with a 
qualification. It is probably due not only to the country's natural 
isolation but also to a curious faculty for absorbing foreign elements. 
Colonies of Mughals, Patháns, Panjabis, and Paháris, settled within 
comparatively recent times in the Valley, are being amalgamated with 
remarkable rapidity through intermarriage and other means. 

The complete absorption of these settlements which is going on 

under our own eyes as it were, furnishes a 


Absorption of likely analogy for the ethnic history of earlier 
— ara times. We have reason to assume that Kaémir 


has also in Hindu times been often under 


foreign rule. It is difficult to believe that the reign of foreign dynasties 
has not been accompanied also by settlements of immigrants of the same 
nationality. But it is not likely that these foreign colonies were ever 
extensive. In any case we find no trace of their having retained a 
distinct and independent existence. 

Various tribal sections of the population are mentioned in Kalhana's 
narrative, but we have no means of deciding to what extent they were 
based on race or caste distinctions, The names of the Lavanyas and 
Tantrins survive in ' Krüms,' or tribal names, still borne by sections of 


1 Fora general account of the Kaémiri population Dagw's remarks, Jummoo, 
pp. 174 gi, may still be recommended. Fuller details regarding the various 
classes, castos, eto., will be found in Mr. LAWRENCE's work, pp. 303 sqq. 
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the Mubammadan rural population (Lün* and Téntr').! Bat whatever 
distinctions of raco or caste may have originally been indicated by these 
‘ Krams,” they have long ago disappeared, 

It is equally certain from an examination of the Chronicle that 
these sections were never confined to particular territorial divisions, but 
spread all over the Valley. The humblest of these sections is probably 
the ono which has least changed its character during the course of cen- 
turies. The modern Dümbs, the descendants of the old Dombas? are 
still the low-caste watchmen and village-menials as which they figure 
in Kalhana’s narrative, They, like the still more despised Vitals or 
scavengers, cannot intermarry with other Kaémiris. They have thus 
retained in their appearance a distinctive type of their own which 
points to relationship with the gipsy-tribes of Indin and Europe, 

[t is difficult to come to any definite conclusion as regards the 
Ki-li-to whom Hiuen Tsiang mentions as a low-born race settled in 
Kaémir from early times and opposed to the Bauddhas.* Their name, 
usually transcribed Krifiya, cannot be traced iu indigenous records. 
There is nothing to support their identification with the Kiras, as 
suggested by General Cunningham.* The latter seems to have been a 
tribe settled somewhere in the vicinity of Ka4mir.* 

80. Thé ethnography of the territories immediately adjoining 

Races on Kaá&mir  Kaámir can be traced quite clearly from the 
borders. notices of the Rájatüraügipi. 

In the south and west the adjacent hill-regions were occupied by 
Khaías Their settlements extended, as shown by numerous passages 
of the Chronicle, in a wide semi-circle from Kost*vür in the south-east 
to the Vitastá Valley in the west. The hill-states of Rájapuri and 

P Lohara were held by Khaśa families ; the dynasty of the latter territory 
succeeded to the rule of. Kaémir in the llth century. I have shown 
elsewhere that the Khafas are identical with the present Khakha tribe 
to which most of the petty chiefs in the Vitastá Valley below Kaámir 
and in the neighbouring hills belong. We have already seen that the 


1 Compare notes v. 245; vii. 1171. 

3 Bee Rajat. note iv. 475; also v. 353 en, vi. 84, 182; vii. 064, 1139, viii. 04.- 
These passages show that the Dombas also earned their bread aa hunters, fishermen, 
buffoons, quacks, etc., and their daughters as singers and dancers Their occupa- 
tions thus closely resembled those of the gipsies whose name, Kom, is undoubtedly 
derived from Skr, domba; see P. W. a, v. - 

8 Soo Si-yu-kbi, transl. Beal, i. pp. 150, 156 5434. 






& Bee Anc. Geogra p. 93. ` 
* my note viii. 2767. I 8 
* Bee Najat, i, 317 note. 
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Khakhas have until very recent times worthily maintained the reputa- 
tion which their forefathers enjoyed as marauders and turbuleot hill- 
men. 

North of the Vitastá Valley and as far an the Kisangat6ógü we now 
find the Bombas as the neighbours of the Khakhas to whom they are 
closely related. It is probable that the Karnüv district was held by 
them already in old times.  Kalhaga seems to comprise them, viii. 3088, 
under the designation of Khaéa. 

The upper Kigangatgé Valley above Sardi was iu old days already 
as at present inhabited by Darda (Skr. Darad, Dürada) who are often 
referred to by Kalhana as the neighbours of Kasmir on the north.! 
Their seats extended then too probably much further to the north-west, 
where they are now found in Citràl, Yasin, Gilgit and the interven- 
ing regions towards Kaámir. Megasthenes already knew them in the 
Upper Indus regions. Kallana relating eventa of his own time speaks 
of Mlecchas further to the north. These might have been Muham- 


amadanized Dards on the Indos, aud beyond.* 


The regious immediately to the north-east and cast of Kaémir were 
held by the Bhauffas. We have already seen that these represent the 


people of Tibetan descent, the modern Butt, of Drás, Ladakh and the 
neighbouring mountain districts.* 


| See Rajat. i. 317 note, 
8 Seo note viii, 2762-64. 
* Sec above, 558. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


POLITICAL TOPOGRAPHY. 


SECTION L—FgONTIERS OF ANCIENT Kaémir. 


81. Our account of the political topography of ancient Kasmir 
may conveniently open with a survey of its frontiers. These agree so 
closely with the natural boundaries of the Valley that we have already 
had occasion to trace them when dealing with the mountain ranges 
enclosing the latter. It will however be useful to supplement our 
information regarding these frontiers by a brief notice of the territories 
which lay beyond them and formed the neighbours of the Kasmir 
kingdom in Hindu times. 

Beginning in the south-east we have first the Valley of Kiş- 

THAVATA, the present Kast^vür (* Kishtwar’ of 

Saunt. — ‘the maps) on the upper Cinüb. It is mention- 

ed by Kalhana as a separate hill state in the 

time of Kalaéa.! Its Rājās who were Hindus till Aurangzeb's time, 

practically retained their independence until the conquest of their terri- 
tory by Maharaja Gulab Singh. 

The hill-district of Bhadravah lower down on the Cinüb is once 
named in the Rüjatarangini as Dhadrávakáía? Its Rajas were tributary 
to Cambàü in recent centuries. This was probably the case also in 
earlier times as we do not find a ruler of ingle Sgn referred to in 


Kalhana's lists of hill Rajas. 


1 Beo Rajat, vii. 590 note. 
3 See Rajat. viii, 601 note. 
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The Rajis of Camba, the ancient Campa, on the other hand figure 
often in the Kasmir Chronicle. Their territory has since early times 
comprised the vnlleys of the sources of the Rivi between Kangra, the 
ancient Trigarta, and Kiasthavata. The ancient Rajpit family which 
rules this hill state to the present day, often intermarried with the 
Lohara dynasty which reigned in Kaémir. 

To the west of Campa and south of Bhadravaka4i lay the chiefship 
of VALLAPURA, the modern Ballivar.? Its rulers are repeatedly referred 
to in Kalhana's narrative and retained their independence as petty hill- 
chiefs till the rise of the Jammu family early in this century. * Balla- 
war’ was known also to Albériini. 

Of the political organization of the hill-territories between Valla- 
pura in the sonth-east and Rajapuri in the north-west we have no ` 
distinct information. The Hindu inhabitants of this tract including 
Ballàvar call themselves now Dogrās and their country Dugar. This 
name is traditionally derived from Skr. *Dvigarta, but this term is 
nowhere found in our historical texts and has probably been created for 
the sake of an etymology in analogy of the ancient Trigarta. The 
original of the name seems to be Durgara.* 

It is very probable that the region of the lower and middle hills 
between the limits indicated was already in old times divided into a 
number of small chiefships. Of these some eleven seem to have existed 
up to the time of the extension of the Sikh power into the Panjab 
Kohistán. They were all absorbed in the growing state of Jammu 
which was originally one of them. 

Among these small hill-chiefs of limited territory bnt ancient 
descent, we have probably to class the Thakkura Deñgapšla on the Cinab 
who gave his daughter to the pretender Bhiksdcara in marriage. Also 
the Raja of KAwbA must probably be located in this hill tract? Other 
Thakkuras in this region are mentioned as levying blackmail on Prince 
Mallárjuna when on his march to Kasmir from the plains.’ Immediately 
at the foot of the Ban®hal Pass in the territory of ViSALATÀA we find the 
castle of a * Khada lord,’ who gave shelter to Bhiksicara and at the time 


1 Compare Rajat, vii. 218 note, and CUNNINGHAM, Ane, Geogr., p. 141. 

a Seo Rájat. vii. 220 note, und CUNNINGHAM, Anc. Geogr. p. 135. 

5 Boe Drew, Jummoo, pp. 43 sq. 

4 Compare the Cambü copperplate, edited by Prof. Krgruonw, Ind. Ant., 1885, 

, H. - 

e 6 See CUNNINGHAM, Anc. Geogr. pp. 133 »qq., where a useful synopsis of the 
hill-states in the central portion of the Panjab Kōhistān is given. 

6 Seo Réjat. viii. 654 agg. 

"7 Seo note vii. 590. 

8 viii. 1989 agg. 
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was evidently independent.! Temporarily the Khasas of the hills imme- 
diately south of the Pir Pantgaél Range may have acknowledged tlie 
suzerainty of strong Kasmirralers. But during the greatest part of the 
period which is known to us from historical sources, they appear to have 
held their own and rather to have levied subsidies, i.e., blackmail from 
the Kasmir rulers.* 
82. Some of the petty hill states here referred to must have been 
ocular teritorias included in the region which by its ancient 
ECKER weet name was known as DĀRVĀBHISĀRA. I have 
and west. elsewhere shown that this name, as a geo- 
graphical term, was applied to the whole tract 
of the lower and middle hills between the Candrabhügü and Vitasta.5 
The combined names of the Darvas and Abhisüras are found already in 


the ethnographical lists of the Mahabharata and Brhatsamhita. A 


chief of this region figures by the ethnic appellation of Abisares in the 
accounts of Alexander's Indian campaign. 

The most important of the hill-states in this territory was certainly 
the ancient RAJAPURI represented by the modern district of Rajauri,* 
It comprised the valleys drained by the Tohi of Rajauri and its tribu- 
taries, Owing to its position on the most direct route to the Panjab, 
Rajapuri was necessarily often brought into political relations with 
Kasmir. When Hiuen Tsiang passed through it, the ‘kingdom of 
Hàjapuri' was subject to Kaí£mir, From the 10th century onwards we 
find the chiefs of Rajapuri as practically independent rulers, though the 
Chronicle tells us of numerous expeditions undertaken into their terri- 
tory by the later Kaémir kings. The upper valley of the Tohi of Prints 
leading to the Pir Panigal Pass, was included in Rājapurī terri- 

tory.’ . Here lay probably the famous strong-hold of Rājagiri known also 
to Albérüni.* 

Rajapuri took its name from its capital which is repeatedly 
mentioned by Kalhana and undoubtedly occupied the position of the 
present town of Rajauri? The ruling family belonged to the Khaéa 
tribe. Its descendants were the Muhammndanized Rājpūt chiefs who 
retained this territory down to the present century. 

On the north-west Ràjapuri was adjoined by the territory of 


| viii. 1665 #99. 

3 Seo Rajat, viii, 2283 note. 

8 See note i. 180, 

* For a detailed acconnt, see Rajat. vi. 286 note. 
b Bee Rajat. viii, 959 note, 

® Seo vii, 1270 note. 

1 Bee vii, 973 sqq. 
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Lonara.! The chief valley belonging to this hill-state was the present 
Loh*rin which we have already visited when examining the Tég*maidan 
route. Lohara became important for Kaémir from the end of the llth 
century when a branch of its ruling family acquired the Kasmir throne. 
Subsequently this branch suceeeded also to Lohara which thus became 
united to Kaémir under the same ruler. As the ancestral home and 
stronghold of the dynasty, the castle of Lohara has played a great part 
during the last reigns related by Kalhana. The chiefs of Lohara are 
distinctly named as belonging to the Kha£a tribe. 

Lohara seems to have included in those times also the town and 
district of PARNOT8A corresponding to the present Pinch or Prints 
(the Kaámiri form), in the lower valley of the Tobi (Taugsi)* In Hiuen 
Tsiang’s time Parpotsa gave its name to the whole hill-state which was 
then tributary to Kaémir. The Muhammadan Rajas of Prints, closely 

> related to the Khakhas of the Vitasta Valley, remained more or less 
independent till the conquest of Maharaja Gulab Singh. Their terri- 
tory forms now a separate small principality under a branch of the 
Jammu family. Parnotsa being on the great route to the western 
Panjab is often mentioned in the Kaémir Chronicles. The large per- 
centage of the Kaámiri element in the population of Prints attests the 
closeness and ancient date of its relations to Kasmir. 

The hills to the south-west of Prünis were held till early in this 
century by petty chiefs, known as the Rājās of Kofli. It is possible 
that the small hill-state of KArriRJA&A repeatedly referred to by Kalhaya 
and known also to Ferishta, lay in this direction.® 

Proceeding to the north-west of Parnotsa we come to the valley of 
the Vitasta. This, as has already been shown above, was held in old 
times as an outlying frontier-district of Kasmir as far down as Borva- 
SAKA, the present Bnuliüsa. Beyond this point it was occupied by 

- Khaías. In Muhammadan times the valley was divided between several 
petty chiefs of the Khakha and Bomba clans who seem to have acknow- 
ledged as their nominal head the Khakha Raja of Muzaffarabad. The 
portion of the valley between Muzaffarabad and Buliasa bore tho 
old name of DvyAravati from which the modern designation of this tract, 


Dvarbidi, is derived (see above, § 53). 


1 Compare for tho history of Lohara and its various localities, Note E, Rajat. iv. 


I 177, reproduced in Ind, Ant., 1897, pp. 225 «qq. 
d $ Sco for details noto iv. 18. Hinen Tsiang’s reference shows that tho town of 


W ” Parnotsa must bo older than the time of Lalit&ditya to whom Kalhaga ascribes its 
d foundation Ss 
d 3 See note Rajat. vii, 1256. 
9. I: A 
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83. Further to the west and beyond the course of the Vitastü 
Ureáü-Hazüra. after its great bend, lay the ancient kingdom 
of Urasé.! Its greatest part is comprised in 
the British district of Hazüra, between the Vitasté and Indus, It is 
the Ofapoa or “Apoa of Ptolemy; its ruler figures ns Arsakes in tho 
accounts of Alexander's campaigns. Hinen Tsiang mentions the terri- 
tory by the name of ]Wu-la-s&hi and found it tributary to Kasmir. 
Thongh this dependence seems soon to have ceased we find Uraśā often 
referred to in the Rájatarangini. The account of S'amkaravarman's 
ill-fated expedition in this direction furnishes us with a clue as to the 
position of the old capital of Uraśā. It probably lay between the 
present Mansahra and Abbottabad?  Kalhana's notice of an expedition 
undertaken in his own time mentions in Uraáá the town of ATYuGnRA- 
PURA. I have shown in my note on the passage that this locality is 
probably represented by the modern Agrér, situated on the border of 
Hazara towards the ‘Black Mountains." We have an intermediary 
form of the name in Ptolemy's "I@dyovpes, given as the designation of 
a town in Uarsa or Arsa north of Taxila., 

In Muhammadan times Urasà was included in the region known as 
Pakhh. This is defined by Abü-l-Fazl as comprising the whole of the 
hill territory between Kasmir in the east and the Indus on the west* To 
Pakhli belonged also the lower valley of the Kisangangà and the 
valleys of the streams which flow into the latter from the Kajnag Range 
and the mountains to the north-west of Kasmir. 

This tract which is now known as Karnau, bore the old name of 

Karnina. It seems to have been held b 
Higanganga Valley: small chiefs nominally tributary to Kaimiy 
even in later Hindu times.^ It is but rarely mentioned in the Chronicle, 
The inhabitants were Khnaías, who are represented by the modern 
Bomba clans still holding. Karnau. Their Ràüjás were practically 
independent till the Sikh conquest and often barried the north-western 
parts of Kaémir.7 The last irruption of the Karnau Bombas and their 
allies, the Khakha chiefs of the Vitastü Valley, occurred as late as 
1846, 


! For n detailed synopsis of the old notices, see Rajat. v. 217 note, 
3 See Rajat, v. 217 noto and CuxsxiNGHAM, Anc. Geogr., p. 104, 

5 Compare note viii. 3402. 

* See Ain-i-Akb., ii. pp. 390 sq. 

L Compare Rajat. viii, 2455 note. 

8 See viii, 2750, 3000, 3088, 

1 Compare for the modern Karnan, Bares, Gaseticer, p, 228, 
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The valley of the Kisangaügü above its junction with the Karnau 
river and as far as Sardi, forms a separate tract known as Drava. This 
is possibly the DunANDA mentioned in a passage of Kalhanpa's Chronicle," 
The northernmost portion of the tract seems to have been a dependency 
of Kusmir even during the later Hindu reigns. At Sardi we find the 
shrine of S'áradá, one of the most sacred Tirthas of old Kaémir. To 
this as well as an old feudal stronghold in its neighbourhood we shall 
have occasion to refer thereafter (§ 127). 

Through Sardi leads a route to Cilüs on the Indus. But this 
territory as well as the other portions of the Upper Indus Valley lay 
apparently quite beyond the sphere of Kasmir political influence, Hence 
we meet nowhere in the Chronicles with their ancient names. 

84. Immediately above Sardi the valley of the Kisanganga turns, 
as we have seen, into a narrow uninhabited 
gorge. At the other end of this gorge we 
reach the territory of the Darads. Their settlements on the Upper 
Kisanganga and its tributaries seem to have formed a separate little 
kingdom, called by a general name Darappesa in the Chronicle? 
Its inhabitants who bore Hindu names, more than once attempted inva- 
sions of Kaémir. DaRarPuni, ‘the town of the Darads,’ which was the 
capital of their chiefs, may have occupied the position of the modern 
Guréz (map ' Goorais’). The latter is the chief place of the valley 
where the Nawabs governing it till the Sikh conquest resided. The 
‘Mleccha’ chiefs who on two occasions figure as the Darad Rajas’ allies 
from the north, were perhaps rulers of other Darad tribes further 
towards the Indus who had early been converted to Islám.* 

Crossing from the head-waters of the Kigangangé to those of the 

Drüs River we arrive in high-level valleys 

a inhabited by people of "Tibetan race and 

language, the Bhauftas of the Chronicles. The Rájatarangini tells us 

nothing of the political organization or topography of the Bhautta 

territories. It is, however, possible that we have a reference to Leh, 

the capital of Ladakh, in the “foreign country called Log," which 
Kalhana names in iii, 10. 

Nor do the later Chronicles supply us with any details in this 
direction, though the several invasions which Kasmir suffered from 
this side give Jonarája and Srivara occasion to refer more frequently to 
the Bhauttas and their rulers. It may, however be noted that Srivara 


Darad torritory. 


1 Seo viii. 2709 noto. 

2 Compare Rajat. vii. 911 ; for other references to the Darads, i. 312 note. 
B Swe vii. 011 note, 

é Bee viii, 2762 note. 
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already knows tho terms * Little and Great Bhutta-land.' They refer to 
Baltistáàn (Skardo) and Ladakh which havo continued to be known to 
the present day as ‘ Little and Great Tibet, or among Kuámiris as Lukh 
Butun and Bud Buftun. These terms aro in fact of a far older date, 
as they are found already in the Chinese Annals as Little and Great 
Poliu.’ 

The enstern frontier of Kasmir is, as we have seen, formed by a 
mountain range which runs from the Zoji-Là almost due south towards 
Kast var. Along this range on the east lies a long narrow valley 
marked as Maru-Wardwan on the map (in Kadémiri Mgdivádvan). It 
is drained by a large river which joins the Cinüb near the town of 
Kast*var. Owing to its high elevation and the rigours of its climate it 
is inhabited only by a scanty population. According to Mr. Drew's race 
map and other authorities, this consists now chiefly of Kasmiris. 
Whether this was already the case in old times, is uncertain, The 
Valley is nowhere mentioned in our old Kadmirian texts.* It is hence 
doubtful whether it belonged to Ka£mir territory in Hindu times, Yet 
Abü-l-Fazl counts it among the Parganas of Kaémir.£ Beyond it to 
the east stretches an uninhabited belt of high mountains and glaciers, 
dividing Madivadvan from the Tibetan tracts of Süru and Zanskar. To . 
the south we reach once more the territory of Küsthavata from which 
our present survey has started. 


1 Seo Sriv. iii 445 (Sukrmabrhadbhutfade£au). 
-2 Bufun (connected with the ethnic term Bug < Bhantta; see above, $ 58), is 

tho Ka&miri term for Tibet in general. 

š Compare A. Rfwusar, Nouveauz mélanges asiatiques, i. p. 194; and Sin H. 
Yous, Cathay, p. Ise, 

ú The Trisamdhyimihitmya which refers to the Valley as Madavátira, cannot 
claim any particular antiquity. . 

5 Bee Ain-i-Akb,, ii. p. 969. 
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Section IL,—AwcigexT Ponrrican Drvistons. 


85. The Valley of Kaémir to which we may now return has 
from eurly times been divided into two great 
parts, known by their modern names as 
Kamráz and Marüs, These terms are derived 
from Skr. KRAMARAJYA and Manpavarisva, which are found very 
frequently in the Rajatarafiginias well as the later Chronicles! The a. 
original form of the modern Kamriiz was known to the tradition of the 
Srinagar Paudits generally. With the old name Madavarajya, however, 
1 found only those few acquainted who, like the late Pandit Dámodara 
and Pandit Govind Kaul, had specially studied Kalhana’s Chronicle. 
According to the generally prevailing notion Maráz comprises the 
districts on both sides of the Vitastà above Srinagar, and Kamraz those 
below. The present tradition places the boundary of the two great divi- 
sions more accurately at the Sh&rgarhi palace, That the boundary was 
already in old times indicated by a line drawn through the capital is 
easily proved by an examination’ of all passages in the Haájataraünginpi 
and other Chronicles naming Madavarijya and Kramarajya. They 
invariably show localities situated above Srinagar in the former and 
' those below in the latter division. 
We arrive at the same result on a reference to the Ain-i Akbari. 
Abü-l-Fazl distinctly informs us that “ the whole kingdom was divided 
under its ancient rulers into two divisions, Mardj on the east and Kamraj 
on the west.’"? He then proceeds to tabulate the thirty-eight Parganas 
into which Ka£mir was divided under Akbar's administration, separately 
under the two main-heads of Marij and Kamraj. The city of Srinagar 
" is counted with the former, and so are also all Parganas above the capital, 
while those below are shown in Kamraj. 
The term of Kamráüz has in modern times occasionally been used 
also in a more restricted sense, for the designation of the Parganas to 
the west and north-west of the Volar lake. This usage probably arose 
from the fact that at various periods several of the small Pargapas in 
this portion of the Valley were for administrative purposes grouped 
together in one Pargaya, to which the name Kamrüz was given.’ This 


Kramaráüjya, Mada- 
vara)jya. 


* 


1 See my note on Rajat. ii, 15. 

3 Compare Ain-i-Akb,, ii. p. 868. 

8 Thus Abü-1-Fazl'a table seoms to show that in Akbar'a time the old Pargaņpas 
of Uttar, Lolau, Hamal and Mach!pür were embodied in the large Pargana of 
! Kamráj ;' ace Ain-i Akb., fi. p. 871. In Mooreroft's and Baron Hügel's list the Par- 
gapa Kamršj includes Uttar, Hamal and Mach!pür, Owing to the frequent changes 
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circumstance explains the different nccounts referred to by Prof. Bühler 
in his note on the term Kramarajya.! 

Though the terms Madavarijya and Kramarajya are so often 
employed in the Chronicles, we have no distinct evidence of the two 
divisions having in Hindu times formed separate administrative units 
or provinces, It is possible that this was the case at one or the other 
period. But Aba-l-Fazl's account as well as the usage traceable from 
his time to the present day show that the terms in their popular geo- 
graphical significance could maintain themselves quite independently 
of actual administrative divisions.* 


86. The whole of the Valley has from an early date been sub- 


EE divided for administrative purposes into a 

Districts. considerable number of small districts known 

in recent times as * Parganas.’ Their ancient 

designation was vijaya. The number, names and limits of these sub- 

divisions have been subject to considerable variations during the period 
over which our documents extend. 

The great majority of the Parganas known in recent times can be 
safely assumed to have existed already during the Hindu rule. This is 
proved by the fact that the names of numerous Parganas are found in 
their ancient forms already in the Ráàjatarahgipi and the other Chroni- 
cles, But these texts do not furnish us anywhere with a complete list 
of the Parganas. It is hence impossible for us to restore in full detail 
the map of the administrative sub-divisions for any particular epoch 


of the Pargapa divisions (see below) the extent of tho ' Pargana Kamráj' has also 
varied from time to time. 

| See Report, p. 11. 

3 The only trace I can find of a general division of Kaámir other than that into 
Madavarajya and Kramarijya, is contained in an unfortunately corrupt nnd fragmon- 
tary passage of the Lokapraka‘a, iv. It seems to divide the twenty-seven Visayna 
or Pargagas of Kaímir (see below) into three tracts, viz. (i) Kramardjya from 
Khóyàáéirimika onwards (Khoaythom, the old Khüyaírama is meant); (ii) Madhyama- 
»àjya from the Cünül& [river ?] to Lahara or Lar; (iii) Magavarājya from 
Srivantaka (7). 

The text is in a deplorable condition and the explanation of Cánülà and Srivan- 
taka quite uncertain. The former may be tho river of doubtful name and identity 
referred to in Rajat. note v. 109. It appears as if at the time to which the Lokn- 
prakifa’s notice goes back, an intermediate slice of territory had been formed 
between Kramarajya and Madavarijya and dubbed Mudhyamardjya ‘the middle 
province,’ Five thousand villoges out of the 66,063 with which the text credits 
Kaámir, are attributed to this intermediate division. 

er ` Compare for the term visaya Rajat. v. 61; viii. 1260, 1413, 2607. 

The expression Pargana may have been introduced by the Moghal administra- 

tion, Ita Skr. original * puraga&a ia not found in the Chronicles. ` 
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during Hindu times. The’ Lokaprakiéa, it is true, tells us of the 
division of Kasmir into twenty-seven Visayas and enumerates some 
nineteen of the latter. But several of the names are so corrupt as to be 
beyond recognition, while others bear a distinctly modern look. In any 
case it is impossible to fix the date to which this notice may belong or 
to judge of its nuthenticity.! 

Abü-l- Fazl's account is the first which presents us with a systematic 
statement of Kasmir Parganas. It is of special interest because it 
shows us how their list could be increased or re-adjusted within certain 
limits according to fiscal requirements or administrative fancies. The 


return of Asaf Khan reproduced by Abü-l-Fazl shows thirty-eight 


Parganas, while the earlier one of Qazi ‘Ali contained forty-one. The 
difference is accounted for by the amalgamation of some and the splitting- 
up of other Parganas. The Parganas varied greatly in size, as shown 
by the striking contrasts in the revenue-assessments. Thus, e.g, Patan 
was assessed at circ, 5300 Kharwars, while the revenue from ‘ Kamraj’ 
amounted to 446,500 Kharwüra. 

The number of Parganas had changed but little during Mughal and 
Pathan times. For the Sikhs on their conquest of the Valley seem to - 
have found thirty-six as the accepted traditional number. But there 
had been various changes in the names and extent of these Parganas. 
These changes became still more frequent under the Sikh administra- 
tion, as is seen by a comparison of the lists given by Moorecroft (1823), 
Baron Hügel (1835) aud Vigne (circ. 1840). They all show a total 
of thirty-six Pargapas but vary among themselves in the names of 
individual Parganas. 

These frequent changes and redistributions of the Parganas conti- 
nued during Dogrà Rule. The most accurate list I am able to refer to 
for this most recent period, is that given by Major Bates. It shows a 
total of forty-three Parganas for the year 1865.2 Subsequent reforms 
introduced Tabsils after the fashion of British provinces with a view to 
reducing the number of sub-divisions, The latest list shows eleven 
Tahsils.6 In their constitution little regard was paid to the historical 
divisions of the country. Fortunately, however, Kasmiris are as con- 


1 Of the Lokaprakifa's Vissyas Khoydérami, Samdlaé, Lahari, Auladiya, Nildéa, 
Khadaviya correspond clearly to the Khüyüérama, Samila, Labara, Holada, Nilifva, 
Khadüvi of the Rijatarahgini. kena, Devassvi may possibly be cóárruptions for 
Evennka and Devasarasa. Krodhana, Dea@vimdati, Bhrnga, Phágvs probably repre- 
sent the modern Pargagns of Krabin, Düntg, Bring, Phikh. Cdlana, Vitasthd, 
Batrava, Svanavdri, Nild, Hari, Jalahadiya, are quite uncertain. 

2 Seo Gazetteer, p. 2 444. 

5 Comparo the aketch-map attachod to Mn. Lawkence’s Valley. 
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servative in their topographical nomenclature as in many other matters. 
The old Pargana names are hence still in ordinary use and likely 
to remain so for some time to como.! 
The absence of a complete list of Parganas for nn earlier period 
and the changes in their constitution during more recent times make a 
systematic exposition of the ancient territorial divisions impracticable, 
In a separate note I have given a comparative table of the Pargana lists 
we possess since Akbar's time, There too I have indicated the ancient 
equivalents of the Pargana names, as far as they can be traced in the 
Sanskrit Chronicles? We shall have occasion to refer to these names ` ` Ç 
and their history in the course of our detailed survey of ancient locali-. 
ties in the Valley. 
87. The large number of administrative sub-divisions which ns 
we have seen goes back to an early date, may 
Redcat bg et tee be taken as an indication of the dense popu- 
lation then occupying the Valley. We have ° 
no means of forming any accurate estimate as to the number of the 
population which the country contained in Hindu times. But there is 
"every reason to believe that even at a later period it was far larger than 
` at the present day. The existence of a very great number of deserted 
village-sites, in all parts of the country, thé remains already alluded to 
of a far more extended system of irrigation, the number of great temple 
ruins, and the uniform tradition of the people,—all point to the same 
conclusion. 
The present century has witnessed in Kaémir a series of appalling 
famines and epidemics, which wrought terrible havoc in the mass of the 
rural population particularly. The last famine, 1878-79, alone is 
supposed to have removed three-fifth of the population from the Valley.® 
The political vicissitudes of the first half of the century had a baneful 
influence on the economical condition of Kasmir and brought about 
an extensive emigration both among the industrial and agriculturist 
classes. Notwithstanding all these trials the population which in 1835 
was estimated at about 200,000 souls, had risen to 814,000 according to 
the census of 1891. | 
These figures indicate great powers of recuperation, Yet it is held e 
_ by competent judges that the present-agricultural population is by no 
means sufficient even for the land actually onder cultivation. It would 
hence manifestly be bazardous to make any guess as to ‘the numbers , 


E 
J 





1 The Survey of Indian maps indiontes the approximate oxtont of the Parjraona 
3 Bee Supplementary Note BB. "P 
& Compare for this and other statistical details Mr. Lawaence’s Valley, p. 223 «qq. A | 
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which the country might have supported in the most prosperous times 
of Hindu rule, 

The fact of Kaémir having possessed a far greater population in 
ancient times helps to explain the curious traditional verse which puts 
the number of villages of Kaémir at 66,063. The verse is found twice 
in the Lokaprakàé£a and still lives in the oral tradition of the Brahmans 
throughout the Valley. It has been reproduced from the latter iu 
Pandit Sahibrim's Tirthasarngraha.! That it can claim some antiquity 
is evident from the allusion made to the number in Jonaraja’s Chronicle.* 

Though that figure must have at all times implied a considerable ex- 
aggeration, it is nevertheless characteristic of the popular notion on the 
subject. Even Sharifu-d-din whose information, collected about a.p. 1400, 
is generally accurate and matter-of-fact, records: “It is popularly 
believed that in the whole of the province—plains and mountains 
together— are comprised 100,000 villages. The land is thickly inhabit- 
ed." 3 Itis curious that Mirzü Haidar who had ruled Kaémir himself 
copies tliis statement without modification or dissent. 





Section III.—'Tu&g OLD AND NEW CAPITALS, 


88. The ancient divisions of Kramarájya and Madavarájya are 
separated by a line drawn through Srinagar. This fact as well as the 
great historical interest attaching to Srinagar ns the capital of the 
country make it the convenient starting-point for our survey. "The 
history of Kasmir has always been reflected as it were in that of its 
capital. The site of the latter has not changed for more than 
thirteen centuries. It is thus easy to account for the ample historical 
data which enable us to restore in great part the ancient topography of 
S'rinagar and to trace back the city's history to the time of its foundation. 

Hiuen Tsiang who visited the Kaémir capital about A.D. 631, and 
whose record is the earliest we possess, found 
it already in the position of the present Sri- 
nagar. He describes it as situated along the 


Srinagara in tho 
Hiuen Tsiang’s time. 


| Bot grdmasahasrani gastir grdmadatani Col pastir grdmde trayo grama hyetat 
Kaémiramandalam i! ; comp. Lokaprakiéa, Ind, Studien, xviii. p. 375. 

2 See Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 153. 

8 See Tàrikh-i-Raghidi, p. 430. Ritren who reproduces the passage of the 
Zalnrnü&mn from De la Croix's translation, shows the number of villages na 10,000; 
seo Asien, ii, p. 1128, It may be noted in passing that according to the Census of 
1891 the number of villagos in Kafmir was then reckoned at 2870, 

J. 1, 18 
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east bank of a great river, te, the Vitastá, 12 or 13 li long from north 
to south and 4 or Af broad from east to west, About 10 # to the 
south-east of this, “the new city," the pilgrim notices a Buddhist convent 
which lay between a high mountain on the north and the site of * the 
old city ' on the south. 

It is the merit of General Cunningham to have first recognized that 
the sitnation here indicated for the new capital of Hiuen Tsinng’s timo 
corresponds exactly to that of the modern Srinagar.' A glance at the 
map shows that the position and dimensions ascribed by Hiuen Tsiang 
to the new city apply closely to that part of Srinagar which occupies 
the right or eastern riverbank, and which, as we shall see, forms the 
older portion of the city. The two nud a half miles represented by tho 
12 or 13 H of the Chinse measurement, agree ncourately with the length 
of the city within its ancient limits along the eastern bank of the Vitasta. 
The estimate of its breadth at somewhat less than one mile (4 or 5 li) 
is equally correct. 

89. The position of ' the old city’ is marked by the present village 

han of Pandr?than which derives its name from 
Puranadhisthaina. oe ° E 
the appellation PURANADHISTHANA, meaning ‘the 
Old Capital.” It lies to the south-east of Srinagar just ns Hinen Tsiang 
says, at the south foot of a mountain spur which rises with bold slopes 
to a height of about 3000 feet nbove the village. Measured from the 
nearest point of old Srinagar, the distance to the presumptive site of 
the monastery between Pandrtthan and the steep bill-side is exactly two 
miles or 10 is. 

The history of ‘the Old Capital ' is so closely connected with that of 
Srinagara that it will be useful to acquaint ourselves first with the 
data bearing upon it. The name of PoRANADHISTHANA meets us first in 
Kalhanpa's account of the reign of King Pravarasena I. (or Sresthasena) 
who is said to have erected there a shrine known ns that of Siva 
Pravareécara? At the boginning of the tenth century the minister 
Meruvardhana built at Purünüdhisthüna a Visgu temple called after his 
own name. This has been rightly identified by General Cunningham 
with the well-preserved little temple which still stands in the villago 
of Pündrighan and has often been described by European travellers.* 


L Gen. Coxninonam's identification was first indicated in his paper on the 
architecture of Knímir temples, J. A. 8. B., 1845, p. 283. For a foller account, aee 
Anc. Geogr., pp. 93 rd, 

$ See Rajat. iil. 99 note, where detailed references bayo boon given regarding tho 


š See v. 207 note, also for descriptions of the temple. 
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Even in Kalhapa's own time pious foundations are recorded at this 
ancient site, 

The identity of Pándr?than with the site named in the Chronicle 
as ‘the Old Capital’ is proved by ample evidence. It is indicated in 
the old gloss on Rajat. v. 267 and is still known to Pandit tradition. 
Srivara in describing the flight of some troops which had been defeated 
in Srinagar and were retiring along the Vitastā to the cast, speaks of 
the road from the Samudrámatha (Sud*rmar on the right bank of the 
river near the second bridge) to Pürvüdhisthüna as covered with the 
corpses of the slnin,! It is clear that by the latter designation which 
also means ‘the Old Capital, he refers to our present Pündréthan. 
This name itself is the direct phonetic derivative of. Puradnddhisthana#* 

90. General Cunningham has assumed that ‘the Old Capital" 

marked by the site of Pandrtthan was in 
Aéoka’s Brinagari. reality the ancient SmixAcARI which Kalhapa 
mentions as the capital founded by the great Asoka.? His assumption 
was based on another passage of the Chronicle wbich mentions the 
foundation of the shrine of Jyestharudra at Srinagari by Jalauka, the 
gon of Agoka. General Cunningham thought he could recognize this 
shrine in the extant temple on the top of the Takht-i Sulaiman hill, 
below which at a distance of about one and a half miles Pándréthan 
is situated. 

I have shown in my note on the passage that no reliance can be 
placed on the alleged tradition which General Cunningham had adüuced 
as the sole proof of his location of the shrine. Yet at the same time 
the evidence recorded by me proves that Jyestharudra must have been 
worshipped either on the hill itself or in its close vicinity. Accordingly 
ASoka’s Srinagari may safely be loeked for in the same neighbourhood. 
Our present data do not allow us to decide with absolute certainty 
whether its site was at Paudréthan or elsewhere. But there are at 
least sufficient indications to make General Cunningham's view appear 
very tempting and probable. 


L Sao Shiv. iv. 200. 

8 Tho K4. derivative of Skr. Purána is prant ‘old’; this forms, with assimilation 
of the initial double consonant, the first part, Pán-, of the modern name. The elision 
of the second 4 in the assumed intermediary form * P[u)rin[d)défhan is accounted 
for by the influence of the stress accent which lies on the second syllable of the 
modern name, The development of the combination md into adr ia paralleled by 
similar cases in other Indo-Aryan Vernaculara; comp. Dr. Gatenson, Phonology of 
Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, Z.D.M.G.,V p. 37, $115. The nazalisation of ë may bo of 
recont date, as the old gloss of A, on Rajat, v. 207 shows the namo as Pamydrthan, 


i. e, Paaldrefhan. 
ë Seo Noto 0, i. 124. 
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There is in the first place the significant name Purdinddhisthana, ‘the 
Old Capital,’ which shows that the site of Pindréthan must have once been 
occupied by an important city. Next it is to be noted that Kalhanna's 
narrative knows nothing of any other capital which might have been 
founded in this vicinity previous tothe new capital built by Pravarasenn II. 
on the site of the present Srinagar. Lastly we have an indication in 
the very name Srinagara which Pravaraéena's city has come to bear in 
general usage instead of its proper and official designation Pravarapura. 

If A£oka's Srinagari actually lay at or near the present Pandréthan 
the transfer of its mame to the néw capital is most readily accounted 
for. General Conningham already has rightly pointed out the numerous 
analogies for such a transfer furnished by the history of other Indian 
capitals! Pravarasena’s city was practically contiguous to the older 
Srinagari and existed for centuries side by side with it. We can 
hence easily understand that popular usage retained for the new capital 
the old familiar designation? Exactly in the same way the several new 
cities founded by successive kings in the vicinity of Delhi all continued 
to be known simply by the name “ Delhi,” though each of them was 
originally intended to bear the distinctive name of its founder. 

Though Puranüdhisthüna had sunk to small importance already in 
Hindu times, extensive remains of ancient buildings cam still be traced 
on the terraced slopes rising immediately to the north and north-east of 
Pandrtthan. Foundations of old walls, carved slabs, and architectural 
fragments cover the foot of the hill-side for about one and a half miles. 
Broken Lingas of colossal dimensions are scattered among them. All 
the remains above ground, however, are far too much decayed to permit 
of a distinction of individual structures.® 

The advantages of Pandréthan as the site fora great city cannot be 
compared with those offered by the position of Srinagar, “Yet the 
close vicinity of the Vitasta, coupled with the security from floods which 
the near hill-slopes afford, must have been appreciated in an earlier 


L See Anc. Geogr., pp. 97 (4. 

9 The feminine form Srinagari in used nlro for the new capital; comp. R4jat. 
+ 104 note, There is thus no difference in the namo ns npplied to both A&okn's and 
Pravarasena's cities. Srinagara or Srinagari means tho "City of Sri", ce. of 
Laksmi, the Goddess of Fortune, Fora whimeical etymology of Eoropean growth, 
which has turned Srinagar into the " City of the Sun ", seo above Š 4, note, 

5 Compare for an account of these ruins, CoNNINGHAN, J. A, 8. B., 1818, pp. 283 
sq, Anc. Geogr. 95 aq. (The remarka made in the latter place as to the supposed 
cause of the desertion of Purspüdhisthána rest on a misinterpretation of certain 
Rájaterabgipi passages. Tho reconstruction of an alleged ‘ Pravarefvara symbol’ 
at PándrBthan, J. A. 8, B., 1845, pp. 324 #4, is also unsupported by evidence. } 
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period when probably the rivernine flats of the valley were less drained. 
The small semi-circular glens which are formed between projecting spurs 
both north and east of the present village, with their gentle slopes offer 
convenient building sites. The fertile shores of the Dal are also within 
easy reach of Pandrfthan throngh the gap in the bill-range which 
separates the Takht-i Sulaiman hill from the greater heights to the east. 
It is probably in this direction that we have to look for the Sangharaima 
montioned by Hiuen T'siang in connection with ‘ the old city.’ 

91. Kalhana's Chronicle furnishes us with a full account of the 


Pravarasone's origin of the new city which was the capital 
capital, of the Kaámir in his time and destined to 


remain so to the present day.! Kalhana attri- 
butes the foundation of this capital to King Pravarasena II, The topo- 
graphical details of his description make it elear beyond all doubt that 
its site was that of the present Srinagar. 

The identity of the latter with Pravarasena's town was duly recog- 
nized by General Cunningham who referred to the close agreement 
between the general features of Kalhana's description and the situation 
of the present capital. He also pointed ont that Kalhana distinctly 
mentions as one of the pious buildings founded in Pravarnsenn's city 
that very Jayendravihüra in which Hiuen Tsiang resided during his long 
stay in the Kaémir capital? Subsequently Professor Bühler noticed the - 
survival of several old local names for parts of the modern city which 
also prove its identity with Pravarnsena's capitals The most convinc- 
ing evidence, however, is contained in the long list of ancient buildinga 
and localities which Kalhana mentions in Pravarasena's town. In the 
course of our survey we shall be able to identify many of them within 
the modern S'rinagar and its environs. 

The attribution of this new capital to King Pravarasena rests on 
equally strong proof. Through a chuin of references extending over 
nearly twelve centuries-we can trace the use of the name PRAVARAPURA, 
shortened (bhimavat) for Pravarasenapura, ns the official and correct 
designation of the city occupying the site of the present Srinagar. We 
have found this appellation already in the record of the T’ang Annals 
going back to the commencement of the eighth century. It is also found 
in the works of Ksemendra, Bilhapa, and numerous other Kasmirian 
authors. It has continued to be used to the present day in colophons 
of Sauskrit Manuscripts, in horoscopes aud similar documents.* 


! Seo Rajat. iii. 336-363. 

9$ See Anc. Geogr., p. 97 ; also Rajat. iii. 355 note. 

à Compare Report, p. 16. | 

& For detailed references sco my note Kéint, iii, 330-310, Svi-Pravarapure for 
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The date of King Pravarasena II. whose name the above desig. 
nation of the new capital was intended to preserve, cannot be fixed 
with accuracy, Various historical and numismatic indications, however, 
make it probable that he ruled at some period of the 6th century, 
Thus we can easily understand that at the time of Hinen Tsiang's 
visit (a.D. 631) Srinagara or Pravarapura was still the ‘ new city.’ 

92. The traditional account of the foundation of Pravarapura as 
recorded by Kalhana is of considerable interest. 
Though largely interwoven with legendary 
matter it preserves for us a series of exact 
topographical data. Kalhana’s story is contained in verses 336-349 of 
the Third Book, and runs briefly as follows.! 

When King Pravarasena II. had returned from his victorious ex- 
peditions abroad, he desired to found a new capital which was to bear 
his name. He was then residing in the city of bis grandfather Prava- 
raseva I. £e, in Purünüdhisthüna From there the king went forth 
at night in order, as the text says, "to ascertain in a supernatural way 
the proper site and the auspicious time for the foundation of the new 
city." On his way he reached a stream which skirted a burning ground, 
and was illuminated by the glow of funeral pyres. Then on the other 
bank of the stream there appeared to him a demon of terrible 
form.  Promising him fulülment of his desire, the demon invited the 
king to cross over to his own side by the embankment he was preparing 
for him. Thereupon “the Rakegasa stretched out his own knee from 
the other bank, and thus caused the water of the Mahdsarit to be parted 
by an embankment (Setu)" The courageous Pravarasena drew out 
his dagger (kgurika), cut with it steps into the flesh of the Rakgasa, 
and thus crossed over to the place which has since been known as 
Ksurikübala. The demon then indicated to him the auspicious time 
and disappeared, after telling him to build his town where he would 
see the mensuring line laid down in the morning. This line (stra) of 
the Vetala the king eventually discovered “at the village of Sarilaka 
at which the goddess Sürika and the demon Ata resided.” There 
he bnilt his city in which the first shrine erected was the famous one 
of Siva Pravaresvara. 


Sripravarasenapure ‘ia often written in the abbreviated form Stipre in the formulas 
of the Lokaprakaéa, ahmanacs, eto,  Kalhnoa often nses the simple Pura for Par- 
varapura and Nagara for Srinagara, | 

| For all detailed references in connection with this story, noto iii. 330-349 
should be consulted. 

3 That Puránddhig(hána is meant is proved by iii. 99. There Kalhana, speaking 
of a foundation of Pravarasena I. in his capital, by a kind of anachronism uses the 
designation of Paripidbisthana. à 


Legend of foundation 
of Pravarapura. 


— ae dte 
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Keeping in view the details of the ancient topography of S'rinagar, 
we can still follow up step by step the localities by which the legend 
here related leads King Pravarasena to the site of his new city. We 
have already seen that the Mahüsarit is the stream now known as 
Tsüpth Kul which flows from the Dal into the Vitastà, Near its con- 
fluence with the Vitasti which we have also found already mentioned 
as a Tirtha, there existed, until the times of Mahürája Ranbir Singh, 
n much frequented Hindu burning Ghat. It was undoubtedly of ancient 
date. Kalhana relates how the body of King Uccala, murdered 
in his palace at Srinagar, was hurriedly cremated at the burning 
place situated on the island at the confluence of the Mahāsarit and 
Vitastà.! It is certain that the island of May*sam (Skr. Maksika- 
svāmin) is meant here, at the western end of which the Mahdsarit or 
Tsünth Kul falls into the Vitasta. 

The stream flowing from the Dal is bounded on its northern bank 
by an old embankment which stretches from the west foot of the 
Takht-i Sulaiman close to the high bank of the Vitasta near the Second 
Bridge. This embankment which is the most substantial at or around 
Srinagar and known only by the general designation of Suth (from 
Skr, setu), ‘dyke,’ is undoubtedly of very early date. It protects the 
whole of the low-lying portions of the city on the right river-bank as 
well as the floating gardens and shores of the Dal which would other- 
wise be exposed to annual inundations from the Vitasta. A tradition 
still heard by Mr. Vigne ascribed the construction of this embankment 
to King Pravarasena. It is indeed evident that its construction was a 
necessary condition for the safety of the newly founded city. 

Several topographical indications warrant the conclusion that it 
was this old dyke in which the popular legend recorded by Kalhana 
recognized the leg and knee of the demon. A glance at the map shows 
that the eastern portion of the ‘Suth’ turns sharply at a right angle 
and thus curiously resembles a bent knee. Ksurikdbala was the name 
of the place where Pravarasena according to the legend was supposed 
to have réached firm ground after crossing the stream. I have shown 
that this name in the form of its Kasmiri derivative Khud*bal still 
attaches to the city quarter which lies at the western end of the Suth.§ 

Finally it will be seen from the map that Kalhnua's words regard- 
ing the ‘Setu’ dividing the waters of the Mabüsarit, describe exactly 
the present embankment which has on one side the Tsūņth Kul and 
on the other side the various marshes and canals fed by the Mar. It 


l Beo viii. 339. 
2 See Vienne, Travels, ii. p. 69. 
5 See note iii, 369-349, 
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has been shown above that this second outflow of the Dal also shared 
the old name of Mahüsarit.! 


93. The name ofthe village Sürifaka where the demon showed 


E NE — noce — site for his city, has 
rapura. long ago disappeared. Its position, however, 
is sufficiently marked by the mention of the 
goddess Sdrikd. The latter, n form of Durga, has since ancient times been 
worshipped on the hill which rises to the north of the central part of 
Srinagar and is still called after her. The modern name of the hill, 
Har*parvat, is the regular phonetic derivative of Skr. Süriküparvata. 
By this name it is designated in the latter Chronicles and Mahatmyas.4 
Another passage of the Rajatarangini shows that the term Vetala- 
sütrapüta, ‘the demon's measuring line, clearly connected with the 
above legend, was also in later times applied to the limits of the oldest 
part of Pravarapura*. But our materials do not enable us to ascer- 
tain these limits in detail. Kalhana it is true, has not failed to specify 
them, as he mentions the temples of Vardhanasvamin and Vifvakarman 
as marking the extreme ends of Pravarasena's city *. Unfortunately 
the position of neither of these structures can now be traced. 

So much, however, is elear that the new city was at first confined 
to the right bank of the river. Kalhana tells this distinctly, * and 
those sites and structures which be particularly mentions in his de- 
scription of Pravarasena's capital, are all found as far as they can be 
identified, on the right bank. "The account of Hiuen Tsiang and the 
"ang Annals show that even in the 7th century Pravarapura extended 
mainly along the eastern bank of the river.® 

Kalhana follows up his account of the foundation of the city with 
a brief description of its splendours?. He 
notes the extravagant story of its having 
once counted thirty-six lakhs of houses, and 


Kalhana's descrip- 
tion of Pravarapura. 


i Compare § 65. 

$ See note iif, 339-349. Heroin the Koémiri name of the goddess Sárikd as 
well as of the Sarikd bird (Mainn); comp. Biuten, Report, pp. 16 aq. 

Panjibis and other foreign visitors from India have by a popular etymology 
turned the ‘Hill of Süriká* into the ' Hill of Hari (Vison)" or the ' Verdant Hill.’ 
The latter interpretation could be justified only on the principle of lucus a non 
lucendo; for verdure ia scarce indeed on the rocky faces of the Süriküparvata. 
Dr. BERNIER already, Travels, p. 398, was told this popular etymology, probably by 
his friends from Delhi. | 

5 See vi. 191 note. 

^ iii. 357. - e 

8 iii. 358. 

6 Bee above, §§ 8, 10, 

1 iii. 357-303. ° 
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refers to the regularly arranged markets with which its founder had pro- 
vided it, Tho city of his own time still boasted of “ mansions which 
reached to the clouds " built, no doubt, mostly of wood-just as the mass 
of private houses in modern S'rinagar.! 

When he mentions “ the streams meeting, pure and lovely, at plea- 
gure-residences and near market streets," he means evidently the 
numerous canals from the Dal and Anch'àür lakes which intersect the 
suburbs and also pass through the heart of the city. They and the 
river still serve as the main thoroughfares for the market traffico, and 
all principal Bazars are built along their banks? The S'rikaparvata 
receives due mention as “the pleasure-hill from which the splendour 
of all the houses is visible as if from the sky." Nor does he forget to 
praise the cool water of the Vitasta which the citizens find before their 
very houses on hot summer-days. 

Finally he refers to the abundance of magnificent temples with 
which successive kings had adorned Pravarapura, and of which so many 
are particularly mentioned in his narrative. Of the number and im- 
posing appearance of these structures we can even at the present day 
form some idea if we examine their massive remains which meet us in 
every part of modern Srinagar. The high embankments which now 
line the river's course within the city, are mainly composed of carved 
slabs, columns and other ancient stone materials, Their profusion and 
imposing dimensions must even toa superficial observer suggest an idea 
of the architectural splendour of ancient Srinagar. 

94. It can scarcely be the result of chance that Pravarasena’s 

city has escaped the fate of so many Indian 
Advantages of the capitals, of being superseded by later founda- 
site of Srinagar. TES 

There had indeed not been wanting attempts on the part of later 
rulers to transfer the capital to other sites which they had chosen for 
their own cities. The great Lalitáditya, then J ayapida, Avantivarman, 


1 Both Mirza Haidar and Abi-l-Fazl speak with admiration of the many lofty 
houses of Srinagar, built of pine wood. This material was used, then as now, na 
being cheap and more secure against earthquakes, According to Mirzš Haidar “ most 
of these houses are at least five atories high and each story contains apartments, 
halle, galleries and towers " (Tárikh-i-Raghidi, p. 425). Thatthe mass of private 
dwellings in Srinagar were already in Hindu times constructed of wood, is shown 
by Rajat. viii, 2890. The many disastrous fires recorded point to the same con- 

on. 

— Useful and convenient as these canals undoubtedly are, it is rather difficult 
to concede to thom now tho epithets of * pure and lovely.” They add, however, 
gcontly to the pioLuresqueness of the city and certainly make tho waut of carriage 


roads less felt. 
J£ 1, 19 
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and Samkaravarman, had successively endeavoured to effect this object. 
The great ruins of Paribüsapura, Jayapura and Avantipura show 
sufficiently that the failure of tho first three kings was not due in any 
way to deficient means or want of purpose. 

Of Lalitáditya the Chronicle distinctly records that he proposed, 
Nero-like, to burn down the ancient capital to assure the predominance 
of his own creation, Parihisapura. And the long list of splendid edifices 
erected at the latter place during his own reign shows plainly that for 
a time at least that monarch's pleasure had succeeded. Yet each one 
of these temporary capitals speedily sank into insignificance, while 
Pravarapura continued to be the political and cultural centre of Kasmir 
down to the present day. 

We can safely attribute this exceptional position of Srinagar to the 
great natural advantages of its site. Occupying a place close to the 
true centre of the Valley, Srinagar enjoys facilities of communication 
which no other site could offer. The river along which the city is built 
provides at all seasons the most convenient route for trade and traffic, 
both up and down the Valley. The two lakes which flank Srinagar, 
offer the same facilities for the fertile tracts which lie immediately to 
the north. The lakes themselves furnish on abundant supply of 
products which materially facilitate the maintenance of a large city 
population, The great trade route from Central Asia debouches 
through the Sind Valley only one short march from the capital. 

Nor can we underrate the security which the position of Srinagar 

assures both against floods and armed attack. 
Natureb nagar. The neck of high ground which from the north 
stretches towards the Vitasté and separates 





the two lakes, is safe from all possible risk of flood. It is on this ground, 


round the foot of the Sériké hill, that the greatest part of the old Pra- 
varapura wasoriginally built. The ancient embankment which connects 
this high level ground with the foot of the Takht-i-Sulaimáün hill 
sufficed to secure also the low-lying wards fringing the marshes of tho 
Dal. A considerable area, including tho present quarters of Khün*yür 
and Ršnivór (Skr. ERüjünavafikaà), was thus added to the available 
AME ground on the right bank and protected against all ordinary 


P id frequent sieges which Srinagar underwent during the last 
reigns related by Kalhaga, give us ample opportunity to appreciate also 
the military advantages which the city’s position assured to ita defenders. 


‘With the exception of a comparatively narrow neck of dry ground in 


the north, the S'rinagar of the right river-bank is guarded on all sides 
by water. NE eee line of defence. 
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Tho cast is secured by the Dal and the stream which flows from it. 
On the west there stretch the broad marches of the Anch'ar divided 
from the Vitastá by a narrow strip of firm ground. 

From the north, it is trae, the city can bo approached without passing 
such natural obstacles. But the map shows that just to the north of the 
S'arikü hill inlets from the two lakes approach each other within a few 
thousand feet. The narrow passage left between them conld at all 
times easily be guarded. It is curious to note that the successful attacks 
on the city of which the Chronicle tells us, were delivered from the 
north, treachery or the defenders’ weakness having opened this passage." 

The later and smaller portion of Srinagar occupying the left river- 
bank, does not share the same natural advantages as the old one. The 
present level of the ground on which it stands appears to have been 
raised gradually by the accumulated débris of centuries. We do not 
know exactly when the extension of the city in this direction began. 
The number of ancient sites on this side is comparatively small. The 
royal residence was transferred to it only in the reign of Ananta 
(a.D. 1028.63). There too we find a natural line of defence. It is the 
Ksiptikü or Kut*kul which flows round the western edge of this part of 
the city and is also often mentioned in the accounts of the later sieges, 


Secrion IV.—ANCIENT SITES OF S'RINAGARA. 


95. Having thus reviewed the origin and the general position of 
Hill ik the Kaémir capital, we may proceed to a brief 
aC AN i survey of the more important ancient sites 
which our available materials permit us to trace in it. We can conve- 
niently start on our circuit from the Hill of Sisi to which the 


legendary account of the city’s foundation had taken us. 


The goddess S'árikà which has given to the hill its name, has been 
worshipped since ancient times on the north-west side of the hill. Certain 
natural markings on a large perpendicular rock are taken by the pious 
to represent that kind of mystical diagram which in the Tantraéástra 
is known as Sricakra? This ‘Svayambhi’ Tirtha is still a much fre- 
quented pilgrimage place for the Brahmans of the city and has been so 
probably since early times. The Srikámühütmya now in use relates 


1 Compare for Uccala’s entry into Srinagar, vii, 1539 123. ; that of Sussala, viii, 
944 144. ; compare also note viii. 1104-1110, 

8 Compare Rajat, note i. 122, regarding the worship of such diagrams. 

8 Compare Jonar, (Bo. ed.) 472, 767. 
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that the hill was carried to its present position by Durgà who had taken 
the shape of a Sarika bird. The goddess is supposed to have thus closed 
a gate of the Daityas dwelling in hel. This legend is alluded to already 
in the Kathüsaritsagara.! 

Another ancient designation of the Hür*parvat is ‘ Hill of Pra- 
dyumna' (Pradyumnapitha,-giri,-Sikhara, ete.), often found in the 
Chronicles and elsewhere? The Kathdsaritsigara accounts for the 
origin of this name by a story which connects the hill with the love of 
Usa and Aniruddha, the son of Pradyumna. Kalhana mentions a 
Matha for Püásupata mendicants which King Ranáditya built on the hill. 
The eastern slopes of the latter are now occupied by extensive buildings 
connected with the famous Ziürats of Muqaddam Sahib and Akhün 
Mullà Shah. It is probable that these Muhammadan shrines have taken 
the place of Hindu religious buildings, as nt so many old sites of 
Kasmir. 

Close to the foot of the southern extremity of the hill lies a rock 
which has from ancient times received worship as an embodiment of 
Ganeéa, under the name of Bniwasvàwrw. A legend related by Kalhana 
connects this 'Svayambhü' image with Pravarasena's foundation of 
S'rinagar. From regard for the pious king the god is there said to 
have turned his face from west to east so as to behold the new city. 
The rock is covered by the worshippers with so thick a layer of red 
lead that it is not possible to trace now any resemblance to the head of 
the elephant-faced god, still less to see whether it is turned to the west 
or east. In fact, if we are to believe Jonarija, the rock image has 
subsequently changed its position yet a second time. This Chronicler 
relates that Bhimasvámin from disgust at the iconoclasm of Sikandar 
Büthikast has finally turned his back on the city. This last turn 
would, no donbt, most satisfactorily account for the present amorphous 
look of the sacred rock. 

There is nothing in the Chronicles that would lead us to assume 
that the hill of S'rik& was ever fortified in Hindu times. The great 
bastioned stone-wall which now encloses the hill and the ground 
around its foot (Nagar-nagar), was built by Akbar as an inscription 
still extant over the main-gate proclaims.* The fort which now crowns 
the summit of the hill, is of eren more modern origin. 


! See lxxiii, 107 #94. 

5 See Rajat. iii. 460 note, 

* Boo iii. 352 note, » 
4 Bee Jonar, (Bo. ed.), 766. 

k Compare Fourth Chron. 939 457. 
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96. A short distance to the south-east of the Bhimasvümin rock, 
| ` and outside Akbar's fortress, lies the Ziārat of 
Templo of Pravares- ptis a din Sahib, built undoubtedly with the 

materials of an ancient temple. The cemetery 
which surrounds it contains also many ancient remains in its tombs 
and walls, At the south-west corner of this cemetery rises a ruined gate- 
way built of stone-blocks of remarkable size, and still of considerable 
height. This structure is traditionally believed by the Srinagar 
Pandits to have belonged to the temple of Siva PzAYAREéVARA which 
Kalhana mentions as the first shrine erected by Pravarasena in his now 
cnpital.! 

An old legend related by Kalhana and before him already by 
Bilhana, makes the king ascend bodily to heaven from the temple of 
Pravareávara. Bilhana speaks of the temple as “ showing to this day 
a gap above, resembling the gate of heaven through which King 
Pravara bodily ascended to heaven."?  Kalhana, writing a century later, 
also saw at the temple of Pravareívara “n gate resembling the gate of 
heaven.” Its broken stone roof was supposed to mark the king's pas- 
sage on his way to Siva's abode, 

This tradition still attaches to tho roofless stone-gate above de- 
scribed, which may indeed be the very structure seen by Bilhana and 
the Chronicler. As far as its architecture is concerned, it might well 
belong to the earliest monuments of Srinagar. It owes its preservation 
perhaps to the exceptional solidity of its construction and the massive- 
ness of its stones, Stone-blocks measuring up to sixteen feet in length 
with a width and thickness equally imposing were no convenient 
materials for the builders of Muhammadan Ziarats, Hammams, ete., who 
have otherwise done so much to efface the remains of ancient structures 
in Srinagar. The position of the ruin is very central and might well 
have been chosen by the fonuder of Pravarapura for a promiuent shrine 
in his new city. 

Not far from Bàhāu-d-din Sahib's Zifrat to the south-west stands 

the Jimi‘ Masjid, the greatest Mosque of 
Position of Hane- Srinagar. Around it numerous ancient re- 
erinin — mains attest the former existence of Hindu 
temples. Proceeding still further to the south-west in the midst of a 
thickly built city quarter, we reach an ancient shrine which has remain- 
ed in a comparatively fair state of preservation probably owing to its 
early conversion into a Ziürat. It is now supposed to mark the resting 
place of the saint styled Pir Haji Mubammad. It consists of an octa- 
| Boo Rajat, iii. 360 note. 
1 See Fikram, xviii, 23. 
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gonal cella of which the high basement and the side walls are still well- 
preserved. The quadrangular court in which it stands is enclosed by 
ancient walls and approached by ornamented gateways. 

The position of this shrine has suggested to me its possible identity 
with the ancient temple of Vispu RawasváuiN which Kalbana mentions as 
founded by King Rapáditya.! This temple must have enjoyed consider- 
able celebrity till a comparatively late period. Mankha refers to it as 
an object of his father's devotion and Jonarája in his comments on the 
passage speaks of Visnu Ranasyimin as one of the chief shrines of 
Pravarapura.* 

In his own Chronicle Jonaraja indicates this temple as the furthest 
point up to which Zainu-l-'àbidin carried the canal flowing through 
Jainanagari® The latter locality corresponds to the Srivagar quarters 
of Sangin Darwüza and Naushabr, and the canal itself is the one now 
known as Lach*m Kul* It brings the waters of the Sind River vi Am- 
burhér to the northern suburbs of Srinagar, and after flowing past the 
däm" Masjid empties itself into the Mar canal near the bridge called 
Kādi Kad^l In the corner formed by the two canals stands the ruined 
temple above described. If it could be shown that the present termina- 
tion of the Lach*m Kul is the same which Jonarája knew in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, the identity of those remains with 
the Ranasvámin temple might be considered as certain. 

97. Crossing the Mar to the south we reach the city quarter 

known as Brad'mar, occupying the right bank 

acre iem Ga of the river between the Fourth and Fifth 

Bridge. It derives its name from the ancient 

BHUaATTARAKAMATHA which is repeatedly referred to in the Rajatarangini 

as a building of considerable size and strength.* Bilbana too notices it 

specially in his descripton of Srinagar. Like other Mathas built 

originally to serve the purposes of a Sarai, it was used on occasion as a 

place of defence. Queen Didda sent her infant son there at the time of 
a dangerous rising. | 





t Rajat, iii. 453 ag. note. 

8 Seo Srikanfhacar, iii, 68, 

8 See Jonar, 872. 

* Compare Rajat. iii, 453-494 note. The Lach*m Kal is mentioned by 
Abü-l-Fazl, ii. p. 355. It probably took ita name (equivalent to *Laksmikulyà) from 
Laksmi, tho queen of Shahabi-d-dio, in whose honour the quarter of Laksminagari 
was found in the vicinity of the present Sangin Darwiza; see Jonar, 407 54. 

& Soo Rajat. vi. 240 note; viii, 2426; Vikram. xviii, 11. For the derivation of 
Brad! from Bhaf{araka comp. Brár*nambal < Bhaf(áranadvalà, below. That Bhatti- 
rakamatha was the old name of this locality, is known to the tradition of the 
Pandite ; see Bonrzn, Report, p. 16. s 
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The Chronicle shows us often the Mathas of Srinagar utilized as 
places of refuge in the times of internal troubles, occasionally also 
turned into prisons.! We may hence conclude that they were substan- 
tially built, probably like modern Sarais in the form of detached quadran- 
gleas, and thus better adapted for defence than other city-buildings. 

That Mathas more than once left their names to the city-quarters 
in which they stood, is shown by the designation of other wards. Thus 
the large quarter of Did*mar which forms the western end of the city on 
the right river-bank, retains the name of the DripDAMATHA. It waa 
built by Queen Diddà for the accommodation of travellers from various 
parts of India, As a local name Diddimatha meets us often iu the later 
Chronicles. Above Did*mar we find near the Sixth Bridge the quarter 
of Balandimar* It represents in all probability the Balddhyamatha 
of the later Chronicles which Jonarája mentions as having been built 
by Balüdhyacandra under King Ràjadeva in the 13th century.* 

A little to the north of the Sixth Bridge lies the Mahalla known by 

the name of Khand*bavan. It has received 
Skandabhavana ; ; š; ce ; 

Nadavana. its appellation from the ancient Vibéra of 
SKANDABHAVANA, a foundation of Skandagupta 
whom Kalhann mentions among the ministers of Pravarasena IIe 
successor Yudhisthira. The site of the Vibàüra bas been traced by me 
in the close vicinity of the Ziürat of Pir Muhammad Basur. Certain 
ancient remains there were locally known and worshipped till the 

middle of the present century as a Tirtha sacred to Skanda.® 

The ground immediately to the north-east of Khand*bavan is now 
an open waste space used partly for Mubammadan graveyards. It 
seems to have been unoccupied already in old times. For it was chosen 
as the burning place for the widows of the murdered king Sussala 
when a rebel force hovering around the capital rendered the usual 
burning ground on the island of Máüksikasvámin inaccessible,’ 

The quarter of Narvor still further to the north is probably iden- 
tical with the old Napavana, mentioned by Kalhana as the site of a 
Vihüra built by one of King Meghaváhana's queens. Ihave shown 
in my note on the passage that the modern name goes back to a form 


l Compare Rajat, vi, 223; viii. 974, 1052, 2309. 

3» Seo Rajat. vi. 300 note. 

š Ita old name could not be shown on the map owing to want of room. 

4 Seo Jonar. 82, 

5 Seo iii. 380, 

ô Compare Note K, vi. 137, also for the temple of Parvaguptefvara which stood 
close by. 

7T Rajat, viii, 1441 sq. ç 
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*Nadavüta.! Tho termination vāja ‘garden,’ frequent in Kaśsmīr local 
names, may safely be taken as the equivalent of vana in Kalhana's form 
of the name. 

98. Before we continue our survey further up the river, it will be 
useful to make a brief reference to the bridges 
which connect the two river-banks within the 
city. Srinagar has now seven bridges across 
the Vitasté. Their number has remained unchanged for at least five 
hundred years. 

Already Sharifu-d-din bad heard that of the thirty boat-bridges 
constructed across the great river of Kasmir, there were seven in the town 
of Srinagar. The boats were bound together by chains, and through the 
bridges a way could be opened for the river traffio? Sharifu-d-din's 
notice is of interest because it shows clearly that down to the end of the 
Hindu period permanent bridges across the Vitasta where unknown in 
Kaésmir, 

I had been led to the same conclusion by an examination of the 
Rájatarahgigi passages bearing on the subject? Kalhana distinctly 
says of the two bridges the construction of which he specially records, 
that they were built with boats, Elsewhere this inference may be 
drawn from the rapidity with which the bridges are broken at the 
approach of the enemy or in danger of fire.* 

The first bridge of this kind is ascribed by Kalbana to Pravara- 

sena II. who built the ‘Great Bridge’ (Brhatsetu) 

— —— in his new capital. “Only since then is such 
construction of boat-bridges known.” This ‘Great Bridge ae 
subsequently mentioned in connection with a great conflagration 
which destroyed the city in the time of Sussala (A.D. 1123). This 
fire arose at the southern end of Srinagar, and Kalhana mentions 
that the smoke first rising from Miüksikasvümin: May%sum had scarcely 
been noticed from the * Brhatsetu ' when the fire was already spreading 
over the whole city. Kalhana evidently refers to the ‘ Great Bridge’ 
as a comparatively distant point from Maksikasvamin, Considering 
that the river forms an almost straight reach from this locality to the 


Bridges of old Sri- 
nagara. 


- present Fourth Bridge, it appears to me likely that Pravarasena's bridge 


was somewhere iu the vicinity of the latter. The position is in the 


| Compare Rajat. iit, 11 note. 

$ See Tarikh-i-Raghidi, p. 431. 

8 See note iii. 354. ° 

è Seo Rajat, vii. 909, 1689; viii. 1182 ; Sriv, i. 308, 720; ii, TO, 122, 
& Rajat. iii, 354. 

6 Compare Rajat, viii, 1171-72 note. e 
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very heart of the city. Itis just here that Znainu-l-‘ibidin sabse- 
quently constructed the first permanent bridge over the Vitasta named 
after him Zaina Kad®l (Jatnakadali).! 

^ J Another old boat-bridge had been established by Harsa just oppo- 
site to his palace? The latter as we shall see was sitaated on the left 
bank somewhere near the present Second Bridge (Haba Kad*l). The 
bridge proved fatal to Harsa's fortunes, because it enabled the rebels 
to make their final and successful assanlt on the palace. 

There can be little doubt that the first permanent bridge acrosa the 
Vitasta was of wood and showed the same peculiar cantilever con- 
struction which the Kaémir bridges have preserved to this day. The 
latter have attracted the attention of all modern travellers and have 
often been described.5 But it is curious that none of them can be traced 
back beyond the time of Zainn-l-‘abidin, The explanation may lie in 
the fact that that stone-architecture in which the engineers of the 
Hindu period were so proficient, did not permit of the construction of 
bridges with a sufficient span. For their Muhammadan successors 
working chiefly in wood it was easier to overcome this difficulty. 

Among the most characteristic features of the river-scene ns it 
now presents itself within Srinagar, are the numerous wooden bathing 
cells moored before all city Ghats. They have been there already in 
Hindu times. For Kalhana mentions more than once the sndna- 
kosthas of the river. From a humorous sketch of city-life which 
Kalhana draws for us, we can see thnt they formed, then as now, the 
favourite meeting-place of the idle and curious.® 

99. Resuming our walk up the river-bank we pass the remains of 

more than one old temple nenr the present 

— quarters of Ziñrats of Bad Shah (Zainu-l-‘abidin), Shah 
— Hamadān and elsewhere. But we have no 

data for their identification. An old site is marked by the present 
Ghat Sóm*yür, below the Second Bridge, which represents the 
Somatintaa of the Rüjataraügini. ^ The place is still visited as a 
Tirtha, and some old Lingas are found by the river-side. The quarter 
in which the Somatirtha lies, is known as Sud*rmar. It owes its name 
to the SAMUDRAMATHA built by Samudra, the queen of Ramadeva, in 


| Seo Sriv. i, 231 eo, 296. 

8 Rajat. vii. 1540. 

8 Seo, eg, Vtone, Travels, ii. 28; Lawnence, Valley, p. 87. 

* Compare Rajat. viii, 706, 1182, 2423. Also Keemendra, Samay. ii, 38, know 
the term sn4nakosthaka which lives in the present Ké, £ránekufh. 

& Beo Rajat, viii. 706-710, 

6 Seo Rajat, viii, 3360 nose. 

J. x. 20 
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the 13th century. The numerous passages in which the Samudrümatha 
is mentioned by the later Chronicles, makes this identification quite 
cortain,! 

A little higher up, if we can trnat local tradition, stood the 
ancient temple of VagnpmaAMANEÉA mentioned already in King Sarhdhi. 
mat's reign. The site so designated by the Purohitas of the adjoining 
Mahalla is close to the Mal*yar Ghat. I have referred already ina 
previous note to the curious manner in which an ancient Linga sup- 
posed to be that of Vardhamünesa was recovered a few years ago from 
a neighbouring Mosque and a Máhátmya composed for the newly 
established shrine.? 

The confluence of the Teünth Kal or Mahiüsarit with the Vitastü 
we have also had occasion to notice. * It is the Tirtha now known as 
MánisAMGAMA. Beyond it lies the great island of May%sum, the ancient 
MAKSIKASYAMIN, now chiefly occupied by the houses and camps of Enro- 
pean residents and visitors. From the way it is referred to by Kalhann, 
it appears that it was already partly inhabited in old times.* Follow- 
ing up the right bank of the Mahdsarit above the junction we reach 
the quarter of Khud*bal already identified with the Kgsurika@bala of 
King Pravarasena's story. 

Here begins the old embankment or Setu, noticed in connection 
with the latter.* To the north of this embankment stretches an exten- 
sive marsh fed by canals coming from the Dal and known as Brár'nambal. 
It is the Bhattüranadvalü of the Chronicle into which the body of one 
of Harsa's ministers was thrown after his execution,’ 

At the eastern end of the Setn where it joins the rocky foot of the 
Takht-i Sulaiman hill, there has been for at least a century a gate 
through which the Tganth Kul flows out from the lake. It is closed at 
times of flood when the Vitastá rises higher than the level of the Dal. 
It is highly probable that this gate is very old and contemporary with the 
construction of the embankment itself. Beyond it lies the suburb of 
Drug*jan. This is identified in an old gloss of the Rajatarangini with 
DonGAGALIKA, where according to tradition the blind King Yudhisthira I. 
was imprisoned after his abdication.’ 


I Soo Jonar. 111; Sir, iv. 121, 169, 290; Fourth Chron. 604, 618. 

8 Seo above, $ 31 note 2, 

8 See above, § 65. ° 

é See Rajat. iv. 85 note. 

5 Compare $ 92. | 

8 See Rajat. vii. 1038. Nambal, from Skr, nadrala, is the regular Ká. word for 
‘marsh.’ Brgr is a direct phonetic derivative of Skr. bhaffára ' god,’ 
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Leaving the Setu where it makes its great bend and going north 
across low ground flanked by marshes, we reach the quarter of Navpür. 
The bridge which leads here over the Mär or Mahisarit, is repeatedly 
mentioned ns Navrvreasery by Srivara, in connection with later sieges 
of Srinagar.' By breaking it, the south-eastern parts of the city were 
rendered more secure. Continuing our route to the north we come 
to the great suburb of Hán'vór, It is traversed by numerous canals 
coming from the Dal, Kalhaga mentions it repeatedly by its ancient 
name of RAJANAVATIKA as a place largely inhabited by Brahmans. Their 
solemn fasts (prdyopaveéa) gave no small trouble to King Sussala in his 
worst straights.*  Hün!vór has continued to the present day a favourite 
place of residence for city Brahmans. 

100. We have now completed our circuit of the ancient city as 

i far as it lay on the right bank of the river 
Me) Xtver DANE; and may proceed to the smaller and later por- 
tion which occupies the left bank. Just opposite to the ‘ Márisamgama" 
stands the Shérgarhi, the modern palace of the Dogr& rulers. Its 
site was apparently first chosen by the Pathüu governors for their 
fortified residence. 

Immediately below the palace the Kut*kul or Kşiptikā branches 
off from the river. We have already noticed its value as a line of 
defence for this part of the city. The quarter of Kafhil which hes 
next between the Kut*kul and the river is of ancient date. It is men- 
tioned as Kdasthila by Kalhana and other writers, Bilhapa speaking 
of it particularly as a locality inhabited by Brahmans.* 

At the northern end of the Kathiil quarter and close to the pre- 

sent Second Bridge, we must assume the palace 

Bite of Royal of the later Hindu kings to have stood. Its 

— position is indicated by an interesting passage 
of the Rajatarangini which informs us that King Ananta (A. p. 
1028-63) abandoned the palace of the former dynasties and transferred 
the royal residence to the vicinity of the shrine of Sapdérva.* The 
new site wos ndhered to by subsequent kings probably till long after 
Kalhana'stime. The mention of the Sadásiva shrine and the fre- 


t Seo Sriv. iv. 122, 243, 

8 See Rajat. viii, 760, 768, 800. For the phonetic relation of Ras < Skr. 
Ràjéna, seo viii. 756 note; vor is common in K$. local names and derived from 
Bkr. vaf{ika ‘garden,’ 

5 Soo above, § 67. 

* Seo Rajat, viii. 1169 note, and Vikram. xviii. 25, 

& Compare Rajat. viii, 186-187, and for detailed proof of the identification, the 


note thereon. 
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quent references to the Keiptikü as flowing near to the royal palace 
(réjadh@ni) enable us to fix the position of the latter with fair accu- 
racy. In the note on the above passage I have shown that the Sada- 
diva temple stood opposite to the Samudiümntha which occupies the 
right river bank just below the Second Bridge. [Exactly in the posi- 
tion thus indicated we find now an ancient Liüga, on the river Ghat of 
Purus*yar, which the tradition of the local Purohitás knows by the 
unme of Sadüsiva. 

It is in this neighbourhood, then, that the palace stood which had 
witnessed so many tragic scenes related in the last two Books of 
Kalhapna's Chronicle, Its great height is specially referred to by 
Bilhana. This suggests that it was in part at least built of wood, just 
like a later palace described by Mirzüá Haidar.! “Sultan Zainu-l-'übidin 
built himself a palace in the town which in the dialect of Kashmir is 
called Rajddn [1.e., Skr. rájadhüni]. It has twelve stories, some of which 
contain fifty rooms, halls and corridors. The whole of this lofty struc- 
ture is built of wood." This construction of the palace would well 
explain the rapidity with which it was burned down by the pretender 
Uccala on his final attack upon Harsa? We can thus also understand 
why there are no particularly striking remains nt the site which could 
be attributed to the ruins of this royal residence. 

The last-named incident gives Kalhana occasion to mention also 
some other data regarding the royal palace. Close to it was a garden 
in which Harsa and his ill-fated son Bhoja enjoyed a deceptive rest 
before the rebels’ last assault. The gardens near the palace are also 
elsewhere mentioned. Harsa had their trees cut down because they 
obstructed the view, and at a later time the besieging Damaras fed their 
camp-fires with wood brought from the same gardens.‘ Even at the 
present day there are numerous old gardens across the Keiptika close 
to the site where the palace once stood. In front of the palace was the 
boat-bridge already mentioned which the king had himself constructed, 
and which was the scene of his last desperate struggle.* 

Where the old palace stood which was abandoned by King Ananta, 
we cannot say with accuracy. It is, however, probable that its site was 
in the old part of Pravarapura on the right bank. Kalhana mentions it 
twice as purünarüjadhüni (‘the old palace’), but gives no particulars. 
Its deserted"ground was built over with a Matha in Kalhana's own time, 


| See Tárikh-i-Raghidi, p. 429. 
| See Rajat. vii. 1565 sg., 1583. 
5 Rajat, vii, 1538 1523. 
, * Rajat. vii. 1223 ; viii. 1056. 
5 See Rajat. vii. 1539, 1549. Zeche 
& Bee Rajat. viii, 887, 2417. 
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The embankments on the left side of the river as well ns the 
walls of Ziürats show ample remains of ancient buildings. But we have 
no means of identifying any particular sites, At the western ex- 
tremity of this part of the city, however, we may locate with some 
probability the temple of Ksemagaurisvara, built by Queen Diddà's weak 
husband Ksemagupta. Bilhana in his description of Srinagar mentions 
it as an imposing building, the * Mandapas"' of which extended toa 
‘Samgama’ of the Vitastá.! I have shown elsewhere that the confluence 
meant is probably that of the Vitastá with the Dugdhasindhu or 
Chats*kul which lies opposite to the quarter of Diddámatha.? 


SEgcrTiION V. Tug ENvinoss or S'RINAGARA, 


101. Having completed our survey of old S'rinagara we may now 
proceed to examine the ancient sites of its environs. They are almost 
all situated to the north of the Vitasta within the Pargana now known 
as Phükh, and designated as Phaükhuva in S'rivara's Chronicle? It 
comprises the tract lying between the east shore of the Anch'àr, the 
range towards the Sind Valley and the hills which enclose the Dal on 
the east and south. Owing to the facility of communication across the 
lake and the manifold attractions of its shores, Phakh seems to have 
always been a favourite resort for the inhabitants of the capital. This 
fact is fully illustrated by the numerous places of ancient date which 
we find dotted around the lake. 

Starting from its southernmost corner in the immediate vicinity 

of the city we come first to the hill populari 

ES Fess —— a’ known as Takht-i-Sulaimün. Its bold Sege: 

EE dal form and the old temple which crowns its 

summit, make this hill a most conspicuous object in the land-scape of 

Srinagar. The present name of the hill, meaning * Solomon's throne,’ 

is undoubtedly of Muhammadan origin. Its alleged derivation from 

Samdhimat, the saintly hero of a well-known legend recorded in the 

Rájataraügipi, is nothing but an invention of the Bachbattas of Sri- 
nagar.* 


1 Vikram. xviii. 23. 
3 Compare Rajat. vi. 172-173 note. 
8 Sriv. iv, 306. The Lokaprakiéa writes PAdgud while the modern Mahatmyas 
of Iéilnya or Iétbar and Surefvari affect tho form Phdlaka. 
è The namo Takht-i-Sulaimán is common enough iu the local nomenclature of 
Mubammadan countries; compare, €f- the peak of this name in the Sulaiman 
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That the ancient designation of the hill was GorApmi is shown 
beyond all doubt by an interesting passage of Kalhnpa's Chronicle. Tt 
relates how the troops of the pretender Bhiksücara when thrown back 
from the city which they had endeavoured to enter after crossing the 
Mahasarit, e, from the south-east, took refuge on the ‘ Gopa hill’ or 
Gopüdri. There they were besieged by the royal troops until a diversion 
made by Bhiksácara enable them to retreat to the higher hills in the 
east by the low neck which connects these with the Takht-i Sulaiman. 

Kalhana in the First Book of his Chronicle informs us that King 
Gopaditya built a shrine of Siva Jyesthes$vara on the Gopáadri.* It is 
difficult not to connect this notice in some way with the extant temple 
which occupies so prominent a position on the summit of the hill, Gene- 
ral Cunningham, it is true, on the strength of an alleged tradition had 
proposed to identify this temple with the Jyestharudra shrine which 
Kalhana mentions as a foundation of Jalauka, AsSoka's son, in the 
ancient Srinagari But Prof. Bühler has already shown that there is 
no genuine tradition regarding the temple among the Srinagar 
Brahmans.* 

It is certain that the superstructures of the present temple belong 
to a Inte period But the massive and high base on which this 
temple is raised, and certain parts of the structure are no doubt of a far 
earlier date. These may well have formed part of a building which 
in Kalhana's time,—rightly or wrongly, we have no means to judge,— 
was looked upon as a shrine of Jyesthes$vara erected by King Gopüditya. 
There is no other ancient ruin ou the hill, Nor would the configuration 
of the latter have admitted at any other point but the summit, of the 
construction of a shrine of any dimensions. It is of interest to note 
that the tradition of Abü-l-Fazl's time distinctly attributed the temple 
standing on ‘ Solomon's hill’ to the time of Gopaditya.® 


Koh, 8. of the Gamal Pass, The derivation from Samdhimat, referred to by Prof. 
Biutes, Report, p. 17, is not supported by any evidence whatever and unknown 
even to the most modern Mábatmyas. 

l See Rajat, viii. 1104-10 note, That the Takht-i-Sulaimin waa called by ita 
ancient name Gopadri, had been surmised already by Pt. Govind Kaul at the time 
of Prof. Bibler’s visit; eee Report, p. 17. But tho decisive evidence of this — 
was not known to him, 

8 Soo i. 341 and note, 

& Rajat. i 124 ; Anc. Geogr, p. 95 ; also above, § 90, 

ê Bee Report, p. 17. 

+ Gua aka Gs ——— of Indian Archit., p. 282, against Gen. 
Cunningham's and Major Cole's assumptions who HEEN extant temple as 
one of the earliest buildings in Kafmir. 

6 Ain-i-Akb., ii. p. 888. 
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102. In my note on Rajat. i. 124 I have shown that an old tradi- 

tion which can be traced back to at least the 

— ta danas sixteenth centary, connected the Takht bill with 

the worship of Siva Jyestharudra or, by another 

form of the name, Jrespuraévana (Jyestheéa).' And we find in fact a 

Liüga known by this name worshipped even at the present day at 

the Tirtha of Jyéthér, scarcely more than one mile from the east foot of 
the hill. . 

This Tirtha which undoubtedly derives its name from Jyestheávara, 
lies iu a glen of the hill-side, a short distance from the east shore of the 
Gagri Bal portion of the Dal? Its sacred spring, designated in the 
comparatively modern .Máühátmya as Jyesthdnfga, forms a favorite 
object of pilgrimage for the Brahmans of Srinagar. Fragments of 
colossal Lingas are found in the vicinity of Jyéthér and show with 
some other ancient remains now built into the Ziürats of Jyathér and 
Gup*kar, that the site had been held sacred from an early time, 

It is in this vicinity that we may look for the ancient shrine of 
Jyestharudra, which Jalauka is said to have erected at Srinagari. But 
in the absence of distinct archmological evidence its exact position 
cannot be determined. It is highly probable that whatever the 
origin and the date of the temple on the Takht hill may be, it was 
connected with the worship of Jyestharudra at Jyéthér. No other 
Tirtha is known in the immediate neighbourhood. 

The distance of the shrine from the Tirtha is scarcely greater than 
that of Lalitaditya's temple at Martand from the sacred spring in 
honour of which it was erected. And in both places the distance of 
the temple is easily accounted for by the more prominent position 
which was thus secured for it. There is yet another analogy in the 
case of the two shrines. Both have long ago ceased to be places of 
popular worship. Bat the sacred springs, to the presiding deity of 
which they were dedicated, continue to attract pilgrims though shorn 
of all splendour of temples and images. , 

Kalhana in the same passage which mentions the erection of 

- King Gopaditya’s shrine on the ‘Gopa hill’ 
ER E. makes that prince bestow the ‘Gopa Agra- 
háras'on Brahman settlers from Aryadeéáa.* 

The combination of the two local names suggests that by the Gopi- 


! Compare Fourth Chron. 592, 853, 806. 

2 For Jyesthefoura > Jyéthér we have exact analogies in Kapafefvara > Kafhér, 
Amarefvara > Amburhér, oto. 

85 See i, 341. Aprahdra is the regular term designating a Jágir or piece of land 
bestowed on individnals or religious corporations, etc,; see note i. 87. 
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GRAHARAs are moant the fertile lands of the present Gup*kar, between 
the north foot of the Takht hill and the Dal. The name Gup*kar may 
be, in fact, the direct phonetic derivative of the term used by Kalbana.! 

Our surmise is supported by the reference which Kalhana in the 
verse immediately following makes to the village Brod«stravitiri, 
This place is identified by the old glossator A; with Buch'vdr, a small 
hamlet situated on the narrow strip of land at the rocky north-west 
foot of the Takht hill. The modern name is clearly derived from 
Kalhana's form. Gopaditya is said to have removed to this confined 
and secluded spot Brahmans who had given offence by eating garlic. 

The combined mention of Gopadri, Gopügrahàra and Bhiksira- 
vatikad in Rajat. i. 341 sq. suggests that Kalhana has reproduced here 
local traditions collected from the sites immediately adjoining the hill. 
Whether the connection of these looalities with King Gopaditya’s reign 
was based on historical fact, or only an old popular etymology working 
upon the word Gopa found in the first two names, can no longer be 
decided. > 
Continuing our route along the enstern shore of the Dal we come, 
ata distance of about one mile from Gup*kar, to the large village 
of Thid, prettily situated amid vineyards and orchards. It is the THEDĀ 
of the Rájataraügini, mentioned as one of the places which the pious 
King Samdhimat or Aryaraja adorned with Mathas, divine images, 
and Lingas.*  Abü-l-Fazl speaks of Thid as “a delightful spot where 
seven springs unite; around them are stone buildings, memorials of 
by-gone times.” The remains here alluded to can no longer be traced, 
but the seven springs ( Saptapuskarini ) which are also referred to in 
the Haracaritacintamani (iv. 40 sqq.), are still pointed ont. 

The cluster of villages which we reach about one and a half miles 
beyond Thid, and which jointly bear the name Bran, cnn be safely 


identified with BuiwAbEVvI which Kalhana notices along with Theda. 


The Nilamata knows the sacred site of Bhimidevi in conjunction with 


the Sareévari Tirtha which we shall next visit, and in the Haracarita- 
cintamani it is named with the seven springs of Theda. The Tirtha 
of Bhimüdevi is no longer known, but may be located with some pro- 
bability at the fine spring near Dümpór marked now by a Muhammadan 


shrine. 


1 Gupekár may go back to n form * Gup*gdr, with assimilation of g to the 
preceding tenuis. Im ELL the hardening of g to k is by no means unknown, see 
Dr. Grierson’s remarks, Z.D.M.G., 1,, p. 3. e Gupegár could easily be traced back to 
Gopagruhdra through Pr, forma like * Gupogrdr. 

$ See Rajat fi, 185 note. 

5 din-i-Akb,, ii. p. 361. 
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103. A sacred site of far greater fame and importance is that of 

the preseut village of Iéë@bgar which lies about 

eer i ee ae aes ha two miles further north on the Dal shore and 

a little beyond the Mughal garden of Nishat. The site was known in 

ancient times as Suresvarifsetra (‘the field of Sureávari').! It was sacred 

to Durgé-Suresvari who is still worshipped on a high crag rising from 

the mountain range to the east of [4%bar village. The seat of the 

goddess is on a rugged rock some 3000 feet above the village, offeriug no 

possible room for any building. The numerous shrines erected in her 
honour were hence built on the gently sloping shore of the lake below. 

The Tirtha of Sureévari is often referred to in Kalhana's Obro- 
nicle and other Kaéámirian texts as a spot of exceptional holiness. It 
was particularly sought by the pious as a place to die at. The pilgrim- 
age to Sureávari is connected with visits to several sacred springs in 
and about Ié9bar,. One of them, Satadhārā, is already mentioned by 
Ksemendra.? It is passed in a narrow gorge some 1500 feet below the 
rock of Suresvari. 

Iá*bar derives its present name from the shrine of légévana which 
King Samdhimat-Aryaraja according to the Rajatarafigini erected in 
honour of his Guru Iéüna.? An earlier form, Isebrór, which is found in 
an old gloss of the Chronicle aud evidently was heard also by Abü-l- Fazl, 
helps to connect Is*bar and Iseávara.* 

Is$*bar is still much frequented as a pilgrimage place. The chief 
attraction is a sacred spring known as Guptagangà which fills an ancient 
stone-lined tank in the centre of the village. This conveniently acces- 
sible Tirtha is the scene of a very popular pilgrimage on the Vaisakhi 
day and has fairly obscured the importance of the mountain seat of 
SureSvari. A ruined mound immediately behind the tank is popularly 
believed to mark the site of the [Seévara shrine. Numerous remains 
of ancient buildings are found around the sacred springs and elsewhere 
in the village. They probably belong to the various other temples 
the erection of which is mentioned by Kalhana at the site of Suresvari.* 

Passing round the foot of the ridge on which Suresvari is 

worshipped, we come to the small village of 
Leet Metteg Harvan which the old glossator of the Rajata- 
Ç : rañgini identifies with SADARHADVANA (“the 


| Compare for Suref£vari and the site of bar, note v. 37. 

3 See Samay. ii. 29. 

5 Seo Rajat. ii. 134 note. 

4 ber is a modern contraction for -brdr, from Skr. bhaffdraka, which in Kasmir 


- local names has often taken tho place of its synonym -ifvara; comp. e.g, Skr. 


Vijayefvara > Ké. Vijsebror. 
5 See Rójat, v. 37, 40 14, ; viii, 3866. 
J. 1r, 21 
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wood of the six Arhnts'), This place is mentioned by Kalhana as the 
residence of the great Buddhist teacher Nagdrjuna,' The name Härenn 
may well be derived from Sadarhadvana, but in the absence of other 
evidence the identification cannot be considered as certain. On the 
hill-side south of the village I observed already in 1885 fragments of 
ornamented bricks. Since then remarkable remains of ancient brick- 
pavements have come to light on occasion of excavations made for the 
new Srinagar waterworks. 

Proceeding further up the valley of the stream which comes from 
the Mar Sar lake, we reach, at a distance of about three miles from the 
Dal, the village of Triphar. Evidence I have discussed elsewhere, 
makes it quite certain that it is the ancient Trievresvara (Tripuresa).* 
The latter is repeatedly mentioned as a site of great sanctity by Kalhana 
as well as in the Nilamata and some Mahitmyas. But it has long ago 
ceased to be a separate pilgrimage place. A little stream known as the 
Tripuragangü near Triphar is, however, still visited as one of the stations 
on the Mahàádeva pilgrimage. 

Ksemendra in the colophon of his Daéüvatüracarita refers to the 
hill above Tripuresa as the place where he was wont to find repose and 
where he composed his work. In Zain-ul-'übidin's time Tripuresvara 
seems yet to have been a Tirtha much frequented by mendicauts.* 
Tripureévara too possessed its shrine of Jyesthesvara, and to this King 
Avantivarman retired on the approach of death.* A legend related by 
the S'arvüvatüra connected the site of Tripuresvara with the defeat of 
the demon Tripura by Siva and with the latter's worship on the 
neighbouring peak of Mahadeva. I have not been able to examine 
the site and am hence unable to state whether there are any ancient 
ruins near it. 

The whole mountain-ridge which stretches to the south of Triphar 
and along the Dal, bore in ancient times the name of S'ipvAnA^ On 
the opposite side of the Valley rises the great peak of Mandpeva to a 
height of over 13,000 feet. Numerous references to it in the Nilamata, 
S'arvüvatüra, and other texts, show that it was in old times just as now 
frequented as a Tirtha. 

We may now again descend the valley towards the north shore of 
the Dal, On our way we pass close to Harvan the village of Teatsa where 
the convenience of modern worshippers has located a substitute for the 


1 Seo Rajat. i. 173 note. 

3$ Compare Rajat, v. 46 note, 
8 Seo Sriv, i. 402. 

% See Rajat. v. 123 note. 

§ Beo Rajat, viii. 2422. 
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ancient Tirtha of the goddess S'áradà (see below $ 127). Leaving aside 
the famous garden of Shalimar of which our old texts know nothing,’ 
we come to a marshy extension of the Dal known as Tél*bal. The 
stream which flows through it and which forms a branch of the river 
coming from the Mar Sar, bore the old name of Tilaprastha.* 

104. The road which takes us from Tél*bal to the mouth of the 
Sind Valley is the same which was followed 
by the pretender Bhiksücara and his rebel 
allies on a march to Sureévari described in the Rajatarafgini.® The 
narrow embankment on which they fought and defeated the royal 
troops, leads across the Tél*bal marshes. 

At the south foot of the ridge which runs down to the opening of 
the Sind Valley, we find the village of Rgnyil, the ancient HiRANYAPURA.* 
The place is said by Kalhana to have been founded by King 
Hiranyüksa. As it lies on the high-road from the Sind Valley to 
Srinagar it is repeatedly mentioned also in connection with military 
operations directed from that side against the capital. The victorious 
Uccala when marching upon Srinagar, had the Abhiseka ceremony 
performed en route by the Brahmans of Hiranyapura. It seems to have 
been a place of importance, since it figures in a fairy-tale related in the 
Kathüsaritságara as the capital of Kaémir. A spring a little to the 
south of the village is visited by the pilgrims to the Haramukuteganga 
and bears in Mahatmyas the name of Hiranydksandga. 

From near Ranyil several old water-courses radiate wbich carry the 

: water of the Sind River to the village lying 

et medal between the Anch!àr and the Dal lakes. One 

of these canals passes the village of Zukur. 

A tradition recorded already by General Cunningham identifies this 

place with the ancient JuskAPURA. Kalhana names the place as a 

foundation of the Turuska (e, Kusana) King Juska who also built a 

Vihara there? The Muhammadan shrines and tombs of the village 
contain considerable remains of ancient buildings. 


Hiranyapura. 


| ‘The first reference to this somewhat over-praised locality which I can find, 
is in Abü-I-Fazl who mentions the waterfall or rather tho cascades of ‘ Shilahmar’ ; 
soe ii. p. 361. The Vitasta-, Isalaya-, and Mahideva-Mahitmyas which are of very 
modern origin, show this fact also by their references to ' Sdlamdra’ and the whimsical 
etymologies which they give for the name (Maraédla, ctc,). We might reasonably 
expect that Jonar&ja and Srivara in their detailed accounts of the Dal would have 
mentioned the place if it had then claimed any importance. 

$ Sco Rajat, v. 46 note; Sriv. i. 421. 

8 See Rajat. viii, 744 note, 

% For detailed references see Rajat, i, 287 note, 

b Seo Kathaásar, Ixv. 215 sqq. 

5 See Rajat, i, 168 note; Anc. Geogr. p 101, 
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To the west of Juskapura and on the shore of the Anchiär lies tho 
large village of Amburhér. It is the ancient AwAngévARA often men- 
tioned in the HRájatarangipi in connection with military operations to 
the north of Srinagar.' This is easily accounted for by the fact that 
the place lay then as now on the high rond connecting the Sind Valley 
with the capital. It took its name from a temple of Siva Amaresvara 
which Süryamati, Ananta’s queen, endowed with Agraharas and a Matha. 
The ancient slabs and sculptured fragments which I found in 1895 in 
and around the Ziürat of Farrukhzid Sahib, may possibly have belonged 
to this temple. 

Continuing on the road towards Srinagar for about two miles 
further we come to the large village of Vicar Nag prettily situated in 
extensive wallnut groves. A fine Naga near the village forms the 
object of a popular Yatra in the month of Caitra. It is supposed to be an 
epiphany of the Ailápattra Naga who is mentioned also in the Nilamnta. 
An earlier designation seems to be MckTÁMÜLAKANAGA which is given to 
the locality by Srivara and in the Tirthnsamgraha.? To the west of 
the village and near an inlet of the Anch!ár are the ruins of three 
ancient temples now converted into Zidrats and tombs.* 

Only a quarter of a mile to the east of Vicar Nàg and on the other 

side of the old canal called Lach*m Kul 
—— (*Laksmikulyad) stands the hamlet of Anto. 
bavan. In my “Notes on Ou-k'ong's account of Kasmir" I have proved that 
Ant®bavan derives its name from the ancient Vihüra of AMRTARHAVANA 
which Amrtaprabha, a queen of Meghavühana, is said to have erected.* 
On-k'ong mentions the Vihàra by the name of Ngo-mi-t'o-po-tan which 
represents a transcribed Prakrit form *Amitabhavana or Amitabhavana. 
An ancient mound with traces of a square enclosure around it, which is 
found between the canal and the hamlet, may possibly belong to the 
remains of this Vihàra. 

Proceeding to the east of Ánt*bavan for abont a mile we come to 

the large village of Sudar^bal situated ona 
TOM EE deep inlet of the Dal, known as Sudartkhun. 
The name of the village and the neighbouring portion of the lake make 
it very probable that we have to place here the sacred spring of 
Sonara. It formed the subject of an ancient legend related by 


1 See Rajat. vii. 183 note. 
8 Bee Sir, iv. 65. On his authority the name Muktámülnkanága ought to have 
been shown on the map. e 
8 Compare for n view of those remains, Core, Ancient Buildings, p. 31. 
4 Bee Rajot, ili. 9 note, and Notes on Ou-k'ong, pp. 9 #94. | 
- * See Rajat, i. 125-126 note, Kó, -bal in Budar*bal means merely ' place.’ 
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Kalhana. King Jalauka had built at STrinagari his shrine of Jyestha- 
radra whose original place of worship was at Bhüteé£vara, below 
Mount Haramukuta, He then wished to hnve by the side of the new 
shrine also the Sodara spring which adjoins the site of Bhüteávara.' 
To fulfil the king's pious desire “there broke forth from a waterless 
spot a spring which was alike to Sodara in colour, taste and other 
respects." A golden cup thrown iuto the original Sodara spring appear- 
ed after two and half days in its Avatira near Srinagari. This miracle 
removed all doubts as to their identity. 

Close to the mosque of Sudar^bal and by the lake shore are two 
pools fed by perennial springs. These according to a local tradition 
were in old times visited by numerous pilgrims. Now all recollection 
of this Tirtha has been lost among the Brahmans of Srinagar. But the 
name of a portion of the village area, Baft{*por, points to a former 
settlement of Battas or Purohitas. It is curious, too, that we find only 
half a mile from the village the Ziarat of Hazrat Bal, perhaps the most 
popular of all Muhammadan shrines in the Valley. It is supposed to 
be built over the remains of the miracle-working Pir Dastagir Sahib. 
Is it possible that the presence of this rather ubiquitous saint at this 


particular spot had something to do with the earlier Hindu Tirtha ? 


Section VI.—Nonsruksns Districts OF MADAVARAJYA. 


105. Oarcircuit through the Phükh Pargaga has brought us back 
to the purlieus of the capital. We must leave them now once more 
and start on our tour through the outlying districts. We may direct 
it first to the upper half of the Valley, the ancient Madavaràájyn. 


This again is divided by the Vitastà into two portions, one tothe north 


and east, the other to the south aud west of the river. We shall begin 
with the Parganas on the right bank, starting from Srinagar. 
The Pargana which adjoins Srinagar from the sonth-east, is now 
known as Vihi. It extends from near Parāņā- 
DISUHNS of Ehagqarvi. dhisthüána to the spur of Vast*rvav, near 
Vüntipor (Avantipura), and comprises a wide semi-circular tract of 
fertile Karéwa lands. In ancient times the district took its name from 
the village of Kuapdvi, the present Khruv? The Damaras of the 
Khadüvi district are repeatedly mentioned by Kalhapa along with those 
of Holadé, the modern Vular Pargaga. 


1 For Sodara, the present Narin Nig, «eo notos i, 123; v. 55-59. 
3 Compare Rajat, viii. 788 note, 
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The site of Pandréthan or Purāņādhişțhāna has already been fully 
noticed. About two miles higher up the river lies Pand*chuk village, 
with some ancient remains and the traces of a stone bridge-head, pro- 
bably of late date. The old name of the place is unknown. We pass 
next by the river the village of Simpor. This may retain the name of 
Simuapura, founded by King Jayasimha in Kalhapa's time.! 

Less than two miles to the north-west of Simpor lies the village of 
Zevam, the ancient Jayavana. It was correctly identified already by 
Prof. Bühler on the basis of the happy and exact description given of it 
by Bilhana.? The poet mentions in this “place of high-rising monu- 
ments” the “pool filled with pure water, sacred to Taksaka, lord of 
snakes." This pool still exists in the Tuksaka Naga which is visited 
annually by the pilgrims to Harsesvara.* 

The mention madd by Kalhana in his history of Narapura of the 
pilgrimage to the Taksaka spring proves that in old times it must have 
enjoyed great reputation as a separate Tirtha. It is in fact the only 
Kaémir Naga which is distinctly mentioned in the Tirtha list of the 
Mahabharata (iii. Ixxxii. 90). Abü-l-Fazl records the interesting fact 
that this spring was populary held to be the place whence the culti- 
vation of saffron flourishing in this neighbourhood originated.* In 
Akbar’s time the cultivators, undoubtedly Muhammadans, still wor- 
shipped at this fountain at spring time. It was customary to pour 
cow’s milk into it to secure a good omen for the success of the crop. 
We see that the Taksaka Naga long retained his importance with the 
cultivators as a local divinity. 

About two miles to the- north-east of Zevan we come on gently 

rising ground to the village of Khuntmoh, IL 

— — is, as already stated above, the ancient KRuox- 
MUSA, famous as the birthplace of Bilhana. The latter in the Vikraman- 
kadevacarita gives an enthusiastic description of the charms of his rural 
home. The saffron fields which Bilhana mentions extend close to tlie 
lower of the two separate hamlets which form the village. In the 
upper hamlet is a sacred spring called Damodarandga with some sculp- 
tured funeral Stélés and a few fragmentary inscriptions. 

On the hill-side above the village issues another Naga which under 


| Sce Rajat. viii, 2443 note. 

3 Compare Report, pp- 5 eq.; Rajat. vii. 607 note; Vikram, xviii. 70, 

5 See Rajat. i. 220 note. 

é Seo Ain-i-Akb., ii. p. 858. A 

& For a detailed and accurate account of the position and remains of Khonamuss, 
sca Prof. BLL Report, pp. 5 4. The identity of Khun'*moh with the Khona- 
musa of Rajat, i, 90, was first pointed out by Gen, CUNNINGHAM, Anc, Geogr, p. 98. 
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the name of Bhuvanefvari is visited on the pilgrimage to HansEávana, 
The latter Tirtha lies on the summit of the high ridge which rises to 
the north of the village. It consists of a ‘Svayambhii’ Linga situated 
in a small cave and enjoys considerable popularity. I have not been 
able to trace its name except in the local Mahatmya and the Tirtha- 
samgraha. 

The chief place of the Vihi Pargana is now the town of Pümpar, 

the ancient PADpMAPURA, abont four miles south- 

EE west of Khun*moh, It was founded in the 
beginning of the 9th century by Padma, the powerful uncle of the 
puppet king Cippata-Jayüpida. Padma is said by the Chronicle to have 
also built a temple of Visnu Padmascvümin. To this may possibly 
belong the scanty remains of an ancient temple which haye been de- 
scribed by General Cunningham.* Close by is the Ziarat of Mir Mubam- 
mad Hamadáni, with some fine ancient columns and ornamented slabs 
which are likely to have been taken from this temple. Also the other 
Ziürats of the town show similar remains. Padmapura, owing to its 
central position in a fertile tract, seems to have always been a place of 
importauce and is often mentioned by Kalhana and the later Chroni- 
clers. 

Proceeding north-castwards of Padmapura we pass first Bál*hzm, a 
large village, which in the Loknaprakása and Tirthasamgraha figures as 
Balagrama, Under a large Deodar near it Baladevi is now worshipped 
in the form of an old stone-image. Numerous ancient Stélés, showing 
miniature reproductions of temples, are found in the neighbouring 
rivulets and canals; they were apparently used in recent times as 
stepping-stones which would account for their preservation. At the foot of 
a rocky spur which descends from the mountain-range to the north, lies 
the picturesque village of Uyan, once mentioned by Kalhana under the 
name of OvANA.S It has a large sulphurous spring visited by the sick. 

About two miles further east we reach the large village of Khruv, 
the ancient KuaptvI which, as we have seen, gave to the district its 
former name. There is an abundance of fine springs in and about 
Khruv; Abü-l-Fazl mentions them as objects of worship and estimates 
their number ut 360.4 Above the village a so-called Svayambhü-cakra 
or mystical diagram is shown on a rock." It is held sacred to Jvila- 


|! For a detailed notice see Rajat. iv, 695 note, The old name of the place is 
well-known to Srinagar Papdits; VIGNE too, Travels, ii. p. 31, recognized it correctly. 

2 Seo J. A. S. B., 1848, p. 274, 

5 See Rajat. vii. 295. 

4 din-i-AXb., ii, p. 358, 

6 Compare for such diagrams, also designated Devicakra or Matrcakre, Rajat. i. 
122 note. 
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mukhi-Durgé and largely visited by pilgrims. I am, however, unable 
to trace any old reference to this Tirtha. 

Only a mile to the south-east of Khruv is the village of Sar, until 
recently the seat of a flourishing iron-industry. 
Kalbana mentions it by the name of S'ANKEA as 
an Agrahüra founded by King S'acinara.! Whatever the historical 
value of this notice may be, which Kalhana took from Padmamilira, 
the evidence detailed in my note on the passage proves that the present 
Sir is intended. An intermediate form of the name is preserved in the 
Snür of an old gloss. The Ziürat of Khwaja Khizr which stands here 
near several small springs, is built with remains of a Hindu temple; 
among them is a Linga-base some six feet square. 

About two miles south-west of Sar are found the well-preserved 
ruins of a temple near the village of Jadu (not marked on Survey map). 
They have been described by Bishop Cowie,* but lam unable to trace 
any old reference to this sbrine in the texts I have examined. It is 
remarkable for having a circular cella, the only one known to me in 
Kaémir. A small square cella to the east of this temple has been 
annexed to a neighbouring Ziarat. 

Near the south end of the Vihi Pargana and on the river lies the 
village of Zaftpor. An old gloss of the Rájataraügipi identifies it with 
LALITAPURA, a place founded in honour of King Lalitáditya by his 
architect. The King according to the Chronicle was not pleased with 
the attention ; in any case no importance seems to have attached to this 
place, There are no old remains above ground, but the local tradition 
still tells of King ‘ Lalitadit’ as the founder of a large town on the 
neighbouring Udar. 

106. Passing round the foot of Mount Vast^rvan we enter the 

Pargana of Vular, the ancient Horapá. This 
District of Holadà; ` identification is supported, apart from the 

— ⸗ clear phonetic evidence, by all passages of the 
Rajatarangini which mention Holadà. Its feudal barons played a 
great part in the troubled times of the later Hindu reigns. 

Its most important place iu old times was undoubtedly the town of 
AvaxTIPURA, founded by King Avantivarman (a.p. B55-883). Its posi- 
tion is marked by the present village of Vaultpor on the Vitasta, The 


Sandra. 


1 See note i, 100. 

$ Beo J. A. 8. B., 1866, pp. 97 #99» 

5 See Rajat. iv. 186. 

* Bee Rájat. i, 306 note. 

b See Rajat. v. 46 sg. note. Its identity with V&ntlpór was first pointed out by 
"Dr. Witsoxs ín hia note on Moorcroft, Travels, ii, p, 244, 
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conspicuous ruins of this place attracted already the attention of the 
varly European visitors. General Cunningham did not fail to recognize 
in them the remains of the two great temples of Avantisrdmin and 
Avantisvara which Avantivarman had built here. Of the two great 
ruins one is at Vant'pér itself, the other and larger one half a mile 
further down the river close to the hamlet of Jaubrar (map * Jabair.') 
Owing to the complete destruction of the central shrines it is im- 
possible to ascertain now which was dedicated to Visnu and which to 
Siva. The fine enclosing quadrangles of the temples have also suffered 
badly. That of Avantisvamin was used as a temporary fortification in 
Kallana's own time and underwent a severe gege? 

The site on which Avautivarman’s town was built, bad apparently 
enjoyed some sanctity before these temples were founded, and bore the 
old name Vifvaikasüra. The great extent of the town is indicated by the 
traces of ruined bnildings which cover the foot of the hills east of 
V&nt'por for a cousiderable distance. The frequent references to 
Avantipura in the Chronicles show that the town retained some impor- 
tance long after the death of its founder, 

We hear but little of other old sites in Holadàa. The great town of 
Mihirapura which King Mihirakula is said to have founded in it, can no 
longer be traced.® Khuli, a village situated a short distance to the 
south-west of Tral, the modern headquarters of the district, may 
possibly be the Khola of the Chronicle, one of Gopáditya's Agraharas.* 
Of Tràl I am unable to trace any old notice. 

The ideutification of the village of Bats, about two miles south of 
Khuli, with the old BuavACCHEDA is also uncertain.* It is based on a 
gloss of Rájünaka Ratnakagtha, the writer of the Codex Archetypus of 
the Rájataraügini. Still further south lies the village of Kai, probably 
the old KATIKA named by Kalhana as a foundation of Tanjina L° This 
identification is made in the old gloss on the passage and supported by 
the phonetic evidence of the modern name. 

Of old remains in Vular the interesting temple of Néürastüm at the 
northern extremity of the district (34° 3’ lat. 75° 10° long.) deserves 
notice? Unfortunately I am unable to find any clue as to its old name 


1 Seo for a full description J. A. S. B., 1843, pp. 275 «qq. ; also ib., 1566, 121 ein, 

8 See Rajat. viii. 1429 #4., 1474 s99. 

8 See Rajat. i, 306. 

4 See Rajat, i. 340. 

t Compare iii. 381 note, 

6 Rajat. ii. 14. 

1 See Mr. Lawnence’s notice, Valley, p. 172, The attached photograph shows 
the site after my excavations. Regarding the result of the latter, see Vienne 
Oriental Journal, 1891, p. 345 egg. 

J. 1. 22 
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or history. Excavations made by me nt the site in 1891 brought to light 
interesting sculptures, but no evidence as to its name. The large 
village of Sutur (map ' Sootoor ') to the south-west of Nárastün may 
possibly account for the entry of Satrava in the Lokapraküsa's list of 
Parganas, 
107. The eastern boundary of Vular is marked by the high spur 
which descends from the north towards the 
District of Daksin&-  —opflnengee of the Vitasté and Gambhirá. The 
para. quen EGER 
adjoining district to the east is one of consider- 
able extent. It comprises besides the whole right or western side of 
the Lid*r Valley also the low-lying tract between the Vitastà and the 
lower course of the Visokà. The modern name of this great Pargann is 
Dachünpór which appears in S'rivara's Chronicle as DakSrwAPARA. This 
clearly means ‘the right bank" [of the Ledari or Lid*r]. Another form, 
of the same significance, is Daksinapürsva found in the Lokaprakááa and 
Mártándamáühátmya. To this designation corresponds the term Vüma- 
paréca, now Khóvurpór, which as we shall see, is applied to the left side 
of the Lid*r Valley.' 

The junction of the Vitasté with the Gambbirá, ie, the united 
Viéoká and HRamanyátavi, has already been mentioned above as a 
Tirtha.* Not far from it lies the village of Marhdm, on the Vitasta, 
mentioned by Jonarája under its old name of MapaváénaMA. The first 
part of the name is identical with that of Madavardjya, 

About two miles south-east of Marhóm and not far from the 
Vitastá, we find the village Vdg*hóm, with a sacred spring known by the 
name of HasrikARNA. This name seems to have applied formerly to the 
place itself which we Bud twice thus referred to by Kalhaga.* It is 
possibly the Hastikarga, where Bhoja, Harga’s son, was treacherously 
murdered. | 

About one mile to the south of Hastikarpa the Vitastá makes a 

Temple of great bend. The peninsula thus formed is 


Cakradhara. ocenpied by a small Udar or alluvial plateau 


which owing to its height and isolated position 
is a very conspicuous object in the landscape. It was once the site of 


1 General Cunningham, Anc. Geogr., p. 94, anwames that KS. dachün ' right’ in 
‘now used to denote the “north,” and kdwar, (recte khóvur) or “ left," to denote 
the “ south." This assumption, however, as well as the explanation given for 
the alleged change of meaning are based on some misunderstanding. 

$ Bee § 64. 

8 See Jonar, (Bo. ed.), 132. 

* See Rajat, v. 23 note; almo vii, 1650, Another Hastikarya, mentioned by 
S rivarn, i. 441, seems to have been near Srinagar on the west, 
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one of the oldest and most famous shrines of the Valley, the temple 
of Visuu CAKRADMARA. 

The plateau is still known as Zgakedar Udar. Brahman tradition 
is aware of the derivation of this name from Oakradhara. It was first 
brought të the notice of European scholars by Prof. Bonten who had 
duly recognized the antiquarian importance of the site. The shrine of 
Cakradhara is often mentioned as a Tirtha of great sanctity. It was 
also closely connected with the legends regarding the burned city of 
Narapura, localized as we sball see in ite close vicinity. But the only 
detailed notice of the temple we owe to a historical incideut which 
occurred there during the civil wars of Sussala's reign.* 

The royal troops having been forced to evacuate the neighbouring 
town of Vijayesvava or Vij*bror, the inhabitants of the latter place and 
the neighbouring villages took refuge in the temple of Cakradhara. This, 
by its position on the high and steep Udar, was naturally well-adapted 
for defence. ‘The temple filled by the crowd of fugitives and routed 
soldiers, was soou besieged by the rebel troops of Bhiksücara. The 
temple coartyard was protected by massive wooden ramparts and gates. 
When these had been set on fire by the assailants a mighty conflagration 
ensued in which the whole mass of people inside perished. Kalbapa 
vividly describes this great catastrophe which he believes to have 
provoked divine vengeance and thus to have brought about the downfall 
of the pretender, 

The account here given is of topographical interest. It shows that 
the temple actually stood on the flat top of the Udar, and also explains 
the scarcity of stone-remains iu this locality. The absence of conspicu- 
ous ruins had already been noticed by Prof. Bühler. When visiting 
in 1895 the Teak*dar Udar, I found only traces of a quadrangular 
enclosure, about forty yards square. They are marked by hollows at 
the northern end of the Udar which is separated from the rest by a 
dip iu the ground. - These hollows may possibly be the last indications 
of the wooden ramparts which enclosed the shrine. 

The temple seems to have been subsequently restored, and 
Jonarüja mentions the statue of Cakradhara among those chief divine 
images which Sikandar Butshikast destroyed. J ayadratha in his 


| See Rajat, i. 38, 201 notes. 
š Bee Report, p 18, 
5 Beo Rajat. vii. 255, 201, 269; Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 763; Stikanthac. ili, 12; Nila. 


mata, 1170. 
è Beo Rajat, viii, 071-995. The date of the burning of Cakradhara seems to 


have been the 12th Srávaga fudi, A.D, 1121. 
5 Bee Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 763. 
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Haracaritacintüámnni devotes a separate canto, vii, to the relation of 
the legend which localized the dise-wielding god at the Tirtha of 
Cakradhara, The latter is still referred to in a general way in the old 
Vijayesvaramahlütmya (No. 87, Poona MSS.). Now, however, Cakradhara 
is no longer visited by the pilgrims to Vijayesvara though the Purohitas 
of the latter place still retain a recollection of the former sanctity of 
the site. 

108. There can be no doubt that at the foot of the Cakradhara 
Logend of Narapura. Udar there stood once an ancient town of con- 

siderable importance. From the low grouud 
towards the river on the east and from the river-bed itself, ancient coins 
going back to Greek and Indo-Scythian rule are annually extracted in 
considerable quantities. Popular tradition still asserts that this site was 
once occupied by a great town. This tradition existed already in the 
time of Kalhana who records it in the interesting legend of the burned 
city of Narapura.! This is told at great length in a poetic episode of 
the First Book. 

King Nara is said to have founded a splendid capital, called after 
himself NARAPURA, on the sandy bank of the Vitasta close to the shrine 
of Cakradhara. “There in a grove was a pond of limpid water, the 
habitation of the Naga Suéravas," A young Brahman who had found 
occasion to assist the Naga and his two daughters when in distress, was 
allowed to marry in reward one of the latter. He lived in happiness 
at Narapura until the beauty of the Naga lady excited the passion of 
the wicked king. When Nara found his advances rejected with scorn, 
he endeavoured to seize the beautiful Candralekh® by force. The 
couple fled for protection to their father's habitation. 

The Naga then rose in fury from his pool and “burned the king 
with his town in a rain of fearful thunderbolts." Thousands of people 
were burned before the image of Visnu Cakradhara to which they had 
fled for protection. Ramanya, the Nüga's sister, came down from the 
mountains carrying along masses of rocks and boulders. These she 
dropped, as we have seen, along the bed of the Ramanyatavi or 
Rembyar*, when she found that Suéáravas had already wreaked his 
vengeance. The Naga himself feeling remorse at the carnage he had 
caused, removed to a lake on a far-off mountain. There “he is to the 


present day seen by the people on the pilgrimage to Amareávara,'' *. 


“To this day," thus closes Kalhana's narration, “ that tale is remembered 
by the people when they behold close to Cakradbhara that town des- 
troyed by fire and that pond which has become a dry hollow.” 


8 Compare re garding the lake of the Niga Suéravas on the route to Amburnath, 
abore, § 59. 
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Whatever the origin of the legend here told may have been, it is 
clear that popular tradition in Kalhapa's time looked upon the barren 
ground which stretches along the river between Tgak*dar and the 
present. Vij*brór as the site of an ancient city. The ruins which in the 
12th century were pointed out ns the remains of the burned Narapura, 
may have supplied the immediate starting point of the legend. 

What these remains were we cannot say. As the ground referred 
to is subject to annual inundation it is possible that the remains meant 
have since disappeared under alluvial deposits. The habitation of the 
'Susram' Naga was still shown to me in a hollow, generally dry, close 
to the south-east foot of the Udar. The name of Narapura and its king 
are no longer remembered. But the main features of the legend as 
heard by Kalhana, still live in the local tradition, 

109. The ancient town which once stood in the position indicated, 

š was evidently succeeded by Visareévara, the 

TOETAN present Vij9bror. The latter place, situated 
less than two miles above Cakradhara, received its name from the 
ancient shrine of Siva Vijayesvara (Vijayesa, Vijayesaun).! This 
deity is worshipped to the present day at Vij*broér. The site has evi- 
dently from carly times been one of the most famous Tirthas of Kasmir. 
It is mentioned as such in the Rajatarangini and many old Kasmirian 
texts? The tradition regarding Ašoka'" connection with it supplies 
historical proof for its antiquity. According to Kalhana’s account 
which may well have been based on genuine loeal tradition or even 
inscriptional evidence, Asoka had replaced the old stuccoed enclosure 
of the temple by one of stone. The great king was also credited with 
having erected within this enclosure two temples called Asokesvara. 

This old temple which is often mentioned by Kalhana and was the 
scene of many a historical incident, has now completely disappeared. 
According to the tradition of the local Purohitas it stood at a site close 
the river-bank and nearly opposite to the bridge over the Vitasta. 
When I first visited Vij*brér in 1889 I still found some ancient slabs 
and fragments at this spot. It was then some 15 feet below the level of 
the surroanding ground,’ and has since been partly built over. Stone 
materials are said to have been removed from here for the new temple 


1 Compare for detailed references, Rajat. i, 38, 105 notes. 
3 Tho legend of the Tirtha is given at length in the x. Prakita of the Haracari- 
tacintámant. 
5 General Cunningham who saw these remains in 1547, rightly attributes them 
to the temple of Vijayoss, bnt calla the place * Vijayap&ra. He justly pointa to the 
difference of level as on indication of the antiquity of the structure ; see Anc. 
Geogr., p. 98. 
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of Vijeyesvara which was built by Mahärain Ranbir Singh some thirty 
years ago higher up on the river-bank. 

It is probable that a temple so much frequented had undergone 
more than one restoration in the course of the fifteen centuries which 
lie between the time of Asoka and the end of Hindu reign in Kasmir. 
Some time before Ap. 1081, while King Ananta was residing at the 
Tirtha of Vijayesvara, the temple was burned down in a general con- 
flagration, caused by his son Kalasa. The latter, however, subsequently 
restored the shrine. The old Linga of Siva Vijayesvara seems to have 
fallen a victim to the iconoclasm of Sikandar Butshikaat.! 

The town of Vijayeivara is ascribed by Kalhaga to King Vijaya. š 
Dot nothing else is recorded of this ruler, aud this may cause a doubt 
as to his historical existence, It is significant that the town is desig- 
nated either simply Vigayefvara or as Vijayaksetra, which is abbre- 
viated from Vijayefvaraksetra. The modern name Vijtbrdr is the K&. 
equivalent of Vijayeévara, -brór (from Skr. bhatfdraka ‘ god’) having 
replaced the more specific -ifvara, the usual designation of Siva. ë 

That the town had acquired importance at a comparatively early 
date, is indicated by the mention of a thousand Agrrabüras said to bavo 
been granted here by King Mihirakula to a settlement of Gandhüra 
Brahmans. It was large enough to accommodate the whole court and 
army of King Ananta when the latter removed his residence to Vija- 
yeivara. The narrative of the civil wars which fills the last Book of 
Kalbaga's Chronicle shows the importance of the town by frequent 
references to the military operations of which it was the object. One 
of these passages proves that there was a bridge over the Vitastà here 
already in the twelfth century, just as there is one still. 

Vij*brür has remained a town of some importance and still boasts 
of a considerable number of Brahmans, mostly Purohitas of the Tirtha. 
The latter being conveniently situated on the pilgrims’ way to Mārtāņda 


1 See Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 762; for an earlier mention of this emblem seo ib, 127. 

3 Rajat. ii, 62. 

5 Compare Rajat, i, 38 note; also ii. 134. Inthe same way Ifebror represents 
[éefvara; with the feminine-brgr for bhafldcikà we have Sund¢brg@r for Samdhyddevi, 
Bud@brGr for Bhedddevi, oto. 

The forms ` Bijbiars,’ ' Bijbihara,’ * Bijbehara,' eta., under which the local namo 
figures in European books, are all based on a faulty Panjabi pronunciation. A 
fanciful of the name which sees in tho first part of the word vidy 
! learning ' and in the second * Víhdra, bas found favour in the guide-books and may 
be mentioned here for curiosity's sake. 

& Beo Rajat. vii. 336 sqq. 

6 Rajat, viii, 746 sq4., 960 sgq., 1140, 1509 aqq., eto. 
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and Amaranütha Ip much frequented even at the present day. The 
Mühütmynaa of Vijayeávara do not fail to name a considerable number 
of minor Tirthas to be visited along with the main site now marked 
by the new temple above referred to. But apart from Cakradhara aud 
Gambhirnsarngama I am unable to trace any of these in the older texta. 

Turning to that portion of the Dachünpor district which lies in the 
Lid®r Valley we havé but few old localities to notice, "The village of 
Liv®r, some ten miles to the north-west of Vijayeévara, is the Levina 
of the Rijatarangini, mentioned as an Agrahüra established by King 
Lava. Kular, about four miles higher up the Valley, is identified by 
an old gloss with KuRUHARA, said to have been an Agraháüra of Lava’s 
son Ku£áa.* 

Close to Pah*lgám where the Lid*r Valley divides into two 
branches, lies the hamlet of Mámal. A small temple of the usual 
Kaámir style built by the side of a fine spring is visited by the pilgrims 
to Amaranitha. It is designated in the Mahütmya called Amareésvara- 
kalpa as MAMMEÁVARA. It is in all probability identical with the shrine 
of this name mentioned in the Raéjataratgigi.* 

110. As we have already before noticed the several sacred sites 

2 District of of the Amaranátha pilgrimage, we may now 
^vümapüráva. turn back and descend to the left or eastern 
portion of the Lid*r Walley. It forms the 
modern Pargaga of Khdvurpér. The latter name meaning *left side” 
reproduces the earlier designation Vimardndva, of the same significance, 
found in Jonarája's Chronicle, the Lokaprakáéa and elsewhere.* In the 
upper portion of the Pargaga I am not able to identify any particular 
old locality, though ancient remains in the form of sculptures of some 
interest are found near several Nagas of this tract, e.g., at Lokut'pür 
and Sali (Papaharanandga ). 

The large village of Huf*mar is undoubtedly an old site. Its 
modern name seems to identify it with the S'áxrTAMATHA which Ksemen- 
dra names as one of the stations in the peregrinations of his heroine 
Kankali. The chief mosque of the place is built with the remains 
of a Hindu temple and preserves in its walls some sculptured fragments 
of remarkable beauty. 


| See Rajat. i, 87. 

$ Rajat, i. 88. 

8 Soo viii, 3340, 

é Jonar, (Bo. ed.) 79,1232. 

ë Seo Samay. ii. 43. The change of Sikta > Hute ia in accordance with the 
phonetic lawa of Kaimiri; mar ia the regular derivative of mafha, seo above, $ 56, 

preparing my map, I bad not noticed the local name of Kyemendra’s text ; 

it is hence not shown on the map]. 
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About one mile below Hut*mar and on the bank of a branch of 
Shrine of the Lider, hes the hamlet of Bum?zu, which 
HhImakesava. contains an ancient structure of considerable 
historical interest. The Ziüratof Baba Bim din 
Sahib is nothing but a well-preserved temple, converted, with a liberal 
use of plaster, into the supposed resting place of a Muhammadan saint. 
I have shown elsewhere that there is good reason to identify this shrine 
with the Buimakesava temple which Bhima Sài, king of Kabul, 
the maternal grandfather of Queen Diddà&, is said to have erected during: 
the rule of her husband Ksemagupta (ap. 950-958).! F » 

The legendary of the Ziárat relates that the saint was originally a 
Hindu and bore before his conversion to Islam the name of Bhima 
Sadhi. It is easy to recognize in this name an adaptation of Bhima 
Sahi. Also the name of the locality Bum*?zu which the Martanda- ^ 
mahitmya renders by Bhimadvipa, is clearly derived from the old name 
of the shrine. Bhima is an abbreviation of Bhimakesava to which Ks. 
su, ‘island,’ has been added with reference to the several islands 
formed here by the Lid*r immédistely in front of the hamlet. 

Kalhana tells us a curions anecdote regarding the fate of Bhima 
Sabse temple in King Harea's time who confiscated the great treasures, 
with which it was endowed’ Close to the present Ziñrat of Bam*din 
Sahib is a small cave in the cliff containing a well-preserved little 
temple which is still used for Hindu worship, Another smaller shrine 
outside has been turned into the tomb of Rishi Ruknu-d-din Sahib. 

111. About one mile south of Bum*zu we reach the Tirtha sacred 

. to Mürtünda which has from early times to the 
siete ot METEN. present day enjoyed a prominent position 
among the sacred sites of Kasmir. It is marked by a magnificent 
spring traditionally represented as two, Vimala and Kamala, Anancient 
legend connects them with the birth of the sun-god MARgTANDA.* The 
Tirtha is visited at frequent intervals by crowds of pilgrims and is 
well-known also in India proper. 

The popular name of the Tirtha, Bavan, is derived from Skr. 
bhavana, *(sacred] habitation. This somewhat general appellation 
seems to have come into use already at an early date, as Srivara employs > 
it,* and is in itself an indication of the great popularity of the Tirtha. A 


1 See Rajat, vi. 178 note. For an accurate description of the temple, eee Bishop | 
Cowix's paper, J. A. S. B., 1866, pp. 100 aq, 


3 See Rajat. vii. 1081 sqq. | i 
3 — for a detailed acconnt of the Tirtha, Rajat. iv. 192 note, The Vimala | 
Naga i» named by the Nilamata, 063 ; Rit, i. 377, etc. 


* Sriv. i. 376, 987. 
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more specific designation is Mats*bavan, Skr. ‘ Matsyabkavana ' ; thia 
owes its origin to the abundance of sacred fish which swarm in the 
large basins filled by the spring.! 

The ancient remains at the sacred spring itself aro very scanty. 
All the more imposing are the ruins of the great temple which King 
Lalitaditya erected at a short distance in honour of the presiding deity 
of the Tirtha.? 

They are situated a little over a mile to the south-east of 
' Bavan,’ near the northern edge of the Udar which stretches towards 
Anatnüg. It can scarcely be doubted that the site was chosen with 
n view to the prominent position it assured to the great temple. 
Kalhana duly praises “the wonderful shrine of Mürtünda with ita 
massive walls of stoue, within a lofty enclosure," Its ruins though much 
injured by the ravages of time and earthquakes, form still the most 
impressive specimen of ancient Kasmir architecture. They have been 
much admired by European travellers and often described. "They are 
the earliest ruins in Kasmir the date of which is fixed with approximate 
accuracy." 

The name Martanda, in the form of Mdrtand or Matan, still 
attaches to the ruins though they have long ago ceased to be an object 
of religious interest. King Kalaéa had sought this great fane at the 
approach of death and expired at the feet of the sacred image (A.D. 
1089). Harga, his son, respected this temple in the course of the roth- 
less confüscations to which he subjected the other rich shrines of the 
country. Subsequently in Kalhana's time the great quadrangular court- 
yard of the temple with its lofty walls and colonnades was used aa 
a fortification, The destruction of the sacred image is ascribed to 
Sikandar Butshikast. 

Kalhana distinctly mentions the town “swelling with grapes " which 
Lalitadityn founded near his temple; but of this no trace remains now. 
lt is probable that at that time a, canal supplied water from the Lid*r 
to the naturally arid plateau on which the temple stands. This canal 
seoms to have been repaired by Znnu-l-'übidin whose irrigation works 
on the Martand Udar are described at length by Jonarija.* The 


| Comp. Ain-i-Akb., ii, p. 355, 

3 Seo Rajat, iv. 192 and for details my note on the passage. For a description 
of the temple compare, ei, CUNNINGHAM, J. A. 8. B., 1848, pp. 258 agg.; COLE, 
Ancient Buildings, pp. 19 «qq. FEngussoN, Ind. Architecture, pp. 285 sqq. 

8 Lalitáditya'a rule falls in tho first half of tho eighth century. Gen, Cunning- 
hanm'a assumption that the temple was built by the earlier King Raniditya, and only 
the enclosure by Lalitaditye, rests on a misinterpretation of the Rijatar. passages 
iv. 192 and iii, 462. 

4 Seo Jonar. 1245 sqq. 

J. r. 23 
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plateau has since become once more an arid waste though the course of 
the old canal can still be traced above Hut*mar. 

The town of Máürtüánda had left its name to the small Pargana of 
Matan which comprised this plateau as well as the villages situated 
along the foot of the hills further east. It is referred to as Martandadesa 
by Jonnrája.  Abü-l-Fazl notices the large temple of Majan and the 
well or pit close by, which a Muhammadan legend represents as tho 
place of captivity of the ‘angels Hārūt und Marat.’ * 


Secrion VII.—Sovursern Distaicrs or MADAVARAJYA. 


112. At the foot of the western extremity of the Martanda plateau 
eer TC lies the town of Islamabad or by its Hindu 
name .naínüg. The latter is derived from 
the great spring of the AxaNTANAGA which issues at the southern end 
of the town. The Naga, though no Tirtha of particular repute, is 
mentioned in the Nilamnta, Haracaritacintàmani and some Mühütmyas.* 
Of the town, however, I cannot find any old notice, and it is in all pro- 
bability, as its Muhammadan name implies, a later foundation. To the 
north of the town and ou the way to Bayan is the Gaufamandga, named 
by the Nilamata and the Martandamahatmya. 

The modern name of the &mall district which comprised besides 
Anatnüg the tract immediately south and west of it, is Anyech. This 
is represented in some Mühatmyas of recent composition by Anekdkga. 
This name occurs also once in S'rivara's Chronicle, but the locality there 
meant is not certain.* 


The valley of the Ár*path or Harsapathü which opens to the east 


f GER — 
Tirtha of of Islamabad, forms the Pargana of Kuf*Aür 


This name is in all probability connected with 

— that of the ancient Tirtha of KAPATEÉVARA, 
situated on the southern side of the valley close to the village of KofAer,* 
The name of the latter is undoubtedly a derivative of Kapafesvara, as 


the analogy of Jyeth&r < Jyestheévara, Triphar < Tripuresvara, etc., 
clearly shows. 


1 Jonar. 1310, ^ 


3 Bee Ain-i-Akb., ii. p. 358. For the Muhammadan story, see alao VIGNE i. P 361. 


3 See Nilamata, 902 ; Vitaatd,-Trisamdhydmahdtmya, eto, also Haracar, x. 251 144. 
(Avantabhavana), 


ê Sie, iii. 184. 
5 Seo for n detailed account, Rajat. i, 32 note, 
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The place of pilgrimage is the sacred spring of Püpasüdana (* sin- 
removing’), situated a short distance above Kothdr. In it Siva is 
believed to have shown himself in the disguise (kapafa) of pieces of 
wood floating on the water. The legend is related at length in the 
Nilamata, and the author of the Haracaritacintimani devotes to it a 
separate canto which has now become tho official Mahátmya of the 
Tirtha. The importance of the latter is shown by the fact that 
Kalhana mentions it in his Introduction first among the sacred sites of 
Kasmir, 

Before him already Alb&rüni had heard of the story that pieces 
of wood sent by Mahadeva appear annually “in a pond called Kadai- 
shahr to the left of the source of the Vitastá, in the middle of the month 
of Vaisakha.” 2 Kiidaishahr (4952359 ), is an easily explained corrnp- 
tion for 3526555 i.e., *Kavadésvar, a prakritized form of the name. "The 
map shows that the description of the position of the Tirtha is accurate 
enough with reference to the Nilanága as the Vitasta’s traditional 
source. The date named by Alb&rüni is identical with that prescribed 
for the KapateSvara Yatra. 

The sacred spring rises in a large circular tank, enclosed by au 
ancient stone-wall with steps leading into the water. According to 
Kalhana’s account this enclosure was constructed about a century before 
his own time at the expense of the well-known King Bhoja of Malava. 
The latter is said to bave taken a vow to always wash his face in 
the water of the Pápasüdana spring which he caused to be regularly 
supplied to him in jars of glass. In my note on the passage I have 
shown that local tradition at Kéthar still retains a recollection of this 
story though in a rather legendary form. A small temple which stands 
to the east of the tank, and some other remains probably belong to the 
period of Bhoja. Abii-l-Fazl too knows, “in the village of Kotihar, 
a deep spring surrounded by stone temples. When its water decreases 
an image of Mahadeva in sandal wood appears.” 

About four miles to the north-east of Kothér and on a branch of 

the Ar®path river lies the populous village 

Samangasa. of Sdngas, the ancient Saminoasi.* The modern 
name can be traced back to S'amüngáasa through a course of regular 
phonetic conversion, one stage of which is preserved in the form 
Swüngas supplied by the old glossator of the Chronicle* Some old 


1 Haracar. xiv. 

8 Seo India, ii. p. 181. 

8 See Rajat. vii, 190 124. 

See Rajat. i. 100; viii, 651. 

ë Compare Rajat. i, 100 note and the analogy of Sunéra > Sir. 
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carved slabs built into the chief Ziürnt of the place attest its antiquity. 
A short distance above S'üngas we come to another old place. It is the 
present village of Vultrus which on the authority of the same glossator 
and the name itself we can safely identify with Kalhana's Utràüsa. ! 
Uccala and Sussala in their flight from Harsa's court found a tem- 
porary refuge with the Damara who resided there. 

Turning back to the west we find in the middle of tho valley the 
village of Khondur. An old gloss enables us to identify it with the 
ancient SKANDAPURA mentioned by Kalhana ns an Agrahdra of King 
Gopáditya More important is Ach*bal, a large village nt the west foot 
of the ridge which lines the Kut*har Parganpa from the sonth, It is 
mentioned in the Chronicle under the name of Aksavárs. The beauti- 
ful springs of the place have often been described since Abn-l-Fnzl's 
time, also by Bernier) The park around them was a favourite camping 
ground of the Mughal court, The Nilamata calls the spring .Aksi- 
pülanüága. 

113. The Kut*hür Pargana is adjoined on the sonth by the dis- 
trict of Bring which coincides with the valley 
of the Bring stream. Its old name cannot 
be traced; the Lokapraküéa transcribes the modern designation by 
Bhragqa. 

At the western end of the Pargana and about 5 miles to the south- 
west of Ach*bal is the village of Lók*bavan which au old gloss identifies 
with tho LokaruwvrA of the Ràjataraügini.* The numerous passages 
which mention the place agree with this location. The name Lók*bavan 
applies also to the fine Nüga adjoining the village, and this explains 
the second part of the present name -bavan (Skr. bhavana)* King 
Lalitáditya is said to have built a town here. A small garden-palace 
erected in Mughal times near the spring is partly constructed of old 
materials. 

Ascending the Bring valley we come again to an old site at the 
large village of Bider. It is certainly the Burpaka of Kalhbana who 
notices here a wealthy Agrahira of King Baliditya.® A ruined mound 
in the village and some old sculptures at the neighbouring Brahman 
village of Hángalgünd are the only ancient remains now above ground, 


Pargana of Bring. 


! Compare vii. 1254. 1 

8 Seo Rajat. i. 340. 

8 Compare Rajat. i. 338. In the translation of the Ain-i-Akb. the name appears 
as ' Acch Dal", ii. p. 358; seo BERNIER, Travels, p. 413. 

* Seo Rajat. iv. 103 note. 

5 See nbove, § ill. 

* Rajat, iii. 481, ` 
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From Bid*r we may pay a passing visit to a small Tirtha which 
though I cannot find it mentioned in any old 
Nee med — text, may yet claim some antiquity. About 14 
miles to the south-east of Bid*r lies the village 
of Ngru in the low hills flanking the valley. It contains a small temple 
of ancient date which was restored forty years ago by a pious Dogra 
official, It stands by the side of a small Naga at which, accotding to 
the local Máhütmya I acquired from the resident Purohita, Siva is 
worshipped as AronanAnTdvara, that is, in conjunction with his consort 
Parvati. Inside the temple is an ancient image of Visnu with a short 
Banskrit inscription said to have been found iu a miraculous way at 
the restoration of the temple. About half a mile to the south-west is 
a sacred spring known as Svedandga which seems to have risen origi- 
nally within a large tem ple. The remains of the latter lie in shapelesa 
heaps around the spring. The latter is still visited by pilgrims. 

It appears tome likely that it is this spot which Abü-l-Fazl wishes 
to describe in the following notice. After mentioning the Kuk*r Nag 
and Sund9*bráür (see below) among the sacred places of Bring, ho says: 
“At a little distance in the midst of a beautiful temple, seven fountains 
excite the wonderment of the beholder. In tho summer-time self- 
immolating ascetics here heap up a large fire around themselves and with 
the utmost fortitude suffer themselves to be burned to death,"! He 
then mentions a lofty hill containing an iron mine to the north of this 
spot. This can only be the hill above Gen, on the northern side of 
the Valley and nearly opposite Naru, from which iron is still extracted 
at the present time. There is no other Naga within Bring to which 
Abü-l-Fagl's description would apply so closely as to the Svedanaga. 

The Kuk?r Nag, mentioned by Abü-l-Fazl for its good water incit- 
ing a healthy appetite, lies about a mile above Bid*r. It is a spring 
of very great volume, referred to in the Trisamdhyámühütmya as 
Kukkutesvara. 

Bring contains one of the holiest of Ka4mir Tirthas in the sacred 

spring of the goddess SaNMpbnmnva, also called 
Tirthe of Trisamdhy&. TrisaslhyA, the modern Sund*brár? It is 
situated in a side valley opening to the south of the village of Deval- 
gom, cire, 75° 22' long. 33? 32' lat. The spring of Samdhyà derives 
its fame as well as its appellation from the fact that during uncertain 
periods in the early summer it flows, or is supposed to flow, intermittent- 
ly, three times in the day and three times in the night. Owing to the 
analogy thus presented to the three-fold recitation of the Gayatri 
t Boo Ain-i-Akb., ii. p. 356. 
2 See Rajat, i. 33 note, 
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(Sarndhyš), it is held sacred to the goddess Samdhyai. At tho season 
indicated it is visited by a considerable concourse of people. 

The small spring, which is usually dry for the greater part of the 
year, has owing to the carious phenomenon above indicated always 
enjoyed great fame as one of the ' wonders’ of the valley. Kalhana 
duly mentions it immediately after Kapate$vara, The Nilamata too 
knows it. Abü-l-Fazl describes it in detail, and Dr. Bernier made it 
a special point to visit this * merveille de Cachemire.’ t He has observed 
the phenomenon with his usual accuracy. The ingenious explanation 
he has recorded of it, shows how closely he had examined the topogra- 
phical features of the little valley. 

Close to the Trisamdhyü spring there is another Naga, sacred to 
the Seven Rsis, but not sharing the former's peculiar nature. There 
are no ancient remains in the neighbourhood deserving special notice. 

114. To the south of Bring lies the valley of the S&ndran River 

which forms the Pargana of Shahabad. This 
Humaza. namo is of comparatively modern origin, as 
Abü-l-Fazl still knows the tract as Ver’ This designation still survives 
in the designation Vérnig, ùe., ‘the Naga of Ver, popularly given to 
the fine spring which we have already noticed as the habitation of the 
NiLANAGA and the traditional source of the Vitasta.  Abü-]-Fazl saw 
still to the east of it 'temples of stone, 'These have now disappeared, 
their materials having been used probably for the construction of the 
fine stone-enclosure which Jahangir built round the spring. The deep 
blue colour of the water which collects in the spring-basin, may possibly 
account for the location of the Nilanaga in this particular fountain. 
Kalhana's reference to the “ circular pond” from which the Vitastá 
rises, shows that the spring had also in ancient times an artificial 
enclosure similar to the present one.? 

Reference has already been made to the sacred spring of Vith?vutur 

only about one mile to the north-west of 

Vitastatre. Vérnüg. The small village near by is men- 
tioned by Kalhana as a town under the name of VrrasrATRA.* Asoka 
is said to have erected there numerous Stüpas. Within the Dharmdranya 
Vihara there stood a lofty Caitya built by him, but of these structures 
no remains can now be traced above ground. Vitastatra could never 
have been a large town as the ground is too confined. But some 
importance is assured to the site by the Ban*hal route which leads past 


1 Compare Ain-i-Akb,, ii. pp. 355 sq. ; BERNIER, Travels, pp. 410 sgg: 
3 Seo Ain-i-Akb., ii. pp. 361, 370, 

8 See Rajat, i. 28. 

% Bee Rajat, i, 102 note. 
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it. This pass and its ancieut name Bdnasala we have already 
spoken of.! 

Of other old localities PA&CAHASTÀA, the present Pdnzath, has already 
been referred to as the site of one of the traditional sources of the 
Vitastà. Kalhana mentions it in connection with a Matha which 
S'üravarman, Avantivarman’s minister, built here” A pretty valley 
which opens to the south of Panzath, is now known by the name of 
its chief village Ruzul. The latter is mentioned by Jonarája as RAso- 
LAKA. About three miles higher up this valley is the Naga of VASUKI. 
It is mentioned in the Nilamata and other old texts, bat does not 
appear to have ever been an important Tirtha, * 

115. The Pargana of Div*sar which adjoins Shühübàad- Vér on the 

west, may be roughly described as comprising 

LE ON the tract of alluvial plain drained by the 

i Veíau (Viéokü). By its ancient name of 
DE£VASARASA it is often mentioned in the Rájataraógini and other Chro- 
nicles.6 Being extensively irrigated by canals drawn from the Viéoka 
it is very fertile. This accounts for the great part which the Damaras 
or feudal landholders of Devasarasa played during the weak reigns of 
the latter kings. No certain reference to a specific locality within this 
tract can be traced in our old texts. But it seems probable that 
Pürevifoka, repeatedly named in Kalhana’s Chronicle, must be looked 
for within Devasarasa; the name means literally ‘ beyond the Visoka.’® 

The fertile valleys descending to the right bank of the Visokà from 
that portion of the Pir Panteàl Range which lies between the Kons®r 
Nag Peak and the Mohi Pass, form a small district of their own, known 
in recent times by the double name Khwur-Nür?rüv. The first part of 
this name is taken from the large village of Khur situated about two 
miles from tlie Visoka, circ. 74? AG" 45" long. 33° 37' lat. It is marked 
as ‘ Koori’ on the larger Survey map. The name Kueri which we find 
used by Kalhana and Srivara for the designation of the tract, is in all 
probability the older form of Khur? Itseems that in later Hindu times 
the administration of Kheri, perhaps as a royal allodial domain, formed 
a special charge. Kalhana often refers to the Kherikarya as a high 
state-office. The Sikhs and Dogràs who established Jagirs for members 


| Compare above, § 41. 

2 Seo Rajat. v. 24. 

B See Jonar, (Bo, ed.), 90 

4 Soo Nilamata, 901. 

+ Compare Rajat. viii. 504 note, 

6 Compare Rajat. iv. 5 note. 

7 Compare regarding the identification of Kheri, Rajat. i. 335 note. 
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of the reigning family in Khur-Nür*vüv, may thus have followed an 
earlier arrangement. 

The only localities in this little district that are known to us by 

Godhara-Hastiéala. their old names, are Gopuana and HasriéALA, 

the present Gudar and Zs/A8l! These two 

villages are situated close together, on a branch of the Visokà near the 

eastern limits of Khur-Nàr*váv. Kalhana mentions the * Agrahara of 

Godharà-Hastisáalà' as a foundation of King Godhara. The old gloss 

which transcribes these local names by Godhar-Astihil enabled me to 
identify the places intended. 

A small stream which falls into the Visoka nt Gudar is known by 
the name of Godavari and forms a Tirtha of some repute among the 
Brahmans of the neighbouring districts. In the Māhātmya of the 
Tirtha the site of the village is called Godara, and its name connected 
with the legend of the appearance of the Godavari. The local tradition 
heard by me on the spot tells of a town which King Gudar is supposed 
to have founded here. It is possible that the name of King Godhara, 
which we know Kalhana took indirectly from Heláràája's * List of Kings,’ 
resta on mo better foundation than this long-surviving local tradition.* 
There are no ancient remains traceable above ground at Gudar, aud 
the locality is far too confined for a larger settlement. 

The Naubandhana Tirtha and the Kramasaras or Kóns*"r Nag 
south of this district have already been previously noticed. 

116. To the north of Div?sar lies the considerable district of 
Ad*vin extending from the western end of 
Khur-Nàr?*vüv to the lower course of the 
Viéok&. Its present name is derived from that 
of the large village of Ad?vin, which lies on the left bank of the Visoka, 
about three miles south-west of Vij*broór. In the form of Ardhavana 
this name is found already in a passage of Jonaraja’s Chronicle, sup- 
plied by the new edition. The ancient designation of the district, 
however, was Karita, This is used by Kalhana when speaking of the 
Suvarnamanikulya, the present Sun*man' Kal, which has already been 
referred to as irrigating part of Ad*vin.* 

In the lower portion of the district and on the left bank of the 
Viáoka, we have the ancient Katimusa, the present village of Kaimwuh. 


District of Karala 
(Ardhavana). 


1 For details compare Rajat. i. 96 note. 

8 Regarding the unhistorical character of the royal namos which Kalhaon 
inserted on Heliraja’s authority, see Rdjat, i. 86 note. They seem to be all of au 

8 See Jonar, (Bo. ed.) 1330. ° 

* Bee Rajat, i, 07 note, and above, § 75. 
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The place is mentioned by Kalhana as an Agrahüra founded by 
Tufijina L, and contains some old remains built into its chief Ziárat.! 

Part of Ád?vin lies on an alluvial plateau. The northernmost 
portion of this Udar seems to have been formed into a separate Pargapa 
after Zainu-l-'übidin had constructed there extensive irrigation chan- 
nels. From the small town of Jainapurt founded by him the new sub- 
division took the name of Zain*por or JarwaAPURAS At the east foot 
of the Znin*pór Udar lies the village of Vgch* (map ' Woochi ') which 
on the authority of an old gloss may be identified with VAéCIKÀ (or 
Va£cika), an Agrahüra founded by Gopüditya.* 

The Pargana which joins on to Ad*vin in the north-east, is now 
known as Bot (map Batoo'). Its ancient name is unknown. The 
only old locality I can trace in it is the village of Sidau, 74° 51° long. 
33? 41’ lat, the ancient SropHaPATHA.* It has given its name to the 
route previously mentioned which leads to the Badil and Kéons*r Nag 
Passes. 

It is curious that we find no old mention whatever of Supiyan, a 
considerable town, which is now the trade emporium for the Pir Pantsél 
route, In this character Supiyan has replaced the ancient S'ürapura 
or Hür*por, but the change must be a comparatively recent one. 

Sorarura which we have already noticed as the Kasmir terminus 
of the Pir Pantsāl route, lies some seven miles 
higher up on the Rembyar*. It received its 
name from the minister S'üravarman who built it in the time of Avanti- 
varman and transferred to it the watch-station or * Draüga' of the 
route, The position of the latter is marked by a spot known as Hàhi 
Darwaza, a short distance above Hür*por. S'ürapura must have been 
a place of considerable extent as ruins of old habitations can be traced 
on the river banks for over two miles below the present Hür*por. It 
evidently retained its importance down to Akbar's time. Forit is 
regularly mentioned by all the later Chronicles in connection with 
marches and traffic by the Pir Pantsal route. The ancient remains of 
the place have been described by me in my notes on the latter.’ 

Our previous account of the old localities on the way to the Pir 


Sürspura. 


1 Compare Rajat, ii. 55 note. 

$ See Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 1144 sg: Srv. iii. 194; Fourth Chron. 360, 383. 

8 Compare Rajat. i, 343 note, 

é Seo Rajat. viii. 557. 

6 Regarding S'ürapura and ita old sites, compare Rajat. Note D (iii, 227); v. 39 
note; also J. A. 8. B., 1895, pp. 381 «qq. 

6 Sec above, § 42. 

q See J. A. S. B., 1595, p. 385. 
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Pantgül Pass makes it unnecessary for us to proceed now further in 
this direction, Descending, then, by the Rembyar* we come on its left 
bank to the village of Dëgām situated about one and a half miles to the 
west of S'upiyan. It is the Deorima of the Rajatarangini and the site 
of the AKapülamocana Tirtha.! At the spring of the latter Şiva is 
supposed to hnve cleaned himself from the sin attaching to him after 
the cutting-off of Braliman's head (kapála). The Tirtha is old, because 
the Haracaritacintamani mentions it twice. There are but few ancient 
remains at the sacred site, and the extant Mihatmya is evidently not 
of old date. It calls the village by the name of Drigrima and knows 
the modern Supiyan by the name of Sárpiyana. 

117. The villages which lie at the foot of the pine-clad spurs 
descending into the valley west and north-west of Supiyan, formed until 
recent times a small distinct Pargana known as Süparsdámün, Abi-l- 
Fazl mentions it (Soparsiman), but [ am not able to trace it in onr 
older texts. 

To the north of this tract and of Bat extends the Pargana of Sukru. 

: Its old name is unknown. Here at the foot 

2 tS. of the hills, we have the ancient KALYANAPURA, 
represented by the present village of Kalampóür, situated 74° 54' long. 
33° An lat. It was founded by Kalyüpadevi, a queen of Jayüpida.* 
Being on the high road from the Pir Pantsül Pass to Srinagar, it was 
repeatedly the scene of battles fought with invaders from that direction.* 

At Kalyanapura there was in Kalhana’s time the splendid country- 
seat of a powerful Dàmara.* The large village of Drál?gám, some three 
miles north of Kalampér, is mentioned as DnAnpHAGRAMA by Srivars, 
along with Kalyanapura, in the description of a battle which was fought 
between the two places? | 

High up in the valley of the Birnai stream which debouches = 

x e Drüb*güm from the south-west, is the site o 
— —— an ancient Tirtha which though now completely 
forgotten must have ranked once amongst the most popular in Kasmir. 
In Kalhana's introduction there is named, along with Trisamdhya, 
Svayambhi, S'áradá and other famous sites, ** the hill of Bheda ( Bheda- 
giri) sanctified by the Gangodbheda spring." There the goddess Sarasvati 


—- 


1 Compare Rajat. vii. 260, 

3 See Haracar, x, 240; xiv. 111. 

8 See Rajat, iv. 483 note, 

* Soe Réjat. viii. 1261 #qg-; Sriv, iv. 406 eu. 

b Soo Rajat. eut, 2348 eg, 

8 See Sriv. iv. 467. For a miniature temple extant at Drab®gim, compare 
Bishop Cowie's note, J. A. S. B., 1860, p. 117. 
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was believed to have shown herself asa swan in a lake situated on the 
summit of the hill. This Tirtha has long ago ceased to be visited by 
pilgrims, and all recollection regarding its position has been lost to Pandit 
tradition, Fortunately the old Mühátmya of the sacred lake has surviv- 
ed in a single copy. With the help of some indications furnished by 
it and an opportune notice of Abü-l-Fazl, I was able to make a search 
for this ancient Tirtha which ultimately led to its discovery at the 
present Bud®brar in the valley above indicated, 

For the detailed evidence regarding this identification I must refer 
to my note on Kalhana’s passage.! Here a brief reference to the topo- 
graphical peculiarity of the site will suffice, The Mahatmya describes 
the lake sacred to the goddess Sarasvati-Bhedd as situated on the 
summit of a hill, and Gaáagodbheda as a spring flowing from it. At 
Bud?brár, a small Gujar hamlet, which occupies the position marked by 
Buepaaint on the map, | found an ancient stone-hned tank fed by a 
spring on the top of a small hillock. The latter rises about seventy feet 
above the level of the narrow valley in which it is situated. From 
the side of the hillock issues a spring which is the natural outflow of 
the tank and exactly corresponds to the description given of Gangod- 
bheda. The name Bud?brar is the direct derivative of Bhedadevi, * the 
goddess Bheda,’ the popular designation of the Tirtha found in the 
Mahatmya; -brdr < Skr. bhattarika is the equivalent of devi as in 
Sund*brar, Har*brar and other names. 

The water of the spring which fills the tank, is said to keep warm 
in the winter. This accounts evidently for the story told in the 
Mahatmya that snow never lics on the ground around the sacred tank. 
Also Abü-l-Fazl's notice of the Tirtha mentions this particular feature : 
“ Near Shukroh (Sukru) is a low bill on the summit of which is a 
fountain which flows throughout the year and is a place of pilgrimage 
for the devout. ‘The snow does not fall on this spur." 3 

Also S*rivara helped to guide my search in the direction of 
Bud?brür and to confirm the subsequent identification. He mentions 
the route through BAedüávana, ‘the forest of Bhedà,' as the line of retreat 
taken by the troops who after their defeat in the above-mentioned 
engagement near Dráb*güm were fleeing towards Rajauri. <A glance 
at the map shows that the thickly wooded valley of Bud*brar is meant 
here. For a force beaten near Drab*gam it affords the most direct and 
safest retreat to the Pir Pantgal Pass and hence to Rajaari. The route 
leading through the valley joins the ‘Imperial Road’ at Dubji and is 
shown on the map. 

| Seo Rajat, i. 36, Note A. 


1 Seo Ain-i- Akb., it. p. 362. B 
8 Compare Sriv. iv. 496 and the preceding narrative, 
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Returning once more to the plain we have yet to notice two other 
old localities of Sukru. Bilau (map ` Belloh ') about four miles north. 
east of Dräbegam is probably the ‘ village of Bitiva’ once mentioned 
by Kalhana.! Within a mile of it lies the village Suntsdmil which we 
may safely identify with the Suvarnasindea of the Réjatarangini, in 
view of the resemblance of the names and the repeated mention of the 
latter place together with Kalyügnnpura.? 

118. East of Sukru towards the Vitastá stretches the Pargana of 
Sávur (map 'Showra') The earlier form of 
its name cannot be traced. Its northern part 
is formed by the alluvial plateau known as the 
Naunagar Udar. This latter is twice referred to as NAUNAGARA in 
Kalhapa's Chronicle.5 * The village of Payer which lies at the foot of 
the Udar at its north-western end contains a well-preserved little temple 
often described by European travellers. Nothing is known regarding 
the original name of the localit y. 

To the north of Sukru we have the district of Chrath (shown by name 
on the larger survey map). It extends from the hills above Ràmuh in 
a north-easterly direction to the left bank of the Vitastü. Its old name 
is restored in Pandit Sàáhibram's Tirthasamgraha as * Srirdsfra, but 
I do not know on what authority. Rāmuhħ, first correctly identified by 
Prof. Bühler with Kalhana's Rimusa,! is a considerable village on the 
high road from S‘upiyan to Srinagar. It is first mentioned as an 
Agrahüra, founded by a queen of Tuünjina I. A small spring at the 
northern end of the village, called DAananüga, is visited as a Tirtha 
and contains some fragments of ancient sculptures, ‘The temple 
erected by the Brahman family of the Dars which now holds Ramuh 
as a Jagir, does not seem to mark an old site. 

A short distance to the north of Rümuh rises an alluvial plateau 
which is crossed by the road to Srinagar. It is known as (iis 
Udar, from the village of Gis situated at its eastern foot, about two 
miles from Raémuh. The place is mentioned as GusikA in S'rivara's 


Districts of S&ávur 
and Chráth. 


| See Rajat, vii. 1016. 

2 See Rajat. vii. 1519 note; sun? 'gold' is the regular Ké, derivative of Skr. 

5 Seo Raàjat. vii. 358. 

* Compare, ¢g., CONNINGHAM, J. A. 8. B., 1848, pp. 254 sqq. I am unable to 
explain why the place figures in all European accounts as Piyech, Pa Yeoh, ete. 
VioNE, ii. 41, first uses this form which is locally quite unknown, and does not fail 
to explain it by ono of his naive etymologies, 

E Rajat. ii. 55; Report, p. 7. Medial # becomes in Ki. regularly ^; comp. 
Katimuga > Kaimuh, Khonamuya > Khun®moh, etc. 
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Chronicle which also knows the plateau by the name Gusikoddüra.! 
At the other end of Chrüth towards the Vitasté lies the large village 
of Ratanpor, 75° Y long. 33° 55' Int, which in all probability represents 
the HarsárvugA of the Ràjatarangipi. The latter was founded in 
Kalhana'stime by Queen Ratnidevi who also constructed there a fino 
Matha. 

With Chrath may be mentioned two localities on the left bank of 
the Vitasta though in recent times they were counted with the riveraine 
Pargana of Sàiru-l-Mawüzi' Bala.  Gügr'pür, a small village opposite 

e to the foot of Mount Vasti^rvan, is identified by an old gloss with 
GorALAPURA which, according to Kallana, was founded by Queen Sugan- 
dha (A.p. 904-6).° 

Lower down on the river is the large village Kak*por which forms 
as it were the riverside station or port for Supiyan. A note from the 
hand of Pandit Rájánaka Ratnakantha who wrote about the middle 
of the 17th century the Codex Archetypus of the Rajatarafgini, identi- 
fies UrrALAPURA with Kük*por.' Utpalapura was fonoded by Utpala, 
an uncle of King Cippata-Jayapida, in the early part of the 9th century. 
If this identification is correct, one of the rnined temples extant at 
Kak*por and noticed already by Gen. Cunningham, may be the shrine 
of Visnu Utpalasv€@min mentioned by Kalhana in connection with the 
foundation of Utpalapura. Jonaraja nlso knows the latter place and 
records a late restoration of its Visnu temple.* 

119. North of Chrüth we come to the district of Nagim which is 
one of considerable extent. Its old name 
NAGRAMA is often mentioned in the later Chro- 
nicles.6 The only old locality which I can 
trace in it, is the village of Ar‘gdm, situated 74° 45' long. 33° 56' lat. 
It is the HàpriGgáMA of Kalhana, mentioned as an Agrahira of Gopa- 
ditya and as the scene of several fights in the Chronicler's own time.7 


Districts of Nagam 
and Yech. 


t Sriv. iv. 532, 465, 592 sqq. ; -uddira is the Skr. original of the K£. term udar, 
see Rajat. note viii. 1427. 
2 Bee Rajat, viii, 2434. 
Kë B See Rajat. v. 244 note. 
^ é See Rajat. iv. 695 note. The learned copyist's note is in n copy of the 
Ksetrupálapaddhati seen by me in 1895 in the possession of a Kamir Brahman resident 


ut eegen 
Beo Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 111 sq4., 369, 1142. 
6 Compare Jomar. (Bo. ed.) 661; Sriv, ii, 10; iii. 24, 430; iv. 349; Fourth 
Chron. 258, etc. 


"7 See Rajat. i. 340 note. The old glossntor on this passage renders Hadigrima 
correctly by Adegrám. 
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Some remains of old buildings are reported to exist at this place; I have 
not seen it myself. 

About five miles due south of Ar!góm we find a small lake known 
as Nil^nüg, situated in a valley between low spurs descending from the 
Pir Pantsal Range. It appears to have been formed by an old landslip 
which blocked a narrow defile in the Valley, This lake does not appear 
ever to have enjoyed any particular sanctity. But Abü-l-Fazl by some 
curious misapprehension transfers to it the legends of the famous 
Nilanüága (at Vernág). He adds to them what appears like a garbled 
version of the story of the city submerged in the Mahapadma or Volur 
lake.! 

Nügüm is adjoined on the north by the Pargana of Yech which 
extends to the immediate vicinity of Srinagar. Its old name is given 
ns IxsrkA by Srivara In the centre of the tract lies an arid alluvial 
plateau known as Dam*dar Ugar, where an ancient popular tradition 
surviving to the present day has localized the legend of King Dàmodara. 


he story as related by Kalhana, represents the king as having built . 


a town on the Udar which latter was called 
Damodara’s Udar- ster him DAMOpaRASODAË In order to bring 
water to it he had a great dam, called GuppasETU, constructed by super- 
natural agency. Once hungry Brahmans asked the king for food, just 
as he was going to bathe. The king refused to comply with their 
request until he had taken his bath. The Brahmans thereupon cursed 
him so that he became a snake. Ever since the unfortunate king is 
seen by people in the form of a snake “yashing about in search of water 
far and wide on the Dàmodara-Süda." He isnot to be delivered from 
the curse until he hears the whole Ramayana recited to him in a single 
day, a task which renders his release hopeless. 

The modern name Dàm^dar Udar is the exact equivalent of 
Kalhana’s Dámodara-Süda, the old Skr. term sida meaning a ‘ place 
where the soil is barren,’ The local name Guddasetu still lives in that 
of the small village Gud?suth situated at the south foot of the Udar. 
Just at this point the latter shows its greatest relative elevation and 
falls off towards the valley with a steep bank over one hundred feet 
high. The wall-like appearance of this bank probably suggested the 
story of an embankment which was to bring water to the plateau. In 
view of the configuration of the ground no serious attempt at irrigation 
by means of an aqueduct could ever have been made in this loeality·· 

1 Compare Ain-i- Akb., ii. p. 363, 1t is possible that of tho two Nilanigas which 
the Nilamata, 908, mentions besides the famous spring of that name, one was located 
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The Udar stretches ina north-westerly direction, for about six miles 
from the village of Vah?tór, with a breadth varying from two to three 
miles. It bears only scanty crops of Indian corn in patches, Being 
entirely devoid of water, it is à dry and barren waste, a haunt of jackals 
asinthe days when King Ksemngupta hunted over the 'Dimodarüranya,' ! 
The main features of the legend regarding it are well known to popular 
tradition throughout Kasmir, The inhabitants of the neighbouring 
villages also point to a spot on the Udar known as Sat*rüs Téng, as the 
site of Dümodnra's palace. A spring called Dümodar-Nàg in the village 
of Lülgüm, is believed to have served for the king's ablutions. 

To Yech belongs also the small village of Somarthug on the left 
bank of the Vitasta which according to the note of the old glossator 
A, marks the site of the temple of Visnu SaAMARASVAMIN mentioned by 
Kalhana.? Another old locality in Yech is probably marked by the 
hamlet of Hul¢thal to which Abi-l-Fazl refers, It is not shown on the 
Survey map, and I have not been able to ascertaip its exact position. 
Hal*thal is evidently a derivative of SALAsTHALA, the name given by 
Kalhana to a locality where a fight took place in the time of King 
Ananta.  Abü-l-Fazl mentions * Halthal' for its quivering tree. “ If 
the smallest brauch of it be shaken, the whole tree becomes tremulous.” 


Section VIII.— SOUTHERN DISTRICTS OF KRAMARAJYA. 


120.— To the west of Yech nnd reaching close up to the capital, 

i = lies the Pargana now called Dünts (map 

I zc eed eu 'Doonsoo'). Its »neient name is uncertain ; 

^ ` possibly it is intended by the name Deavinsati 

in the Lokaprakasa’s list of * Visayas.’ In Abü-l-Fazi's table of Parganas 

Düntis (*Dünsü') is already counted with Kamrüz, An old locality in 

it is Sil'pzr, a large village situated cire. 74° 45' long. 34° 1° lat. (map 

‘Shalipoor’). We may safely recognize in it the SELYAPURA of the 

Rájataraügini which is referred to as a place on the direct route from 
the Tó6s*maidàün Pass and the Karkotadranga to Srinagar.* 

Hukh^2lit?*r (map * Haklitri ') can safely be identified, in view of the 

name and the evidence of an old gloss, with S'tskArLETRA mentioned in the 


- 4 Compare Rajat, vi, 183, 

2 Seo note v, 25.—The onding -bug is not rare in Knímir village names, Accor- 
ding to Pandit tradition, it is derived from Skr. bhoga in the sense of * property 
granted for the agufract [of a temple ].' 

8 Seo note vii. 160; Ain-i-Akb., ii. p. 363. 

4 See Rájat. vii. 404 note; viii, 200, ` 
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Rajatarangini as n place where Stipas were erected by King Adokna,! 
I have not visited the village myself and am hence unable to "y 
whether there are any remains in the vicinity which could be attributed 
toStüpas. Kalhapa locates at Suskaletra the fierce battle in which 
King Jayapida recovered his kingdom. 

West of Düntg nnd towards the mountains of the Pir Pantgül lies 
the Pargana of Biru. Its old designation BAHURŪPA is derived from the 
spring of that name which is situnted at the present village of Birn, 
74° 39' long. 34° 1’ lat., aud is already referred to as a Tirtha in the 
Nilamata  Abü-l-Fazl knows the village and spring by an intermediate - 
form of the name, Biruwa, and mentions the miraculous power of the 
spring to healleprosy. Close to the village of Biru is Sun*pah in 
which we may, with an old glossator of the Ráàjataraügini, recognize 
SUVARNAPĀRÉVA, an Agrahfra of Lalitüdityn.* 

About four miles to the south-west of Biru we reach Khag, a 
considerable place. It is undoubtedly the Kuici or KnáAcorkA men- 
tioned by Kalhana as an Agrahüra both of King Khagendra and of 


Gopaditya.® 
Some miles north of Khāg an isolated spur known as Piskor 
projects into the level plain from the slopes of the Pir Panijgal Range. s 


At its eastern foot is the Puskaranüga, referred to as a Tirtha in the 
Nilamata and several older Mahatmyas, and still the object of a regular 
pilgrimage.“ Of the route which leads down into Biru from the Tóos^*. 
maidan Pass, and of KARKOTADRAÑGA, the watch station on it, we have 
already spoken above. 

Biru and Düntg are adjoined on the north by the Pargaya of 
Mafich®ham which extends eastwards as far as the Vitastü." It is 
probably intended by the name of Müksüsrama found in a single passage 
of Siivara aud in the Lokaprakasa, The village of Rat?sun, situated 
74° 38' long. 34? # lnt., is probably, as indicated by an old gloss, the 


L Compare Rajat, notes i, 102; iv. 473; Ks. Hukheliter is the direct phonetic 
derivative of the Skr. form. 

8 See Nilamata, 948, 1180, 1341 eq. The name Bahurüpa is given to the tract 
by Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 280, 810 riv. ii, 19, iii, 159; iv. 620, and ought to have been * 
shown on the map. | 

8 Ain-i-ALD., ii. p. 363. 

& Seo Rajat. iv, 673. 

6 Compare Rajat. i. 90, 340.. É 

6 Bee Nilamata, 1021, 1347. There were several other Pukara Tirthas in OH 
Kafmir, One was connected with the Sureívari pilgrimage and probnbly situated d 
in Phakh ; see Sarváv. v. 56 sqq. 

7 Bee Bir, iv. 351, 
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AmniSTOTSADANA of the Rüjataraügini. From this form the modern 


.name of the village can be derived withont difficulty, A temple is said 


to have been erected there by a queen of Baldditya. 


On the Vitasta some six miles below Srinagar is the small village of ` 


Malur which on the authority of Rajanaka Ratunakaptha may be identified 
with MArHANAPURA, a foundation of King Jayapida® Zaintkath, situated 
near marshy ground about two miles south-east of it, preserves the 
name of Zainu-l-‘abidin, its founder, and is mentioned as JAINAKOTTA 
by Jonaraja.® 

121. The Pargaga of Partsp3r (map ‘ Paraspoor’) which lies next 
to Máüch?*hóm, is one of small extent, but 
contains » site of great historical interest. It 
has received its name from the ancient PantHASAPURA, which King 
Lalitaditya had built as his capital.* The identity of the name Partspdr 
and Parihdsapura is evident on phonetic grounds and was well-known 
to the authors of the Persian abstracts of the Rajatarafgini. Yet 
curiously enough the site of Parihásapura had remained unidentified 
until I visited the spot in 1892 and traced the ruins of Lalitü litya'a 
great structures as described by Kallana, on the plateau known as the 
' Par?*spor Udar.’ 

This plateau rises south-east of Shád!pür, between the marshes of 
Paunzinór on the east and those of Hár*trath on the west. Its length 
is about two miles from north to south, and its greatest breadth not 
much over a mile. On the north this plateau is separated from the 
higher ground of Trigam by the Badrihél Nala which, as I have shown 
above, represents the old bed of the Vitastà previous to Suyya's regula- 
tion. On the other sides it is surrounded by marshes which for a great 
part of the year are still accessible by boats. Its general elevation is 
about one hundred feet. 

A broad ravine which cuts into the plateau from the south, and in 
which the village of Divar (map ‘ Diara’) nestles, divides it into two 
parts. On the south-western portion are the ruins of two large temples, 
much decayed, but still showing dimensions which considerably exceed 
those of the great temple of Martanda. On that part of the Udar which 
lies to the north-east and towards the Badrihél Nala, there is a whole 


Parihasapura, 


| Rajat. iii, 482, 

$ Compare Rajat. iv. 454. 

8 Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 1243. 

å For a detailed account of the site of Parihisapnra and its identification, com- 
paro Noto F, Rajat. iv. 194-204. The large scale map added to Note Ií shows the 
position of the several ruins in detail, 

& Bee § 70. 

J. 1. 25 
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series of rained structures, Among these three great buildings attract 
attention. As an indication of their size it may be mentioned that the 
ruined mound which marks the central shrine of the northernmost 
building has a diameter of nearly 300 feet. Though it consists now 
only of a confused heap of massive blocks it still rises toa height of 
over 30 feet from the ground. The enclosing quadrangle which can 
also be traced, measures about 410 feet square. At some distance 
from this group of ruins there is another smaller one at the soutli- 
eastern extremity of the plateau now known as Gurdan. 

[must refer for a more detailed account of these ruins and their 
relative position to the Note on Parihasapura, F, appended to my 
translation of the Chronicle. Here it will suffice to point out that tlie 
four great temples of Visgu Parihásake£ava, Muktakesava, Mahàüvarühn, 


Govardhanadhara as well as the Rajavihdra with its colossal image of . 


Baddha, which Kalhana mentions as Lalitáditya's chief structures at 
Parihàsapura, must all be looked for among these ruins. Their ex- 
tremely decayed condition makes an attempt at detailed identification 
difficult, : 

Still less we can hope to trace now the position of the numerous 
shrines, Liügas, Viháüras, etc. which are mentioned by Kalhnna as 
having been erected at the king's favourite residence by his queens and 
court. One of the great ruins of the northern group shows features 
characteristic of a Vihára and may be the Rüjavihüra. Some clue is 
also furnished by the name Gurdan attaching to the isolated ruins 
above mentioned. Gurdan is the common Kaámiri form of the name 
Govardhana, and hence points to these ruins being the remains of the 
temple called GOVARDHANADHARA, 

The state of utter destruction in which the ruins of Parihásapura, 

š are now found, is easily accounted for by the 
eee history of the site. Parihásapura ceased to be 
the royal residence already under the son of 

its founder. The Chronicle distinctly records of King Vajraditya that 
he withdrew the various foundations which his father Lalitüáditya had 
made there) When a century Inter King Avantivarman effected his 
great regulation of the Vitasta, the bed of the river and its junction with 
the Sindhu was diverted to Shid'pir, nearly three miles away from Pari- 
büsapura. This change must have still more serionsly diminished the 
importance of the latter. The ruinous condition into which Paribása- 
pura must have fallen only one and a half centuries after its foundation, 


1 See Rajat, iv. 207-216. 
3 Rajat. iv. 395. 
* Bee abore, $$ 70, 71, 
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is shown by the fact that Samkaravarman (a.D. 883-902) carried away 
from ,it materials for the construction of his new town and temples at 
Pattana (Patan ).! 

Some of the shrines of Parihüsapura, however, survived to n later 
period. Thus we find the colossal copper statue of Buddha at the 
Rájavihüra mentioned as one of the few sacred images which escaped 
being melted down in the reign of King Harsa (A.D. 1089-1101). Also 
a great religious festival established at Parihasapura by Lalitaditya 
scems to have been held still in Kalhaga's time? In the rising which 
led to the downfall of Harga, Paribasapura was occupied by the pre- 
tender Uccala "Ihe steep slopes of the plateau and the marshes around 
made it a position of military value. When Uccala had suffered a 
defeat some of the routed rebels threw themselves into the Rájavihára, 
which was subsequently burned down. After this, Harsa carried away 
and broke up the famous silver statue of Visnu which had been placed 
by Lalitaditya in the temple of Parihasakesava. 

The final destruction of the temples is attributed by Abū-l-Fazl 
and the Muhammadan chroniclers to Sikandar Bitshikast. The 
former records the tradition that after the destraction of the lofty 
temple of * Paraspür' a copper tablet with a Sanskrit inscription was 
discovered which predicted its destruction ' after the lapse of eleven 
hundred years' by one Sikandars This prophecy post factum shows 
that its author, whoever he may have been, was rather weak in histori- 
cal chronology. Parihüsapura had been founded only about six aod 
a half centuries before Sikandar Butshikast's time? At the beginning 
of the eighteenth century the ruins seem still to have been in a somewhat 
better condition than now. Both Muhammad ‘Azim and Narayan Kaul 
mention them and speak particularly of fragments of a large monolithic 
column. Tradition seems to bave connected these fragments with the 
pillar of Garuda which Kalhana mentions as having been set up by Lalità- 
ditya, The huge square block of stone still visible on the top of the 
northernmost mound is perhaps one of them. 


| See Rajat, v. 161. 

$ Sco Rajat. iv, 242 sq. For tho temple of Rámnaavamin which was seou empty 
in Kalhana's time, compare iv. 275, 334 sq. 

5 Rajat. vii. 1326 4qq. 

A Seo Ain-i-Akb., i. p. 364. 

5 Exactly the same tradition i» now current among the Purohitas of Vij*bror 
about the destruction of the Vijayeivara image. This alleged inscription is said to 
have ran: Ekaádaéafatam varja Sikendaramuahabala 1 biemilla iti mantrena nafyante 
Vijayefvara t The curions Sanskrit of this doggrel is an indication that ita author 
have belonged himself to the noble guild of the Bachbattas. 


may probably 
p. 50; also footnote 16 to Note F, on Paribásspura. 


6 Compare Wirsov, Ersay, 
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The ruins of Parihüsapura have served ever since S'amkaravarman'a 
time as quarries for stone-material Their position near to navig- 
able water-channels made them particularly convenient for this 
purpose. Since 1892 when I first saw the ruins, till 1596 many large 
stone-blocks have found their way as road metal into the new Tonga 
Road which passes the plateau on the south, On my report steps were 
subsequently taken by the Darbar to stop this vandalism and prevent 
ita recurrence. 

122. We have already above when describing the old bed of the 

Vitastü near Paribüsapura, had occasion to 

d refer to the village of T'rigam, the ancient Tri- 

GRÁMT. It lies about one and a half miles to 
the north-east of the Par*spór ruins, The place is mentioned already in 
Lalitáditya's time in connection with au affray which took place at 
Paribüsapura.! The .Bón?sar (* Bhavanasaras ?) lake to the west of 
Trigüm is visited as a subsidiary Tirtha on the Kapálamocana pilgrimage. 
The ruined temple south of Trigam which I believe may be identified 
with the VaisvasvAMiN temple, has already been mentioned in our 
remarks on the site of the old confluence. 

A ruined site which lies opposite to Vainyasvimin on the western 
side of the Trigim swamp, may for reasons set forth elsewhere be taken 
for tbe old Visnusvümin temple.? This is named by Kalhana as having 
been situated opposite to the Vainyasvamin shrine on the other side of 
the old confluence. The passage of the Chronicle describes the temple 
of Visnusvamin as belonging already to Phalapura, while Vainyasvamin 
was counted with Parihésapura. 

From this and some other indications I conclude that PHALAPURA 
was the designation of a small territorial subdivision which probably 
extended along the present left bank of the Vitastà near Shüd!pür.? 
The site at which I locate the Visnusvümin temple, was included in 
recent times in the riveraine Pargana of Saira-l-mawazi‘ Payin (map 
‘ Salimozapaieen '). This, we know from .Abü-l-Fazl, was created 
already before Akbar's time and probably absorbed Phalapura as well 
as other minor tracts.* Phalapnra had received its designation from 
n locality of that name which Lalitaditya had fonnded apparently before 
Parihadsapura,’ just as the latter gave its name to the Pai*spor Pargaga. 


1 Seo Rajat. iv, 323 «gq. 

3 Compare Rajat. Note I, v. 97-100, 5 12. 
8 See Rajat. Note I, § 13. 

4 See Ain-i- Akb., ii, p. 367. 

š Compare Rajat, iv. 184, 673. 
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Descending by the left bank of the Vitastü for abont five miles 


Jayapura. below Shüd!pür, we approach the site of king ` 


Jayüpida's capital, the ancient JavapumgA ! It 
is marked by the present village of And*rkoth, This consista of two 
distinct parts. One lies on an island in the marshes opposite Sambal and 
the other facing the former on the strip of laud which separates these 
marshes from the Vitastà. On the island there are conspicuous remains 
of ancient temples which have been first examined and described by 
Prof. Bühler? They are attributed by the local tradition to King 
»Jayüpid.' The identity of Aud*rkoth with King Jayapida’s town is 
also well-known to the Srinagar Pandits, As S'rivara still uses the term 
Jayapura or Jayapidapura for the designation of the present And*rkoth, 
we can easily understand the survival of the tradition. 

Kalhana’s description of the town indicates clearly the situation 
of the latter and also accouuts for its modern name. Jayápida accord- 
ing to this notice had the castle (koffa) of Jayapura built in the middle 
of a lake, after having the ground required for it filled up, as the legend 
asserte,"by the help of Ráksasas. There he constructed a large Vihāra 
with Buddha images, a temple of Ked4ava (Visnu), and several other 
shrines ; other sacred structures were erected by his ministers. Besides 
Jayapura the king built on ground recovered from the lake another 
place, called DvànAvATI, in imitation of Krsna's famous town by the 
sea-shore. Kalhana notes that in his own time Jayapura was popularly 
designated as the 'Inner Castle ' (dbhyantara kotta) while Dvüravati 
was known as the * Outer Castle’ (6ühya kofta ). 

The present name AND*RKOTH (from Skr. *Antarakotta) is the direct 
derivative of this popular designation of Jayapura. It has in the course 
of time been extended also to the site on which originally Dváüravati 
stood. In my note on the passage I have shown that Jayapura must be 
identified with the island portion of And*rkoth, while the remains in 
that part of the village which lies on the lake shore opposite, belong to 
Dvaravati. ‘These remains are far less extensive than those on the 
island. This is in full agreement with the fact that Kalhana men- 


1 For a detailed note on the position of the twin towns Jayapura-Dvaravat!, 
gee Rajat. iw. 501-511, Fora map showing the site on a larger scalo refer to Note 
1, v. 07-100. 

2 See Report, pp. 13 «qq. where the topography and ruins of And9rkoó(h are 
described in detail, General Cunningham had already heard of the identity of 
Andérkéth with Jayipida’s town but he does not scem to have visited the place; 
Anc. Geogr, p. 101. Owing to tho erroneous location of Parihasapura on the right 
bank of tho Vítaatà opposite Sambal, there is n good deal of confusion in his notes 
on the two capitals, 
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tions great religions buildings only in Jayapura and not in Dvaravati. 


* The latter is, indeed, referred to only in connection with the foundation 


of Jayapura and does not appear ever to have been a place of import- 
ance, We can thus understand why its original name Dváravati and 
its subsequent designation ' Outer Castle’ have both completely dis- 
appeared. The distance between the island and the opposite Inke shore 
being only about four hundred yards at the narrowest point, the name 
of the far more important ‘Inner Castle ' was naturally extended also 
to this outlying suburb. 

The term kotta which Kalhana repeatedly applies to Jayapura, and 
which is contained also in its popular designation, is justified by its 
position surrounded on all sides by water. The limited extent of the 
island precludes the belief of Jayapura ever having been a populous 
place. But it retained a certain importance far longer than Parihdsa- 
pura and served occasionally as a royal residence even in late times. 
Queen Kota, the last of the Hindu rulers of Kasmir, retired to Jayapura, 
and there she was murdered by her husband, the adventurer Shahmir 
(a-b. 1339)  Zainu-l-'ábidin restored the town which had fallen into 
decay and built there a new palace on the lake-shore.® 

We have no distinct information as to the old course which the 
Vitastü followed in the neighbourhood of Jayapura previous to Avanti- 
varman's regulation, If our views on tho subject as above indi- 
cated are right, the main channel of the river must then have passed 
through the marshes west of Jayapura. Notwithstanding the change 
subsequently effected, J ayapida’s town did not lose its convenient access 
to river communication, The great canal known as Nër which, as we 
saw, is in reality nothing but an old river-bed, rnns bnt a short distance 
to the south-west of And*rkoth. A branch of it which is much used by 
boats even at the present day though not shown on the map, passes still 
actually along the old Ghats on the south side of the And*rkoth island. 

It seems probable that Jayapura owed its preservation from the fate of 

Parihüsapura in part at least to the retention of a convenient waterway. 

In Abü.l-Fazl's time And*rkóth gave its name to a separate small 
Pargana. 

123. From the marshy tracts south of the Volur which we havo 

. approached at And*rkoth, we may return once 

— —— ` more to Par?*apor. Crossing the swamps 

formed west of the Par*spór plateau by tbe 


1 Rajat. iv. 606, 512; vii. 1626. Srivara, iv. 540, 545, applies to Jayapura the 
pr durga, * fort.’ 
3 See Jonar. 300. 
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Sukhnüg and other bill streams, we come to the considerable district 
of Béngil, Itis often referred in the Rüjataratgipi and the other . 
Chronicles by its ancient name of BnáwarLA,! No old localities belong- 
ing to it are mentioned in our texts, unless we may count with Büngil 
the closely adjuceut Patan situated on the shore of the Pambasar marsh, 
cive, 74° 37' long. 34^ 10° lat. ° 

This large village occupies the site chosen by King Samkaravar- 
man (a.D. 883—902) for the town which was to bear his name. Kalhana, 
however, informs us that Samkarapura “ subsequently lost its proper. 
appellation and became known only by the name Parrana, ' the town.'" 8 
This somewhat general designation still survives in the present Pafan. 
Kalhana sees in this disappearance of the original appellation the just 
retribution of fate for the king's eruelty and other bad qualities. Yet 
the old name must have long lingered on by the side of the popular 
*Pattana, For Ksemendra mentions S'amkarapura, and Kalhana him- 
self speaks of the ‘town of Samkaravarman” when subsequently refer- 
ring to events of bis own time. Pandit tradition too has retained a 
recollection of the founder of Pattana and its original name. 

S'amkaravarman is said to have carried off “ whatever was of value 
at Parihasapura," in order to raise the fame of his own town. At the 
sume time Kalhana plainly tells us that * what gave fame to that town 
was only what is still to be found at Pattana,—manufacture of woollen 
cloths, trade in cattle, and the like."* 

The only ancient remains of any pretension which can now be 
found at Patan, are, in fact, the ruins of the two temples which were 
erected there by Samkaravarman and his queen Sugandha.5 These 
shrines which bore the names of Samkaragaurifa and Sugandiesa are 
structures of no great dimensions and are without the fine quadrangular 
courts which enclose all more important Kasmirian temples. They 
have been fully described by General Cunningham and others. Kalhana 
when mentioning these buildings ironically alludes to kings who like 
bad poets take the materials for their works from others’ property. 
This combined with the immediately following mention of S'amkaravar- 
man's exploitation of Parihasapura, makes it probable that the buildiug 
materinls for these very temples were taken from the ruins of Parihüsa- 
pura. "This could have easily been done, owing to the convenient water- 


| Seo Rajat. vii. 498 note. 

8 Seo Rajat, v. 166 note. 

5 Compare v. 213. 

4 Compare Samay. ti. 13; Rajat, viii, 2488, 3130. 
5 Rajat, v. 161 sg, 

6 Compare Réjat, v. 165 note, 
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route offered by the marshes which stretch between Par*aptr and 
Patan, a distance of only seven miles, 

Though S'amkarapura owed thus to its founder but little that 
could secure distinction, yet the site he had chosen for it was one likely 
to retain some importauce. Patan still lies on the direct road between 
Srinagar and Baramula, retkoned at two daily marches, and has probably 
always just as now been the half-way station between the. two places. 
Considering that Baramila is the starting point of the ronte to the 
west, traffic and trade were thus sure to be attracted to Samkaravar- 
man’s town. We find it referred to as a local centre still in Kalhapa's 
time, and it has remained to the present day a large and thriving place. 

Patan figures as n separate Pargana in Abü-l-Fazls list. A 
popular tradition has it that when Todar Mal, Akbar's minister, was 
arranging for the redistribution of Parganas, he inndvertently omitted 
the Patan village at which he was just then encamped. To remedy the 
mistake Patan with its immediate vicinity was made into an additional 
Pargana.! However this may be, we find Patan subsequently named 
as the chief place of the Til*gim Pargana.* At the last settlement it 
became the headquarters of one of the new Tahsils. 

The Pambasar lake which stretches to the east of Patan as far as 
the *Gond Ibrahim’ and ‘Adin River’ of the mop, is referred to by 
Kalhana under the name of PAMPASARAS. King Harsa seems to have 
extended or regulated it The Karéwa ground to the west of Patan 
with the deep valleys which intersect it, forms the Pargana of Til®gam. 
It is mentioned in the Fourth Chronicle, 780, by the name of Tatta- 
GRAMA. 

About four miles to the north-west of Patan and on the high road 

to Bárámüla lies Tüpar, a considerable village. 

Pratepapure. On the evidence of an old gloss and several 
passages of the Chronicles, it can be safely identified with the ancient 
PuarArAPURA. The latter was founded by King Pratipaditya-Dur- 
lnbhaka, the father of Lalitaditya, probably in the second half of the 
seventh century. When visiting the place in 1892 I found close to the 
road two ruined mounds covered with large slabs and architectural 
fragments evidently marking the sites of old temples. Since then, I 

am informed, most of these remains have been turned into road metal 
by the native contractors employed in the construction of the new cart- 


road to Srinagar. 


1 Seo Bares, Gazetteer, p. 2. 
3 See MooncRort, ii, p. 113; Viens, ii, 166. 
3 Boe Rajat. vii, 940 note, 

è Compare Rajat, iv. 10 note, 
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124. The district through which the Vitastā flows immediately 

District of Kruhin, ` before leaving the Valley, bears now the name 

of Kruhin. The ancient form of this name is 

unknown unless the Lokaprakáésa's * Krodhanavisaya’ may be connected 

with the tract. Kruhin extends along both sides of the river, but its 
greater portion lies on the left bank. 

Proceeding on the road towards Büramüla and at a distance of 
about six miles from the latter place, we pass on our right tbe village 
of Kdnispor. It is identified by an old glossator of the Rajatarangipi 
and by the Persian Chroniclers with the ancient KawiskAPURA. The 
latter is mentioned in the Ràájataraügini as a town founded by the 
Turuska king Kaniska,! whom we know as the great Indo-Scythian or 
Kusana ruler from the coins and Buddhist tradition. There are no 
conspicuous remains above ground at K&nispor, but old coins and carved 
stones are occasionally extracted from an old mound near the village. 

We have already had occasion to speak of the important position 

Varithamata, occupied by the ancient twin towns HuSskKAPURA 

and VaRAHAMÜLA. Built on the banks of the 
Vitastá immediately above the gorge through which the river leaves 
the Valley, they form the starting-point on the great route of com- 
munication to the west. It is unnecessary to refer here again to the 
commercial and other advantages which have made this site one of 
great importance from ancient times to the present day. 

Varahamila, situated on the right river-bank, has left its name to 
the present town of Varahmul, usually called Büraámüla by Panjabis 
and other foreigners.) The name Varáhamüla or Varahamila—both 
forms occur in our texts—is itself derived from the ancient Tirtha of 
Visnu Adi-Varaha who was worshipped here evidently since early 
times. From it the site of the town and its whole neighbourhood 


` received also the designation of Vardhaksetra. Various legends related 


at length in the WVarahaksetramühàátmya and often alluded to in the 
Nilamata and the other Mahatmyas, connect this sacred site and the 
Tirthas of the immediate neighbourhood with the Varaha or Boar 
incarnation of Vispu. An abstract of these legends as well as an 
accurate description of the scanty remains of ancient date to be found 
at the several Tirthas, has been given by Prof. Bühler,’ 


L Compare Rajat. i. 16 note. General Cunningham's suggested identification 
of Kaniskapura with ' Kü&mpór,' on tho road from Srinagar to Supiyan, is unsupport- 
ed by any evidence, The place is really called Khimpodr and has no anciont 
remains whatever. | 

s For detailed references regarding Vardhamsla and Varéhaksetra, seo Rajat. 
vi, 186 note. 
8 Seo Report, pp. 11 #94. 


J. 1. 26 
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The ancient temple of Varüha which seems to have been one of tho 
most famous shrines of Kadmir, is repeatedly 
mentioned by Kalhana, According to the 
tradition of the local Purohitas it stood near the site of the present 
Kotitirtha, at the western extremity of the town and close to the river- 
bank. Some ancient Liügas and sculptures found at the Kotitirtha 
may have originally belonged to the temple. The destruction of its 
sacred image is noted by Jonaraja in the reign of Sikandar Bütshikast.! 
A short distance below this site where a steep spur runs down to 
the river-bed, stood the ancient watch-station, still known as Drang, 
which has already been described. A bridge over the Vitasté existed 
nt Varüáhamüla already in old Gomes? 
It cannot be doubted that Varühamüla is a very ancient place. 
It enjoyed the advantage of being on the. right river-bank, which is 
followed by the old ronte down the Vitasté Valley. But on the other 
hand the contracted nature of the ground which it occupies, between the 
hill-side and the river, did not favour the development of n large town. 
On this account we find that the twin town of Husxarvra built on the 
open plain of the opposite bank was iu ancient times the larger of the 
two places. 
Huskapura is mentioned by Kalhana as the town built by King 
Ë. Huska, the Taruska, and is often referred to 
SES in his subsequent narrative. Its name sur- 
vives in that of the small village of Uskiir, situated about two miles to , 
the south-east of the present Bür&ámüla. The identity of Uskür and 
Huşkapura, correctly noted already by General Cunningham, is well- 
known to Srinagar Pandits, and is indicated also by an old glossator of 
the Rajatarangipi. Kalhana in one passage distinctly includes Hug- 
kapura within Varahakgetra, ie, the sacred environs of the Varaha 
Tirtha,* and the same location is implied by numerous other references 
in the Chronicle. 
King Hugka of the Ràjataraügipi has long ago been identified with 
the Indo-Scythian ruler who succeeded Kanigka, the Huvigka of the 
inscriptions and the OOHpKI of the coins. The foundation of Huska- 
pura falls thus probably within the first century of our era. Hiuen 
Tsiang, as we saw, spent bis first night after passing through the = 
western entrance of the kingdom, ina convent of Hu-se-kia-lo or Hus- 
kapura. Albšrüni too knows ' Üshkáürá ' opposite to Bürámüla. 


Temple of Varaha. 


1 Compare Jonar. 600. 

8 See Rajat. viii, 413. 

8 For detailed references ns to Huskapura: Upkir, ace Rájat, i. 168 note. 
* Beo Anc. Geogr., PP. 99 83. 

t Bee vi. 186. 
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Kalhana mentions Hugkapura far more frequently than Variha- 
mila. The conclusion to be drawn berefrom as to the relative impor- 
tance of the two places in Hindu times, is confirmed by the frequent 
references which the Chronicle makes to religious buildings erected in 
Huskapura. Of King Lalitaditya-Muktipida it is recorded that he 
built there the great temple of Visgu Muktasvümin and a large Vihüra 
with a Stüpa.! Ksemagupta who sought the sacred soil of Vürühaksetra 
in his fatal illness, had founded two Mathas nt Hugknapura.* 

At present foundations of ancient buildings can be traced at 
numerous points of the plain which stretches from the left river-bank 
towards the low hills behind Uskür. These remains as well as two 
colossal Lingas still in situ have already been noted by Bishop Cowie.* 
About 400 yards to the west of the village are the much-damaged 
remains of a Stipa, which had4been found still intact by Bishop Cowie and 
photographed in that condition by Major Cole (1870). Subsequently it 
was dug into and partly levelled down “ by some Sáhib's order," as the 
villagers told me. Of this excavation I have not been able to trace a 
report. But General Cunningham refers to an ancient coin of the 
Taxila type whioh was found in this Stüpa and had come iuto his 
possession.* 

It is possible that this Stipa was identical with the one which 
King Lalitáditya erected at Huskapura. Of the Vih&ra which Kalhana 
mentions in connection with the king's Stapa, I have shown elsewhere 
that it was in all probability the same convent which Ou-k'ong refers 
to under the name of Moung-ti Vibadra.£ The Moung-ti of the Chinese 
transcription seems to represent a prakritized form of the shortened 
name Mukta or Mukta. The latter forms which are abbreviations 
(bhimavat) for Muktüpida, occur also in the designations of other re- 
ligious buildings erected by that king (Muktükefíava, Muktasvimin). 

As we do not meet with the name of Huskapura in any of the 
later Chronicles it may be assumed that its importance did not survive 
the time of Hindu rule. 


1 See Rajat. iv. 188. 

3 Rajat. vi. 186. 

8 Soo J. A. S. B., 1866, p. 123. 

4 See Coins of Anc. India, p. 62. 

6 Compare Notes on Ou-k'ong, pp. 5 514. i Rájat. iv. 188 note. 
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Secrion IX.—Tne Norrsers Districrs or Kaamanisya. 


125. The ancient localities in the Vitastàá Valley below Varāha- 
mila have been noted by us already in connection with the route which 
lends through it, We may therefore proceed now to those Parganas 
of the ancient Kramarajya which lie to the north of the river aud the 
Volar lake. 

The district which adjoins Kruhin in this direction, is known as 

Hamal (map ‘Hummel'). Its ancient name 
District of Gambia. was SAMALA from which the former designation 
is the direct phonetic derivative.! S'amàlàü is very frequently mentioned 
in the last two Books of the Rüjataraügini, particularly on account of 
its feudal chiefs or Damaras who played a prominent part in all the 
civil wars of the later reigns. The pretender Bhikgücara in particular 
had his most powerful adherents in S'amálà and often took refuge with 
them. The village of VANAGRAMA which is mentioned on one of these 
occasions, is probably identical with the present Vangdm, situated circ, 
74° 25' long. 34° 19' lat.  Kükaruha, another place in S'amálà, referred 
to in connection with Bhiksücara's campaigns, cau no longer be traced. 

To the north of Hamal we reach the Pargaga of Mach!pür 

(map ‘ Mochipoora.) Its ancient name is no- 

— where mentioned. In it lies the sacred site 
of SvaxaMBHÜ which owing to the apparently 
voleanic phenomenon there observed has from early times been renowned 
asa Tirtha. Kalhana in his introduction duly notes the ‘ Self-created 
Fire’ (Svayambha), which “rising from the womb of the earth, 
receives with numerous arms of flame the offerings of the sacrificers." 5 

The spot meant is still known as Svayambha, or to the villagers as 
Suyam. It lies on a low ridge about half a mile south-west of the 
village of Nich*hóm (not shown on map) and about one and a half miles 
north of Teak*vadar (map ‘ Sheikwadda.’) Visiting it in 1592 I found 
there in a shallow hollow the soil bright red like burned clay and 
furrowed by narrow fissures. In certain years steam has been known 
to issue from these fissures. The ground then becomes sufficiently hot 
to boil the S'ráddha offerings of the pilgrims who at such times flock to 
the site in great numbers. The phenomenon which may be cither truly 
volcanic or, according to a modern authority, be caused by hidden seams 
of coal taking fire, was last observed in the year 1876. Occurrences at 


1 eo Rajat. vii. 150 note. 
8 Bee Rajat. viii. 1438, 
H Boe Rajat, i. 34, and for further references the note thereon. 
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the beginning of the present century are referred to by Mr. Vigne and 
Dr. Falconer.  Abü-l-Fazl too mentions the phenomenon at ‘Soyam. - 

Considering the rarity of the occasions when this manifestation of 
the ‘Self-created Fire’ is observed and the pilgrimage performed, the 
total absence of ancient remains cannotsurprise us. There is, however, a 
Mahatmya of the Tirtha, and the latter is also referred to in the 
Nilamata. <A pilgrimage which King Uccala (a.p. 1101-11) made to 
Svayambhi gives Kalhana occasion to acquaint us with some localities 
of the neighbourhood. The king who was stopping in Kramarajya, 
is said to have started for the village of VannaTACAKRA with a small 
retinue to see the miracle there. On his way which took him past the 
village of KAMBALEŠVARA, he was set upon in a deep mountain gorge by 
robbers from whom he escaped only with difficulty. 

I believe, the places mengioned in connection with this adventure, 
can still be identified without difficulty. "WVarhatacakra is probably the 
present T'sak*vadar, tsak* being the ordinary Ká. form for Skr. cakra and 
vadar the phonetic derivative of Varhafa-.* Cases of village names in 
which the two component parts, being originally distinct names, can 
alternate in their position, are by no means unfrequent in Kaámir. 
Thus we have now Dürü-Süd*por aud Sad*por-Dara, etc. 

In Kambalesvara we may safely recognize the present village of 
Krambhar, situated about six miles north-east of Svayambhü ; for the 
ending -har as the derivative of Skr. -efvara, compare Triphar < Tripures- 
vara, etc. The way from Krambhar to Svayambha leads through the 
valley of the Panjtar stream. The latter as I convinced myself by 
personal inspection on a tour in 1892, passes above Hàjpór a narrow 
thickly-wooded gorge. The path which follows the tortuous course of 
the stream at the bottom of the gorge, offers excellent opportunities for 
an ambuscade such as described by Kalhana. 

Bad®rkal, a small village, about four miles south-east of Krambhar, 
has a small local Tirtha marked by a spring and some old Ligas. It 
is visited on the pilgrimage to Svayambhü and mentioned by the name 
of BHADRAKALI in the Mahatmya of the latter. 

126. The Pargana of Uttar stretching along the foot of the range 

towards the Kiganganga, forms the extremo 
Distriot of Uttara. north-west of the Kaśmir Valley. A passage 


L Soo Viers, Travels, ii. p. 280; LAWRENCE, Valley, p. 42, 

2 Ain-i-Akb., ii. p. 365. 

8 Compare Rajat. viii. 260 aq. note. 

à For medial Skr, r > K&S. d compare e.g., Bhaffdraka[mafha > Brgdi[ mar 
for ( > r, eg. Késthaváfa > Kag{*vdr. 

6 For detailed evidence on the phonetic points alluded to, see Rajat, viii, 250 noto. 
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of the Rajatarangipi records its ancient name UTTARA, and refers also to 
Guoga ns a locality situated in it.! The place meant is undoubtedly 
the present Gus situated in the centre of Uttar, near the confluence of 
the Kamil River and the stream coming from Lólau. It is the starting- 
point for the S'áradá pilgrimage and is mentioned correctly as Ghosa 
in tho Saradamahitmya. 

About ten miles higher up the Kümil river lies the village of 

Pünz!gám, circ. 74° 7’ long. 34° 29’ lat. I take its position from Major 
Bates’ Gazetteer; the ‘Atlas of India’ mnp does not show the place. 
It is in all probability identical with PARNCiGRAMT, mentioned by Kalhana 
in connection with the surrender of the pretender Bhoja.* I have not 
been able to visit this portion of the district, and Major Bates' reference 
to Panz'gim attracted my attention only after the preparation of my 
map. . 
In the extreme north-east of Uttar and within a mile of each other, 
we have. the old villages of Drang and Hñy%hhëm, referred to by Kalhana 
under their ancient designations of Drañaa and HaàvAégAMA.* The 
latter place, as its name shows, marks the position of an old frontier 
wntch-station towards the Kisgangangü. We have already seen that 
there isa route leading past it to Sardi, the ancient Tirtha of S'áradü 
situated on that river. 

Dranga and Hüyüérama are both mentioned hy Kalhana in connec- 
tion with the siege of the Sirabsila castle which took place in his own 
time. A brief reference may therefore be made here both to this 
stronghold and the neighbouring shrine of S'aradà, though they are both 
situated outside the limits of the Kasmir Valley. 

197. The introduction of the Rájataraügipi mentions the temple 
o of the goddess Sarada amongst the foremost 
Tho Tirtha of Sarada. Tirthas of Kaémir t It was "rell known even 
far beyond the frontiers of Kaémir. Albérini had heard of it,* and a 
story recorded in a Jaina life of the great grammarian Hemncandra 
proves that its fame had spread even to far-off Gujrat. 


1 See Rajat. vi. 281. 

3 See Rajat. viii. 3124. 

8 There seems to be good reason to suspect that TARAMGLAKA, à place repeated- 
ly referred to in connection with Bhoja's last campaign, lay somewhere in or near 
Uttar. Unfortunately this locality which is of importance also for other portions 
of Kalhaņa's narrative, has not yet been identified ; see note vii. 1907, 

A For Haydtrama, seo Rajat. viii. 2937 note; for Dratga, viii. 2507 note, also 

B, i. 97. | 
SCH The position and history of the temple of Sirada have been fully discussed in 
Note B, i. 37. 

é Beo India, i. p. 117. 
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Notwithstanding this former celebrity the S'àrada shrine is now 
almost completely forgotten by the Pandits of Srinagar and the great 
mass of the Brahman population of the Valley. Fortunately, however, 
tradition had been more tenacious in the immediately adjoining tracta 
of Kamrüz. Guided by it I was able to ascertain the position of the 
ancient Tirtha at the present Sardi, situated circ. 74^ 15' long. 34° 48' 
lat., on the right bank of the Kisangangá. 

My note on Rajat. i. 37 (B) gives a detailed account of the tour 
which in 1892 led me to the Tirtha as well as a description of the 
ancient temple still extant at the site. The situation of the shrine 
corresponds exactly to Kalhana's description. Immediately in front of 
it the sacred stream of the MapnuMaTT falls into the Kiganganga, while 
another confluence, that with the Sarasvati river coming from the 
north, is also visible from the jemple. 

In Jonaràája's time the shrine was still sufficiently popular to attract 
a visit even from Sultén Zainu-l-'àbidin.! Soon afterwards appar- 
ently the miracle-working image of the goddess was destroyed.  Abü-l- 
Fazl, however, still notes the sanctity of the site and correctly indicates 
its position on the bank of the Madhumati.* 

The subsequent neglect of this Tirtha must be ascribed chiefly to 
the obstacles to the pilgrimage which arose from the troubled political 
condition of the Upper Kisanganga Valley. The Bomba chiefs of the 
latter had made themselves independent in the later Mughal and Pathin 
times. Their predatory inroads often threatened the adjacent tracts of 
Kagmir while their own territory became practically inaccessible to 
peaceful pilgrims. It is only since the advent of the Sikhs that the 
pilgrimage to Sarada's seat was revived. Itis probable that the difi- 
culties here briefly indicated must be held to account for the several 
substitute Tirthas of S'àradà which are now to be found in various parts 
of Kasmir proper. 

My visit to the old ' S'áradasthana' also enabled me to identify with 

£ certainty the site of the SrRAHéIrLĀ Castle. The 

Sirahsila Castle. latter had been the scene of a memorable 
siege by King Jayasimha's troops which Kalhana describes at length.® 
The accurate topographical data furnished in this account prove clearly 
that the castle occupied the top of the steep ridge which projects into the 
Kisangaügü valley about two and a half miles below the S'aradà temple. 


1 Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 1056-71. This visit apparently took place An. 1422. 

$ Ain-i-Akb., ii. pp. 365 sg. Abi-l-Fazl places Sšradš's stone temple * at two 
daya’ distance from Hichimin,” i.e. Hay*hóm. 

8 Rajat, viii, 2492-2709. The position of Sirahféiláà and tho evidence for ita 
identity with the ' Gapes Ghàti ' hill have been fully discussed in my Note L, viii, 2492, 
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The several incidents of the siege, in particular those connected with 
the attempted escape of the pretender Bhoja, became at once easily 
intelligible on a close inspection of this site. The ridge bears now the 
name of Ganes Ghüti, from a curious rock formation on its side which 
resembles the head of an elephant and is accordingly worshipped as a 
'Svayambhü' representation of the elephant-faced god. It is very 
probable that the older name SiraAsilà which means literally * the rock 
; of the head,' owed its origin also to this very rock. 
128. Returning from our excursion to the Kisangafigi and the 
confines of the Dard country, we enter im- 
— — of Liaw, mediately to the east of Drang-Hày*hóm the 
ain*gir. pits 
Parganas usually called Lolab. Its proper 
Kaémiri name is Lélau, derived from Skr. LAULAHA.J In the picturesque 
valley which forms this district, no old logalities can be specified. ` — 

Lolau is adjoined on the south by the Pargaun of Zain%gir 
which comprises the fertile Karéwa tract between the Volur and the 
left bank of the Pohur River. It received its present name from 
Zainu-l-abidin who is credited with having carried irrigation canals 
from the Pohur to the Udar ground of Jamacini.2 The earlier name of 
this tract can no longer be traced. ] 

The chief place in it is the town of Saópür, the ancient SUYYAPURA, 
the foundation of which by Suyya, Avantivarman's engineer, has 
already been mentioned.  Sópür which lies a short distance below 
the point where the Vitast& leaves the Volur, has retained its import- 
ance to this day, and is still a town of over 8000 inhabitants. It 
has during recent times been the .official head-quarters for the whole 
of Kamrüz. From a passage of S'rivara it appears that this had 
been the case already at an earlier period. Relating a great confia- 
gration which destroyed Snyyapura in Zainu-l-'ábidin's time, this 
Chronicler tells us that in it perished the whole of the official archives 
relating to Kramarajya. The royal residence, however, escaped and the 
town itself was again built up by the king in great splendour. Of 
this, however, nothing has remained; nor does the town now show 
older remains of any interest. 

The suggested identity of the village Zélur (map *Zohlar') in the 
north-west part of Zain*gir with JártoRA once mentioned as a founda- 
tion of King Janaka,® is doubtful, resting only on the resemblance of 


1 Compare Rajat. vii. 124] note. 

$ Sco Jonar. (Bo. od.) 1449-56 ; nlso Sriv. i. 562 sq.; iii, 09, 78, 
8 Compare for Sayyspara, Rajat. v. 118 note, 

* Compare Sriv. i, 660 sqq. 

b Bee Rajat. i, 98, 
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the names. The large village of Bumai (map 'Bambai'), situated ` 


74° 30' long. 34° 22' lat, may be Kalhana’s BuinattxA. The name 

Bumai can be traced back without difficulty to the older form; but the 

context of the single passage in which Bhimatikà is mentioned, does 
not supply any evidence as to its location.! 

Round the north shore of the Volur lake there stretches in a semi- 

| circle the district of Khuy*hóm. Its ancient 

District of P Es 

Khüyüórama. name is given by Kalhana as KHÜYASEAMA 

while S'üvara and the Lokaprakaéa, with = 

slight varintion, call it Khoyáérama.? The old route which led up to 


the Madhumati stream and over the Pass of DUGDHAGHATA or Dudtkhot ` 


into the Darad territory on the Kigangaügá, has been already fully 
described. 

Iu connection with a Darad invasion which was directed into 
Kasmir by this ronte, we read of MàrnGRAMA as the place where the 
invading force encamped.* This is certainly the present village of 
Mütr*güm situated close to the foot of the Trag*bal Pass, circ. 74° Ach 
long. 34° 28' lat. It lies just at the point where the route along the 
Madhumati debouches into an open valley, and is the first place where 
a larger camp could conveniently be formed. 

The tract on the north-east shore of the Volur appears in old times 
to have formed a separate small sub-division called Evenaka. It is 
once mentioned by Kalhana, and also referred to in the Tirthasamgraha.* 
But the evidence is not suffieient for a certain location. To it 
may possibly have belonged also the village of Sudtrkath, cire. 74° A3 
long. 34° 18’ lat, which Srivara refers to by the name of Samu- 
DEAKOTA.$ 

129. We have now reached the vicinity of the Sind Valley which 

forms the largest of the Parganas of Kaésmir, 
PENAF Of Pahere- The district Ge known as Lar comprises the 
whole of the valleys drained by the Sind aud its tributaries as well 
as the alluvial tract on the right bank of that river after its entry into 
the great Kasmir plain. | 

Its ancient name was Lanara, and by this it is mentioned in very 

1 Compare Rajat. vii. 6; as to the relation of Puma < Bhimatika comp, Bums. 
[zu : Bhima[^efava. š 

2 See Rajat, viii, 2695-98 note. 

8 Seo above, § 66. 

+ See Rajat. viii. 2775. 

& Compare Rajat, viiL 2695-85 note, 
6 See Sri. i, 400, 


[SE Af. 
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numerous passages of the Rájataraügini and the later Chronicles! The 
lands of the district seem to have been from early times in the hands of 
great territorial nobles. One family of Damaras resident in Lahara was 
powerful enongh for its members to play the part of trne kingmakers 
during a succession of reigns following after Harsa. It is probable 
that the great trade-route to Ladakh and Central Asia which passes 
through the district, added already in old times to its wealth and 
importance. 

In the midst of the wide water-logged tract of the Sind Delta we 
find the ancient Tirtha of TürnaAMOLYA at the village now known as 
Tul?*mul, situated 74° 48’ long. 34^ 13 lat, The Purohita corporation 
of Tülamülya is represented as a well-to-do and influential body already 
under King Jayüpida. The large spring of Tülamülya is sacred to 
Maharaji, a form of Durga, and is still held in great veneration by the 
Brahman population of Srinagar. It is supposed to exhibit from time 
to time miraculons changes in the colour of its water, which are 
ascribed to the manifestation of the goddess. Owing to its convenient 
position the Tirtha attracts large numbers of pilgrims from the capital. 
Abü-l-Fazl notices the place and its marshy surroundings.* About two 
and a half miles to the east of Tul?mul lies the village of Dud*rhóm, on 
the main branch of the Sind which becomes here navigable. It is 
repeatedly spoken of by S'rivara under its old name of DuGbDHASRAMA.* 

Ascending the valley we come to the large village of Mgi'gam, 
situated a short distance from the right bank of the river, 74° 52° long. 
34° 17' lat. Itis the Maracrama of Kalliana's Chronicle, mentioned in 
connection with a campaign of Bhiksácara in Lahara. In the time of 
King Samgramaraja (a.D. 1003-28) Mayagrama gave its name to a 
separate fund (Muyagraminagajija) which Queen S'rilekhà had estab- 
lished evidently with the revenue assigned from this village." Mami 
gam-Mayagrama still owns a large area of excellent rice-fields. The 
village itself contains no ancient remains; but a short distance above 
it, at the foot of the spur which descends from a high alp known as 


1 Compare for the identification of Dër and Lahara, note Rajat, v. 51. The 
authors of the St. Petersburg Dictionary were already aware of it; see P. W. 
s. v. LAHAKRA. i 

3 Compare regarding the political part played by Janakacandra, Gargacandre 
nnd their descendauts, Rajat. viii. 15 sgq., 354 sqq., 502 sqq, ete. For au earlier 
instance of Dámara power in Lahara, see v. 51 144. 

$ See Rajat. iv. 038 note. 

4 Ain-i-Akb., ii. p. 364. 

» Sriv. iv. 110, 136, 263. 

6 See Rajat. viii, 720. 

q Compare Rajat, vii. 126. 
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Mohand Marg, there is an ancient stone-lined tank filled by a fine 
spring known as Vut*ían Nag. This is visited as a Tirtha by tho 
Brahmans of the neighbourhood and is also mentioned under the name 
of Uccaihsirna Naga in the Haramukuta and several other Mabatmyas. 
About n mile above the village the high-road leading up the valley 
passes.a shapeless mound of large slabs which undoubtedly belonged to 
an ancient temple. 

130. About four miles above Mañigām on the left bank of the 
Sind we reach a site which has enjoyed sanctity 
from an early period. Close to the village 
of Prang (not shown on map) situated circ. 74° 55' 30” long. 34^ 16' 45" 
lat, a small branch of the Kànk"nai River ( Kanakavahini) flows into tho 
Sind. This confluence is now visited by the pilgrims proceeding to the 
Haramukuta lakes as one of the chief Tirthas on the route. In the 
modern Haramukuta Mahatmya it is designated as Karaskatirtha. 
But I have shown that it is in reality identical with the ancient Tirtha 
of ClIRAMOCANA mentioned in the Rajatarangini, the Nilamata and the 
old Nandiksetramahatmya.' 

The Kank^*nai or Kanakavahini which is always named together 
with Ciramocana, is a sacred river as it carries down the waters of the 
holy Gaáhgá-lake below the Haramukuta Peaks? This explains the 
importance attached to this *Samgama. The Haramukuta Mahatmya 
which shows its comparatively recent origin by many of its local names, 
metamorphoses the old Kanavahini into Karankanadi and consequently 
also changes the name of its confluence into Karankatirtha.* King 
Jalauka, the son of Asoka, whom the Chronicle represents as a fervent 
worshipper of Sien Bhüteía and of Nandisa, is said to have ended his 
days at Ciramocana. 

Our survey has already taken us to the sacred sites of BrrüTESA and 

JYESTHARUDRA marked by the ruined temples 
Tirthas of Bhüte$&, ` at the present Buth'sér high up in the Kank®- 

“PA ptt nai Valley. They are closely connected with 
the Tirthas of NANDIKSETRA below the Haramukuta glaciers which 
have also been described.* The village of Vangath, which is the highest 
permanently inhabited place in the valley, lies about two miles below 
Buthiiár. It is named VasisTHAsrama in the Mahatmyas and believed to 
mark the residence of the Rsi Vasistha. Allusions in the Rajatarangini 
and Nilamata show that this legendary location is of old date.* 


Tirtha of Ciramocana. 


| Sce Rajat. i. 149-150 note. 


8 Sce above, § 57. 
s Regarding the local nomenclature of this Mahitmya, see above, § 31. 


A Sae above, Š 57; also Rajat. notes i. 36, 107, 113; v. 55-59. 
* Compare Rajat. viii, 2400 note, 
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At the mouth of Künk*nai Valley, and about two miles to the 
north-east of Ciramocana, is the hamlet of Büravul which Kallana 
mentions as an Agrahüra of King Jalanka under the name of VàAnanáLa.! 
A large sculptured Liüga base which 1 found here in 1891, shows the 
antiquity of the place. 

131. Returning to the main valley we come, about three miles 

t above Ciramocann, to the large village of 
Upper Bind Valley. Kangan situated on the right bank on the Sind. 
It is, perhaps, identical with KAÑKANAPURA which Queen Didda is said to 
have founded in commemoration of her husband Ksemagupta, known 
by the epithet of * Kankanavarsa,? No old localities can be identified 
with certainty in the Sind Valley until we reach the village of Gagangir, 
situated two marches above Kangan, circ, 75° 15’ long. 34? 18' lat. This 
is undoubtedly the GAGANAGIRI of Jonaraja, and the Fourth Chronicle.5 
The place is mentioned in both texts in connection with invasions which 
were made into Kasmir over the Zoji-Là Pass. The first was that of 
the Bhautta Hincans, the second the famous inroad of the Mughal 
leader Mirzā Haidar (a.p. 1532).* The account which the latter himself 
has left us of his exploit, fully explains the special reference made 
to Gaganagiri by the Hindu Chronicler. 
About three miles above Gagangir two rocky spurs descend from 
opposite sides into the valley and reduce it to 
Defilo of a narrow gorge (see map). The passage of 

— — this defile was until recent improvements of 
tho road distinctly difficult, as large fallen rocks blocked the narrow 
space between the right bank of the river and the high cliffs rising 
above it. It is at this point of the valley which Mirza Haidar calls 
‘the narrow defile of Liar,’ that the Kaémir chiefs vainly attempted 
to stop the brave Turks of the invader's advanced guard. 

Kalbapa's Chronicles shows that the defile here indicated had 
witnessed fighting already at an earlier epoch. When King Sussala's 
forces had driven Gargacandra, the great feudal chief, from his seats in 
Lahara, we are told that the Dümara with his followers retired to the 
mountain called Davpiyana. There he was long besieged by the troops 


| Seo Rajat. i. 121 note. 

$ See Rajat. vi. 901. 

8 Compare Jomar. (Bo. ed.), 197, and Fourth Chron. 316. The old namo of the 
locality ought to have been entered in the map, The Bombay edition of tho Fourth 
Chron. wrongly reads gamananiryanta for gaganagiryanta of the MSS. 

& Beo TaárilA-i Rashidi, p. 423. Mr. Eis in his note on the passage has quite 
correctly identifiod the defilo meant by hia author. The Fourth Chronicle names 
the autumn of the Laukika year [460]8 as the date of the event which ngrees 
exactly with Mirzi Maidar's An. 939 Jamid 11 (December, 1532 A..). 


Wo 
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"of the king who was encamped at the foot of the mountain." In my 
note on the passage I have shown that the name Dhuddvana survives in 
Dürün Nar (map *Darnar'), the appellation of the high spur which 
descends into the Sind Valley from the south between Gagangir and 
Sun*marg.! It is exactly nt the foot of this spur that the river passes 
through the gorge above described. The position taken up by the 
king's opponent is thus fully explained. 

Gagangir being already 7400 feet above the sea, ia the last per- 
manently inhabited place in the valley. Some twenty-five miles higher 


up we arrive at the Zoji-Là Pass. Here we have reached the limits of ` 


Kasmir as well as the eud of our survey. x 


| Soo Rajat. viii. 605 sqq.— Dárün in the direct phonetic derivative of Dhuddvana, 
Nar, the Ké. equivalent of Skr, nët, the Anglo-Indian ' Nallah,’ is often found aa tho 
second part in names of high hill-ranges in Kaímir; compare, e.g. the 'Soornar' 
and ' Baibnar’ of the map, east of tho Haramukh Peaks, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE A4.— $8 29. 


MánHàrMwyas or KAŠMIRIAN TĪRTHAS. 


The following is a complete list of the MAHATMYA texts acquired by 
me in Kaémir. The numbers in the fourth column refer to the manu- 
scripts representing these texts in my collection, Where the same text 
is found in several Manuscripts, the number of the best copy has been 
shown first. In the column of Remarks the Tirtha to which the Mahat- 
mya refers has also been indicated, as well as the paragraph of the 
preseut Memoir in which it has been discussed. 


























Z Nos, of 
= Name of text. ` Alleged source. MSS. in my REMARKS. 
T collection. 
Er : ccce — — 
1| Amarana’thamabatmya.,.. | Bhrhgiéasarnhita ... | 8, 7 — 
| 59. 
°| Amaretvara Kalpa ... | Všthulatantra 4| 216 Ditto, {Copied 
from Poona 
MS. No. 49). 
3| Ardhanarifvaramihitmya | Adikalpa ... | 251 — — 
113. 
4| Tálaynmiühatmya ... | Bhrngicasamhit& ...| 43 Iécsvara, § 103. 
5| Kapatesvaramahitmya... Haracaritacintàmapi | 43 Kapatesvara 
| | (P'àpasüdana), 
§ 112. 
6| Kapalamocanamibitmya Bhrhgifasamhita ...| 43,19, 20, | Kapilamooana, 
x 21, 22 & 116. 
7 | Kediratirthamaibatmys... Bhrhgifasambhità ... | 49 Tirtha in Vara- 
| huksetra. 














Name of text, 





Kedürapurana 


Katitirthamahitmya 
Gangodbhedamihatmya 
Gnyümàhitmya i 
Gayamahatmya T 


Godüvarimahatmya — ... 


Jatigangimihitmya i... 


Jyesthadevimahatmya ... 


Tripurapradurbhiava one 


Trisnmdhyamahatmya ... 
Trisamdhyimahatmyn ... 
Dhyanesvaramahstmya... 
Nandiksetramshitmya ... 
Naubandhanamahatmyn 


Pingaleivaramaihatmya... 


Puskaramühütmya * 


Bbrngifssamhita 


Adipuréna 


Bhrnhgitasnmhita 
Bbhrbgifasamhita 


Bhrhgisasamhita 


Bhrhgisasamhitaà 


Adipuránn, 
varavatàra. 





Nandis- 


Nandifvarivatara by 


Sivasvümin. 


Sarvivatara 


Haracaritacintamani 


Bhrhgisnsambhita 





Nos. of 


MSS. in my 
collection. 





215 


54 


43 





REMARKS. 


Donbtfal (copied 
from Poona MS, 
No, 54). 


Koti Tirtha, 
§ 124. 


Bheda Tirtha, 
8 117 (copied 


Ditto. 


Godavari  (Go- 
dhara), Š 115. 


Tirtha at Gang®- 
jatan, Pargana 
Biru 


Jyesthesvara, 
8 102 


Small Tirtha 
near the Kanye 
Kadal, Srina- 
gar. 


Trisamdhya, 
§ 113. 

Ditto, 
Tirtha in hills 


of Khuy thom. 


Tirthas of Nandi- 
kgetra, Š 57. 


Nnubandhann, 
§ 41. 


Tirtha at Pingil- 
yun, Chrath 
Parganpn. » 


x Pnsknra Tirtha, 
| § 120. 
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Name of text. 





Bahuripakalpa T 
lihbadrakalipradurbhava 
Mahadevagirimihatmya 


MaheSvarakundamihat- 
mya. 

Mirtandamihitmya =... 
| Martindamaihitmya i... 


Mirtandamihatmyna ` ... 
Mitrapathüámahatmya ... 


32| Yogyilankaranambhit- 


mya. 

Rajiipradarbhava ess 
Rajüimahatmya eng 
Varühnksetramahatmya 





Vardhaminesamahatmya 


Vijayeévaramihitmys ... 


Vijaye$varaumübatmya ... 
Vitastámabstmya As. 


Vitastàmabatmya e 


Alleged source. 
















KASMIR, 


MSS. in any 
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Nos. of 
REMARKS, 





collection. 
KaSmiratirthamahat- | 95, 96 Bahuripa Nága, 
myasangraha. & 120, 
Mahabharata, Vann-| 97 Bhadrakali Tir- 
parva, tha, § 125, 
Bhrhgisasambhità 104 Monnt Mahadeva, 
§ 103. 
Bhrngifasambhita ... | 43 Said to be in 
Shšhšbšd Par- 
gana. 
Bhrhgisnsamhita 43 Martanda, § 111. 
Brahmaporana, Kaś- | 217, 110 Ditto. (Copied 
mirakhanda, from Poona 
MS, No, 78). 
Bhavisyntpurànn ... | 109 Ditto. 
Adipurana ..| 218 Uncertain. ( Copi- 
| ed from Poona 
MS. No. 80). 
"win 43 Tirthn orn Dal, in 
Banivor quar- 
ter. 
Bhrhgisasamhita 43, 211 Tülamülya, $129. 
Bhrngifasambita ...| 43 Ditto. 


Varahapurion — 


"tian" 


Adipuraga — 


Bhrigifaenmbita ... 


219, 143, 144] Vnrüha Tirtha, 


§ 124 (also in 
Poona MS, No. 
85). 


142 Vardhamanesa ; 
seo § 31, note. 


220) Vijayefvara, s 
§ 109, (Copied 
from Poona M8. 


No. 77}. 
152 Ditto. 


BhrhgifasambitS |... | 156, 163, 154 — Vitas- 


Adiporioa, KaSmira- 
khnnda. 


* 


Ditto. (Copias 
from Poonn MS. 
No, 88). 


252, 156 
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REMARKS. 
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Noa, of 
Alleged source, MSS. in my 
collection. 





Copied from 
-Poona MS. No. 





Z 
Ze Name of text. 
Š 
uU 
41 Sarvüvatürn... eee "^in 213 
2 i ahi ... | Vitastamahitmya ... | 160 *Prayica’ at 
42 | Siradipuramihatmya ya Ghedipir, § 68. 
43 | Siradamihitmya ... | Bhbrhgifasarnbita ... | 43, 161 iher Tirtha, 
44 | Saradamahitmya ... | Adipurüpa zen | 43 Ditto. 
45 | S'üriküpariccheda _. | Bhrhgifasarnhita .., | 163, 162, 204) Sarika Hill, $ 95. 
hgimabhà hgifasari Dugdhaganga 
46 | Svetagahgimahitmya ... | Bhrhgisasambiti .. | 43 ‘Oke teen), 
8 07. 
47 | SureSvarimaihitmya =“... Bhrògīśasammhitā ... | 43, 176, 177 Surefvari, § 103. 
48 | Svayambhvagnimahatmya Bhyngifasomhita ... | 43, 183, 184 gre, ram 
— agifasarnhita ... |185, 186, 210, Haramuknta 
49 vbi a ei MS Bhrngitassmhità t Lakes, $ 57. 
= Ss ES 3 Said to be in 
Bhrngifasamhits 4 Dachünpór Par- 
gape. ` 
| Harseívara 


50| Haridraganefamahitmya 
51| Harsefvaramibitmya ... TEET 194, 195, 19€ e 105. 


J. 1. 28 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE BB.—S 86. 


Tug wists or KaóuTg PanGANAS. 


The following table shows the names of Kaémir Pargannas as con- 
tained in the lists of Abü-l.Fazl, Moorcroft, Von Hügel, Vigne and 
Major Bates. The list of the latter (Gazetteer, p. 2) is the fullest and 
also indicates the division of the Parganas between Maráz and Kamraz 
as shown in the table. 

The arrangement of the Pargana names conforms to the topogra- 
phical order followed in Chapter IV. of this Memoir. The second 
column gives the Pargana names according to their present Kasmiri 
pronunciation, without regard to the often curiously distorted forms 
in which these names are presented by the earlier lists. The third 
column shows the anthorities in whose lista each particular name is 

- found. In.the fourth column the Sanskrit name of the district has 


been indicated, whenever known, together with the text in which it- 


first occurs. In the last column references have been given to the 
paragraphs of the Memoir specially dealing with the historical topo- 
graphy of the several districts. 


12 ~ Besides the Parganas shown in the table, Abü-l-Fazl counts with 


= Kaémir the Parganas: of ‘Maru Adwin' (Madivadvan), * Banihal’ 
E  (Bán*hàl), and ' Dachhin Khäwarah' (i.e., Dachün-Khovur,. the valley 
C ov n. both banks of the Vitasta below Bárámüla). the same way 
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Tieffenthaler's queer names with whatever materials were then avail- 
able]. 


List of Abbreviations. 


AF. Ant-u-Fazt, Ain-i Akb., ii. pp. 368-371. 
Mo, Mooncuorr, Travels, ii, p. 113. 

Hu. Von HÜGkL, Kaschmir, ii, 206 ag. 

Vi. Vione, Travels, i. p. 272. 

Ba. Bates, Gazetteer, p. 2. 












= 
= 
= Modern name. Sanskrit name, — — Rarua- 
s EXC 
Pancayas or MamAz (MADAVARÀJYA). 
1 | Phakh .. | AF. Mo. HA | Pudxneva (Sriv.) ... | § 101. 
Vi. Ba. | 
2 Atshan .. | Mo. Hü. Ba. trt These samall districts, 
formed apparently 
3 | Balada Mo. Hü. Ba. gege during the Sikb ad- 
ministration, com- 
4 | Arvai ... | Ba. eent UU prised groupe of 
villages in the im- 
mediate vicinity of 
Srinagar, to the 
weet, south and 
north, respectively. 
b | Vihi ... | AF. Mo. Hü | Knapévt (Bai ... | 5 105. 
Vi. Ba. 
6 | Vular ... | AF, Mo. Hü | Horanpá (Kàj.) ... | $ 106. 
Vi. Ba. 
j^ | 7 | Dachünpór . | AF. Mo. HG.) DaAksrNAFARA (Sriv.) | Š 107. 
F Vi. Ba. 
D 8 Khévyurpér ... | AF. Mo. Hü. | VAmarinSva (Jonar.) | $ 110. 
` 3 Yi. Ba. 


AF.Mo.Hü.| MAnrAwna (Jonar.) | § 111. 
Yi. Ba. 


AF. Mo. Hü. — 6112, Also called 
Vi. Ba. | Islamabad (Mo, 


O | Matan "S 
10 | Anyech ( Anatn&) | 


pears in AF. mim. 
spelt as Itch. 


AF. Mo. Hü. (KararxSvana, Ráj]| $112. Skr. nome 
Vi. Ba. | found only as that 






11 | Kut*hür - 








"aw 
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e ° 
z; Shown in R | 
a Modern namo, Pargaun list Sanskrit name. EMARKS AND Reven- 
e of ENCES., 
d 
12 | Bring ..| AF. Mo. Hü. | *Baantca (Lokapr.) | § 113. 
Vi. Ba. 
13 | Shihībäd (Vér) ...| AF. Mo.Hü.| |  ...... 8114. Mo. calla the 
Vi. Ba. Pargana — "Baunua- 
| hal." 
14 | Div®ear | AF. Mo. Hu.) DEVASARASA ^» | 5115. 
Vi. Ba. 
15 |Ad*vin | AF. Mo. Hü. | KAnAtA (Raj.) ... | 116. J 
Vi. Ba, ARDHAVANA (Jonar.) 
10 | Znin*póor 4 | AF. Mo. Hū. | Jarnarcea (Jonar.)... | do. 
Vi. Ba. 
17 Bot "T "TT AF. Mo. Hu. (ET E 116. Hü. Vi. call 
Vi. Ba. the district after 
"Supiyan Shahr,” 
ita headquarters. 
15 Süparsámün TT AF. Mo. Hu. Fees Š 117. 
Vi. Ba. 
19 | Sukra Shoes. uem do. 
Vi. Ba. 
Savur vn | Hü. Vi. Ba. — § 118. 
Chrath CEE Vi. Ba. ee en do. 
Sairn-l-mawizi' AF. Mo. Hü eaves do, 
Bala. Vi. Ba. 
| Nigim a. | AF. Mo Hü. NàcmgAMA (Jonar.) | § 119. 
Vi. Ba. 
Yech .. | AF. Mo. Hü. gema (Sriv.) ... | do. 
| Vi. Ba. 





Paroawas OF KAMRÁZ (KnAMARÀAJYA.) 


£5 | Dants æ. | AF Mo. Hü. 
Vi. Ba. 


26 Biru eee AF. Mo. Hii. 
. Ba. 


*DvAvisM$ÉATI § 120. 
(Lokapr.) 


Banvatra (Jonar.) do, 
27 | Māäñchthöm — — | Mo. Hü. Vi MAxsAgnama (Sniv.)| do. 


— | AF. Mo. Hi) Paniwisarons (Ràj)| § 121. 
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Modern name, 


Páyin. 
And'ürkoth 


Bangil 


Patan 


Til®gam 


Khuy 


Kruhin 


Hamal 
Mach!pir 
Uttara 
Lólau 


Zaintgir 
Khuythém 


Lar ... 


| S&iru-I-mawizi' 


PTT 


... 


Shown in 
— list 
0 


AF. Mo. Hà. 


Yi. Ba. 
AF. Mo. ... 
AF. Mo. Hü. 

Vi. Ba. 
AF. eer 


AF. Mo. Vi. 
Bn. 


AF. Mo. Hü. 
Ba. 


AF. Mo, Hii. 
Ba. 


Mo, Vi. Ba. 
Mo. Vi. Ba. 
Vi. Ba. — 


Mo. Hü. Vi. 
Ba, 


AF. Mo. Hü. 
Vi. Ba. 


AF. Mo. Hii. 
Vi. Ba. 


Mo. Hii. Ba. 





w 


Sanskrit name. 


eee ere 


[ AnHYANTARAKOTTA ] | 
Raj.) 


BnákcitA (Raj.) ... 


PATTANA (Ráj.)  .. 


| EES (Fourth 


hron.) 


"KRODHANA 
(Lokapr.) 


SAMALÀ (Raj) ... 


UrrAzA (Bäll  .- 
LavLAMA (Bail ... 


JatNAGIRI (Jonar.) 
KutvásgAMA (Raj.) 


LAwWAmA (Raj) — — 









a P. I 


P a 


A 


— ECK 
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ENCES. 


§ 122. 


dọ. 


§ 123. 


do. 


do. 
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AppiTIONAL Notr.—§ 14. 


Mr. W. MERK, C.5.., CS, af present Deputy Commissioner of 
the Hazara District, to whom I submitted the above-printed remarks 
on Albérüni's route to Kaémir (p. 23) and on the town of Babrahün 
mentioned by him, has kindly supplied me in a letter, dated 25th April, 
1899, with the interesting information that *' the basin formed by the 
three Nullahs which unite at Chamhad is called the * Babarhün ' tract." 
Chamhad is shown on the map asa village in the Mian Khaki Nullah, 
south-west of Abbottabad, circ. 34° 7' lat., 73° 7' long. 

Mr. Merk believes that the position of Albérüni's “town Babrahün, 
half-way between the rivers Sindh and Jailam" is marked by the 
present * Babarhán ' which practically retains the same name, There 
is much to support this identification, The Nullah called Minn Khaki 
on the Survey map forms a convenient route from the central plain 
of Hazara, abont Mirpur, towards the Siran Valley through which 
the Indus could conveniently be gained at Torbela. The latter has 
remained a favourite crossing place to the present day, being situated 
just where the Indus debouches from the mountains, 

The 8 Farsakh or about 39 miles which Albérüni counts from 
Babrahán to “the bridge over the river," ie., according to my explana- 
tion, the present Muzaffarabad, would well agree with the actual 
distance between the latter place and  Babarhán. In calculating 
this distance it must be kept in view that the old. road from the Indus 
to Kaémir, according to Mr. Merk's information, descended to Garhi 
Habibnllà, on the Kunhar River, through the Doga Nullah, ze, by a 
more direct route than that followed by the modern cart-road vid 
Mansahra. 

I am further indebted to Mr. Merk for the very interesting notice 
that the plain near Mirpur, about 5 miles north-northwest of Abbotta- 
bad, is popularly known by the name of Urash or Orash, There can 
be no doubt as to this local name being the modern representative of 
the ancient Urasd. Its survival in that particular locality strikingly 
confirms the conclusion indicated above in § 83, and also in my note 
on Rajat. v. 217, as to the position of the old capital of Urata. The 
designation of this capital was undoubtedly Uraéa, 
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Materials for a Carcinological Fauna of India. No.4. The Brachyura 
Cyclometopa. Part II. A Revision of the Cyclometopa with an 
Account of the Families Portunide, Cancridw and Corystide. By 
A. Atcock, M.B., C.M.Z.S., Superintendent of the Indian Museum. 


[Received 16th March. Read Sth April, 1899.] 


In correction of my previously expressed opinion (Journal 1898, 
Vol. LXVI, pt. II, pp. 68 and 69) I now have no hesitation in accept- 
ing the limits of the Cyclometopa that have been fixed by Miers in 
Challenger Brachyura, pp. 106-215. I am not, however, in agreement 
with Miers subdivision of this great group. 

It seems to me that Ortmann ( Zool. Jahrb., Syst., &c., VII, 1893-94 





and IX, 1895-97) has struck ont a much more natural classification of ` 


tho Cyclometopa; but as he includes the Parthenopidw and excludes 
the Corystide, I am unable to adopt it in its entirety. There can be 
little doubt, however, that Ortmann's conceptions of Xanthint and 
Cancrini agree with nature. 

The present pnper contains (1) a statement of my own views as 
to the classification of the Cyclometopa, and (2) diagnoses of the 
Indian genera and species of three of the constituent families, namely, 
the Portunidm, the Cancridw and the Corystidm. 

The Indian species of Portunidm, as far as I know, number 67 or 
68, of which 65 are represented in the Indian Museum: of Cancridw 
4, all of which are in the Indian Museum: of Corystidm only one— 
a new species of Nautilocorystes dredged by the R.I M.S. “ Investi- 
gator.” 
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Tribe CYCLOMETOPA, or CANCROIDEA. 
Cytclométopes, Telphusiens nnd Corystiens, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. I x 


264 and 363, II. 7 and II. 139. 


Cancroidea and Corystoidea, Dana, U. 8. Expl. Exped, Crust. pt. I, pp. 142 
nnd 296, 


Cyclométopes and Corysticns. A. Milne Edwards, Ann. Sci. Nat. Zool. (4) XIV, 
1560, p. 155. 

Cyclometopa or Cancroidea, Miers, Challenger Brachynura, pp. 106-215. 

Maioidea-corystoidea, pp. 26 and 28; Cancroidea-portuninea, pp. 27 and 65; and 
Cancroidea-cyclometopa (Cancrini and Xanthinš only), pp. 412, 421, 428: Ortmann, 
Zool. Jahrb., Syst., ete., VII, 1893-94. 

Oxyrhyncha-corystide and Cyclometopa or Cancroidea Ortmann, in Bronn's 
Thier-Heich V. ii. Arthropoda, pp. 1166 and 1165. 


Carapace variable, either broader than long (almost all Telphusida 
Xanthidae and Portunids, and some Cancrida:) or longer than broad 
(Corystide and most Cancridw), the antero-Interal borders generally 
arched, sometimes very strongly so, the postero-lateral borders genc- 
rally convergent, sometimes very strongly so. Front broadish or broad, 
horizontal or obliquely deflexed, occasionally prominent (but never 
forming a pointed rostrum with the basal antenna-joints for pillars as 
in the Oxyrhyncha). 

Buccal orifice square-cut—only in the Corystidw may its anterior 
angles be rounded off and a little convergent and its anterior boundary 
be indefinite: palp of external maxillipeds almost always articulating 
with the antero-internal angle of the merus. 

Epistome transverse, never long fore and aft, sometimes linear and 
sunken (not distinguishable in the Corystida). 

Antennules folding either nearly transversely or longitudinally. 

Branchiwm nine on either side, their efferent channels opening on 


either side of the palate. 


The abdomen of the male occupies all the space -between the Inst 
pair of legs. 

The genital ducts of the male open on the bases of the last pair of 
legs. 


The Cyclometopa may be divided into the following 5 families :— 

Family I. Tgregnusipga, Carapace usually transverse, broader than 
long, subquadrilateral or oblate-oval, the autero-lateral borders short, 
the regions not well delimited (although the cervical suture may be 
deep and conspicuous) and never areolated. Front broad, not separated 
from the inner supra-orbital angles, obliquely deflexed (occasionally 
horizontal), commonly entire (occasionally lobed), 
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The antennules fold transversely iu narrow fossm. 

The antennal flagella short. 

Epistome of fair length fore and aft, well demarcated and never 
encroached upon by the external maxillipeds. 

Buccal orifice quadrate, a little elongate and a little bit rounded 
and contracted at the anterior angles. 

Legs gressorial. 

Sternum broad. 


The Telphuside are the highest Cyclometopes, and approach the 
Catometopa. They appear to me, from consideration both of structare 
and of habitat, to have branched off from the Oziine or Eriphiine stocks, 
but are now inhabitants of fresh-water or damp jungle. 

I do not propose to treat this family farther, in this series of 
papers, until I have finished the other Brachyura. 


Family I. Xasrutp s, Carapace transversely oval, or transverse- 
ly hexagonal, or subquadrilateral, or (rarely) subcircular, but almost 
always broader than long; the regions very often, bnt by no means 
always, well defined nnd multi-areolate. Front broadish or very broad, 
oftener than not it is nof sharply separated from the suprn-orbital 
angles, often obliquely deflexed, usually showing n division into two 
lobes (cach of which may, in some cases, show a further subdivision 
into two lobules). 

The antennules fold either quite transversely or obliquely trans- 
versely. 

Antennal flagella short or slender. 

Epistome of fair length fore and aft, well demarcated, not en- 
croached on by the external maxillipeds. 

Buccal orifice quadrate, commonly broader than long. 

Legs gressorial, 

Sternum moderately broad—much narrower than in the Telphu- 
side. 

I have already in this Journal, Vol. LXVII, part 2, 1898, pp. 
69-233, dealt with the family Yanthidm in detail. 


The family is there divided into the following 7 sub-families :— 
Sub-family I, Xanthinw, loc. cit. p. 77. 


* II. .ctaeinm 4 R D 
z. III. Ohlorodinæ * p. 156. 
» IV. Menippinos — , p. 177. 
G V. Ozriüinm * p. 181. 
VI, Pilumninw * p. 190. 


* Vil. ` Eriphiine e p. 213. 
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In the Oziinw and Eriphiinæœ this family approaches the Telphu- 
sidm: by the Pilumninew and Xanthing it is linked with the section 
Carcininm of the Portunidae: and, through these, with the Canceridae, 


Family IIT. Porrenips. Carapace transversely hexagonal, some- 
times subquadrate, occasionally elongate-obovate or even subcircular, 
but generally broader (typically much broader) than long, the regions 
often not well defined and seldom areolated, Front remarkably broad, 
generally well separated from the supra-orbital angles and almost 
always cut into teeth or lobes which are from two to six in number 
exclusive of the supra-orbital angles. 

Tho antennules fold transversely or obliquely transversely. 

The antennal flagella are almost always long and slender. 

The epistome may be of fair length fore and aft, or may be linear: 
it may be, but is not usually, encroached upon by the external maxil- 
lipeds. 

Buccal orifice quadrate, well defined anteriorly, usually, but by no 
means always, broader than long. 

The last pair of legs are (with a few exceptions in which their 
dactylus is hook-like or is merely lanceolate) peculiarly modified for 
swimming, having at least the last two joints compressed, broadly- 
foliaceous, and paddle-like. 

Sternum broad. 

This family is here divided into 4 sub-families, namely :— 

Sub-family I. Qarcininm see ahead pp. 6, 7. 


= II. Portuninze * pp. 6, 7. 
” HI. Caphyrinæ T pp. 6, 8. 
+? IV. Lupine oe pp- 6, 8. 


The Carcininm, by way of Qarcinus, approach the Xanthidw, by 
way of Hoploxanthus, 


Family IV. Caxcriņæ. Carapace either transversely oval (Can- 
crinw) or, more commonly, elongate-oval or subcircular, the regions 
rarely strongly delimited and areolate. Front not very broad, very 
often cut into 3 (sometimes 2 or 4) sharp teeth, sometimes rather 
prominent. 

The antennules fold longitudinally. 

Antennal flagella usually long, coarse, and setaceous. 

Epistome usually of fair length, often sunken, always overlapped, 
more or less, by the external maxillipeds, which are commonly, though 
not always, elongate. Buccal orifice quadrate, commonly a little 
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The family is here divided into 6 sub-families :— 

Sub-family I. Oancrinw see ahead p. 95. 
T IH. Pirimelinsm e p. 95. 
» HI. Thiinm * p. 96. 
^ JV. Atelecycline * p. 96. 
um V. Acanthocyclinse t p. 96. 

(? Subfamily VI. Trichiing " p. 96.] 


In the Pirimilina and Thiinæ this family approaches the Carcinina 
among the Portunide; and by the Atelecyclina it is allied to the 
Corystide, 

Mya 

Family V. Corrstiom. Carapace a good deal longer than broad, ei 
elongate-oval, the regions fairly well defined or not, not areolated. Front 
rather prominent, not very broad, cut into 2 or 3 teeth. 

The antennules are small and fold longitudinally. 

The antennal flagella, when present, are long—sometimes longer 
than the carapace—coarse, and setaceous, 

There is no epistome, and the maxillipeds, which occasionally have 
a pediform cast, are elongate and extend almost up to the antennules. 

Buccal cavern rather elongate, its sides slightly convergent quite 
at their anterior end. 

Legs either gressorial, or the last pair modified for swimming. 

Sternum narrow and elongate. 

In some of the genera of this group the antennal flagella are as 
long as the carapace and the dactyli of the legs are almost styliform : 
in others the dactyli are lanceolate—the last pair broadly so—and the 
antennal flagella are not more than half as long as the carapace. 

The Corystids are the lowest Cyclometopa and have much the same 
relative position to the higher families of Cyclometopes as the 
Raninids have to the higher families of Oxystomes. 


Family PORTUNIDJE. 


Portuniens, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. I. 432: A. Milne Edwards, 
Ann. Bei, Nat., Zool, (4) XIV. 1860, p. 195; and Archiv. du Mus. X. 1861, p. 310. 
Portunidae and Platyonychide, Dana, U. S. Expl. Exp. Crust, pt. L pp. 267, 
290. 
Portunidæ, Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 169. 
Portuninea, Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb., Syst., VII. 1893, p. 65. 

Carapace depressed, or little convex (strongly convex in Spharocar- 
cinus), hexagonal, sometimes subquadrate, occasionally elongate-obovate 
or even subcircular, but generally broader ( typically much broader) 
than long; the regions most often not well delined, seldom areolated ; 
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the antero-Interal borders eut into teeth which nre from 5 (very rarely 
4) to 9 in number (in Podophthalmus and some species of Euphylaz, in 
which the antero-lateral borders are excavated for the enormously pro- 
longed orbits, the number of teeth is reduced further). 

Front remarkably broad, generally well separated from tho supra- 
orbital angles, almost always cut into teeth or lobes, which are from 2 
to 6 in number exclasive of the supra-orbital angles. 

The antennules fold transversely or obliquely transversely. 

Antennal flagella almost always long and slender. 

The epistome may be of fair length fore and aft, or may be linear 
and sunken, but the palate is well defined anteriorly. 

Buccal cavern quadrate, commonly broader than long, the merus 
of the external maxillipeds never decidedly elongate. 

The last pair of legs are, with few exceptions, modified for swim- 
ming, having at least the last two joints compressed, greatly broadened, 
and paddle-like. (In Caphyra and Splhwrocarcinus the last pair of legs 
are much like the other three pairs, are subdorsal, and end in a hook- 
like dactylus. In Carcinus, Nectocarcinus and Portumnus the dactylus 
of the last pair of legs is merely lanceolate), 

I would propose to divide the Portunidw into four sub-families :— 

1. Sub-family Lupins. The chelipeds are longer, usually much 
longer, than any of the legs, the first three pair of which have a tendency 
to be slender and the last pair of which end in typical swimming- 
paddles: the antero-lateral borders of the carapace are cut into from 5 
(very rarely +) to 9 distinct teeth. The carapace may be subrotund, 
but it is usnally conspicuously broad. 

9. Sub-family Caphyrinw. The chelipeds and legs are short, but 
the chelipeds are distinctly, if only slightly, longer than the legs, The 
carapace is either as long as broad or very little broader than long, and 
is either smooth or is traversed on either side by a single ridge running 
inwards from the last of the (4 or) 5 teeth or puckers into which the 
autero-lateral border is divided. The last pair of legs are either swim- 
ming-paddles or are subdorsal and end in a prehensile dactylus. 

3. Sub-family Portuninæ. The legs often have a tendency to bo 
stout, and at least one pair of them is at least as long as the cholipeds : 
the last pair are typical swimming-paddles. The carapace is seldom 
very broad and its antero-lateral borders are cut into 5 teeth, "The 
basal antenna-joint may be either fixed or movablo: it is seldom broader 
than long, often longer than broad, and lies almost in the longitudinal 
axis of the carapace. 

A. Sub-family Carcininw. The legs have a tendency to be stout, 
and at least one pair of them is at least as long as the chelipeds: the 
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last pair end in a Innceolate dactylus and otherwise do not differ much 
from the other three pairs, Carapace not at all broad, its antero-lateral 
borders cut into 4 or 5 teeth. The basal antenna-joint is fixed : it is 
longer than broad and lies in the longitudinal axis of the carapace. 


Sub-family I. CanciNIN x. 


This sub-family comes nearest to the other Cancroid families. Of 
its constituent genera Carcinus touches the Cancridm and Xanthidm, 
Nectocarcinus touches the Xanthidm, and Porlumnus touches the Corys- 
tidie. 

[t may be divided into two Alliances :— 

Alliance 1l. Portumnoida. Carapace as long as broad: antenna 
setaceous: crests of endostome ? For the single genus. 

Portumnus, Leach, Malac. Pod. Brit. text of pl. iv. ( = Xaiva, 
Macleay in Smith's Ill. Annulosa S. Africa, p. 62). 

Alliance 2. Carcinoida. Carapace broader than long: antenne 
not setaceous, the basal antenna-joint fixed: the palatal crests defining 
the efferent branchial channels are either interrupted or completely 
wanting. Constituent genera :— 

1. *Carcinus, Leach. 

2. *Necfocarcinus. A. Milne Edwards, Ann. Sci. Nat. Zool. (4) 
XIV. 1860, pp. 220, 228 ; and Archiv. du Mus. X. 1861, p. 404. 


Sub.family II, PORTUNINÆ. 


The material a£ my disposal is not sufficient to enable me with any 
confidence to separate the genera of this sub-family into groups, so that 
the following classification is meant to be merely a suggestion. 

Alliance 1. Portunoida: The last pair of legs are typical swim- 
ming-paddles: the basal antenna-joint may be either fixed or movable: 
the palatal crests defining the efferent branchial channels may either be 
distinct and complete or be wanting. Constituent genera :— 

l. Bathynectes, Stimpson, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool Il. 1870-71, 
p. 145 (= Thranites, Bovallius, Ofversigt Kongl. Vetensk,-Ak. Forhandl. 
1876, No. 9, p. 61). 

2  *Benthochnscon, Alcock. 

3. *Liocarcinus, Stimpson, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool. II. 1870-71, 
p. 146 (footnote). | 

A. "Ovalipes, M. J. Rathbun, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. XXI. 1898, 
p. 597 (for Platyonychus as restricted by Miers, Challenger Brachyura, 
p. 201 ; = Anisopus DeHnan Faun. Japon. Crust, p. 12). 

5, *®Parathranites, Miers, Alcock. 
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6. Polybius, Leach, Malac. Pod. Brit. text of pl. ix. B: and Milne 
Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. I. 438. 

7. *Poriunus, Fabr. : Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. I. 439. 

Alliance 2. Canophthalmoida. As Portunoida, but the inner 
infra-orbital angle is fused with the inner supra-orbital angle. For the 
single genus. 

Qanophthalmus, A. Milne Edwards, Miss. Sci. Mex. Crust. p. 237. 


Sub-family III. CAPHYRIN x. 


The genus Lissocarcinus connects this sub-family, by means of 
Thalamonyz, with the Lupinm. Caphyra is another link with the 
Lupine, and Spluerocarcinus connects Lissocarcinus and Caphyra. 

The three constituent genera are as follows, and, in my opinion, 
each genus is equivalent to an “ alliance " in the other sab-families :— 

l. *Lissocnreinus, Adams and White. The basal antenna-joint 
has its antero-external angle produced to touch the front and occlude 
the orbital hiatus—much as in Qharybdis (= Goniosoma) : the last pair 
of legs are swimming paddles, 

2, Sphwrocarcinus, Zehntner, Rev. Suisse Zool., Ann. Mus. d’ Hist. 
Nat. Genève, II. 1894, p. 163. As Lissocarcinus, but the last pair of 
legs are as in Caphyra, and the carapace is very strongly convez. 

3. "Caphyra, Guérin, Ann. Sci. Nat, XXV. 1832, pp. 285, 286 
(—Camptonyr, Heller SB. Ak. Wien, XLILI. 1861, i. p. 357). The 
last pair of legs are subdorsal in position, are almost similar to the 
other legs and end in a hook-like dactylus. The basal antenna-joint is 
as in Charybdis (= Goniosoma). 


Sub-family IV. Loris. 


The genera of this sub-family fall into the 3 following alliances :— 

Alliance 1. Lupoida. The basal antenna-joint is short and squat 
and decidedly broader than long; or it has its greatest diameter trans- 
verse, or obliquely transverse, owing to the extension of its antero- 
external angle towards or into the orbit or up to the front. 

The chelipeds are usually very much longer than the legs, of which 
the first 3 pairs have a tendency to be slender and the fourth pair 
usually has the last four joints much broadened. 

The carapace is usually decidedly transverse with the antero- 
lateral borders longer than the postero-lateral, and is very often crossed 
by a few long definitely-placed transverse ridges, of which one that 
arches inwards from the last tooth or spine of the a 1 ‘o-lateral border 
on either side is the most constant. EE - 
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The genera that constitute this Alliance are the following :— 

l. *Charybdis, De Haan (or Goniosoma, A. Milne Edwards) with 
subgenera *Gonioneptunus Ortmann and *Goniohellenus (nov.). 

2. Cronius, Stimpson, Ann. Lyc. Nat. Hist. New York, VII. 1860, 
p. 225 (Charybdella, M. J. Rathbun, Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, 
XI. 1897, p. 166). 

3. Lupa, De Haan, Faun. Japon. Crust. p. 11: A. Milne Edwards, 
Archiv. du Mus. X. 1861, p. 351 (Lupella, M. J. Rathbun, tom. cit. 
p. 155). 

4. *Neptunus, De Haan (Portunus, M. J. Rathbun, tom. cit. p. 155, 
nec auctorum) with sub-genera *Achelous, *Amphitrite, *Callinectes, 
*Hellenus (iacluding * Xiphonectes) and *Lupocycloporus (nov. ). 

5. *Scylla, De Haan. 

6. *Thalamita, Latreille: with sub-genus Thalamitoides A. Milne 
Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus, V. 1869, p. 146. 

7. *Thalamonyx, A. Milne Edwards. 

(8. Hedrophthalmus, Nauck, Zeits. Wiss. Zool XXXIV. 1880, 
p. 67]. 

Alliance 2. Podophthalmoida. As Lupoida, but the eyes are 
borne on basal stalks of enormous length and the orbits are continued 
along the whole of the antero-lateral borders of the carapace. 

The genera that constitute this Alliance are :— 

l. *Podophthalmus, Lamarck. 

2. Euphylar, Stimpson, Ann. Lyc. Nat. Hist. New York, VII. 
1862, p. 225. 

Alliance 3. Lupocycloida. The basal antenna-joint, though not 
long, is rather slender and does not lie transversely or have its antero- 
external angle produced to any extent. 

The chelipeds are considerably, sometimes very much, longer than 
any of the legs, of which the first three pairs are slender. 

In the fourth pair of legs the last two joints are much broadened, 
but the merus and carpus may be slender. 

The carapace is of no very remarkable breadth, the antero-lateral 
borders are about as long as the postero-lateral, and at least one trans- 
verse ridge is present on either side. 

Two genera enter into this Alliance, namely, 

1. *Carupa, Dana (in which the merus and carpus of the last 
pair of legs are not broadened). 

2. *Lupocyclus, Adams and White (in which the merus and 
carpus of the last pair of legs may either be broadened or not). 

In the preceding scheme of classification the Indian genera are 
printed in Roman type and the genera known to me by autopsy are 
marked with an asterisk. 

J. u, 2 
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Subfamily I. CARCININ A 
CanciNUS, Leach. 


Carcinus, Leach, Malac. Podopbth. Brit. Text of pl. V.: Desmarest, Consid, 
Gen. Crust. p. 90: Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust, I, 433: De Haan, Faun. Japon. 
Crust. p. 18: Bell, British Stalk-eyed Crust. p, 76: A. Milne Edwards, Ann. Sci. 
Nat., Zool., (4) XIV. 1860, pp. 228, 266; and Archiv. du Mus. X. 1861, p. 390. 

Carcinides, M. J. Rathbun, Proc. Biol. S00. Washington XL 1897, p. 164 (new 
name proposed). 


Carapace approaching the hexagonal, not broad, slightly but dis- 
tinctly convex, the regions fairly well-defined (well-defined for a 
Portunoid ), no distinct transverse ridges. 

Front proper fairly well defined from the inner supra-orbital angles 
beyond which it projects slightly, three lobed, between a fourth and a 
fifth the greatest breadth of the carapace in width. 

Antero-lateral borders thin, oblique, arched, cut into five teeth 
including the outer orbital angles, shorter than the postero-lateral 
borders. 

Orbits with one faint notch in the upper and one in the concave 
lower border, the inner angle of the lower border dentiform but not 
very prominent. The antennules fold obliquely, but nearer the trans- 
verse than the longitudinal. 

Basal antenna-joint slightly longer than broad, fixed ; the flagellum, 
which is not very long, stands in tho orbital hiatus. 

Buceal cavern square, its greatest length a little more than its 
greatest breadth: the external maxillipeds are rather elongate, espe- 
cially the merus which projects somewhat beyond the level of the edge 
of the endostome: epistome lozenge-shaped. The ridges that define 
the efferent branchial canals do not approach the edge of the endostome. 

Chelipeds massive, just shorter than any of the first three pairs of 
legs, slightly unequal: arm short, without any spines: inner angle of 
wrist alone spiniform: no spines on the hand, which is deep and not 
prismatic: fingers stout, a little shorter than the palm, not very strong- 
ly toothed. 

Legs stontish: the last pair have the merus elongate and unarmed, 
the carpus not dilated, the propodite shortened and somewhat broad- 
ened, and the dactylus acutely lanceolate. 

The abdomen of the male consists of five pieces, the 3rd-5th terga 
being fused. 

Carcinus exhibits the relation of the Portunidm to other Cyclo- 
metopan families, being related to Pirimela among the Cancride and 
to Hoplozanthus among the Xanthide. 
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l. Carcinus monas, ( Linn.). 


Cancer marinus sulcatus, Ramph, Amboinsch. Rariteitk. pl. vi. fig. O. 

Cancer maenas, Linnwus, Fauna Suecica p. 492; Mus. Ludov. Ulric. p. 436 ; and 
Syst, Nat. (xii) L p. 1043: [ Pennant Brit. Zool. IV. p. 3, pl. iii. fig. 6" sec. Milne 
Edwards): Baster, Naturkandige Uitspanningen Zeeplanten en Zee Insekten, 
Haarlem 1765, 11. pl. ii. figa. 1-3: Horbst, Krabbon, I. ii. 145, pl. vii. fig. 46: Fabri- 
cius, Ent. Syst. II. p. 450, and Suppl. p. 334: Bosc, Hist. Nat. Crust, I. p. 173, pl. 
iii. fig. 1: Latreille, Hist. Nat, Crust. V. p. 363: Risso, Hist. Nat. Crust. Nice, p. 12: 
Lamarck, Hist. Nat. Anim. sane Vertebr. V. Crust. p. 270: Dumeril in Dict. Sci, 
Nat, XI. 1818, p, 299: de Brebisson, Mem. Soc. Linn. Calvados, 1825, p. 233. 

Portunus maenas [" Leach, Edinb. Encycl. VIL p, 390" sec. Mine Edwards]: 
Costa, Faun, Regn. Napoli, Crost. Brach. p. 7. 

Carcinus minas, [" Leach, Edinb, Encycl. VII. p. 429 '* sec. Milne Edwards] ; and 
Trans, Linn. Soc. XI. 1815, p. 314; and Malac. Pod. Brit. pl. v: Desmarest, in Dict, 
Sci. Nat. XXVIII. 1823, p. 217; and Consid. Gen. Crust. p. 91 : Risso, Hist, Nat, 
Eur. Mérid V. Crust. p. 7: Audonin, Explic. p. 84: Savigny Descr. Egypt. Crust. pl. 
iv. fig. 6: Milne Edwards in Cuvier Règne Anim. pl, x. fig. 3 and Hist. Nat. Crust. 
I. 434: [“ Gould, Report on tho Invertebrata of Massachusetts, p. 921 " sec. A. 
Milne Edwards]: De Kay, Zoology of New York, pt. VI. Crust. p. 8, pl. v. figs. 5, 6: 
Lucas, Hist. Anim. Artic. in Expl. Sci. Algerie, Zool. I. i. p. 13; and Hist. Nat. 
Anim. Art. p. 95: Bell, British Stalk-eyed Crust. p. 76: Salter, Journ. Linn. Soc., 
Zool., IV. 1860, p. 34 (process of moulting): A. Milne Edwards, Archiv. du Mus. X. 
1861, p. 391: Van Beneden, Rech. Faun. Litt, Belg. p. 133: Heller, Crust. Sudi, 
Europ. p. 91, pl. ii. figs. 14, 15; and Novara Crust. p. 30: W. C. MoIntosh, Trans, 
Linn. Soc. XXIV. 1864, p. 79, pl. xix., xx. (on the various kinda of hairs): Sars, 
vide Zool. Rec. LIT. 1866, p. 224: Nardo, Annot. Croat. p. 87: Wood-Mason, Proc. 
Asiatic Soo. Bengal, 1873, p. 172, and Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (4) XII. 1874, p. 405: 
Brocchi, Ann. Sci. Nat. (6) II. 1875, Art, 2, p. 62, pl. xvi. figs. 89, 90, 100, LOL. 
(male parts): Streets, Bull. U. S.Nat. Mus. VII. 1877, p. 109: Moinert, Nat. Tids., 
Copenhagen, (3) XI. 1877, p. 222, and (3) XII. 1879, p. 507: Kingsley, Proc. Ac. 
Nat. Sci. Philad. XXX. 1878, p. 321, and XXXI. 1879, p. 398; Nauck, Zeit», Wiss. 
"Zool XXXIV. 1880, p. 56 (gastric teeth) : Boas, Stud. Decapod. (Vid. Selsk. Skr. (6) 
I. 2) p. 141: S. I. Smith, Trans. Conn. Acad. V. p. 34: Carrington and Lovett, 
Zoologist (3) VI. 1882, p. 12: Carus, Prodr. Faun. Medit. I. p. 518: Cano, Boll. Soc. 
Nat. Napol. LIT. 1889, p. 222: Mobius, SB. AK. Berl. 1893, pp. 75, 76: Ortmann, 
Zool. Jahrb. Syst., etc, VII. 1593-94, p. 423: Birula, Ann. Mus. Zool. Peterab. 
1897, p. 448 


Carapace about three-fourths as long as broad, the regions fairly 
well defined, the gastric being divided into three areolm, the surface 
finely granular, especially in the anterior half. 

Front cut into three lobes, of which the middle one is acuminate. 

Antero-lateral borders rather shorter than the postero-lateral, cut 
into five anteriorly-acuminate teeth. Posterior border forming a curve 
with the postero-lateral borders. 

Orbits without any particular dorsal inclination, their major 
diameter about half the width of the inter-orbital space. Antennal 
flagella about 1j times the length of the orbit. 
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Chelipeds a little unequal, the longer one is less than 11 times the 
length of the carapace: the inner angle of the wrist is spiniform and 
there are two costw along the upper surface of the hand, otherwise they 
are smooth and unsculptured. Palm deep and full, but not inflated, 
fingers stont, nearly as long as the palm in the shorter cheliped only. 

Legs stout, smooth, unarmed: the 2nd and 3rd pairs, which are 
the longest, are about 1$ times the length of the carapace: the fourth 
pair, which are also slightly longer than the larger cheliped, are a 
little shorter than the first pair. 

Sixth abdominal tergum of male abont twice as broad as long, with 
gradually convergent sides. 

In the Indian Museum is a single male from Galle (Ceylon), besides 
numerous specimens from the Mediterranean and the North Sea. 

The geographical distribution of Carcinus mamas has been referred 
to by several of the authors above-cited. The species has been found 
at various places on the Atlantic coast of the Northern United States 
and off the coast of Pernambaco (Brazil) : it is the common shore-crab 
of the British Islands, and occurs in the North Sea almost up to Arctic 
limits, in the Baltic, and on the Atlantic coasts of the European con- 
tinent: it is common in all parts of the Mediterranean, and has been 
found in the Black Sea and the Red Sea: it is an Indian species, 
though evidently a very rare one, and has been reported from the 
Hawaiian Islañds, from the Bay of Panama, and—though there is doubt 
about this locality--from Australia. 

Its range in fact corresponds very nearly with that of the 
Maeruroid fish Macrwrus (Malacocephalus) levis Lowe, and recalls that 
of the Perciform fish Lobotes surinamensis. 

In an Account of the Investigator Deep Sea Madreporaria, recently 
published by the Trustees of the Indian Museum, I have given lists of 
43 species of marine animals that are common to the slopes (including 
both American and European sides) of the Atlantic and of the Oriental 
Region and Western Pacific, and in a subsequent Account of the Inves- 
tigator Deep Sea Brachyura, also published by the Trustees of the 
Indian Museum, I have added several species of Crabs that are found 
both in American-Atlantic and in East-Indian waters: moreover, 
Captain A. R. 8. Anderson, who is engaged in examining tho Investi- 
gator Echinoids, has discovered some interesting affinities between the 
West-Indian, the Mediterranean, and the Oriental Echinoid fauna. So 
that the distribution of Carcinus maenas is not so singular as has been 
su 1. | 
š The significance of this distribution has been discussed in the 
works just cited: it is emphasized by the fact that Carcinus manas is à 
shore-crab. 
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Sub-family I. PORTUNIN.E. 
BgNTHOCHASCON, Alcock. 
Benthochascon Hemingi, Alcock and Anderson, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., Jan. 1599, 


p. 10. 
Benthochascon, Alcock, Investigator Deep Sea Brachyura, p. 68, 


Carapace sub-quadrate, nearly as broad as long, its anterior portion 
arched and declivous, its posterior portion flat, the regions hardly 
defined : no transverse ridges. 

Front not very well demarcated from the inner supra-orbital 
angles, about a fourth the greatest breadth of the carapace in width, 
cut into 3 (or 4) teeth. 

Antero-lateral borders much shorter than the postero-lateral, cut 
into four teeth including the outer orbital angle. Posterior border 
broadly excised. 

Orbits with indistinct traces of two grooves in the upper border, 
the lower border concave with the inner angle dentiform and pro- 
minent. The antennules fold nearly transversely. 

Basal antennal joint short, but longer than broad, freely movable ; 
the flagellum, which is not very long, stands in the orbital hiatus. 

Epistome of good length fore-and-aft, not only in the middle but 
at the sides, well delimited from the palate, not encroached upon by 
the external maxillipeds. Buccal cavern square, rather broader than 
long ; the external maxillipeds not elongate, their merus as broad as 
long. The efferent branchial channels defined by ridges. 

Chelipeds massive, shorter than any of the first 3 pair of legs, 
slightly unequal : arm short, without spines: inner angle of wrist alone 
spiniform: hand deep, smooth or nearly so: fingers stout, as long as or 
longer than hand, strongly toothed. 

Legs stoutish: in the last pair the merus is elongate, the carpus 
is shortened and somewhat broadened, and the propodite and dactylus 
are typically foliaceous for swimming, 


og Benthochascon Hemingi, Alcock and Anderson. 


Benthochascon Hemingi, Alcock and Anderson, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, January, 
1899, p. 10: Alcock, Investigator Deep Sea Brachyura, p. 69, pl. iii. fig. 2. 

Carapace almost as broad as long, smooth (though finely frosted) 
except for slight inequalities of level that scarcely define the regions, 
strongly declivous in its anterior third. 

Front eut into three lobes of which the middle one is bifid at tip- 
the front is separated from the inner supra-orbiial angles by a groove, 
uot by a notch. 
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Antero-lateral borders considerably less than two-thirds the length 
of the postero-lateral, cut into four teeth (including the outer orbital 
angle) of which the last is spiniform and is rather remote from the 
others. 

Posterior border peculiar in being quite flush with the surface of 
the carapace, and concave or broadly excised. 

Orbits large, their major diameter three-fourths the width of the 
front, without any dorsal inclination: there are two indistinct grooves 
in the upper border, and the lower border 1s concave with the inner 
angle prominent and acutely dentiform. Eyes large, placed mostly on 
the ventral surface of the eyestalk. 

Antennal flagella not much longer than the orbit. 

The external maxillipeds fall considerably short of the anterior 
edge of the palate. 

Chelipeds somewhat unequal, the larger one is between 1j and 12 
times the length of the carapace: except for a sharp tooth at the inner 
angle of the wrist, and for a small sharpish tubercle at the far end of 
the sbarply-defined inner border of the hand, they are smooth and 
unseulptured. "The hands are full and very deep: the fingers are stout 
but end in acute hooked tips: in the smaller cheliped, but not in the 
larger cheliped, they are longer than the hand. 

Legs stoutish, compressed, a notch and tooth at the far end of the 
anterior border of the merus of all. The 2nd pair, which are slightly 
longer than the Ist and 3rd, are from 1$ times to twice the length of 
the carapace: all three end in a very acute styliform dactylus. The 4th 
pair, which are about equal in length to the chelipeds, have the merus 
four times as long as broad, the carpus not particularly dilated, and 
the. propodite and dactylus typically foliaceous and blade-like, the 
dactylus however ending in an acutely mucronate tip: the posterior 
border of the merus is unarmed. 

In the Indian Museum are two specimens, both females, from the 
Andaman Sea 185 and 405 fms. The carapace of the larger one is 
48 millim. long and 51 millim. broad. 


PARATHRANITES, Miers. 
Lupoeyelus (Parathranites) orientalis, Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 186. 
Carapace hexagonal, convex, moderately transverse, the regions well 
defined and with some definitely-placed tubercles but no transverse 
The front, which projects beyond the ill-defined inner supra-orbital 


angles, is less than a fourth the greatest breadth of tbe carapace in 
width, and is cut into four teeth. 


X — @ < - —— em em E vt . b A. W 
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Antero-lateral borders oblique, not much curved, cut into five teeth 
including the outer orbital angles. 

Orbits with two wide fissures in the upper margin, the lower margin 
concave with the inner angle dentiform and prominent. The anten- 
nules fold transversely. 

Basal antennal joint longer than broad, slender, not nearly filling 
the orbital hiatus, movable; the flagellam, which stands in the orbital 
hiatus, long. 

Epistome short fore and aft, sunk; though well enough delimited 
from the palate somewhat encroached upon by the external maxillipeds. 
Buccal cavern square, its greatest length about equals its greatest 
breadth: external maxillipeds rather elongate, especially the merus. 

Chelipeds moderately massive, shorter than any of the first 3 pair 
of legs; arm wrist and hand with spines ; hand prismatic, fingers stout 
and strongly toothed. 

Legs long and slender: in the fourth pair the merus and carpus 
though shortened are not much broadened, aud the propodite aud 
dactylus are foliaceous and typically paddle-like. 

The abdomen of the male consists of 5 segments, the 3rd-Sth 
terga being fused. 


As Miers says, this genus is allied to Bathynectes: in fact it is 
nearer to Bathynectes than to Lupocyclus, 


3. Parathranites orientalis, Miers. 


Lupocyclus (Parathranites) orientalis, Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 186, 
pl. xvii, fig. 1. 

Carapace about three-fourths as long as broad (spines included), 
decidedly convex, the regions well demarcated, the surface granular 
and somewhat hairy—especially at the antero-lateral margins. There 
is always a tubercle in the middle line on the posterior part of the 
gastric region and sometimes three, in a transverse series, in front of 
it: there are one, or two close side-by-side, in the middle of the cardiac 
region, and from two to four in a fairly longitudinal series along the 
inner limit of either epibranchial region. 

Front hardly delimited from the almost obsolete inner supra-orbital 
augles beyond which it projects, cut into four horizontal subacute teeth 
of nearly equal size.. 

Antero-lateral borders cut into 5 teeth, of which the first (the 
outer orbital angle) is remarkably prominent, the next three are very 
acutely anteriorly-acuminate, and the last—equally acute—stands out 
uearly at right angles to the others. 

J, u, 3 
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Posterior border nearly straight, making pn dentiform angle of 
junction with the postero-lateral borders. 

Orbits deep, without any particular dorsal inclination, their major 
dinmeter nearly equal to the width of the front ; the inner angle of the 
lower border bilobed, the inner lobe dentiform and projecting beyond 
the level of the tips of the frontal teeth. 

Merus of external maxillipeds produced a good deal beyond the 
articulation of the flagellum, 

Chelipeds moderately massive, their length not 14 times that of the 
carapace: a spinule at the far end of the anterior border of the ischium: 
a spine near the middle of the anterior border, and a spinule near the 
far end of the posterior border, of the arm: the inner angle of the wrist 
is produced to form a spine nearly half as long as the palm, and on the 
outer surface of the wrist are 3 spinules of which one is nlmost a spine : 
hand not inflated, its upper surface with 2 coste and 3 spines of which 
the one at the far end of the inner border is the largest; a faint ridge 
along the outer surface of the hand, and one or two along the inner 
surface : fingers stout, nearly as loug as the hand. 

First 3 pair of legs long and slender, the first pair well over twice 
the length of the carapace. The fourth pair are very little shorter than 
the chelipeds and have the merus slender and quite unarmed. 

2nd and Srd abdominal terga strongly carinated in both sexes: the 
6th tergum of the adult male is nearly as long as broad aud has nearly 
parallel sides. 

Colours in life salmon-pink above, tips of spines red. 

In the Indian Museum are 54 specimens from off the Malabar coast 
56-68 fms., off the Coromandel coast 33 fms., and from the Andamans. 

The carapace of the largest specimen is 12 millim. long and 17 
millim. broad, 


Sub-family Il. CAPHYRIN Az. 
Lissocarcinus. Adams and White. 

Lissocareinus, Adams and White, Semarang Crost. p. 45: A. Milne Edwards, 
Ann. Sci. Nat. Zool., (4) XIV, 1860, p. 228, and Archiv. du Mus. X. 1861, p. 417 : 
Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 204. 

Asecla, Streets, Bull. U, S. Nat. Mus. VII. 1877, p. 110. 

Carapace either not, or very little, broader than long, smooth or 
with a single ridge running obliquely inwards from tlie last tooth of 
either antero-lateral border. , 

Front prominent beyond tlie inner supra-orbital angles which may 
be either well or rather ill detined, laminar, subentire or distinctly notched 
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in the middle line, its breadth (exclusive of the inner supra-orbital 
augles) is from half to a third the greatest width of the carapace. 

Antero-lateral borders little oblique, moderately arched, cut into 
five lobes or teeth, including the outer orbital angle. 

_ . Basal antenna-joint short but not peculiarly broad, its outer angle 
is produced as a lobule that meets the front and fills the orbital 
hiatus so as to exclude the flagellum. 

The two fissures inthe upper edge of the orbit may be distinct, or 
may be almost indistinguishable. The antennules fold nearly trans- 
versely or a little obliquely. 

Epistome short, and though well enough demarcated from the 
palate, somewhat overlapped by the external maxillipeds. Buccal 
cavern squarish, broader than loog, the efferent branchial channels 
well defined. 

Chelipeds short, but a little longer than the legs: arm short, 
without any distinct spines, only the inner angle of wrist dentiforun ; 
palm not prismatic, fingers stout and rather shorter than the palm. 

The propodite and dactylus of the last pair of legs are typically 
foliaceous swimming paddles, but the carpus and merus are not parti- 
cularly dilated. 

The abdomeu of the male consists of 5 pieces, the 3rd-5th terga 
being fused. 

Lissocarcinus is distinguished from Thalamonyz chiefly by the sub- 
circular or obovate carapace and by the stumpy little sculptured 
chelipeds. 


Key to the Indian species of Lissocarcinus. 


I. Carapace as long as broad, flat, obovate ; front broadly trian- 
gular, notched at tip = +s. ica Sd: S ve? — eo. L. pol ybioides. 
LL. Carapace broader than long, convex :— 

1. Carapace sub-rotund ; front sub-entire, being dorsally 
grooved but not notched in the middle line, supra- 

orbital angles obscurely defined sae ove e 
$. Carapace distinctly broader than long; front cut 
into two broad lobes exclusive of the well defined 
dentiform supra-orbital angles — ES .. L. levis, 


L. orbicularis. 


A. Lissocarcinus polybioides, Adams nnd White. 


Lissocarcinus polybioides, Adams and White, Samarang Crast. p. 46, pl. xi. fig. 
5: A, Milne Edwards, Archiv. du Mus. X. 1861, p. 417 : Haswell, Cat. Austral, Crust. 
. B3; Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 205: J. R. Henderson, Trans, Linu, Soc. 


P 
Zool, (2) V. 1893, p. 378. 


MN " ——— 8 » a a 4 nm P: 
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Carapace as long as broad, obovate with the posterior part trun- 
cated and much constricted, flat, smooth except for a low transverse 
ridge passing obliquely inwards from the last tooth of either autero- 
lateral border. 

Front projecting far beyond the well pronounced inner supra- 
orbital angles, lamellar, horizontal, broadly triangular with the apex 
rather deeply notched: its breadth (not including the inner supra- 
orbital angles) is a little less than half the greatest breadth of the 
carapace. 

Antero-lateral borders curved, cut into 5 anteriorly acuminate teeth 
(including the outer orbital angles) of which the first is the largest and 
the Sth the smallest. 


Posterior border of dorsum of carapace forming a curve with the 
postero-lateral borders. 

Orbits small, their major diameter less than a third the width of 
the inter-orbital space; two faint grooves in the upper border, the inner 
augle of the lower border dentiform bat not prominent. 

Chelipeds moderately stout, longer and stouter than the legs, a 
little longer than the carapace: inner angle of wrist dentiform, two or 
three little points—of which one is slightly larger than the others—on 
ihe outer angle: band smooth, except for 2 crests—each of which ends 
in a tooth—on the upper surface, and for a small tubercle in front of 
the apex of the wrist-joint: fingers stout, a little shorter than the palm. 

Merus of last pair of legs twice as long as broad, its posterior 
border, like that of the propodite, is smooth and unarmed, 

6th abdominal tergum of male longer than broad, with slightly- 
curved gradually convergent sides. 

Sternam elongate-oval particularly so in the male. 

In the Indian Museum are 11 specimens, from Madras, from Orissa 
and Ganjam coasts 13-28 fms., from Malabar coast 28 fms., and from 
the Andamans, 


A small species: the carapace of an egg-laden female is 7 millim, 
in both diameters. 


5. Lissocarcinus orbicularis, Dana. 


Lissocarcinus orbicularis, Dana, Proc. Ac, Nat. Sci. Philad, 1852, p. 86, and U.S. 
Expl. Exp. Crust, pt. I. p. 288, pl xviii. fig. la-e: A. Milne Edwards, Archiv. du 
Mus. X. 1861, p. 418: Richters in Mobius Meeresf. Maurit. p. 154: Miers, Zool. 
M. M. 8. Alert, pp. 518, 541, and P. Z, S. 1884, pp. 10, 12, and Challenger Brachyura, 
p. 205; Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb., Syat., VII. 1893.94, p. 87. : 

Liesocarcinus pulchellus, Muller, Verb, Nat. Ges. Basel, VILL. pp. 475, 482, pl. 
"v. fig. 6. 
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Carapace slightly broader than long, sub-circular, conyex with thin 
edges, smooth except for a more or less distinct ridge or elevation 
running obliquely inwards from the last tooth of either antero-lateral 
border. 


Front projecting a little beyond the supra-orbital angles (which 


are not well pronounced), arched, entire though dorsally concave in the ` 


middle line, its breadth is between a half and a third the greatest 
breadth of the carapace. 


Antero-lateral borders curved, divided into five lobes, or, rather, 
broad flat puckers. 

Orbits small, their major diameter is about a fourth the width of 
the inter-orbital space: two closed fissures near the outer end of the 
upper margin; inuer angle of lower margin dentiform but not pro- 
minent, 

Antennal flagella short. 


Chelipeds a little longer than the carapace: inner angle of wrist 
dentiform: upper surface of hand with two carinm, each ending in a 
blunt tooth, there is also a little tubercle in front of the apex of the 
wrist joint and an obscure ridge along the outer surface: fingers stout, 
a little shorter than the palm, the dactylus sharply carinate dorsally. 

Legs stout, slightly shorter than the chelipeds, the merus of the 
last pair is about twice as long as broad and its posterior border, like 
that of the propodite, is smooth. 

Colours very characteristic: carapace dark maroon (chocolate in 
spirit) with symmetrical yellow markings, chelipeds and legs cross- 
banded yellow and maroon. 

In the Indian Museum is a single egg-laden female from Kiltán I. 
(Laccadives) : its carapace is 10 millim. long aud 11°5 millim. broad. 


6.  Lissocarcinus levis, Miers. 

Lissocarcinus levis, Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 206, pl. xvii, fig 3: J. R. 
Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc, Zool., (2) V. 1893, p. 378. 

Carapace distinctly broader than long, convex, perfectly smooth. 

Front a little prominent beyond the well pronounced supra-orbital 
angles, divided into two broad lobes, its breadth (not including the 
supra-orbital angles) is barely a third the greatest breadth of the 
carapace. 

Antero-lateral borders curved, cut into 5 blunt lobes, of which the 
first and last are the smallest. 

Orbits large, their major diameter nearly half the width of the 


inter-orbital space, their upper border entire, though traces of the two 
sutures may be visible. 
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Chelipeds rather longer than the carapace ; a small lobule at the 
far end of the anterior border of the arm, inner angle of wrist stoutly 
spiniform, hand smooth except for a tiny tubercle in front of the apex 
of the wrist joint. 

First 3 pairs of legs slender: merus of last pair less than twice as 
long as broad, its posterior border ending in an almost dentiform carina, 

6th abdominal tergum of male broader than long, broadest in the 
middle, ita sides therefore curved. 

In spirit the carapace is white with some purplish-brown mark- 
ings. 

In the Indian Museum are 9 specimens, from off Ceylon 26j fms., 
off the Malabar coast 26-31 fms., off Mergui 40 fms. and from the 
Andamans. 

The largest specimen has a carapace 95 millim, long and 11 

millim. broad. 


Sub-family III. LUPIN, 
Alliance I. Lupocycloida. 
LvrocycnLus, Adams and White. 


Lupocyclus, Adams and White, Samarang Crust. pp. 46, 47 : A, Milne Edwards, 
Ann. Sci. Nat., Zool, (4) XIV. 1860, p. 228, and Archiv. da Mas. X. 1861, p. 357: 
Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 185 (not subgenus Parathranites). 

Carapace little broader than long, or even sub-circular, convex, 
the regions faintly indicated, with granular transverse ridges of definite 
position. 

Front proper (not including the rather obscurely defined redupli- 
cated inner supra-orbital angles) prominent and cut into 4 teeth. 

Autero-lateral borders moderately oblique and moderately curved, 
about equal in length to the postero-lateral, cut into 5 or 6 teeth 
(including the outer orbital angle) with little denticles in some or all 
of the interdental spaces, briugiug the total number to 9. (The den- 
ticles are sometimes so small as to escape notice ). 

Orbits large with a considerable dorsal inclination: the upper 
border with 2 fissures: the inner angle of the lower border though 
dentiform does not project anywhere near the level of the tips of 
the middle frontal teeth. The antennules fold transversely. 

. Basal antenna-joint about as long as broad, filing the orbital 
hiatus; not quite firmly fixed ; flagellum long, standing in the orbital 

Epistome short, somewhat sunken. Buccal cavern somewhat 
broader than long: efferent brauchial channels well defined. 
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Chelipeds very long, much longer than any of the legs, rather 
slender, the hand slenderer than the arm: the arm with spines, both 
inner and outer angles of wrist spiniform, the hand with spines and 
coste, the fingers long and slender. 

Legs slender: propodite and dactylus of last pair typically folia- 
ceous and blade-like for swimming. 

Abdomen of male five-jointed the 3rd-5th terga being fused: the 
first tergum almost concealed beneath the carapace. 


Key to the Indian species of Lupocyclus. 


I. Frontal teeth blunt.poioted ; chelipeda lesa than three times 
the length of the carapace, the arm being stont and 
prismatic: merus of last pair of legs broadened and com- 

IL Frontal teeth acutely pointed: chelipeda more than three 
times the length of the carapace, the arm being slender and 
cylindrical: merus of Inst pair of lege slender eeh e. L. strigosus. 


L. rotundatus. 


7. Lupocyclus rotundatus, Adams and White. 
Lupocyclus rotundatus, Adams and White, Samarang Crust. p. 47, pl. xii. fig. A: 
A. Milne Edwards, Archiv. du Mns, X. 1861, p. 357: de Man, Notes Leyden Mus. V. 
1883, p. 153: Miers, Zool. H. M, S. Alert, pp. 184, 234, nnd Challenger Brachyura, 
p. 186, See also de Man, Zool. Jahrb., Syst. etc., II. 1886-87, p. 718. 
P Gontosoma imrquale, Walker, Journ. Linn. Soc. Zool, XX. 1886-90 (1887) 
p. 116, pl. viii. íg. 4. 
P ^ Lupocyclus inequalis, Henderaon, Trans. Linn. Soc. Zool. (2) V. 1898, p. 378. 

Carapace sub-circular in the young but becoming as much as five- 
sixths as long as broad in large individuals, convex, subtomentose, its 
surface broken by transverse granular ridges which are similar in 
number and position to those of Neptunus ( Lupocycloporus) whitei A. M. 
Edw. but are more elevated and discontinuous and therefore look more 
like series of tubercles. 

Front prominent beyond the dorsally-grooved, or reduplicated, 
inner supra-orbital angles, cut into four teeth of not very unequal size, 
of which the middle two are the most prominent and the most acute. 
Supra-orbital margin with two sutures or not very open fissures. 

Antero-lateral borders cut into five rather coarse teeth (including 
the outer orbital angle), and in every one of the interdental spaces there 
is & denticle: these intervening denticles are so small in young indi- 
viduals that some of them may escape notice, but in large individuals 
they are all very distinct. Posterior border straight, but forming a 
curve with the postero-lateral borders, 
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Antennal flagella more than half as long as the carapace. 

Chelipeds rather more than 2} times the length of the carapace in 
the male, and having the same form and proportions as those of 
Neptunus (Lupocycloporus) whitet, the arm being much stouter than the 
band and the surface of most of the segments being granular with a 
squamiform sculpture: 5 spines on the anterior border of the arm and 
2 in the distal third of the posterior border: hand and wrist slender, 
costate— the coste granular: a spine at the inner and the outer angles 
of the wrist: hand with 3 spines, one being in front of the apex of tho 
wrist-joint, the other two being side by side some little distance behind 
the finger-joint. The fingers are stoutish, as long as the hand, and 
are gently iucurved, but have the extreme tips sometimes slightly bent 
outwards: their opposed edges have jagged teeth like those of any 
Neptunus. 

The first three pair of legs are slender. The fourth pair have all 
their joints broadened as in any Neptunus, though the merus and 
carpus are not quite so broad, relatively, as in that genus; there is a 
spine near the far end of the posterior border of the merus of this pair. 

The 2nd and 3rd abdominal terga are sharply and decidedly cari- 
nate. 

In the Indiam Museum are 14 specimens representing both sexes 
and several ages, from the Andaman Sea up to 55 fms. and from off 
Ceylon 261-32 aud 34 fms. The largest male has the carapace 15 millim. 
long and 19 millim. broad, but there are two egg-laden females only 
about half this size. 

The four smallest specimens are identical with White's figure of 
Lupocyclus rotundatus, the two largest specimens agree with Walker's 
description and figure of Goniosoma inwquale, the six middle-sized 
specimens cannot be decisively separated from either: I therefore think 
that all belong to one species. 


B. Lupocyclus strigosus, n. sp. 
(an Lupocyclus philippinensis, Semper, Nauck ?) 
Except in the form of the chelipeds (which are even slenderer than 
those of Lupa forceps) and last pair of legs, this species is very much 
like D. rotundatus, from which it differs in the following characters :— 
(1) the carapace is perhaps a little more nearly circular, and is 
distinctly more convex : | ` 
(2) em front is more prominent, is practically confinent with the 
inner supra-orbital angles, and is cut into four sharp teeth, of which 
the middle two are much smaller than the others: 
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(3) the antero-lateral borders are armed with five slender spini- 
form teeth not including the outer orbital angle, and the denticles 
of the interspaces are represented by granules or are quite inconspicu- 
ous: 

(4) the chelipeds in the male are 31 times the length of the 
carapace and are very slender, especially in the palm: there are 6 or 7 
spines along the anterior border of the arm, which is a slender cylindri- 
cal joint, and two much smaller ones in the distal fourth of the posterior 
border: the fingers are considerably longer than the palm, are extremely 
slender, and their opposed edges are armed with close-set fine regular 
teeth having larger acicular teeth at fairly regular intervals—much as 
in the Leucosine genus Arcania : 

(5) the last pair of legs, though otherwise similar to those of 
L. rotundatus, have the basal joints, up to and including the carpus, 
slender, sub-cylindrical, and, in fact, hardly stouter than the correspond- 
ing joint of the other legs. 

In other respects this species agrees with L. rotundatus. 

In the Indian Museum are five specimens—from the Andaman Sea 
15 fms., from off the Madras coast, 33 fms., and from off the Konkan 
coast, 56-58 fms. 

In the type specimen the carapace is 8 millim. long and 9 millim. 
broad. 


> 


Carvura, Dana. 


Carupa, Dana, Silliman's Amer. Journ. Sci. and Arts (2) XII. 1850, p. 129; 
Proc. Ao, Nat. Sci. Philad. 1852, p. 85; and U. 8. Expl Exp. Crust, pt. I. p. 279: 
A. Milne Edwards, Ann. Sci, Nat., Zool, (4) XIV. 1800, p. 228, and Archiv. du Mus. 
X. 1861, p. 356. 


Carapace transverse, broad, moderately convex, with smooth un- 
broken surface. 

The front proper projects slightly beyond the rather ill-defined 
inner supra-orbital angles, aud is either broadly bilobed or cut into four 
shallow lobes: its breadth is about a fourth the greatest breadth of the 
carapace. 

Antero-lateral borders moderately oblique and arched, about the 
same length as the postero-lateral, cut into 7 rather irregular lobes 
(including the outer orbital angles). 

The orbit, which has little or no dorsal inclination, has two notches 
in its upper border; the lower border crenulate. The auteunules fold 
almost transversely. 

Basal antenna-joint as long as broad, rather slender; the flagellum, 
which is of moderate length, stands in the orbital hiatus. 
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Epistome sufficiently long. Buccal cavern squarish, broader than 
long, the efferent branchial channels very well defined. 

Chelipeds longer and vastly more massive than the legs : arm with 
spines, one or both angles of wrist spiniform ; palm inflated, massive, 
nearly smooth : fingers stout, bardly as long as palm, strongly toothed. 

Legs slender: in the fourth pair the merus is elongate and tlie 
carpus slender, but the propodite and dactylus are typical swimming 
paddles. 

First abdominal tergum narrow, almost hidden by the carapace: in 
the male the 2nd-5th terga are fused—though the suture between the 
2nd and 3rd may be visible—so that the abdomen consists of 4 pieces 
only. 


9. Qarupa lewviuscula, Heller. 

Carupa Leviuscula, Heller, Verh. cool. bot. Gea. Wien, XII. 1862, p. 520, and 
Novara Crust, p. 27, pl. iii, fig. 2: do Man, Notes Leyden Mus. V. 1883, p. 152, and 
Archiv. f. Naturges. LIII. 1887, i. p. 336 : Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb., Syst. VII. 1893-94, 
p. 68 and in Semon's Forschungsr. Crust. (Jena. Denk. VIII) p. 44: Zehntner, Rev. 
Suisse Zool. 11. 1894, p. 161. 

Carapace about $ as long as broad, perfectly smooth to the naked 
eye, frosted with minute granules under the lens. 

Front cut into 4 shallow lobes, of which the middle two are the 
narrowest. Supra-orbital margin with two notches, infra-orbital mar- 
gin cut into four lobes of which the middle two are the narrowest. 

Antero-lateral borders cut into 7 teeth (including the outer orbital 
angle), of which the 5th is the smallest and the 6th the largest and 
most acute. The postero-lateral angles of the carapace are well de- 
fined. 

Antennal flagella more than half the length of the carapace. 

Chelipeds about 2} times the length of the carapace, in the male: 
arm short with 3 claw-like spines on the anterior border, the posterior 
border being smooth : inner angle of wrist strongly spiniform, the outer 
angle rounded, but armed with a spinule below : hand smooth, its upper 
border well defined. 

In young specimens, as in the young of Scylla serrata, there may 
be two faint costae or two lines of small granules along the upper 
surface of the hand, and also there may be some costiform lines of 
small granules on the upper surface of the wrist. 

The legs are slender and smooth : the last pair have only the last 
two joints dilated for swimming. , e 

In the Indian Museum are two specimens (one badly damaged) 
from the Andamans and one from the Madras coast—besides one from 
Samoa and one from Mauritius. 
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Alliance II.  Lupoida. 
Scrubs, De Haan. 


Scylla, De Haan, Fann, Japon. Orust. p. 11: A. Milne Edwards, Aun, Sci. Nat., 


Zool., (4) XIV. 1860, pp. 228, 249, and Archiv. du Mus. X. 1861, p. 347: Miers, 
Challenger Brachyura, p. 184. 


Carapace transverse, broad, moderately convex, with an almost 
unbroken surface. 

Front proper well delimited from the inner supra-orbital angles, 
cut into four teeth: its breadth (not including the supra-orbital angles) 
is between a fourth and a fifth the greatest breadth of the carapace. 

Antero.lateral borders oblique, arched, longer than the postero- 
lateral, cut into 9 teeth of nearly equal size. 

Orbit without any dorsal inclination: two nearly closed fissures in 
its upper wall: the inner angle of the lower border dentiform and pro- 
minent. The antennules fold nearly transversely. 

Basal antenna-joint short and broad, its antero-external angle pro- 
duced to form a lobule lying in the orbit: the flagellum, which is of 
good length, stands in the orbital hiatus, 

Epistome sufficiently long fore and aft, not sunken.  Buccal cavern 
squarish, broader than long: the efferent branchial channels cavern- 
ous, but not defined by ridges. 

Chelipeds massive, longer than any of the legs: arm wrist and 
hand with definitely placed spines: hand deep and fall, not prismatic, 
not costate. 

Legs stout, moderately compressed: in the fourth pair the merus 
and carpus are shortened and broadened, and the propodite and 
dactylus are typically foliaceous for swimming. 

Abdomen of male rather broadly triangular, consisting of 5 seg- 
ments, the 3rd-5th terga being fused. The first tergum is much con- 
cealed beneath the carapace. 


10. Scylla serrata (Forsk.) De Haan. 


Cancer serratus, Forskal, Descr. Anim. p. 90. 

Cancer olivaceus, Herbst, Krabbon, II. V. 157, pl. xxxviii. fig. 3. 

Portunus tranquebaricus, Fabricius, Ent. Syst. Suppl. p. 366; Boro, Hiat, Nat. 
Crust. I. p. 219; Latreille, Hist, Nat. Crust, VI. p. 16 and Encycl. Meth, X. p. 131. 

Portunus serratus, Rüppell, 24 Krabben roth. Meer. p. 10, pl. ii. 

Lupea tranquebaríca, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. I. 445. 

Lupea lobifrons, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. I. 453 (fide A. M. Edw.). 

Scylla serrata De Haan, Faun. Japon, Crast. p. 44: Krauss, Sudafr. Crust. p. 25: 
A. Milne Edwards, Ann. Sci. Nat. Zool. (4) XIV. 1860, p. 252, and Archiv. du Mus. 
X. 1861, p, 349, and Nouv, Archiv. du Mus. IX. 1873, p. 162, and in Maillard's 
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l'ile Réunion, Aunere F p. 2: Hess Archiv. f. Naturges. XXXI. 1865, i. pp. 139, 172: 
Heller, Novara Crust. p. 27: Miers, Crust, Now Zealand, p. 27: Hilgendorf, MB. 
AK. Berl. 1878, p. 799: E. Nauck, Zeits. Wiss. Zool, XXXIV. 1880, p. 59, pl. i. 
figs, 22, 24 (gastric teeth): Haswoll, Cat. Austral. Crust. p. 70: Miera, Ann. Mag. 
Nat. Hist. (5) V. 1880, p. 238; and Zool. H. M. S. Alert, pp. 518, 538; and Challenger 
Brachyura, p. 185: Filhol, Crust. N. Zel, Miss. ile Campbell, p. 382: de Man, 
Archiv. Naturges. LII. 1887, i. p. 332; and in Weber's Zool. Ergebn. Niodorl. Ost. 
Ind. IT. 1892, p. 285: Cano, Boll. Soc. Nat. Napol. III. 1889, p. 215: Ortmann, 
Zool Jahrb. Syst. VII. 1893, p. 78, and in Semon's Forschungsr. (Jena-Denk. 
VIII.) Crust. p. 45: Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc. Zool., (2) V. 1893, p. 372. 

Scylla tranquebarica, Dana, U. S, Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 270: Stimpson, 
Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad. 1858, p. 38. 


P Achelous crassimanus, Macleay Ill. Annulosa. S. Afr. p. 61, (sec. A. M. E.). 


Carapace about $, or a little less, as long as broad, practically 
smooth, except for a faint granular ridge running obliquely inwards 
across either branchial region from the last spine of the antero-lateral 
border. 

Front cut into four lobes or bluntish teeth of nbout equal size and 
promivence. Antero-lateral borders cut into 9 sharply acuminate teeth 
of about equal size: posterior border forming a curve with the postero- 
lateral borders, the points of junction sometimes slightly thickened. 

Merus of external maxillipeds oblique but not having the antero- 
external angle distinctly produced in a lateral direction, 

Chelipeds not quite twice the length of the carapnce in the adult 
male, but shorter than this in the female and young male. Arm with 
3 spines on the anterior border, and 2 on the posterior border—one 
terminal, the other submedian: a strong spine at inner angle of wrist, 
the outer augle being rounded and armed with one, or sometimes two, 
small spines or teeth : hand with 3 spines or tubercles, one being in front 
of the apex of the wrist-joint, the other two being side by side behind 
the finger-joint —(the outer of these two is sometimes obsolescent). 

Legs unarmed. 

Abdomen of male broadly triangular. 

An extremely common crab in all the estuaries and backwaters of 
India, from Karáchi to Mergui. It grows to a large size. 

In young specimens the frontal lobes are broad and indistinct, the 
upper surface of the palm is traversed by two faint but distinet longi- 
tudinal coste, and there may bea transverse granular line across the 
gastric region. 

This is the common edible crab of India, 


Nzeeruxvus, De Haan, A. Milne Edwards, Miers. 


Neptunus, De Haan, A. Milne Edwards, Ann, Sci, Nat., Zool., (4) XIV. 1860, 
p. 226 and Archiv. du Mus. X. 1861, p. 314 (ubi syn.) 
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Neptunus, Achelous, Amphitrite, Pontus, De Haan, Faun. Japon. Crust. pp. 
7, 8, 9. 


Posidon, Herklota, Add, Faun. Carcin. Afric. Occ. p. 3. 


Lupa, Arenaeus, Amphitrite, Dans, U. 8. Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. L. pp. 270, 275, 
289. 


Euctenota, Gerstaecker, Archiv. f. Naturges. X XII. 1856, i. p. 131. 

Neptunus, Achelous, A. Milne Edwards org. cit. 

Callinectes, Stimpson, Ann. Lyo. Nat. Hist. New York, VII. 1860, p. 220. 

Xiphonectes, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv, Archiv. du Mus. IX. 1873, p. 157. 

Hellenus, A. Milne Edwards, Miss. Sci. Mex., Crust. pp. 210, 221. 

Neptunus, Xiphonectes, Miers, Challenger Brachyura, pp. 171, 183. 

Portunus, M. J. Rathbun, see Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, June, 1897, pp. 155, 
160. 

Carapace usually transverse, broad, and depressed or little convex, 
often with the surface areolated. 

Front proper well delimited from the inner supra-orbital angles 
and cut into from 3 to 6—usually four—teeth: its breadth (not includ- 
ing the supra-orbital angles) is from a sixth to a fifth the greatest 
breadth of the carapace (lateral epibranchial spines not included), and 
it is often somewhat receding. 

Antero-lateral borders oblique, arched, longer than the postero- 
lateral, cut into 9 regular teeth ( including the outer orbital angle) of 
which the 9th may be enlarged or not. 

The orbit usually has 2 fissures or sutures in the upper border, 
which border is less prominent thau the lower border, so that the orbit 
very often has a dorsal inclination : the lower border has a fissure or 
suture near the outer angle, and the inner angle is dentiform and usually 
very prominent. The antennules fold transversely, 

The basal antenna-joint is peculiarly short and has its antero- 
external angle produced to form a lobule or spine extending into the 
orbit : the flagellum, which is of fair length, stands in the orbital hiatus, 

Epistome short or even linear, sometimes prolonged in the middle 
line to form a spine lying below the inter-antennulary septum. Buccal 
cavern squarish, broader than long, the efferent branchial channels 
almost always very well defined. 

Chelipeds longer, usually much longer, than any of the legs, and 
massive: arm with spines, both inner and outer angles of wrist spini- 
form, palm prismatic costate and usually with spines, fingers usually 
nearly as long as the palm and strongly toothed. 

Legs compressed: in the lnst pair the merus and carpus are short 
and brond, and the propodite and dactylus are typically foliaceous and 
paddle-like for swimming. 

The abdomen of the male is five-jointed, the 3rd-5th terga being 
fused: the Ist tergum in both sexes is almost entirely concealed beneath 
the carapace. 
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The Indian species of the genus Neptunus fall into five grou ps, or 
subgenera, which are characterized as follows :— 


I. 


H. 


HI. 


IV, 


Carapace very broad, little convex, and having the junc- 
tion of the posterior with the postero-lateral angles 
rounded, Front not projecting beyond, or even reced- 
ing behind, the internal supra-orbital angles: the last 
spine of the antero-lateral borders enormously larger 
than any of the others, Orbits of moderate size and 
having only a slight dorsal inclination, Antero-exter- 
nal angle of basal nntenna-joint produced toa spiniform 
process lying in the orbit. Epistome produced in the 
middle line to form a very prominent spine : the antero- 
external angle of the merus of tho external maxillipeds 
rounded, not produced laterally. Hand at least as mas- 
sive aa tho erm..,.................................. denssececes eves 

Carapace moderately broad, little convex, and having 
the postero-lateral junctions rounded. Front hardly 
projecting beyond the internal supra-orbital angles, but 
not receding: the last spino of the antero-lateral borders 
m good deal the largest. Orbits large, with a very 
strong dorsal inclination. Antero-external angle of 
basal antenna-joint forming a blunt lobe.-like process. 
Epistome slightly produced in a spiniform manner : the 
antero-external angle of the merus of ths external 
maxillipeds strongly produced in a lateral direction. 
Hand at least aa massivo 88 arm Leere nnne 
Carapace suborbicular or not very broad, flat, the 
postero-lateral junctions rounded. Front alightly projec- 
ting beyond the internal supra-orbital angles: the last 
spine of the antero-lateral border either hardly larger or 
actually smaller than any of the others. Orbits of 
moderate size and with a moderate dorsal inclination. 
Antero-external angle of basal antenna-joint forming a 
lobe-like process, Epistome hardly produced in the 
middle line: antero-external angle of merus of external 
maxillipeds strongly produced in a lateral direction. 
Hand hardly less massive than tho arm..................... 
Carapace moderately broad, flat or little convex, and 
having the postero-lateral junctions angular or actually 
spiniform. Front decidedly prominent beyond the 
inner supra-orbital angles: the last spine of the antero- 
Intern! borders very muoh the largest, No free pro- 
longation of the epistome in the middle line. Hand 
about as massive as» arm. [Exoept in N. spinipes, the 
angle of the basal antenna-joint is a lobe-like process. 
Except in N. tuberculosus and brockíi, tho orbits aro 
large with a very strong dorsal inclination. Except 
in N, hastatoides, the antero-external angle of the 
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merns of the external maxillipeds is not produced in 
& lateral direction] cccissssccceicecovecsueveedessies ^ excess ss"... 
V. Carapace moderately broad, distinctly convex, rounded 
postero-laterally. Front projeoting beyond the inner 
supra-orbital angles: tho last spine of the antero- 
lateral borders slightly the largest. Orbite large, with 
strong dorsal inclination. Basal antenna-joint longitu- 
dinally grooved on ventral surface. No free prolonga- 
tion of the epistome in the middle line: no lateral 
expansion of the autero-external sangle of the merus 
of the external maxillipeds. Haud mach slenderor than 


the arm "^h © eee eee CHOSE ensrgsggr CHR eerggeg CHER ES 





H&LLENUSM. 


LUPOCTCLOFORUS. 


Key to the Indian species of the genus Neptunus. 


L Hand either more, or but little less, massive than arm: 
A. Last spine of antero-lateral border much the 


largest :— 
1. Posterior angles of carapace rounded ( NEPTU- 
NUS):— 


i. Antero-extornal angle of morus of erter: 
nal maxillipeds rounded :— 
a. No spine on the posterior border 
of tho arm neet v... ........ 
b. A spine at far end of posterior 
border of arm ..................... 
ii. Antero-external angle of merus of exter- 
nal maxillipeds strongly produced in a 
lateral direction (AurniruirE) :— 
a, No spot on dactylus of last pair of 
[T ................... 
b. A spot on dactylus of last pair of 
legs: crests of hands and abdomen 
with a pearly BUSS _ _......... v... ...... 
e. Spine at inner angle of wrist two- 
thirds as long as palm  ..,.:.... 
2. Posterior angles of carapace square or spini- 
form ( HELLENUS) :— 
i. Posterior angles square: front ent into 3 
TT, EE E vir nnt Fd ta E oae riot at 
ii, Posterior gle spiniform : front cut into 
4 teeth :— 
a, Two distinct spines on posterior 
border of arm :— 

w, After half of distal border of 
merus of last pair of legs 
finely serrulate ............... +s 

B. After half of distal border of 
morus of last pair of lege 
GO, oa ba aux eege RA KA E ............ 


N. sanguinolentus, 


N. pelagicus, 


$ 


N. gladiator. 


N. argentatus, 


N. petreus. 


N. tenuipes. 


N, hastatoides, 


N. andersont, 
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$. A spine near far ond of 
posterior border of merus of 
last pair of legs........ see N, spinipes. 
b. A single true spine on posterior 
border of arm :— 
7. Middle teeth of front very 
much smaller and less pro- 
minent than the outer: three 
spines on hand .....-...... N. longispinosus, 
B. Middle teeth of front nearly ^ 
as large as, and more pro- 
minent than, tho outer: two 
spines ou hand ........... 6.8... N. tuberculosus. 
$. Teeth of front obsolescent: 
no spines on hnnd............... N. brockii, 
` B., Last spine of antero-Interal border either hardly 
larger or even smaller than any of tho others 
(AcmgrLous) zz 
1. Carapace granular, last spine of antoro-Interal 
border slightly the largest |... ene 
2. Carapace polished, last spine of antero-lateral 
border slightly smaller than the others ....... N. orbicularis, 
Tl. Hand slender, much less massive than arm (LuPOCYCLO- & P» 
PORUS) : 
1. Front cut into four teeth of nearly equal size, 
of which the middle two are the most pro- 
E A 21 dt -coscaccestecacteoevsesevyenescsensnensese as WHOM 
9. Front cut into four lobes, of which the middle 
two are much the smaller and are hardly more 
prominent than the others een S  N.gracilimanus, 
Dr. J. R. Henderson includes Neptunus sieboldi, A. Milne Edwards ( Archiv. du 
Mus. X. 1861, pp. 323, 339, pl. xxxv. fig. 5) which according to de Man is identical 
with N. convezus De Haan, in tho Indian Fauna. It appears to belong to the sub- 
genus Neptunus, and is distinguished by the uniformity of size and shape of the 
frontal teeth, by the small size of tho last spine of the antero-lateral border, and by 
the absence of any spine on tho posterior border of the arm. 


ll. Neptunus sanguinolentus, (Herbst). 


Cancer pelagicus, (part), Fabricius, Mant. Ina. I. p. 318, nnd Ent, Syst. II. 447. 
Cancer sanguinolentus, Herbst, Krabben, I. ii. 161, pl. viii. figs. 56, 57. 
Portunus sanguinolentus, Fabricius, Ent. Syst. Suppl. p. 367 : Boso, Hist, Nat. 
Crust. I. p. 220: Latreille, Encyc. Meth. X. p. 190. 
Lupa sanguinolenta, Desmarest, Dict. Sci. Nat, XXVIII. p. 224, and Consid. 
Gen. Crust. p. 99: Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Croat. I. 451 and in Cuvier Régne An. _ 
pl. x. fig. 1: Lucas Hist. Nat. Anim. Art. Crust. p. 101: Dana, U. 8. Expl. Exp. 
Crust, pt. L. p. 271: Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci, Philad. 1858, p. 38: Tozzetti, 
“ Magenta” Crast. p. 68. | 
mer ed sisdanten De Haan, Faun. Japon. Crust. p. 88: A. Milne 5 
Edwards, Archiv. du Mus. X. 1858-1861, pp. 319, 339, aud in Maillard's l'ile Réunion, ! 


N. granulatus. 
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Annexe F. p. 2: Holler, “ Novara" Orust. p. 26: Brocchi, Ann. Sci. Nat. (6) IH. 1875. 
Art 2, p. 55, pl. xvi. figa. 83, 84 (male appendages): Miers, Cat. New Zealand Crust. 
p. 20, and Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) V. 1880, p. 238, and Challenger Brachyurs, 
p. 174: Streets, Bull. U. S. Nat. Mus. VII. 1877, p. 106: Haswell, Cat. Austral. 
Crust., p.77: Filhol, Crust. Nouv. Zél, Miss de l'ile Campbell, p. 382, F. Muller, 
Verh. Naturf. Ges. Basel, VIII. 1886, p.475: de Man, Archiv. f. Natarges. LII. 
i. 1887, p. 328, and in Weboer'a Zool. Ergebn. Niederl. Ost-Ind. IT. 1892, p. 285 and 
Zool. Jahrb., Syst. etc., VIII. 1894-95, p. 556: Cano, Boll. Soc. Nat. Napol. HII. 
1889, p. 212: Pfeffer, Mitt. Nathist Mus. Hamburg VII. 1889 (1890), No. B, p. 6 
(female dimorphism): J. R. Henderson, Tr. Linn. S00, Zool. (2) V. 1893, p. 368 : 
Ortmann, Zool, Jahrb., Syst. etc., VII. 1893, p. 75, and in Bemon's Forschungwr. 
(Jena, Denk VIII) Crust. p. 45. | 


Carapace very broad, little convex, its length in the middle line 
half its breadth excluding the great lateral spines, finely granular 
everywhere in the young but only in the anterior half in the adult, 
crossed transversely by some slightly-raised granular lines— two on 
the gastric, one on either branchial region — conspicuously marked 
posteriorly by three large blood-red spots. 

Front cut into four sharp and very distinct teeth —not counting the 
inner supra-orbital angles — of which the middle two are the less pro- 
minent and have projecting between and far beyond them the spine-like 
process of the epistome. Supra-orbital borders cut by 2 fissures iuto 
3 lobes, the angles of the middle lobe not conspicuous. 

Antero-lateral borders very long and oblique, cut into 9 teeth 
including the outer orbital angle) the last of which is about four times 
as long as any of the others The posterior border, which is smooth, 
forms a common curve with the postero-lateral borders. 

Antero-exterual augle of meras of external maxillipeds not pro- 
duced. 

Chelipeds in the adult male about 23 times the length of the cara- 
pace, but rather less in the female and young male: the baud is the 
most massive segment. Arm with 3 or 4 largo spines on the anterior 
(inner) border, but without any on the posterior border. Hand and 
outer surface of wrist costate, the costa smooth: both iuner and outer 
angle of wrist strongly spiniform: the palm, which is not, or only 
slightly, longer than the fingers has two spines dorsally, one being in 
front of the apex of the wrist-joint, the other just behind the finger- 
joint. | 
L a spinule near the far end of the posterior border 


Legs smoot 
of the carpus of Ze first two pairs. 


A large species. 
In the Indian Museum are 60 specimens, from Penang, Nicobars, 
east and west coasts of the Peninsula, Ceylon, and Karáchi. 
J. n. 5 
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12. Neptunus pelagicus, Linn. 


Pagurus reidjungan, Rumph, Amboinsch.  Rariteitk. I. p. 11 (which also seems 
to include N. sanguinolentus), pl. vii. fig. R. 

Cancer pelagicus, Linnwas, Mas. Lud. Ulr. p. 434, aud Syst. Nat. (xii. ed.) 
p. 1042: Forskal, Descr. Anim. p. 89: Fabricius, Ent. Syst. II. p. 447 (part). 

Cancer cedo-nulli, Herbst, Krabben, II. ii. 157, pl. xxxix. 

Cancer reticulatue, Herbst, Krabben, III. i, 65, pl. 1. 

Portunus pelagicus, Fabricius, Ent. Syst. Suppl. p. 367: Latreille, Hist. Nat. 
Crust. VI. 16, and Encycl. Moth. X. p. 188: Savigny, Descr. Egypt. pl. iii. fig. 3 
(Audouin, Expl. p. 83). 

Portunus cedo-nulli, Bosc, Hist. Nat. Crust. I. p. 221. 

Lupa pelagica, Desmarest, Dict. Sci, Nat. XXVIII. p. 223 and Consid. Gen, 
Crust. p. 98, pl. vi. fig. 2: Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. L. 450: Lucas, Hist. Nat. 
Anim. Art. Crust. p. 101, pl. vii. fig. 2: Dana, U. S. Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 271: 
Stimpson, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philad. 1858, p. 38: Heller, SB. AK, Wien, XLIII. 
1861, p. 355: Hilgendorf in v. d. Decken's Reisen Ost-Afr. III. i. p. 77: Tozzetti, 
‘t Magenta Crust. p. 66, pl. v. fig. 3a-b. 

Neptunus pelagicus, DoHaan, Faun. Jap, Crust. p. 37, pl. ix, x: Krauss, Sudafr. 
Crust. p. 23: A. Milne Edwards, Archiv. du Mus. X. 1861, pp. 320, 329, and Nouv. 
Archiv. du Mus. IV. 1868, p. 70, and IX. 1873, p. 156: Heller, Novara Crust. p. 27 : 
Hess, Archiv. f. Naturges. XXXI. 1565, i. pp. 138, 172: Brocchi, Ann. Sci. Nat. 
(6) I1. 1875, Art. 2, p. 52, pl. xv. fig. 74, 75 (male appendages): Miers, Cat. New 
Zealand Crast. p. 25, and Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (4) XVII. 1876, p. 221, and (5) V. 
1550, p. 238, and Zool, H.M.S. Alert, pp. 183, 289, and Challenger Brachyura, p. 173 : 
Kossmann, Reise roth Meer. Crust. p. 46: Neumann, Cat. Crust. Heidelb. Mus. p. 
24: Hilgendorf, MB. AK. Borl. p. 799: Nauck, Zeite, Wiss. Zool. XXXIV. 1880, p. 
62 (gastric teeth): de Man, Notes Leyden Mua. II. 1880, p. 183, and Archiv. f. 
Naturges. LIII. 1887, i. p. 328, and Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool, XXII. 1888, p. 69, and 
in Weber’s Zool. Ergebn. Niederl. Ost.-Ind. II. 1892, p. 284: Haswell, Cat. Austral. 
Crust. p. 77: Filhol, Crast. Nouv. Zél. p. 381: Cano, Boll, Soc. Nat. Napoli, III. 
1889, p. 212 : Pfeffer, Mitteil. Nat. Hist. Mus. Hamb. XII. 1889, No. 8, p. 6: A. O. 
Walker, Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool, XX. 1890, p.110: J. R. Henderson, Trans. Linn. 
Soo. Zool., (2) V. 1893, p. 367: Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb, Syst, VII. 1893, p. 74, and 
in Semon's Forschungsr. (Jena. Denk, VIII.) Crust. p. 45. 

? Neptunus armatus, A. Milne Edwards, Archiv. du Mus. X. 1861, pp. 322, 339, 
pl. xxxiii. fig. 2: Miers, Zool. H. M. S. Alert, pp. 183, 229: Cano, Boll. Soc. Nat. 
Napol. III. 1889, p. 212: J. R. Henderson, Trans, Linn. S800., Zool., (2) V. 1893, p. 
370: Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb. Syst. VII. 1593-94, p. 75. 

Neptunus trituberculatus, Miers, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., (4) XVII. 1878, p. 221 
and (5) V. 1880, p. 238, and Cat. Crust. New Zealand, 1876, p. 25, and Challenger 
Brachyura, p. 172: Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb. Syst. VIT. 1898, p. 74. 


‘Carapace broad, little convex, its length a little more than half its 
breadth without the great lateral spines, at allages closely covered 
with largish miliary granules: two transverse linea on the gastric, one 
on either branchial region : sometimes two lumps on the cardiac and 
one on the post-gastric region, these being very variable in size and 
distinctness. w- 
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Front cut into four teeth—not counting the inner angles of the 
orbit—of which the middle two are small and little prominent, or 
obsolescent, or even confluent and obsolete: between and far beyond 
them projects the spine-like process of the epistome. Supra-orbital 
borders cut by two fissures into three lobes, the outer angle of the 
middle lobe being usually dentiform, 

Antero-lateral and posterior borders and external maxillipeds 
almost as in the preceding species. 

Chelipeds in the adult male more than 3 times, in the female and 
young male not quite 2} times the length of the carapace—the haud the 
most massive segment. Arm with 3 large spines on the anterior 
(inner) border and with 1 at the far end of the posterior border. 
Wrist and hand much as in the preceding species, but the costm are, for 
the most part, granular, and the hand carries 3 spines two of which 
stand side by side behind the finger-joint. 

Legs as in N. sanguinolentus. 

Colours in spirit yellowish, the carapace chelipeds and proximal 
joints of the last pair of legs having the dorsal surface copiously and 
coarsely reticulated with bluish and purplish green. 

A large species. 

In the Indian Museum are 46 specimens from all parts of the coasts 
of the Indian Seas, from Penang to the Persian Gulf, besides 13 from 
Japan, Hongkong, Australia and Suez. 


13. Neptunus (Amphitrite) gladiator (Fabr.). 


Portunus gladiator, Fabricius, Ent. Synt. Sappl. p. 368: Bosc, Hist. Nat, Crust. 
I. p. 219: Latreille, Hist. Nat. Crust. VI. p. 19, aud Encycl. Meth. X. p. 159. 

Cancer menestho, Herbst, Krabben, III. iii. 34, pl. Iv. fig. 3. | 

Lupea gladiator, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust, I. 456. 

Amphitrite gladiator, De Haan, Faun. Jap. Crust. p. 39, pl. i. fig. 6: Haswell, 
Cat. Austral. Crust. p. 54. 

Neptunus gladiator, A. Milno Edwards, Archiv. du Mus, X. 1861, pp. 330, 339: 
Richters in Möbius Meeresf. Maurit. p. 152: Muller Verh. Nat. Ges. Basel, VIII. 
1888, p. 475: Micrs, Challenger Brachyura, p. 177: de Man, Journ. Linn. Soc., 
Zool, XXII. 1888, p. 69: J. R. Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool, (2) V. 1898, p. 
307: Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb. Syst. VII. 1893.94, p. 13. 

Amphitrite Haanii, Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad. 1858, p. 35. 

? Amphitrite media, Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad. 1858, p. 39 (v. A. 
Milno Edwards, Archiv. du Mus. X. 1861, pp. 331, 339 and Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb. 
Syst, VII. 1893-94, p 73). 

Carapace depressed, finely subtomentose, its length about two- 
thirds its breadth without the great lateral spines, its surface broken by 
low symmetrically disposed sub-regional elevations the summits aloce 


of which are granular. 
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Front cut into four acute teeth (not counting the inner Snpra- 
orbital angles) of which the middle two aro the smaller and less pro- 
minent and have projecting between them the dentiform process of the 
epistome. Supra-orbital margin cut by two fissures into three lobes, 
the outer angle of the middle lobe strongly dentiform. 

Antero-lateral and posterior borders much as in the preceding 
species except that the great lateral spines are only about 2j times the 
length of any of the others. 

Eyes large, reniform, not concealed to dorsal view by the orbits, 
which are large and almost entirely dorsal in position. 

Antero-external angle of merus of external maxillipeds very 
strongly produced in n lateral direction, 

Chelipeds in the adult male a little over 25 times the length of the 
carapace, somewhat shorter in the female—the hand the most massive 
segment: granular in places, the granules on the upper surface of the 
arm and under surface of the hand forming sub-squamiform lines. Arm 
with 4 spines on the anterior (inner) border and 2 near the far end of 
the posterior border. Wrist and hand costate, the coste granular, 
Both inner and outer angle of wrist strongly spiniform, the former very 
strongly so. Two spines on the hand, one being just in front of the 
apex of the wrist-joint, the other being a short distance behind the 
finger-joint: the carina that forms the outer boundary of the lower 
surface of the hand is very salient. 

Legs, like the arm, tomentose in places, but very strongly so along 
the anterior (inner) border: no spinule on the posterior border of the 
carpopodites. 

The abdomen in the male has remarkably sinuous lateral borders: 
the 2nd And 3rd abdominal terga in both sexes are very strongly 
carinated. 

Colours in spirit yellow, often with some red markings on edges of 
carapace and on fingers and on spines of chelipeds. 

A species of medium size, adult males having the carapace 
about 33 millim. long and about 65 millim. broad including the great 

ateral spines. 


In the Indian Museum are 13 specimens from Ceylon, Madras, 
Sunderbunds, and Mergui. 


14, Neptunus (Amphitrite) argentatus (White) A. M. Edw. 
(" Amphitrite argentata, White List. Orust. Brit. Mus. p. 126".) 
Neptunus argentatus, A. Milne Edwards, Archiv. du Mus, X. 1861, pp. 332, 339, 
— fig. 4: J. R. Henderson, Trans, Linn. Soc., Zool., (2) V. 1893, p, 368. 
eptunus gladiator, var, argentatus, Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 177: Cano, 


Bal. Boc. Mos Napoli, IIl. 1889, p. 214: Ortmann, Zool, Jahrb. Syst, VII, 1899- 
94, p. 73. 
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Very like N. gladiator but easily distinguished by the following 
characters :— 

(1) the carapace is longer and narrower, its length being three- 
fourths its breadth without the great lateral spines; and its sub- 
regional convexities are in much stronger relief and much better 
defined : 

(2) the median frontal teeth are smaller and less prominent, and 
the outer angle of the middle lobe of the supra-orbital margin is less 
acute: 

(3) the. crests of the onter surface of the palm and immobile 
finger and of the third abdominal segment are not only more salient 
and trenchant, but also have a curious silvery or coppery pearly sheen : 

(4) the chelipeds are shorter; and there is a dark round spot near 
the tip of the dactylus of the last pair of legs. 

It is a very much smaller species; only one of numerous egg-laden 
females in the Indian Museum has tbe carapace more than 20 millim. 
long and 30 millim. broad (including spines). Specimens of N. gla- 
diator of this size are obviously immature. 

In the Indian Museum are 63 specimens from the Andamans, 
Mergui (Marine Survey), Arakan coast, Ganjam coast, Ceylon, aud 
Malabar coast. Nearly half the specimens are recorded from depths of 
18 to 33 fathoms. 


15. Neptunus (Amphitrite) argentatus var. glareosus. 


In this variety the carapace is even narrower aud more elongate, 
its subregional convexities are hardly less salient and well defined than 
those of N. tuberculosus, and its surface is almost free of tomentum. 
he carina of the 3rd abdominal tergum is about twice as prominent as 
it is in the typical form, having the shape of a prominent folinceous 
lobe. The dorsal surface of the body and chelipeds is profusely 
speckled. 

26 specimens, including egg-laden females, were dredged from a 
bottom of sand and stones off the Andamans at 55 fathoms. 


16. Neptunus (Amphitrite) petreus, n. sp. 

This species differs from N. gladiator, and approaches N. spinicarpus 
Stimpson, in the enormous development of the spine at the inner anglo 
of the wrist. 

It will be sufficient to point out the characters that distinguish it 
from N. gladiator, of which it may prove to be only a variety. 

The length of the carapace is nearly } the breadth without the 
lateral spines. The frontal teeth are blunt aud the epistome is not 
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produced. The last spine of the antero-lateral border is hardly twice 
the length of any of the others. The costae of the wrist and hand are 
low, and the spine at the inner angle of the wrist is about two-thirds 
the length of the palm. 

A single male specimen from the Pedro Shoal north of the Lacca- 
dive Islands. The carapace is 12 millim. long and 18 millim. broad 
including the spines, 


17. Neptunus ( Hellenus) hastatoides (Fabr.) A. M. Edw. 

Portunus hastatoides, Fabricius, Ent. Syst. Suppl. p. 368. 

Cancer hastatus, Herbst, Krabben, IIL iii. 3, pl. lv. fig. 1. 

Amphitrite hastatoides, De Haan, Faun. Jap. Crust. p. 39, pl. i. fig. 3: Stimpaon, 
Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad, 1858, p. 38. 

Neptunus hastatoides, A. Milne Edwards, Archiv. da Mus. X. 1861, pp. 332, 338: 
Miers, Zool. H. M. S. Alert, pp. 183, 229, and Challenger Brachyura, p. 175: J. R, 
Henderson, Trans. Linn, Soc., Zool, (2) V. 1893, p. 368: Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb, , 
Syst, VIL. 1893-94, p. 74: de Man, Zool. Jahrb., Syst., VILI. 1894-95, p. 557. 


Carapace very flat, its length in the middle line is about two-thirds 
its breadth not counting the great lateral spines, finely subtomentose, 
its surface symmetrically broken up into low subregional convexities 
the summits alone of which are granular. 

Front slightly prominent beyond the inner supra-orbital angles and 
cut into four teeth, the middle two of which are very much narrower 
and acuter than, and are usually as prominent as or even more pro- 
minent than, the others: the inconspicuous apical prolongation of the 
epistome can be seen between, but does not project beyond, the middle 
teeth. Supra-orbital border cut by two fissures into three lobes, the 
outer angle of the middle lobe being dentiform. 

Antero-lateral borders of moderate length and obliquity, cut into 9 
teeth (including the outer angle of the orbit) the last of which is less 
than three times the length of any of the others in adults, but is longer 
in the young. The finely-beaded posterior border is practically 
straight, and forms a sharp or claw-like angle of junction with the 
postero-lateral borders. 

Eyes large and reniform, not concealed by the entirely-dorsal 
orbits. The antero-lateral angle of the merus of the exterval maxilli- 
peds is acutely produced in a lateral direction. 

Chelipeds in the adult male slightly more than twice the length 
of the carapace, finely subtomentose, the hands little if at all less mas- 
sive than the arm. 3 or4spines on the anterior (inner) border of the 
arm, 2 near the far end of the posterior border: hand and upper surface 
of wrist costate, the coste granular: inner and outer angles of wrist 
strongly spiniform: two spines on the hand, one being in front of the 
apex of the wrist-joint the other just behind the finger-joint. 
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Legs more or less subtomentose, quite unarmed, but the after half 
of the distal border of the merus of the last pair is finely serrulate. 
The 3rd segment of the abdomen of both sexes is strongly and 
sharply carinate: the length of the 6th segment of the male is nearly 
twice its greatest breadth. 


Colours of good fresh spirit specimens, greenish yellow more or less 
mottled: tip of dactylus of last pair of legs blackish brown. 


A small species: egg-laden females have the carapace 22 millim. 
long and 42 millim. broad including spines. 
In the Indian Museum are 137 specimens from the Madras coast, 


Andamans, G. of Martaban, Penang, and Persian Gulf, besides 6 from 
Hongkong. 


18. Neptunus (Hellenus) andersoni, de Man. 


Neptunus andersoni, de Man, Journ. Linn. Boc. Zool, XXII. 1888, p. 70, pl. te: 
figs. 3, 4: J. R. Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool., (2) V. 1893, p. 365. 


This species differs from N. hastatoides in the following charac- 
ters :— 

The carapace is more convex, the subregional elevatious, instead 
of being low and ill-defined, are sharply-defined tubercles, and the 
oblique ridge that traverses either epibranchial region is particularly 
salient. The front is more prominent beyond the inner supra-orbital 
angles and the two middle teeth are less prominent than the others. 
The posterior angles of the carapace are much less acute. The antero- 
external angle of the merus of the external maxillipeds is less pro- 
duced in a lateral direction, The chelipeds are shorter, being less than 
twice the length of the carapace in the male, and the coste of the wrist 
and hand are smooth. The 6th segment of the male abdomen is less 
elongate than in N. hastatoides. 

The colour of good fresh spirit specimens is biscuit yellow with- 
out any mottling or marking. 

In the Indian Museum are 4 specimens from the Persian Gulf. 


19. Neptunus ( Hellenus) spinipes, Miers, 
Neptunus spinipes, Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 178, pl. xv. fig. 1. 


This species has a strong superficial resemblance to N. hastatoides, 
but is easily distinguished (1) by the more convex carapace (2) by the 
non-fissured supra-orbital border (3) by the form of the merus of the 
external maxillipeds which has its antero-external angle rounded 
not produced laterally (4) by the spine on the posterior border of the 
merus of the last pair of legs, and (5) by the position of the anterior 
spine of the hand, which is placed a good way back instead of im me- 
diately behind the finger-joint. 
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Carapace appreciably convex, but shaped and sculptured as in 
N. hastatoides. Front very distinctly prominent beyond the inner 
supra-orbital angles and beyond the epistome, cut into four teeth of 
which the middle two are somewhat smaller narrower and less promi- 
nent than the others. 

The supra-orbital border is not fissured, but the orbits otherwise, 
and the eyes, are as in N. hastatoides. 

Antero-lateral border cut into 9 teeth (including the outer orbital 
angle) of which the first 2 or 3 are very small and inconspicuous and 
the next 5 or 6 small, the last being a spike usually from a third to 
half the breadth of the carapace proper in length. "The posterior bor- 
der is straight and forms an acutely dentiform angle of junction with 
the postero-lateral borders. 

The merus of the external maxillipeds is narrow and has its antero- 
external angle simply rounded, not produced laterally. 

The chelipeds in the adult male are rather more than 2j times 
the length of the carapace, but are otherwise similar to those of 
N. hastatoides, except thnt the second spiue of the hand is placed a good 
way behind the finger-joint. 

There is a spine near the far end of the posterior border of the 
merus of the last pair of legs. 

The 2nd and 3rd abdominal terga in both sexes are transversely 
carinate, the carine being of no great depth bnt very elegantly denti- 
culate. The length of the 6th tergum of the male is not much more 
than its greatest breadth. 

A small species: egg-laden females are 6:5 millim. long aud 16 
millim, broad including spines, but males are nearly twice this size. 

In the Indian Museum are 66 specimens, from the Madras coast, 
Andamans, G. of Martaban, Arakan coast, and Muscat. Most of them 
come from over 20 fathoms. 

The specimen figured by Miers has abnormally short lateral epi- 
branchial spines. 


20. Neptunus (Hellenus) longispinosus (Dana). 


Amphitrite longispinosa, Dann, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad. 1852, p. B4, and 
U. S. Expl. Exp. Crust, pt. I. p. 277, pl. xvii. figs. 2 a-c. 

Neptunus longispinosus, A. Milno Edwards, Archiv. du Mus. X. 1861, pp. 837, 
i 339, 

Xiphonectes longispinosus, Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 183: J. R. Honder- 
son, Trans. Linn. Boc., Zool., (2) V. 1893, p. 370. 

Amphitrite vigilans, Dana, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad. 1852, p. 84, and U. S. 
Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 278, pl. xvii. figs. 3 a.d. | 

Neptunus vigilans, A, Milne Edwards, Archiv. du Mus, X. 1861, pp. 9396, 339. 
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and in Maillard's l'ile Réunion, Annexe F. p. 2: Richters in Mobius, Meereaf, 


Maurit. p. 152: var. obtusidentatus, Miers. Zool. H. M. 8. Alert, p. 538, pl. xlviii, 
fig, A. 


Xiphonectes leptocheles, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv, du Mus. IX. 1873, 
p. 159, pl. iv. fig. 1. 


Carapace flattish, its length is from 3 to 1 its breadth without the 
spines, its surface is subtomentose and is cut up into well defined 
sub-regional elevations, the convexities of which are granular. 

Front prominent beyond the hardly independent inner supra- 
orbital angles and beyond the epistome, cut into four usually acute, 
triangular teeth—the middle two small and receding, the outer ones 
very large and prominent. Supra-orbital margin cut by 2 fissures, 

Antero-lateral borders moderately oblique, armed with a variable 
number of small and inconspicuous teeth, and ending in a lateral 
epibranchial spine that is about half the breadth of the carapace in 
length. The number of teeth, including the outer orbital angle aud 
the lateral spine, varies from 6 in the young to 9 in the adult, though 
there are adults with less than 9. 

The posterior border is nearly straight and makes a dentiform or 
sub-dentiform angle of junction with the postero-lateral borders. 

Orbits dorsal not concealing the large reniform eyes. Antero- 
external angle of merus of external maxillipeds not produced in a 
lateral direction. 

Chelipeds of male about 2} times the length of the carapace, granu- 
lar, the granules being in places sub-squamiform, the hand as a whole 
not less massive than the arm: 3 or 4 spines on the anterior (inner) 
border of the arm and one at the far end of the posterior border: inner 
and outer angles of wrist spiniform: hand and fingers costate, the costes 
granular, there are 3 spines on the hand, one being in front of the apex 
of the wrist-joint, the other two standing side by side (the inner the 
larger) in the distal half of the upper surface, 

First three pair of legs slender, 

2nd and 3rd abdominal terga transversely carinate, the carinsm not 
being very prominent: the sides of the male abdomen sinuous. 

A small species: egg-laden females have the carapace 9 millim. 
long and 20 millim, broad including the spines, but many males are a 
good deal larger, and, on the other hand, egg-laden females are occa- 
sionally much smaller. 

Colours of good fresh spirit specimens yellow, with much brown 
and green mottling on dorsal surface of carapace, chelipeds and legs. 

In the Indian Museum are 81 specimens from the Audamans, 
"Maldives, and Persian Gulf, besides 2 from Mauritius. 

J. n, 6 
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For a long time [ thought I could recognize three distinct species 
differing from one another (1) in relative length of carapace, (2) in 
relative length and in sculpture of chelipeds, especially of the hands, 
and (3) in the degree of prominence of the inner supra-orbital angle. 
But after a careful examination of 83 specimens I find that all these 
differences are inconstant, as Miers has already said. 


21. Neptunus (Hellenus) tenuipes, De Haan. 

Amphitrite tenuipes, De Haan, Faun. Japon. Crust. p. 39, pl. i. fig. 4: Haswell, 
Cat, Austral. Crust. p. 83, 

Neptunus tenuipes, A. Milne Edwards, Archiv. du Mus. X. 1861, pp. 335, 339 : 
Thallwitz, Abh. Zool. Mus. Dresden, 1890-91, No. 3. p. 48: Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb. 
Byst. VII. 1893, p. 74. | 

Carapace little convex, its length about 3 its breadth without the 
spines, its surface sufficiently tomentose to appear almost smooth, but 
when denuded it is found to be cut up into well defined sub-regional 
elevations the convexities alone of which are granular. 

Front prominent beyond the inner supra-orbital angles and beyond 
the epistome, cut into three bluntly triangular teeth, of which the 
middle one is slightly the smaller and less prominent. Supra-orbital 
border cut by two-fissures. 

Antero-lateral border cut into 9 close-set teeth (including the onter 
orbital angle) of which the last is about three times as long as any of 
the others, The posterior border is slightly curved and meets the 
postero-lateral borders at a well-marked angle, which is sometimes 
slightly turned up. 

Eyes large, reniform, not concealed by the almost, completely dorsal 
orbits. Outer angle of merus of external maxillipeds not produced 
laterally. | 

Chelipeds in the adalt male about 21 times the length of the cara- 
pace, the hand being the most massive segment. Arm with 3 spines on 
the anterior (inner) border and 1 at the far end of the outer border : 
both inner and outer angle of wrist spiniform, the inner most conspicu- 
ously so. Hand costate, the costi serrnlate ; armed with 2 spines, one 
being in front of the apex of the wrist-joint, the other slightly behind 
the finger-joint. 

First 3 pair of legs slender, the first pair hardly shorter than the 
chelipeds. 

Abdomen of male sinuous. 

In the Indian Museum are 14 specimens from the Andamans. 


99. Neptunus ( Hellenus) tuberculosus, A. M. Edw. 
Neptunus tuberculosus, A. Milne Edwards, Archiv, da Mus, X, 1861, pp, 333, 839, 
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pl. xxxi, fig, 6: Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p, 176: J. R, Henderson, Trans. Linn. 
Soc., Zool., (2) V. 1893, p. 369. 

Carapace flat, its length in the middle line between $ and 1 its 
breadth without the great lateral spines, ite surface rough, granular, 
and symmetrically puckered or tubercled. 

Front prominent beyond the inner supra-orbital angles and beyond 
the epistome, cut into four bluntly triangular teeth of nearly equal size, 
of which the middle two are the more prominent. Supra-orbital 
margin cut by two fissures. 

Antero-lateral borders rather long, moderately oblique, cut into 9 
teeth (including the outer orbital angle) the last of which is about 
3 times longer than any of the others: the teeth are often rather irregu- 
Jar. Posterior border nearly straight and forming a dentiform angle of 
junction with the postero-lateral borders. 

The orbits are not completely dorsal. 'The merus of the external 
maxillipeds is elongate, but has not the antero-external angle produced 
laterally. 

Chelipeds of the male a little over twice the length of the cara- 
pace, granular, the hand the most massive joint. 3, occasionally 4, 
teeth on the anterior (inner) border of the arm, aud 1 at the far end of 
the posterior border. Hand and upper surface of wrist costate, the 
coste granular: both inner and outer angle of wrist spiniform: two 
spinules, which are often blunt and inconspicuons, on the hand in the 
usual position: fingers a good deal shorter than the palm, 

Legs unarmed : sternum granular. 

A small species; ovigerous females have the carapace 11 millim. 
long and 21 millim. broad including spines. 

Colours of good fresh spirit specimens yellow, profusely mottled 
and speckled with brown green and purple. 

In the Indian Museum are 43 specimens from the Andamans, off 
Ceylon 28 fathoms, and the Persian Gulf. 


23. Neptunus (Hellenus) Brockis, de Man. 

i Neptunus brocki, de Man, Archiv. f. Naturges. LIII. 1887, i. p. 325, pl. xiii. 
fig. A 

Closely resembles N. tuberculosus, but is distinguished by the 
following characters, specimens of the same size and sex being com- 

(1) the front is not cut into teeth, but forms n simple lamina that, 
projects slightly beyond the inner supra-orbital angles ; 

(2) the surface of the carapace is cut up into low granular aub. 
regional elevations, but the tubercles characteristic of N. tuberculosus 
are absent ; 
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(3) there are no spines on the hand. [But there are specimens of 
N. tuberculosus in which the spines of the hand are blunt and incon- 
spienous ]. 

In the Indian Museum are two males from the Andamans. After 
comparing these with 43 specimens, of both sexes and all sizes, of 
N. tuberculosus I think they should be kept distinct. 


24. Neptunus (Lupocycloporus) Whitei. 
Achelous Whitei, A. Milne Edwards, Archiv. nm Mus. X. 1861, pp. 343, 347, pl 
xxxi. fig, 6; A. O. Walker, Journ. Linn. Soc, Zool, XX. 1886-90, p. 110: J. R. 
Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool, (2) V. 1893, p. 371. 
Neptunus Whitei, Miers, Challenger Brachyurn, p. 171. 


| Carapace fairly convex, its length about $ its breadth without the 
spines, its surface finely pilose, but not sufficiently so to conceal a 
characteristic series of transverse finely-beaded ridges, of which there 
are 3 on the gastric, 3 on either branchial region, and oue on the 
cardinc. 

The front, which is prominent beyond the bluntly dentiform 
inner supra-orbital angles and beyond the epistome, is cut into four 
very definite teeth of nearly equal size, of which the middle two are 
slightly the more prominent, Supra-orbital border cut by two fissures. 

Antero-lateral borders moderately oblique, cut into nine regular 
teeth (including the outer orbital angle) of which the last is barely 
twice the length of the others in the adult, though in the young it is 
a good deal longer. Posterior border finely beaded, and forming a 
common curve with the postero-lateral borders. 

Orbits large, almost entirely dorsal in position, not concealing the 
large reniform eyes from dorsal view, 

Chelipeds nearly 3 times the length of the carapace in the adult 

male, more or less covered with squamiform granules, the wrist and 
hand much slenderer than the arm. 4 to 6 spines on the anterior border 
of the arm ; 2 on the posterior border, one being terminal the other sub- 
median, Hand and upper surface of wrist costante, the coste granular: 
both inner and outer angle of wrist spiniform : nt least 3 spines on tho 
hand, one being in front of the apex of the wrist-joint and two side by 
side some distance behind the finger-joint. Fingers slender, compressed, 
ending in long needle-like points, the tips being slightly but very 
characteristically bent outwards; otherwise the dactylus is nearly 
straight and the immobile finger gently upcurved. 
x Legs, like the chelipeds, more or less t: there is a spine 
near the far end of the posterior border of the merus of the last pair. 
. Abdomen of male pointed: in both sexes the 2nd and 3rd abdomi- 
nal terga are transversely, but not very strongly, carinate. 
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The largest specimen (male) in the Indian Museum has the cara- 
pace 24 millim. long and 44 millim. broad including the spines, but 
there are numerous egg-Inden females that are much smaller than this. 

In the Indian Museum are 33 specimens, from the Madras coast and 
the Andamans, besides one of the Challenger duplicates from New- 
Guinea. 


25, ? Neptunus (Lupocycloporus) gracilimanus, (Stimpson). ` 
? Amphitrite gracilimanus, Stimpson, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philad 185 2 8, 2 


? Neptunus gracilimanus, A. Milne Edwards, Archiv, du Mus, X. 61, pp. 336, 
339. meii ya set ` 

This species, i£ my identification be eorreet, — like 
N. whitei, is easily distinguished by the following difference :— i 

(1) the transverse beaded ridges of the carapace are much less 
distinct and are less numerous: they are six in number, the anterior 
gastric one being absent: the carapace also is decidedly more convex : 

(2) the shape of the front is entirely different, for instead of being 
cut into four subacute teeth of nearly equal size, it is cut into four lobes 
of which the outer ones are broad and shallow while the middle two 
aro narrow and deutiform : the inner supra-orbital angles also are much 
blunter : 

(3) the last spine of the antero-lateral border is always in adulta 
more than twice the length of any of the others : 

(4) both the spines on the posterior border of the arm are near 
the far end of that border : 

(5) the fingers are incurved, and the bending ontwards at tip is 
inappreciable : 

(6) it is a much smaller species: the largest egg-laden female has 
the carapace 1l millim. long and 21 millim. broad including the spines, 
and there are numerous egg-laden females much smaller than this. 

The differences are constant throughout the whole series of speci- 
mens of both sexes. 

In the Indian Museum are 45 specimens from the Andamans, G. of 
Martaban, Arakan coast, and from the east coast of the Peninsula at 
15-35 fms. 






26, Neptunus (Achelous) granulatus (Edw.) A. M. Edw. 


Lupea granulata, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. I. 454. 

Amphitrite gladiator, De Haan, Faun. Jap. Orust. p. 65, pl. xviii. fig. L 

Amphitrite speciosa, Dana, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad. 1852, p. 84, and U. S. 
Expl. Ezp., Crust. pt. I. p. 276, pl. xvii. fig. 1. 

Achelous granulatus, A. Milne Edwards, Archiv. dn Mus. X. 1861, pp. 344, 347, 
and in Maillard's l'ile Réunion, Annexe F.p. 2, aud Nouv. Archiv. du Mus, IV. 
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1868, p. 70 and IX. 1873, p. 161 : Streeta, Bull. U. 8. Nat. Mus. VII. 1877. p. 100: 
Miers, Phil. Trans. Roy, Soe, Vol, 168, 1879, p. 488, and Zool. H. M. S. Alert, np. 
230,538: Richtera in Móbius Meeresf. Maurit. p. 152: Muller, Verh, Nat, Gos. 
Basel VIIT. 1886, p. 475: de Man, Archiv. f. Naturges. LIII. 1887, i. p. 331: Cano. 
Boll. Soo. Nat. Napol. 111. 1889, p. 214: J. R. Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc, Zool. 
(2) V. 1893, p. 371. 

Neptunus (Achelous) granulatus, Miers, Challenger Brachynra, p. 180: Thall- 
witz, Abh. Zool. Mus. Dreaden, 1890-01, No. 3, p. 48: Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb Synt. 
VIT. 1893-94, p. 72, and in Semon's Zool. Forsohungsr. (Jena. Denk. VIII.) Crust, 
p. 45: de Man, Zool. Jahrb. Syst. VIII. 1894-95 p. 558. 


Carapace depressed, a little over three-quarters as long as broad, 
finely subtomentose, its surface cut up into well-defined sub-regional 
elevations the convexities of which are granular. 

Front slightly receding, slightly prominent beyond the blunt inner 
supra-orbital angles and beyond the epistome, cut into four lobes (not 
counting the inner supra-orbital angles) of which the middle two are 
the smaller and less prominent and are often almost coalescent. Supra- 
orbital border with two distinct fissures. 

Antero-lateral borders very slightly oblique, cut into 9 teeth 
(including the outer orbital angle) of which the last is but little bigger 
than any of the others which it quite resembles in shape. The posterior 
border forms a common curve with the postero-lateral borders, 

Orbits not completely dorsal: eyes not very large. Antero-external 
angle of merus of external maxillipeds considerably produced in a 
lateral direction. 

Chelipeds in the male about 2 times the length of the carapace, 
more or less granular, the hand not or little less massive than the arm, 
Arm with 4 or 5 spines on the anterior border, and with 2 on the poste- 
rior border—one submedian the other subterminal: outer border of 
wrist subcarinate up to a terminal spinule, inner angle of wrist strongly 
spiniform : hand costate, with a blunt spinule in front of the apex of the 
wrist-joint and a sharp spine some distance behind the finger-joint. 

First three pair of legs rather slender. 

Third abdominal tergum in both sexes strongly and sharply cari- 
nate. 

Colours of good fresh spirit specimens pale yellow, the dorsal sur- 
face of the carapace and chelipeds profusely mottled and speckled with 
grey and dark red. 

A small species: egg-laden females have the carapace 12 millim. 
long and 15 millim. in total breadth, but adult males are half again 

as big. 
gà the Indian Museum are 140 specimens from the Andamans and 
Nicobars, Persian Gulf, Mergui, Ceylon, and Malabar coast, (besides 
3 from Mauritius and 2 from Upolu), 
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27. Neptunus (Achelous) orbicularis, Richters. 

Achelous orbieularis, Richtera in Mébias Moeeresf. Maurit. p. 153, pl. xvi. figs. 
14, 15: J. R. Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool., (2) V. 1803, p. 371, 

Differs from Neptunus ( Achelous) granulatus in the following cha- 
racters :— 

(1) the carapace is extremely thin and depressed, is perfectly 
smooth —except for faint marginal depressions—and bare, and is sub- 
circular in shape, its length being $ its breadth : 

(2) the outer fissure of the supra-orbital margin is obsolete, and 
the inner fissure is represented by a closed suture : 1 

(3) the antero-lateral borders are cut into 9 teeth which gradually 
decrease in size from before backwards : | 

(4) the chelipeds in the male are about twice the length of tho 
carapace, their surface is non-granular, and the posterior border of tho 
arm is more expanded than in N. granulatus. 

In the Indian Museum are 6 specimens from the Pedro Shoal 
(Laccadives) and 2, including an egg-laden female, from the Andamans. 


Cuanysprs, De Haan (Goxi0s0MA, A. Milne Edwards). 
Charybdis and Oceanus, Do Haan, Faun. Japon. Crust. pp. 10, 9. 
Goniosoma, A. Milne Edwards, Ann. Sci. Nat, Zool., (4) XIV. 1860, p. 263, and 
Arohiv. da Mus. X. 1861, p. 367: Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 189, 
Charybdis, M. J. Rathbun, Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, XI. 1597, p. 161, 

Carapace hexagonal, moderately broad, depressed or little convex, 
usually with transverse granular ridges at any rate in its auterior 
half. 

Front proper (not including the inner supra-orbital angles from 
which it is distinctly separated) usually between a fourth and a third 
the greatest breadth of the carapace, cut into six lobes or teeth (excla- 
sive of the supra-orbital angles). 

Antero-lateral borders oblique, moderately arched, longer than the 
postero-lateral, cut into from 5 to 7—usually siz—teeth including the 
outer orbital angles. 

Upper border of orbit with two notches or fissures ; there is a gap 
in the lower border, and the inner angle of this border is usually 
dentiform and moderately prominent. The anteunules fold traus- 
versely. 

Basal antenna-joint short and broad; its outer angle forms a 
lobule which usually fills the orbital hiatus and meets the front, exclud- 
ing the flagellum from the hiatus. 

Epistome sufficiently long : buceal cavern squarish, broader than 
long: the efferent branchial canals usually well defined. 
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Chelipeds massive, longer than any of the legs, usually a little 
unequal: arm with spines; the inner angle of the wrist strongly 
spiniform, the outer angle usually armed with spinules; palm prismatic 
or tumid, generally with coste and some definitely placed spines; 
fingers strong, usually about as long as palm, strongly toothed. 

Legs compressed: in the last pair the merus and carpus are 
shortened and broadened (the merus usually baving a spine at the far 
end of the posterior border) and the propodite and dactylus typically 
foliaceous for swimming. : 

The abdomen is as in Neptunus. 

Although the name Charybdis has the priority, and although I 
cannot admit that anything short of absolute identity—letter for letter— 
justifies any charge of “ preoceupation," I regret to discard à name that, 
like Goniosoma, has been in use without auy shadow of misunderstand- 
ing, for nearly 40 years. 

I do so only because I believe that Goniosoma, if the name be 
accepted, might with perfect propriety be merged again in Thalamita, 
and because, in any case, the name Goniosoma may couveniently be used 
for a subgenus. 

I agree with Ortmann that Thalamonyz may quite reasonably 
be regarded as & subgenus of Charybdis, but for mere convenience I should 
prefer to subdivide the latter genus into three sections, or subgenera, 
characterized as follows :— 


I. Tho lobule at the external angle of the basal antenna- 
joint joins the front and completely excludes the 
flagellum from the orbital hiatus. The posterior angles 
of the carapace may be accented or not, but the line 
that bounds the dorsum of the carapace posteriorly 
forms a curve with the postero-lateral borders. The 
four median teeth of the front are not very dissimilar 
from the two ontermost on either side. No spine on 
the posterior border of the arm... sses ener nnnm Gontosoma. 

Il. The lobule at the external angle of the basal antenna- 
joint is as in Goniosoma; bnt the posterior border of 
the dorsum of tho carapace ia straight and forms a 
woll-marked dog’s-eared angle of junction with the 
postero-lateral borders. The four median frontal teeth 
are broad and truncated. A spine at tho end of the 
border of the rm ane cesses ass... sree sese GONIOHELLENUS, 
HI. The lobule at the external angle of the basal antenna- 
joint does not nearly touch the front, so that the 
flagellum stands in the upper part of tho orbital hiatus. 
The posterior border of tho dorsum of the carapace is 
straight and forms either an angular junction, or x 
curve, with tho postero-lateral borders. The four 


1999. ] 
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median frontal teeth are larger and broader than the 


two outermost pairs. A spine at the end of the poste- 
rior border of the arm may be present, or not........ GONIONEPTUNUS, 


Key to the Indian species of the genus Charybdis (= Goniosoma.) 


The antennal fiagellam is completely excluded from 
the orbital hiatus: the ridge that bounds the dorsum 
of the carapace posteriorly forms a curve with the 
postero-lateral borders: no spine on posterior border 
of arm ( Goniosoma) :— 

A. No distinct transverse ridges on the carapace 
behind the level of the last spine of the antero- 
lateral borders :— 

Not moro than three large spines on the 
anterior border of the arm: the orbite 
have no decided dorsal inclination and 
their major diameter is never more than 
one-third the width of the interorbital 


space :— 


1. 


First spine of antoro-lateral border 
anteriorly trancated and notohed : 
sixth abdominal tergum of male 
with curved and gradually conver- 
gent sides wannen nnm TUA 
First spine of — lateri border 
obliquely truncated with the inner 
angle acute: sixth abdominal ter- 
gum of male with carved and 
gradually-convergent sides: epi- 
branchial regions extremely tumid 
dorsally .... erect cee pn nnn nnn 
First spine of antero-lateral border 
acute: the sides of the sixth abdo- 
minal tergam of male parallel or 
slightly divergent in two-thirds or 
moro of their extent :— 
jo Am acute spine on the posterior 
border of carpus of last pair 
Of lega en en tmn nnn 
ii. A sharply dentiform lobule at 
the outer end of the lower 
border of the orbit. ............... 
iii. The major diameter of the 
true orbital cavity e barely a 
fourth the width of the inter- 
orbital space «vernm sentes 


2. Fouror more large —— on a the alarak 
border of the arm: the orbita have a 
strong dorsal inclination and their major 


J. 15.9 


G. cruciferum. 


G. Rivers- Andersoni. 


G. merguiense, 


G. quadrimaculatum, 


G. annwlatum, 
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diameter ie nearly half the width of the 

interorbital space : first tooth of antero- 

lateral border anteriorly truncated and 

notched Reg 

B. A transverse ridge on the cardiac region, as 

well as one or two in the posterior half of either 
branchial region :— 

l. Two additional ridges in the posterior 
balf of either branchial region; all the 
spines of the antero-lateral border well 
developed :— 

a. Carapace moderately broad: first 
spine of antero-Internl border tron- 
cated, the last not enlarged : orbita 
without dorsal inclination: eheli- 
peds strongly granular and nodular 

b. Carapace very broad: last spine 
of the antero-Interal border twice 
as long as any of the others: orbita 
with strong dorsal inclination : a 
stout tooth on the lobule of the basal 
antenna-joint ........................... 

2. One additional ridge on either branchial 
region: second spine of antero-lateral 
border rudimentaryy.............................. 

C. A transverse ridge on the cardisc region, but 
none on the posterior half of the branchial 
region :— 

1. Carapace fat: 3 spines on anterior border 
of arm, 5 on upper surface of hand: sides 
of 6th abdominal tergum of male curved 
and gradually convergent ` eene 

2. Carapace convex: 2 (hardly ever 3) 
spines on anterior border of arm :— 

a. Carapace about two-thirds as long 
as broad: 8 spines on the hand: 
sides of 6th abdominal tergum of 


ei ' male parallel for half their extent 

a b. Carapace about four-fifths as long 
23 as broad: 2 spines on the hand: 
kt Ce sides of 6th abdominal tergum of 
k. os... - male curved: the two middle 
e Ai ] frontal teeth remarkably prominent 
Il Antennal flagellum completely excluded from orbital 

Los hiatus: posterior border of dorsum of carapace straight 


K arm ends in 8 spine (Goniohellenus ) :— | 
than any of tho others Late 065 geg bet bed "e an eeeeeeeee 


G. males. 


(3. natator. 


(J. variegatum., 


G. orientale, 


G. affine, 


G. callsanassa. 


G. rostratum, 


G. ornatus. 


"a 
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B. Last spine of the anteru-lateral border far larger 
than any of the others _.................. mnn OG. hoplites. 
The lobular process of the basal antenna-joint does not 
nearly touch the front, so that the flagellum atanda in 
tlie apper part of the orbital hiatus (Gonioneptunus) :— 
A. Posterior border of doranm of carapace forming 
an angalar junction with the postero-lateral 
borders: the posterior border of the arm ends 
in & spino :— 
1. Transverse ridges of carapace faint: n 
large red impermanent spot on either 
branchial region `. es P342» ERAN sons G. truncatus, 
2. Transverse ridges of carapace promi- 
nent: m persistent «mall dark brown f 
spot on either branchial region ......* ec G. bimaculatus, 
B. Posterior border of dorsum of carapace forming 
a curve with the postero-lateral borders: no 
spine on the posterior border of the arm: 
carapace little transverso, the extent of the 
fronto-orbital border nearly equal to the r 
greatest breadth of the carapace ennt OQ, investigatoris. 


H1. 


[Besides the species mentioned in the above Key, other two, which 
I have not seen, are included in the Indian Fauna by other authors. 
They are G. erythrodactylum (Lamk.) aud G. sezdentalum (Herbst) 
A. M. E. 

(Z. erythrodactylum is recognized, according to A. Milne Edwards, 
by having seven teeth, of which the second and fourth are rudimentary, 
on the antero-lateral borders. 

G. sexdentatum, A. Milne Edwards, if not of Herbst, is very proba- 
bly the same as de Man's G. merguiense. | 


28. QOharybdis (Goniosoma) crucifera, ( Fabr.) A. M. Edw. 


Ramph, Amboinsche Rariteitk. pl. VI. fig. P. 
Cancer sezdentatus, Herbst, Krabben pl. viii. fig. 53 (1790). 
Cancer cruciatus, Herbst, Krabben pl. II. V. 155, pl. xxxviii. fig. 1 (1798) ` * 
Portunus crucifer, Fabricius, Ent. Syst. Suppl. p. 364 (1795) ; Bose, Hist. Nat. te 
Crust. I. p 218: Latreillo, Hist. Nat. Crust. VI. p. 14 and Encycl. Meth, X. PA. S 
Thalamita erucifera, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat, Crast. I, 462: Lucas, Hist. Nat. * 
Anim. Art. Crust. p. 104: Haswell, Cat. Austral. Crust, p. 51. SH D " 
Oceanus crucifer, De Haan, Fann. Japon. Crust. p. 40. | . 
Charybdis crucifera, Dana, U. 8. Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 286, pl. xvii. fig, 
11 a-c: Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad. 1858, p. 39. 8 
Goniosoma eruciferum, A. Milne Edwards, Archiv. da Mus. X. 1861, pp. 371 
385: Tozzetti, “Magenta” Crust. p. 82, pl. vi. fig. 2a-g: Nauck, Zeite. Wisa, 
Zool. XXX1V. 1850, p. 61, pl. i. fig. 27. (gastric teeth): Muller, Ver. Ges. Nat. 
Basel, VILL. 1886, p. 475: Miers, vs Challenger "" Brachyara p. 191: de Mun, 
Archiv. f. Naturges. LIII. 1887, |. p. 334, and Journ. Lina. Soo, Zool. XXL. 1857, 


=~ 
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1888, p. 79, pl. v. fig. i, and Zool. Jahrb., Syst., VIII. 1895, p. 559: Cano, Boll. Soc. 
Nat. Napol. HI. 1889, p. 218: Walker, Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool, XX, 1886-90, 
p. 110: Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb., Syst., VII. 1893-94, p. 81: Henderson, Trans. Linn. 
Soc., Zool., (2) V. 1893, p. 374. 

Carapace not distinctly pilose, about two-thirds ns long ns brond, 
slightly convex, nearly smooth to the naked eye, the regions ill-defined, 
A finely granular curved line—broken on tle gastric region—traverses 
it between the last spines of either antero-lateral border, and two simi- 
lar lines—the anterior widely broken iu the middle — cross the anterior 
part of the gastric region: these are the only ridges on the carapace, 
and they become faint with age. 

The front is rather deeply cut into six prominent regular blunt- 
pointed teeth, nof including the inner supra-orbital angles, none of 
which project much beyond the others. 

The antero-lateral borders are cut into six teeth including the outer 
orbital angles, of which the first is truncated and notched or bifid, the 
last is almost spine-like but is little more salient than the others, while 
the other four are broad anteriorly-acuminate lobes. 

The posterior border of the dorsal surface of the carapace forms 
a curve with the postero-lateral borders. 

The orbits have but little dorsal inclination: the major diameter 
of their cavity isa third the width of the inter-orbital space: neither 
the inner angle nor the lobule at the outer end of their lower border 
are dentiform, though the latter lobule is well defined. 

The lobule at the antero-external angle of the basal antenna-joint 
has a ridge, but not a tooth. 

The chelipeds are nearly 2} times the length of the carapace 
(in the male) and except for definitely placed coste and spines are 
smooth: the hands are a little unequal in size. The arm has three en- 
larged spines on the anterior (inner) border and a spinule at the far end 
of the inferior border, but the posterior border is unarmed. The wrist 
has the inner angle strongly spiniform and has three spinules and some 
smooth ridges on the outer surface. The hands are tumid but not 
inflated: they are 5-costate and have 4 spines on the upper surface. 
In both hands the fingers, which are strongly toothed, are as long as 
their palm. 

In the last pair of legs the merus is about three-fourths as long a5 
broad and bas a spine at the far end of the posterior border; the corpus 
is unarmed, and there are one or two inconspicuous denticles near the 
i end of the posterior border of the propodite. 

. The abdomen in both sexes has the 2nd and 3rd terga bluntly 
carinate: in the male the 6th tergum is much broader than long and 
^ has curved and gradually convergent sides. 
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In spirit the gastric region is purplish brown with a large yellow 
cross. 

Size large: good specimens in the Indian Museum have the carapace 
65 millim. in extreme length and 95 millim. in extreme breadth, 


29. Charybdis (Goniosoma) Rivers-Andersont, n. sp. 


Very closely related to C. crucifera, from which it only differs in 
coloration, in having the epibranchial regions most remarkably swollen 
above the general dorsal surface of the carapace, in having the frontal 
teeth very acute, the first tooth of the antero-lateral border not emargi- 
nate, and the transverse ridges of the carapace even more obscure. 

Carapace perfectly free from pubescence, smooth and polished ; its 
length is a little more than two-thirds ita breadth; the gastric region 
is slightly tumid and the epibranchial regions are very strongly tumid 
above the rest of its surface. A fine and very faint strongly-arched line 
crosses the carapace between the last spine of either antero-lateral 
border, and a still fainter one crosses the gastric region anteriorly : 
these are the only lines on the carapace and are as faint in the young 
as in the adult. 

Front cut into 8 acute teeth—including the inner supra-orbital 
angles—arranged in four distinct pairs, the outer pair ou either side 
being almost spine-like. | 

Antero-lateral borders quite like those of C. crucifera, except that 
the first tooth is obliquely truncated with the inner angle very acute. 

Posterior border curved as in C. crucifera. 

Inner angle of lower border acutely dentiform: the orbits otherwise 
as in C. crucifera. f 

Chelipeds exactly as in O. crucifera except that the hands are 
less inclined to be tumid. 

Last pair of legs as in O. crucifera except that the merus is hardly 
two-thirds as broad as long. A 

Abdomen in both sexes as in C. crucifera. 

Colours in spirit: salmou-red, the frontal and antero-lateral borders 
and the boundary between the branchial and hepatic regions with 
numerous large creamy spots ; four similar spots in a square on the 
gastric region and a very large one on either branchial region near the 
middle of the postero-lateral border; fingers blood-red in their distal 
half, the extreme tips milk-white. 

In the Indian Museum are 9 specimens from off the Konkan coast, 
56-58 fms., on a bottom of fine sand. The carapace of the largest. 
specimen is 50 millim. in length and 78 millim. in extreme breadth. 
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30. Charybdis ( Goniosoma) quadrimaculata, A. M. Edw. 


Goniosoma quadrimaculatum, A. Milne Edwards, Archiv. du Mus, X, 1861, pp. 
375, 385, pl. xxxiv. fig. 8: Ortmann. Zool. Jahrb., Syst., VII. 1893, p. 82. 

Goniosoma quadrimaculatum, A. M. Edw. Portunus lucifer Fabr, do Man 
Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool, XXII. 1887-88, p. 83 footnote, 

Goniosoma luciferum, J. R. Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc. Zool, (2) V. 1893, 
p. 374. 

Differs from C. crucifera in the following particulars : — 

(1) the carapace though in sculpture of surface similar, is very 
much broader, its length being much less than two-thirds its breadth : 

(2) the frontal teeth are deeper cut and those of the second pair 
slope outwards rather more; 

(3) the teeth of the antero-lateral borders are regular and are 
claw-shuped, instead of being broad anteriorly-acuminate lobes; the 
first is acute aud except in its smaller size is similar to the next four, 
and the last is more spine-like and more prominent : 

(4) the orbits are smaller, their diameter being only two-sevenths 
the width of the inter-orbital space; both the inner angle and the lobule 
at the outer end of the lower border are acutely dentiform : 

(5) the chelipeds in the male are not very much more than twice 
the length of the carapace; the hand is 6-costate and the costs are 
commonly milled in their proximal half, aud there are 5 spines on tlie 
upper surface of the hand; the fingers of the larger cheliped are shorter 
than the palm : 

(6) in the last pair of legs the merus is nearly twice as long as 
broad, and the posterior border of the propodite is strongly serrated 
throughout: 

(7) the 6th tergum of the male abdomen has its sides parallel or 
eren slightly divergent in at least two-thirds of its extent: 

Colours in spirit yellowish brown with 2 large white spots on 
either branchial region. 

In the Indian Museum are 20 specimens from all parts of the comet 
of the peninsula: the carapace of the largest specimen is 60 millim. 
long and 98 millim. in extreme breadth. 


31. Charybdis (Goniosoma) annulata ( Fabr.) A. M. Edw. 


Portunus annulatus, Fabricius, Ent. Syst. Suppl. p. 364 (sec. A. Milne Edwards.). 

?? Cancer fasciatus, Herbst Krabben, ILI. i. 62, pl. xlix. fig. 5, (sec. A. M. Edw). 

? Cancer seedentatus, Herbst, Krabben, pl. vii. fig. 52, 

Portunus annulatus, Latreillo, Hiat, Nat. Croat. VI. p. 15 (aec. A. Milne Edwards). 

Thalemita annulata, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. L. 463 (sec. A. M. Edw.). 

Goniosoma annulatum (Fabr,), A. Milne Edwards, Archiv. du Mus, X. 1861, 
pp. 374, 385: Miers, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, (5) V, 1880, p. 238 : de Man, Notes Leyden 
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Mus. V. 1883, p. 151 and Zool. Jahrb., Syat., VIII. 1804-95, p. 561 : Ortmann, Zool. 


Jnhrb., Syat., VII. 1593-94, p. 82: J. R. Henderson, Trans, Linn, Soc. Zool, (2) V. 
1593, p. 375, 


Goniowma orientale Heller (nec Dana), " Novara’ Crust, p. 29, pl. iii, fig. 3 
(sec, de Man). 

Differs from Q. crucifera in the following particulars :— 

(1) the carapace is more convex, and the transverse lines are even 
fainter, especially on the gastrie region : 

(2) the frontal teeth are deeper-cut and sharper (in adulta) : 

(3) the teeth of the antero-lateral borders are regular; the first is 
amall and acute, the second is not much larger than the first, and the 
last (in adults) is smaller than any of the three immediately in front 
of it: 

(4) the major diameter of the orbit is only a fourth the width of the 
inter-orbital space: the inner angle of the lower border of the orbit is 
dentiform and strongly salient, and the lobule at the outer end of this 
border is ill-defined : 

(5) the chelipeds are not much more than twice the length of 
the carapace (in the male); the hand has 5 spines on the upper 

r surface, but two of them—those immediately behind the finger-joint— 
are tubercles rather than spines; the fingers of the larger cheliped are 
as long as the palm, those of the smaller cheliped are longer than the 
palm : 

(6) in the last pair of legs the merus is nearly twice as long as 
broad and the posterior border of the propodite is serrated in a large 
part of its extent: 

(7) the 6th abdominal tergum of the male is as long as or nearly as 
long as broad and has its sides parallel in about three-fourths of their 
extent. 

From Charybdis quadrimaculata this species is distinguished by 
the narrower carapace, by the smaller orbits and the different form of 

k the lower orbital border, and by the greater length of the 6th tergum 
of the male abdomen. 

In the Indian Museum are 7 specimens from Karachi and 1 from 
Bimlipatam, besides 1 from Penang. The carapace of the largest 
specimen is 48 millim. loug and 70 millim. in extreme breadth. 

But for high contrary authority, I should consider this species to 
be identical with the Cancer sezdentatus of Herbst's pl. vii. fig. 52. 


32. Charybdis (Goniosoma) merguiensis, de Man. 


Goniosoma merguiense, de Man, Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool., XXII. 1887-88, p. 82, 
pl. v. fig. 3, 4, and Zool. Jahrb., Syst., 1594-95 p. 560, 
r ^ " i Goniosoma Helleri, Henderson, Trans. Lina. Soc., Zool, (2) V. 1893, p. 375. 
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Very closely resembles C. quadrimaculata, but may be dis 
tinguished from that species by the following characters :— 

(1) the length of the carapace is two-thirds the breadth : 

(2) the frontal teeth, in the adult are more acute : 

(3) the little lobule at the outer end of the lower border of the 
orbit is not dentiform : 

(4) there is an acute spine on the posterior border of the carpus of the 
last pair of legs (as well as the usual one on the merus) : 

(5) the 6th abdominal tergum of the male is, like that of Q. annu- 
lata, as long as broad, or nearly so, with the sides parallel or slightly 
divergent in about three-fourths of their extent. 

For the rest, this species differs from ©. crucifera in the same 
particulars as O. quadrimaculata does, though the last spine of the 
antero-lateral border is often more prominent than in C. quadrimaculata. 

In the Indian Museum are specimens, 22 in number from Mergui, 
Andamans, Karachi and the Persian Gulf—besides 1 from Singapore 
9 from Hongkong. The largest has the carapace 46 millim. long and 
69 millim. in extreme breadth. 

But for high contrary authority I should have felt inclined to refer 
this species to the Gancer fasciatus of Herbst (Krabben III. i. 62, pl. 


xlix. fig. 5). 


33. Charybdis (Goniosoma) affinis, Dana. 
Charybdis afinis, Dana, Proc. Ao. Nat. Sci, Philad. 1852, p. 85, and U. S. Expl. 


Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 286, pl. xvii. figa. 12 a-c. 
Goniosoma afine, A. Milne Edwards, Archiv. du Mus. X. 1861, pp. 384, 385 : de 


Man, Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool. XXII. 1887-88, p. 80, pl. V. fig. 2. and Zool. Jahrb., 
Syst, VILL. 1804-05, p. $59: J. R. Henderson, Trans, Linn. Son, Zool. (2) V. 1893, 
p. 374. 

Differs from C. crucifera in the following particulars :— 

(1) the carapace is flatter, its transverse ridges are much more 
distinct and there is an additional one across the cardiac region, and the 
regions are better defined : 

(2) the frontal teeth are more acute and are not so parallel : 





(3) the first tooth of the autero-lateral border though distinctly . 


:nate anteriorly has its inner angle acute, and the last tooth is 
icuously larger and more prominent than the last but one, the 
other teeth are more regularly cut and the antero-lateral border as a 


whole is less oblique: 
(4) the inner angle of the lower border of the orbit is distinctly 





(5) the chelipeds are only about twice the length of the carapace 


cn the male: thé bands are 6 or 7-costate and have 5 spines on the 
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upper surface, the palms are more swollen (in the adult) and in the 
smaller cheliped the fingers are decidedly longer than the palm: 

(6) the surface of the carapace and chelipeds is much more 
pubescent, and the size is much smaller. 

In the Indian Museum there are 6 specimens, from Mergui, Akyab, 
and the Orissa const: the carapace of the Targest is 32 millim long 
and 48 millim, in extreme breadth. 


34. Charybdis (Gonicsomay callianassa (Herbst) A. M. Edw. 


? Cancer callianassa, Herbst, Krabben. TEI, ii. 45; pl, liv. fg. 7. 

Goniosoma callianassa, A. Milne Edwards, Archiv. du Mus. X. 1861, pp. 382, 385 
(part). š 

Gonioroma variegatum. Miers, Zool. H. M. S. Alert p. 232: Cano, Boll. Soc. Nat. 
Napoli, III. 1889, p. 219: Thallwitz, Abh. Zool. Mus. Dresden, 189O0-91, No. 3, 
p.47: Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc , Zool., (2) V. 1898, p. 370. 


A small species, tlie carapace usually being about 23 millim. long 
and about 36 millim. in extreme breadth. 

Length of carapace about two-thirds the extreme breadth (except 
in the majority of adult females, in which the last spine of the antero- 
lateral borders is much prolonged). 

Carapace decidedly convex, especially in its posterior half, covered 
with short pile aud crossed transversely by fairly well marked very 
faintly granular ridges, which are disposed as in C. crucifera, except 
that there is an additional one across the cardiac region. 

Front cut into six teeth (not including the inner supra-orbital 
angles) of which the middle two are slightly the most prominent, the 
second on either side are broadish with a strong outward slope, and the 
third on either side are the narrowest and most acute. 

Antero-Tateral borders cut into six teeth (including the outer orbital 
angle) of which the first is anteriorly notched with the inner angle 
acute, and the last is spinelike and from lj to twice (in many adult 
females nearly three times) the length of the last but one: all the tecti» 
have their free edges finally serrulate (except in-the case of the posterior 
edge of the last). 

'The posterior border of the dorsal surface of the carapace forms a 
eurve with the postero-lateral borders. 

Orbits with m perceptible, bub not strong, dorsal inclination: the 
major diameter is a little more than n third the width of the interorbital 
space: the inner angle of the lower border is dautiform, but the lobule 
at the outer end of this border is bardly distinguishable. 

There is a granular ridge, but no tooth, on the lobule at the outer 
angle of the basal antenna-joint, 

J. Ih t 
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The chelipeds are about 2} times the length of the carapace (in the 
adult male), and when denuded are smooth and polished except for costm 
on tho wrist and hand, and for granules on the far end of the upper sur- 
face of the arm. There are only two enlarged spines on the anterior 
border of the arm, and the posterior border of the arm ra spineless. Wrist 
with granular costs on the upper and outer surface, with the inner 
angle strongly spiniform, and with three spinules at the outer angle. 
Palm inflated, barrel-shaped, 6-costate, the four npper coste granular ; 
only three spines—and those small—on the upper surface, Fingers of 
the larger cleliped a good deal shorter than the palm. 

Merus of last pair of legs š to 1 as broad as long, with a spine, as 
usual, near the far end of the posterior border: the same border of the 
propodite is smooth. 

The 2nd and 3rd abdominal terga in both sexes—as well ns, to s 
leas extent, the 4th in the fermale—are transversely carinate: the 6th 
tergum in the male is transversely oblong with the anterior (true 
posterior) angles rounded. 

In the Indian Musenm are 66 specimens, chiefly from the Madras 
and Orissa coasts, but also from Bombay and Karáchi. 

The carapace of an exceptionally large male is 29 millim. long and 
46 millim. in extreme breadth. 

This species is easily distinguished from C. variegata De Haan, 
with which it appears to have been confounded, by the followiug 
characters :— 

(1) the carapace is very decidedly convex in its posterior half, the 
regions are less clearly defined, and there is only one transverse ridge 
on the epibranchial regions—namely the usual one that runs in from 
the last antero-lateral tooth : 

(2) the four middle frontal teeth are blunter and more divergent, 
and the third on either side is larger and more prominent : 

(3) the edges of the teeth of the antero-lateral border are serrulate : 

(4) the eyes are smaller and the orbits have a much less marked 
dorsal inclination ; the little lobule at the outer end of the lower border 
of the orbit is obsolete, instead of being a sharp independent denticle, 

(5) thero is a ridge, but no tooth, on the lobe of the basal autenna- 

joint. 
(6) there are only 2 large spines on the anterior border of the arm, 
there are no squamiform granules on the under surface of the arm and 
band, there are three spinules on the outer surface of the wrist; the 
palms are more inflated, their coste less numerous and less salient, and 
both the spines immediately behind the finger-joint are obsolete : 

(7) the sixth abdominal tergum of the male is transverse oblong 
with the anterior angles rounded off. 
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C. callianassa has n considerable resemblance to C. affinis Dana, 
from which it may be distinguished by the following characters :— 

(1) the carapace is convex instead of nearly fiat, the frontal teeth 
differ, and the teeth of the antero-lateral border are serrulate : 

(2) the orbit is more dorsally inclined : 

(3) there are only two enlarged spines on the anterior border of the 
arm: the hands are barrel-shaped and have only 3 spines on their upper 
surface : 

(4) the 6th abdominal tergum of the male has the sides parallel 
or almost divergent in two-thirds of their extent, whereas in C. affinis 
they form gradually converging curves. 


35. Charybdis (Goniosoma) rostrata, A. M. Edw. 


Goniosoma rostratum, A. Milne Edwards, Archiv. du Mus. X. 1851, pp. 379, 385, 
pl. xxxv. fig 2: J. R. Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool., (2) V. 1893, p. 377. 


A small species: the length of the carapace in adults being some- 
where about 20 millim., and the extreme breadth about 25 millim. 

Carapace about four-fifths as long as broad in the male, but not 
quite so long in the female, moderately convex, crossed transversely by 
granular ridges which are disposed as in C. crucifera, except that 
there is an additional one across the cardiac region (just as in C. affinis 
and O. calliaxassa), densely though finely pilose. 

Front as a whole decidedly prominent, cat into six teeth (not 
including the inner supra-orbital angles), of which the middle two are 
bluntly pointed and project far beyond the others, the next on either 
side are broad and slope outwards, and the third on either side are small 
narrow and nearly straight. 

Antero-lateral borders cut into six serrulato teeth, of which the 
first is very acute and the last is more spinelike than the others. 

The posterior border of the dorsal surface of the carapace forms 
a curve with the postero-lateral borders. 

Orbits without any particular dorsal inclination, the major diameter 
not much less than half the width of the interorbital space, the inner 
angle of the lower border dentiform, the lobule at the outer end of the 
lower border distinct but not dentiform. 

A strongish granular ridge on the lobule of the basal antenna- 
joint. 

1 Chelipeds less than twice as long as the carapace even in the 
male, nearly smooth when denuded. Arm with 2 spines on the anterior 
border and none on the posterior border. Wrist with a strong spine at 
the inner angle and with two—less commonly three—spinules at the 
outer angle. Hands inflated in the male, but not much so in the female, 
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6-costate, the four upper costm granular; only two spines—and those 
small—on the upper surface of the hand. Fingers longer than the 
palm in the smaller cheliped, as long as the palm in the larger 
cheliped. 

The merus of the last pair of legs is nearly as broad as long and 
has the usual spine on its posterior border; the posterior border of tle 
propodite 1s smooth. 

The 6th tergum of the male abdomen is broader than long and has 
curved and gradna!ly convergent sides. 

In the Indian Museum are 98 specimens, chiefly from the northern 
parts of the Bay of Bengal, Mergui, and the Gulf of Martaban, but 


also from off the Andamans and off Ceylon. 


36. Charybdis (Goniosoma) vartegata (De Haan). 
? Portunus variegatus, Fabricias, Ent, Syst. Suppl. p. 364. 
PPF Cancer callianassa, Herbst. Ui ii. 45, pl. liv. fig. 7. 
? Thalamita callianassa, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. I. 464. 


Charybdis variegatus, De Haan, Faun. Japon. Crust. pl. i. fig. 2 : Stimpson, Proc, 
Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad, 1858, p. 39. . 


Goniovoma callianassa, A. Milne Edwards, Archiv. du Mus. X. 1861, pp. 382, 38 
art). 
ji — variegatum, var. callianassa, J. B. Henderson, Trans. Linn, Soc., 
Zool, (2) V. 1893, p. 377. 

A small species: the carapace in the adult about 20 millim. long 
and about 35 millim. in extreme breadth. 

Carapace about four-sevenths as long as broad (or about two-thirds 
as long as broad without the enlarged lateral spines), slightly convex, 
the regions for a Goniosoma well defined, crossed transversely by 
numerous salient granular ridges arranged ns in G. natutor—the ridges 
standing out from the copious short pile with which the carapace is 
covered. 

Front cut into 6 rather pointed teeth (mot including the inner 
supra-orbital angles) of which the middle two are the most prominent 
and the outer one on either side is the least prominent and much the 
slenderest. 

Antero-lateral borders cut into “six teeth (including the outer 
orbital angle) which gradually increase in size from before backwards, 
the last being & salient spine about twice as loug as the last but one— 
Neptunus like, 

The posterior border of the dorsal surface of the carapace forms a 
curve with the postero-lateral borders. 

Eyes large: the orbit, which has a strong dorsal inclination, is about 
two-fifths the width of the interorbital space; the inner angle of its 
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lower border, though not prominently dentiform, is acuminate, and the 
lobule at the outer end of this border is sharply dentiform. 

There isa prominent tooth on the lobule at the outer angle of tha basal 
antennal joint: this is present in no other Indian species. 

Chelipeds about 24 times the length of the carapace (in the male) : 
all three surfaces of the arm and almost all parts of the surface of the 
hand are covered with granular squamiform markings, Arm with 3 
enlarged spines on the anterior border, the posterior unarmed. Wrist 
costate on the upper and outer surface; the iuner angle spiniform ; 
only two spinules at the outer angle. Hands (in adults only) more than 
usually unequal for a Goniosoma : in one cheliped (adult) the palm is 
swollen and markedly longer than the fingers, in the other it is not 
swollen and is not much longer than the fingers: the hand is 7-costate 
and there are 4 spines on its upper surface. 

The merus of the last pair of legsis about four-fifths as broad as 
long and has a spine near the distal end of its posterior border, the 
propodite has one or two inconspicuous spioules near the far end of its 
posterior border. 

In both sexes the 2nd and 3rd abdominal terga are transversely 
keeled: in the male the 6th tergum is a good deal broader than long 
and has strongly curved sides. 

In the Indian Museum are 43 specimens from the Madras coast and 
the Persian Gulf, besides one from Nagasaki and one from Hongkong. 


37. Charybdis (Goniosoma) natator (Herbst) A. M. Edw. 


Cancer natator, Herbst, Krabben. II. v. 156, pl. xl. fig. 1. 

Portunus sanguinolentus, Bosc, Hist. Nat. Crust, I. p. 218. 

Thalamita natator, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. I. 463, pl; xvii. figa. 13, 14. 

Charybdis natator, De Haan, Faun. Japon. Crust, p. 10. 

Charybdis granulatus, Do Haan, Faun. Japon. Crust. p. 42, pl. i. fig. 1: Krauss, 
Sudafr. Crust. p. 24: Stimpson, Proc. Ao. Nat. Sci, Philad, 1858, p. 39. 

Goniosoma natator, A. Milne Edwards, Archiv. du Mas. X. 1861, pp. 370, 385: 
Hilgendorf, MB. Ak. Berl. 1878, p. 801 : Miers, Zool. H, M. S, Alert, pp. 518, 539 : 
F. Muller, Verh. Ges. Nat. Basel, VIII. 1886, p. 475: de Man, Archiv. f. Natarges. 
LIII. 1887, i. p. 334, pl. xiii, fig. 5, and in Weber's Zool. Ergebn. Niederl. Ost.-Ind, 
II. 1892, p. 285: Walker, Journ. Linn. Soo. Zool XX. p. 110: J. R. Henderson, 
Trans. Linn. Soc, Zool., (2) V. 1893, p. 374. 


Length of carapace about five-sevenths the breadth. 

Carapace slightly convex, with a somewhat mangy pile, crossed 
transversely by several rather coarse granular more or less broken 
ridges: the most conspicuous of theso ridges runs—broken only by the 
cervical groove—right across between the last teeth of the antero-lateral 
borders, and in front of this are two—the anterior one widely divided 
iu the middle—on the gastric region, while behiud it are two short ones 
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on either branchial region nnd a bow-shaped one on the cardiac 
region. 

Front cut into 6 bluntly-rounded teeth (mot including the inner 
supra-orbital angles) of nearly equal size. 

Antero-lateral borders cat into 6 teeth, of which the first (the outer 
orbital angle) is blunt or truncated, the last is rather smaller than those 
immedintely in front, and the intervening four though anteriorly acute— 
especially in the young—tend to grow blunt. 

The posterior border of the dorsal surface of the carapace forms a 
curve with the postero-lateral borders. 

Orbit without any particular dorsal inclination, its major diameter 
is about two-sevenths the width of the interorbital space: the inner angle 
of the lower border is not prominent and hardly dentiform, the lobule 
at the outer end of this border though well defined is not dentiform. 

Chelipeds about 23 times as long as the carapace (in the adult 
male), their under surface is covered with transverse squamiform 
tubereles which are specially regular and distinct on the haud, their 
other surfaces also are beset with tubercles which are more or less dis- 
tinctly squamiform: the space between the tubercles is furred. Three 
enlarged teeth (besides smaller ones) on the anterior border of the arm, 
the posterior border unarmed. Inner angle of wrist strongly spiniform, 
outer angle with three small spines. Hand beset with longitudinal 
series of tubercles, and having 4 or 5 spines on the upper surface : 
fingers about as long as hand. 

The merus of the last pair of legs is about two-thirds as broad as 
long and has a strong spine on the posterior border, and the same 
border of the propodite is armed with spinales that become very indis- 
tinct with age. i 

In both sexes the 2nd-4th abdominal terga are transversely 
keeled : in the male the 6th tergum is as long as broad awd has the 
sides parallel or even slightly divergent in three-fonrths of their extent. 

Colours in spirit, mottled, with much admixture of red, the ridges 
of the carapace dark red. 

In the Indian Museum are 10 specimens from Ceylon, Madras, and 
Pondicherry, besides 1 from Singapore, In the largest specimens the 
carapace is about 70 millim. long and about 100 millim. broad. 


38. Charybdis (Goniosoma) miles (De Haan). 


Portunus (Charybdis) miles, de Haan, Fann, Japon. Crust, p, 41, pl. xi. fig. 1: 
Stimpson Proc. Ac. Nat. Sol, Philad. 1858, p. 39. 
Goniosoma miles, A. Milne Edwards, Archiv. du Mus. X. 1861, pp. 378, 385: 
Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb., Syst., VIL. 1893, p. 81, 
. Size medium: an adult female in the Indian Museum has the 


rapace 43 millim. long and 59 millim. broad. 
— x 
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Carapace not very broad, its length about three-fourths its breadth, 
little convex, smooth or granular in places when denuded of copious 
short pile; its anterior half only is crossed transversely by faint 
granular lines disposed as in C. crucifera. 

Front cut into six acute teeth, no! including the acutely dentiform 
inner supra-orbital angles, of which the two middle ones hardly project 
beyond the others and the outermost on either side are the narrowest 
aud most acute. 

Antero-lateral borders very little oblique, cut into 6 acutely acumi- 
nate teeth, of which the first (the outer orbital angle) is broad aud 
anteriorly notched with the inner angle acuminate, and the last is not 
larger or more prominent than the others, 

The posterior border of the dorsal surface of the cars pace forms a 
curve with the postero-lateral borders. 

Eyes large: the orbit has a considerable dorsal inclination and its 
major diameter is nearly half the width of the interorbital space; of the 
two fissures in its roof the iuner is a distinct gap; the inner angle of 
the lower border is acutely dentiform. 

The antero-external angle of the merus of the external maxillipeds 
is somewhat produced laterally. 

The chelipeds are long and, for a Goniosoma, are slender; their 
undersurface is finely granular (as also is a large part of the upper 
surface of the arm) the granules of the hand showing a squamiform 
arrangement. The arm has four large spines on the anterior border and 
a spinule at the end of the lower border, but the posterior border is 
unarmed. The hand is 6-costate, most of the costm being finely 
granular, and has 4 acute spines on the upper surface. Fingers slender, 
very acute, sharply toothed, longer than the palm, which is not swollen. 

The last pair of legs have the merus about two-thirds as long as 
broad and are unarmed except for a spine on the posterior border of 
the merus and two or three denticles near the far end of the posterior 
border of the propodite. 

The 6th tergum of the male abdomen is much broader than long 
and has curved and gradually converging sides. 

Colours in life red, the tips of spines light, chelipeds mottled red, 
fingors banded dark and light red. 

In the Indian Museum are a male and egg-laden female from the 
Gulf of Martaban, 53 and 67 fms. 


39. Charybdis (Goniosoma) orientalis (Dana). 


pr Charybdis orientalis, Dana, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad. 1852, p. 85, and U. S. 
Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 285, pl. xvii. fig. 10. | 
Goniosoma orientale, A. Milne Edwards, Archiv. du Mus. X. 186], pp. 383, 385: 


WEN: 
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de Man, Notes Leyden Mns. I. 1870, p. 60, V. 1883, p. 151, and X V. 1893, p, 256 : 
Lenz and Richters, Abh. Senck. Nat. Ges. Frankfart, XII. 1881, p. 422 ; gege : Boll. 
Soc. Nat. Napol. III. 1889, p. 220: J. R. Henderson, Trans, Linn. Soc. Zool. (2) V. 
1893, m 375. EE 


P Goniosoma dubium, Hoffmann in Pollen an 
V. 2, 1874, p. 11, pl. ii. figs. 6-8. TEM tad" ^ vin Nadia 

Carapace abont two-thirds as long as broad, crossed transversely 
by salient granular lines which have the same disposition as in C. varie- 
gata De Haan, except that there is only one on either branchial region 
behind the level of the last spine of the antero-lateral borders. 

Front cnt into 6 truncated teeth, mot including the inner supra- 
orbital angles. 

Antero-lateral borders very little oblique, cut into six teeth 
(including the outer orbital angles) of which the second is rudimentary 
and looks like a denticle cut ont of the base of the first, while the last is 
not enlarged in adults, though in the young 3t may be. 

The posterior border of the dorsal surface of the carapace though 
straight forms a curve with the postero-lateral borders. 

Orbit without any particular dorsal inclination, its major diameter 
a little more than a third the width of the inter-orbital space, the inner 
angle of the lower border broadly dentiform, the lobule at the outer 
end of this border distinct but not dentiform. 

Arm with 3 spines on the anterior border and none on posterior 
border: wrist with a strong spine at the inner angle and 2 ors 
spinules on the outer: hand not tumid, 5 spines, of which 4 are large, 
on the upper surface. 

In the fifth pair of legs the merus is nearly twice as long as broad, 
and has the usual spine on the posterior border: the same border of 
the propodite is serrated. x 

In the Indian Museum are five specimens, from the Pedro Shoal, 
from the Madras coast of the Galf of Manar, and from off the Arakan 
coast. 

This species is distinguished from O. anisodon, which, though not 
known to occur in Indian Seas, is found a pore, by the presence 
of granular ridges on the carapace, by the five spines (instead of 2) on 
the hand, and by the serrated (instead of smooth) posterior border of 
the propodite of the last pair of legs. It is one of the conspicuous 
links between Goniosoma and Thalamita. ` 


40. Charybdis (Goniohellenus) ornata, A. M. Edw. 


Thalamita truncata, De Haan, Faun, Japon. Crust. p. 43, pl. ii. fig. 3 and pl. xii. 
fig. 3 only d. D. 4 e 
| Charybdis truncata, Stimpson, Proc. Ac; Nat. Sci. Philad. 1858, p. 30. 
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Gonioroma ornatum, A. Milne Edwards, Archiv. du Mus. X. 1861, pp. 376, 385 : 
Miers, P. Z, 8. 1879, pp. 20, 33, and Challenger Brachyura p. 191: Ortmann, Zool. 
Jahrb. Syst., VII. 1893, p. 83: J. R. Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc, Zool., (2) V. 
1893, p. 376: de Man, Zool. Jahrb., Syat., VIII. 18965, p. 662. 


A smallish species: the length of the carapace in adulta is about 
26 millim., its extreme breadth about 36 millim. 

Length of carapace rather over two-thirds the extreme breadth. 
Carapace moderately convex with the regions fairly well defined, crossed 
transversely by well marked granular ridges which have much the 
same disposition as those of C. crucifera, except that there are in 
addition (1) a broad one—divided in the middle line—on the cardiac 
region, and (2) a short and broad one—or traces of two—on either 
branchial region. 

The front is cut into eight lobes (including the inner supra-orbital 
angles) arranged in four pnirs, of which the outermost pair on either 
side are bluntly dentiform, and the two middle pairs are broad shallow 
and lobe-like. 

The antero-lateral borders are cut into six teeth (including the 
outer orbital angles) of which the first is obliquely truncated and the 
last is the smallest: the edges of nll are entire, 

The posterior border of the dorsum of the carapace is straight, and 
forms a somewhat up-turned or dog's*eared angle of junction with the 
postero-lateral borders. 

The orbits have a strong dorsal inclination and their major dia- 
meter is not much less than half the width of the inter-orbital space : the 
inner angle of their lower border is broad and bardly dentiform. 

The chelipeds are about 24 times the length of the carapace (in 
the male) and all their surfaces are covered with granular transverse 
squamiform markings. There are 2—less commonly 3— enlarged spines 
on the anterior border of the arm and the posterior border ends in a 
spinule. Inner angle of wrist strongly spiniform, three spinules on the 
outer angle. Hand 6 or 7-costate—the coste with squamiform crena- 
tions—and with 4 spines on the upper surface. In adulta the palm is 
full and is longer than the fingers in the larger cheliped, but shorter 
than the fingers in the smaller cheliped. 

Merus of last pair of legs about two-thirds as broad as long, with 
the usual strong spine on the posterior border: the same border of the 
propodite is finely serrated. 

In both sexes the 2nd and 3rd—and to a much less extent the 4th— 
abdominal terga are transversely keeled: the 6th tergum in the male 
is broader than long and has strongly cnrved sides. 

In the Indian Museum are ome specimens from the mouth of the 
J. 11. 9 ei | 
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Hughli and Coromandel coast and 1 from the Arakan coast—also 1 from 
Hongkong and 1 from Java, 


41. Charybdis ( Goniohellenus) hoplites, Wood-Mason. 

Goniosoma hoplites, Wood-Mason, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hiat. (4) XIX. 1877, p. 422: 
Alcock and Anderson, J. A. 8, B. Vol. LXIII, pt. 2, 1894, p. 184, and IH, Zool, 
Investigator, Crust, pl. xxiii, fig. 6: Alcock, Investigator Brachyura, p. 67. 

A small or smallish species. 

The length of the carapace is nob much more than half the extreme 
breadth measured between the tips of the last spine of the antero- 
lateral borders. 

Carapace covered with a dense short tomentum, convex, the regions 
well defined and fairly well areolated—the convexities of many of the 
areole granular, The gastric region is divided into three sub-regions, 
the cardiac into two, and there is a very pronounced and independent 
swelling on the inner part of either branchial region. 

A granular ridge crosses the middle of the gastric region trans- 
versely, and a similar ridge—strongly arched forwarda—crosses each 
branchial region, beginning on the tip of the last epibranchial spine : 
these are the only transverse ridges on the carapace, although it some- 
times happens that two of the granular subregional convexities of the 
anterior part of the gastric region are ridge-like. 

The front is exactly like that of C. ornata, except that the outer- 
most pair of teeth on either side are rather sharper. 

The antero-lateral borders are cut into six teeth (including the 
outer orbital angle) of which the last is a Neptumus-like spine at least 
twice as long as those in front of it: the other 5 are square-cut lobules 
separated by wide and deep notches, and having their outer edge 
serrate and their anterior angle acuminate. 

The posterior border of the dorsum of the carapace forms a strong 
dog's-eared angle of junction with the postero-lateral borders. 

The orbits are exactly as in C. ornata, except that the inner 
fiasure of the roof is wider and the outer fissure less distinct. 

The chelipeds in typical specimens are exactly as in O, ornata, 
but it sometimes happens that the granulation of the arm does not 
cover the whole surface of that joint. 

The last pair of legs are as in OC. ornata, but the breadth of the 
merus varies from half to two-thirds the length of that joint, 

The 6th tergum of the abdomen of the male is truncate-triangular, 
having almost no curve to the sides. 

In the Indian Museum are 45 specimens from off the Coromandel 
coast, from about 50 to about 110 fat and 4 from off the Indus 
Delta, 16 to 44 fms. ts 
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In an average specimen the length of the carapace is 26 millim., 
and the extreme breadth 48 millim. 


Charybdis (Goniohellenus) hoplites, var. vadorum, 


l Differs from the typical deep-sea form in the following particu- 
ars :— 

(1) the carapace is depressed, therefore the granular convexities 
of the areolm stand out in higher relief : 

(2) the last spine of the antero-lateral borders is rather longer : 

(3) the spine at the inner angle of the wrist is much longer: 

(4) Egg-laden females are hardly half the size. 

In the Indian Museum are 9 specimens from the Orissa coast, 7j to 
20 fms., 6 from the Persian Gulf, and 3 from the Arakan coast. 


Charybdis (Goniohellenus) hoplites var. pusilla. 


This is a dwarf variety, egg-laden females having a carapace only 
about 9 millim. long and about 16 millim. in extreme breadth. 

The carapace is of a thin texture, the chelipeds and legs are slen- 
derer, and the dorsal bulge of the branchial regions is stronger and 
sharper. | 

In the Indian Museum are 300 specimens from off the Konkan 
coast 56 to 58 fathoms. 


: Gonioneptunus, Ortmann. 
Gonioneptunus, Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb. Beat, eto., VII. 1893-94, p. 79. 


This ‘ genus,” as Ortmann remarks, is a link between Charybdis 
(= Goniosoma) and Neptunus, It has much the same bearing to Gonio- 
soma that the “genus” Oronius has to Neptunus, and is one of those 
forms that would justify any general zoologist in uniting all the Lupine 
* genera ' of systematists into one natural genus, 

It differs from Goniosoma only in the fact that the broad lobular 
process of the external angle of the basal antenna-joint is not in con- 
tact with the front, so that the antennal flagellum is not excluded from 
the orbital hiatus. 


49. Charybdis (Gonioneptunus) truncata (De Haan). 


Portunus truncatus, Fabricius, Ent. Syst. Buppl. p. 865, and Latreille, Hist, Nat. 
Crust. VI. p. 16, (side A. M. Edw.). 

Thalamita truncata, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. I. 463 ( fide A. M. Edw.). 

Portunus ( Thalamita) truncatus, De Haan, Faun. Japon. Crust. p. 43, pl. xii. 
fig.3, $ only. 

Portumus (Charybdis) truncatus, Do Haan, Faun. Japon. Crust. p. 65, pl. xviii. 
fig. 2. 
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Goniosoma truncatum, A. Milne Edwards, Archiv. do Mus. X. 1861, pp. 380, 885 
pl. xxxiv. fig. 4. 


Gonioneptunus subornatus, Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb, Syst. VII. 1893, p. 78, pl. iii. 
fg. 9. 


The lobule of the basal antenna-joint does not touch the front, so 
that the flagellum stands in the upper part of the orbital hiatus. 

The length of the carapace slightly exceeds two-thirds of the ex. 
treme breadth. 

Carapace covered with a dense short tomentum, moderately convex, 
the regions ill-defined, crossed transversely by fine granular ridges 
which have the same disposition and are almost as faint as those of 
OQ. crucifera: in addition there are small patches of granules on the 
cardiac and inner part of the branchial regions. 

The front is cut into eight teeth (including the inner orbital 
angles) of which the middle four are broadly triangular and almost 
acute, while the pair on either side are sub-confluent and form a sort 
of reduplicated inner supra-orbital angle, somewhat as in Neptunus 
( Lupocycloporus) white. 

Antero-lateral borders cut into six teeth, of which the second is the 
smallest, and the 6th—thongh more spine-like—is hardly more promi- 
nent than those in front of it: all except the sixth are cut rather square, 
have the free edge serrate, and are anteriorly acuminate—much as in 
O. hoplites. 

The posterior border of the dorsal surface of the carapace is 
practically straight and forms an obtuse angle of junction with either 
postero-lateral border. 

Except that the inner angle of the lower edgo of the orbit is denti- 
form and strongly prominent, aud that the inner fissure of the roof i is 
wider, the orbits, and the eyes, are as in C. ornata. 

Chelipeds not much more than twice the length of the carapace, 
their upper surface more or less granular, their under surface with 
smooth-worn squamiform markings. Arm with two more enlarged and 
one or two less enlarged spines on the anterior border, and one at the 
far end of the posterior border. Wrist with 3 spinules on the outer 
angle and a large spine at the inner angle. Hands inflated, strongly 
6 or 7-costate—the coste granular, and with 3 small spines on the upper 
surface: very similar, in fact, to those of O. callianassa. The fingers 
in the smaller cheliped are as long as, but in the larger cheliped are 
shorter than, the palm. 

The merus of the last pair of legs is nearly as long as broad and 
has the usual spine on the posterior border: the same border of the 
propodite is smooth. 
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In both sexes the 2nd and 3rd abdominal terga are carinate—the 
2nd strongly and sharply so. The 6th tergum of the male is truncate- 
triangular, the sides being very slightly sinuous. 

In life the dorsal surface of the carapace is terra-cotta red ae 
there is a good-sized crimson spot towards the inner side of the middle 
of either branchial region: the exposed dorsal surface of the chelipeds 
is reddish with numerous darker red markings, 

In the Indian Museum there are 6 specimens, including an egg- 
laden female, from the Gulf of Martaban 53-67 fathoms. 

In the male the carapace is about 27 millim. long and about 39 
millim. in extreme breadth: in the female it is a good deal smaller. 


43. QOharybdis (Gonioneptunus) bimaculata, Miers. 


Goniosoma variegatum var. bimaculatum, Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 191, 
pl. xv. fig. 3. 

As in C. truncata the lobule at the outer angle of the basal 
antenna-joint does not touch the front, so tbat the antennal flagellum 
stands in the orbital hiatus, 

Length of carapace more than $ but less than $ the breadth. 

Carapace flattish, covered with dense short tomentum, crossed 
transversely by salient granular ridges arranged exactly as in C. ornata. 

Front almost similar to that of O. ornata, except that, as in 
O. truncata, the outer pair of teeth on eitber side are sub-confluent 
and form a sort of reduplicated inner supra-orbital angle. 

Antero-lateral borders exactly as in O. truncata, except that the 


Jast (spine-like) tooth is at least half again as long as any of those in 


front of it. 

Posterior border of dorsal surface of carapace exactly as in OQ. trun- 
cata. 

Eyes and orbits as in C. ornata. 

Chelipeds about 2} times the length of the carapace. The lower 
border and the distal half of the upper surface of the arm are granular: 
there are 2 or 3 spines on the anterior border of this joint, and the 
posterior border ends in a spine. Upper surface of wrist granular, the 
inner angle of this joint strongly dentiform, and there are 2 or 3 spin- 
ules on the outer angle. Hand in the adult inflated and, except that the 
squamiform markings of the under surface are almost obliterated, exactly 
similar to that of C. truncata. 

Abdomen as in C. truncata. 

Except that the merus is only about § as long as broad, the last 
pair of legs are as in C. truncata. 

In the Indian Museum are 2 small specimens, from Palk Straits 
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"e eg E coast, as well as one of the “Challenger” duplicates 
In the Japanese specimen there is a smal : 

middle of either — region. Annee see ee ee 
Though the sculpture of the carapace and the dorsal inclination of 

the orbits do certainly give this species a considerable resemblance to 

O. variegata, and though the hands strongly resemble those of (O. 

callianassa (which has been confused with O. variegata), this species 

> es different from those, and is very nearly allied to C. 

"un - 


44. Charybdis (Gonioneptunus) investigatoris, n. 8p. 


The lobule of the basal antenna-joint does not touch the front, so 
that the flagellum stands in the upper part of the orbital hiatus. 

Length of carapace nearly five-sixths the breadth. 

Carapace little transverse, little convex, the regions indistinct, and 
the transverse markings extremely indistinct, 

Front cut into eight teeth (including the inner orbital angles) of 
which (1) the middle two are rounded, rather narrow, and distinctly 
the most prominent (2)the submedian are broad avd slant outwards, 
and (3) the outermost pair on either side are narrow and subacute, and 
form a sort of reduplicated supra-orbital angle. The extent of the fronto- 
orbital border is almost equal to the greatest breadth of the carapace. 

Antero-lateral borders little oblique, cut into six acute teeth with 
sharp entire edges, of which the first 3 are much larger than the next 2, 
while the last is a spiue only slightly more prominent than the tooth in 
front of it. 

The posterior border of the dorsum of the carapace, though nearly 
straight forms a curve with the postero-lateral borders. 

The eyes and orbits are large—the major diameter of the orbit 
being at least half the width of the inter-orbital space—but have no 
particular dorsal inclination: the inner angle of the lower border of the 
orbit is not dentiform. 

Chelipeds slender, about twice the length of the carapace. Four 
acute spines, three of which are enlarged, on the anterior border, and 
none on the posterior border. Wrist with 3 spicules on the outer angle 
and a very long and acute spine at the inner angle. Hand slender with 
indistinct coste on the outer surface, with a ridge along the middle of 
the inner surface, and with four spines on the upper surface—the two 
on the inner edge of the upper surface being singularly large and acute. 

Fingers acute; markedly longer than the hand (palm). 

Legs long aud slender. The merus of the last pair is more than 
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twice as long as broad and has the usnal spine at the far end of the 
posterior border: there are 1 or 2 spinules on the same border of the 
propodite of this pair. 

The 6th abdominal tergum of the male is truncate-triangular and 
its line of separation from the preceding segmenta is indistinct. 

A single male specimen, with the carapace 10 millim. long and 
12 millim. broad, from off the Ganjam coast, 35 fathoms. 


THALAMONYX, A. Milne Edwards. 


Thalamonys, A. Milne Edwards, Nonv. Archiv. da Mas, IX. 1873, p. 168 : Miers, 
Challenger Brachyura, p. 192. 


Resembles Charybdis (=Goniosoma) in all essential characters but 
differs in the following particulars :— 

(1) the front proper (not including the inner suprn-orbital angles) 
is broader, being very much more than a third the greatest width of the 
carapace, and is cut into two broad lobes, not including the inner supra- 
orbital angles : i 


(2) the antero-lateral borders are very little oblique, and are cut 
into 5 teeth only. 

Ortmann, whom I am inclined to follow, regards it as only a sub- 
genus of Charybdis (=Goniosoma). de Man, on the other hand, is 
inclined to regard it as identical with Thalamita, and there is much to 
be said in favour of this view also. The fronto-orbital border, however, 
is not quite so broad and the antero-lateral borders are not, therefore, 
so nearly parallel, nor is the posterior part of the carapace so contracted 
nor the inner supra-orbital angle so broad as in most species of 
Thalamita. It is a form that excellently well illustrates the real gen- 
eric unity of the two supposed genera. 


45. Thalamonyr gracilipes, A. M. Edw. 
Thalamonys gracilipes, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IX. 1873, 
p. 169, pl. iv. fig. 3. 
Thalamonys dani var. gracilipes, Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 192. 
Goniosoma (Thalamonys) dane, Ortmann, Zool Jahrb., Syst, VIT. 1893-94, 
p. 83 (part). 

Carapace more than two-thirds as long as broad with the regions 
fairly well defined and the surface granular, some of the granules 
forming short transverse lines. 

Front sublamellar and prominent, divided into two broad shallow 
lobes of which the inner angles are a little bit pronounced. 

Antero-latern! borders little oblique and little arched, forming an 
obtuse angle little short of a right-angle with the anterior border, cut 
into five claw-like teeth of nearly equal size. 
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The posterior border of the dorsum of the carapace is straight but 
does not form an angle with the postero-lateral borders. 

Orbits large, with no particular dorsal inclination, their major 
diameter about half the width of the inter-orbital space: the inner 
angle of the lower border is bluntly acuminate but hardly dentiform. 

Chelipeds granular: arm with squamiform markings, with 2 
spines on the anterior border and none on the posterior border: wrist 
costate, with 3 tiny spinules on the outer angle nnd a strong spine at 
the inner angle: hands mot inflated (in the female at least), carinate, 
with 3 spines on the upper surface. 

Merus of last pair of legs hardly half as long as broad, with the 
usual spine near the far end of the posterior border. 

An egg-laden female in the Indian Museum, from the Andamans, 
has the carapace 7 millim. long and 9 millim. broad. 

Miers and Ortmann regard this species as not distinct from 
T. danza, A. M. Edw. (Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. V. 1869, p. 183, pl. vii. 
figs. 6, 7). 


'TTRHALAMITA, Latreille, A. M. Edw. 


Thalamita, Latreille in Cuvier Règne An., Orust, (ed. 2) Vol. IV. p. 33 (foot- 
note): A. Milne Edwards, Ann. Sci. Nat., Zool., (4) XIV. 1860, p. 228, and Archiv. 
du Mus. X. 1861, p. 354: Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 193. 

Thalamites quadrilatéres, Milno Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crost. I. 457. 


Carapace hexagonal (but, owing to the straightness of the antero- 
lateral borders, with a quadrilateral cast), broad or very broad, de- 
pressed or little convex, usually with well marked transverse ridges. 


The extent of the fronto-orbital border is usually little less than. 


the greatest breadth of the carapace: the width of the inter-orbital 
space is from three-fifths to half the greatest breadth of the carapace: 
and the width of the true front (i.e. excluding the broad inner supra- 
orbital angles) is from two-fifths to a third the greatest breadth of the 
carapace. 

Front well separated from the broad supra-orbital angles and cut 
into 2, 4, or 6 lobes or teeth, not including the supra-orbital angles. 

Antero-lateral borders hardly oblique, forming almost a right angle 
with the frontal border, very little arched, cut into 5 teeth (including 
the onter orbital angle) of which the fourth is often rudimentary and 
sometimes absent. 

Two sutures in the upper border of the orbit: a gap in the lower 
border, of which border the inner angle is seldom prominent, The an- 
tennnles fold transversely. 

Basal antennal joint baving its outer angle enormously produced, 
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the process being in close contact with the whole length of the inner 
supra-orbital angle and completely filling the orbital hiatus, from which, 
therefore, the antennal flagellum is widely excluded. 

Epistome sufficiently long: buccal cavern squarish, broader than 
long, the efferent branchial channels well defined. 

Chelipeds and legs as in Oharybdis (= Goniosoma). Abdomen as iu 
Neptunus, 

Obviously different as the extremes are, the forms included under 
Charybdis (= Goniosoma) aud 'lhalamita yet constitute an unbroken 
series, and there is no one character, still less a combination of charac- 
ters, by which the two groups can be sharply segregated. 

Among Indian forms, however, even the most Charybdis-like 
Thalamites (e.g. T. exetastica and imparimanus) never have more than 
five distinct teeth on the antero-lateral border (though T. exetastica has 
a microscope accessory (6th) dentiele on the first tooth), and always 
have a characteristic broadening of the inner supra-orbital angle; while 
the most Thalamita-like Charybdes (e.g. C. investigatoris) has the antero- 
lateral border cut into six distinct teeth and has a narrow inner supra- 
orbital angle. 


Key to the Indian species of the genus Thalamita, 


I. The extreme extent of the basal antenna-joint is far 
greater than the major diameter of the orbit :— 
A. Front cut into six lobes of nearly equal size— 
exclusive of the broad inner supra-orbital 
angles :— 
1. Antero-lateral borders of carapace cut 
into five teeth of nearly equal size :— 
i. Trunsvers® ridges of carapace 
faint: outer surface of ppalins nearly 
smooth  ...... —“ P the heaviness .. T. crenata. 
ii. Transverse ridges of carapace very 
distinct: outer surface of palms 
costato s «ennt eng egen -To PANE, 
2. Antero-laterul — ont into five teeth, 
of which the 4th is mach the smallest :— 
i. Fourth tooth rudimentary : crest of 
basal auteuna-joint with some TERS 
spines... soras —X T. prymna. 
ii. Fourth tooth radimniiery: : (ree of 
basal antenna-joint smooth ...... T, picta. 
iii. Fourth tooth small; basal CRG 
joint granular een nmn T, impronti. 


J. u. 10 
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B. Front cut into two lobes—ezeclusive of the broad 
inner supra-orbital angles :— 

l. Inner supra-orbital angles arched, much 
narrower than either of the frontal 
lobes :— 

i. Frontal lobes distinct and indepen- 
dent: hand covered with squami- 
form markings, its outer surface 
costato (59598 422945009925 

ii, Median frontal notch indistinct : 
only the nppor part of hand grant- 
lar, its outer surface smooth or vory 
jndistinetly costate :— 

a. Teeth of antero-lnteral border 
of carapace acute, the last 
more prominent than the 
otherg............. 


Sgszptbassgtgtgg Fr 


b. Lobes of antero-lateral border 
square-cut, the last not en- 
larga coo egen see pge ege gea Ae d sae 

2. Inner supra-orbital SE — or 

little arched, not much narrower than 
either of the frontal lobes :— 

i, Crest of basal antenna-joint smooth: 
4th tooth of antero-lateral borders 
of carapace rudimentary.. eu en ees 

ii. Crest of basal antenna-joint granu- 
lar, denticolate, or spinose :— 

a. Crest granular or dentate: 4th 
tooth of antero-lateral borders 
rudimentary: fingers rather 
stumpy .......... pe — 908466006 ee 

b. Creat granular or dentate: 4th 
tooth small: fiogers sharp 
and as long as the palm ...... 

e. Crost spinose: 4th tooth somo- 
what smaller than tho others : 
frontal lobes prominent, with 

, their angles though rounded 
strongly pronounced. ........... 
II. The extreme extent of the basal antenna-joiot ia 
equal to, or less than, the major diameter of the 
orbit :— 
A. Front cut into six lobos—ezclusive of the inner 
supra-orbital angles :— 
1. Antero-lateral borders of the carapace 
cut into five teeth, of which the fourth 
is radimentary i— 


T. sima [T. areuata? | 


T. poissons [? T. 


sima. | 


T. chaptali, 


T. integra. 


T. admeta, 


T. savignyi, 


T. quadrilobata, 
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i. All the frontal teeth clearly cut 
and on the same level, the middle 
pair much narrower than the sub- 
median pair ....... cerno 

ii, The middle frontal teeth are not 

very clearly defined from, are on a 

lower plano and are not much 

narrower than, and aro somewhat 

overlapped by tho sabmedian pair 

2. Antero-lateral bordera cut into five 

teeth, of which the last two are much 

smaller than the others: all the frontal 

teoth clearly cut, the median on a lower 

plane and hardly narrower than the sub- 

median pair... ssec 8 0 SOOO ROE H+ ses ......... 

B. Front cot into four lobes—erclusive of the inner 

supra-orbital angles — 

1. Median lobes of the front narrowor than 
the lateral lobes :— 

i. Frout sinuons, the median lobes 
more prominent than the others — 

a. Median frontal lobes mode- 
rately prominent: antero-lat- 
eral borders of carapace cut 
into five teeth, of which the 


b. Median frontal lobes conspi- 
cuously prominent: antero- 
lateral borders cut into four 
teeth, of which the 3rd is the 
smallest, .....-29--752. ren RE Eer reg 

ii. Front perfectly straight: antero- 
lateral borders cut into five teoth 
of which the 4th is the smallest ... 

2 Median lobes of the front very much 
broader than the lateral lobes :— 

i Wrist with 3 sharp spinules on the 
outer gurface, hand with granular 
coste on outer surface, fingera 
abont as long as the palm ..........«. 

ii. Outer surface of wrist and hand 
nearly smooth, fingers shorter thau 
palm 22.2*****2*** *** 

C. Front cut into two lobes—ezclusive of he innor 
supra-orbital angles :— 

1. Front very slightly convex, hardly pro- 
minent beyond the supra-orbital angles: 
carapace markedly transverse, its antero- 
lateral borders cut into five teeth of 


T. imparimanus. 


T. exetastica. 


T. sezlobata. 


T. hanseni. 


T. intermedia. 


T. wood-masoni, 


T. taprobanica. 
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which the last 2 are very much smaller 
than the fiy0tS8_.......... ree oo. T. OCULAR: 
[2. Front convex and markedly prominent 
beyond the supra-orbital angles: carn- 
pace little transverse, its antero-lateral 
borders cut into fivo teeth of nearly equal 
E EIA PEAN ER EE TC 
lipes ]. 


Thalamita prymna (Herbst) Kossmann. 


Tho following names are, in my opinion, all synonymous, namely :— 
T. prymna, T. crenata, T. danm, T. stimpsoni and T. picta. But as it 18 
only occasionly that one encounters specimens that show a combination 
or confusion of characters I prefer, for convenience, to consider the 
usnally accepted species as distinct. I believe, however, that Koss- 
man’s view as to the specific identity of all the Thalamitas with an 
eight-lobed front combined with a very broad basal antenna-joint, 
untenable as that opinion appears at first sight, is the correct one. 


46. Thalamita crenata (Latr.) Edw. 


Thalamita crenata, Latr., Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. I. 461: Gnérin in 
Cuvier, Icon. Règne An. Crust. Texte p. 6 (cor. Thalamita admete Guérin, Icon, 
Rógne An. Crust. pl. i. fig. 4): Rüppell, 24 Krabben roth. Meer. p. 6, pl i. fig. 2: 
Krauss, Sudnafr. Crust. p. 25: Stimpson, Proc. Ae, Nat. Sci. Philad, 1859, p. 39: 
A. Milno Edwards, Archiv. du Mus. X. 1861 pp. 365, 367; Nouv. Archiv. du Mus, 
IV. 1858, p. 70 nnd IX. 1873, p. 1660: Heller, SB. AK. Wien, XLIII. 1861, p. 356 
and Novara Crust. p. 29: Martens, Verh. xool.-bot. Ges. Wien XVI. 1566, p. 381 : 
Hilgendorf, MB. AK. Berl. 1878, p. 800: Hoffmann in Pollen and van Dam, Fann. 
Madngasc., Crust. p. D: Lenz and Richters, Abh. senck. Ges. Frankf. XN. 1881, 
p. 422: Miers, Zool H. M. S. Alert, pp. 184, 232, 518, 640; and Challenger 
Brachyura p. 199: Muller, Verh. Ges. Nat. Basel, VITI. 1878, p. 475: de Man, 
Journ. Linn. Soc, Zool, XXII. 1887.88 p. 79; and in Webers Zool. Ergebn. 
Niedert, Ost-Ind. H. 1892, p. 285; and Zool Jahrb, Syst, &c, VIII. 1894-95 
p. 569: Cano, Boll. Soc. Nat. Napol. HI. 1889, p. 218: Thallwitz, Abh, Zool, Mas. 
Dresden 1890-91, No. 3, p. 47: G. Pfeffer, Mitt. Naturhist. Mos. Hamburg, VII. 
1890, No. 8, p. 7: Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb., Syst., VIL 1893-04, p. 86; and in Semou's 
Forschanger. (Jenn. Denk. VIII.) Crast. p. 44, 

Thalamita prymna var, crenata, Richtera in Móbius, Meereaf. Maurit. p. 153. 


Carapace, length two-thirds the breadth, slightly convex, nearly 
smooth, crossed transversely by fine faint granular ridges—one, broken 
only by the cervical groove, between the last spines of the antero- 
ateral borders, one across the middle of the gastric region, and n series 
of four crescentic ridges (of which however the middle two are usually 
obsolete) defining the gastric region anteriorly. ` 

Front cut into six rounded lobes of nearly equal size, not including 


Ë Z - 
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the arched inner supra-orbital angles each of which is as broad as any 
two of the true frontal lobes. 

Antero-lateral borders cut into five clawshaped teeth of nearly 
equal size, or slightly decreasing in size from before backwards. 

Posterior border of dorsal surface of carapace forming a curve 
with the postero-lateral borders, ita length about one-third the greatest 
breadth of the carapace. 

Orbits without any dorsal inclination, their major diameter about 
one-fifth the width of the interorbital space: the inner angle of their 
lower border dentiform and fairly prominent. 

The basal antenna-joint is about two-ninths the greatest breadth of 
the carapace in extent, its orbital prolongationis in nearly the same 
straight line with its stem, and is traversed by a granular ridge. 

Chelipeds a little unequal, the larger one in the male being about 
21 times the length of the carapace, with a nearly smooth surface. 
Anterior border of arm with 3 enlarged spines and some granules, post- 
erior border with a few squamiform granules only. Inner angle of 
wrist stoutly dentiform, outer surface with three teeth imperfectly 
united by coste. Hand with five spines (most of which are blunt and 
sometimes become obsolescent), in two rows, on the upper surface— 
those of either row being more or less connected by a ridge which is in 
part granular: there are no other distinct ridges on the hand except 
a faintish one in the neighbourhood of the immobile finger. The fingers 
of the larger hand are not quite as long as the somewhat swollen palm, 
those of the smaller hand are as long as their palm. 

Legs smooth, unarmed except for the usual spine at the far end of 
the posterior border of the merus of the last pair and for 2 or 3 den- 
ticles (which, however, are often absent) on the posterior border of the 
propodite of the last pair. 

The 6th abdominal tergum of the male is broader than long and 
has gently curved sides. 

Large males in the Indian Museum collection have the carapace 
about 40 millim. long nnd about 60 millim. broad. 

In the Indian Museum are 24 specimens, from the Andamans, 
Mergui, Bombay, Karachi and the Persian Gulf (besides specimens from 
Penang, Singapore, Australia, and Samoa). 


47. Thalamita Dans, Stimpson. 


Thalamita crenata, Dana, U. 8. Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 282, pl. xvii. figs. 
7 a-b. 

Thalamita Danza, Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad. (1858) 1859, p. 39: 
A. Milno Edwards, Archiv. du Mus. X. 1861, pp. 366, 367, pl. xxxvi. fig. 1: Miers, 


Cat, Crust. New Zealand, p. 29 : Hilgendorf, MB, Ak. Berl 1575, p, 800: Richters 
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in Möbius Meereaf. Maurit. p. 153: Tenison Woods, PLS, N. S, Wales, V. 1880-81, 
p. 118: Filhol, Crust, New Zealand, Miss. de l'ile Campbell, p. 382: (P) de Man, 
Archiv. f. Natorges. LIII 1887, i. p. 334; and Journ. Linn. Soc, Zool, XXII. 
1887-88, p. 78 pl. iv. figs 8, 9; and in Weber's Zool. Ergebn. Niedorl, Ost—Ind, II. 
1892, p. 285; and Notes Leyden Mus. XV. 1893, p. 285; and Zool. Jahrb., Syst., 
VIII. 1894-95, p. 569. 


Differs from T. crenata in the following particulars : — 

(1) the carapace is nearly three-fourths as long as broad, its poste- 
rior border is nearer two-fifths than a third its greatest breadth, its 
transverse ridges are very distinct, aud the four crescentic ridges near 
the anterior limit of the gastric region are all prominent, especially the 
middle two: 

(2) the front, thongh otherwise similar, is more prominent: 

(3) a large part of the upper surface of the arm and wrist and at 
least the dorsal half of the surfaces of the hand are granular,—the 
granules being more or less squamiform; the ridges that connect the 
spines of the wrist are distinct; there are 6 or7 coste on the hand; 
and the spines of the hand are much sharper: 

(4) the 6th abdominal tergum of the male is much broader than 
long, and its sides are divergent in two-thirds of their extent and then 
suddenly converge. 

In the Indian Museum are 20 specimens from the Andamans and 
Mergui. 

48. Thalamita prymna ( Herbst). 

Cancer prymna, Herbst, Krabben, III. iii. 41, pl. Ivii. fig. 2. 

Thalamita prymna, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. I. 461: Kranas, Sadafr. 
Crust. p. 25: De Haan, Fann. Japon. Crust. p. 43, pl. xii. fig. 2: A. Milne Edwards, 
Archiv. du Mus. X. 1861, pp. 360, 367, and Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IX. 1873, p. 163: 
Hess, Archiv. f. Natarges. XXXI. 1865, i. pp. 140, 171: Hoffmann, in Pollen and 
van Dam Faun. Madagasc, Crust. p.9: Kossmann, Crust. roth. Meer. p. 47 (part): 
Streets, Ball. U. 8. Nat. Mus. VII. 1877, p. 108: Neumann, Cat. Pod, Crnat, 
Heidelb. Mus. p. 24: de Man, Notes Leyden Mus. II. 1830, p. 180; and Archiv. f. 
Naturges LIII. 1887, i. p. 333; and Journ. Linn. Soo. Zool. XXII. 1887.88, p. 75, 
pl. iv. figs. 5, 6; and in Wober's Zool. Ergebn. Rieder), Ost—Ind, II. 1892, p. 285 ; 
and in Zool. Jahrb, Syst, VIII. 1894-05, p. 567: Richterm, in Möbius Meoresf. 
Maorit. p. 153: Miers. Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (5) V, 1880, p. 238; and Challenger 
Brachyura, p. 197: Sluiter, Tijds. Nederl. Ind. XL. 1881, p. 162: Haswell, Cat- 
Austral. Crust. p. 80: Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb, Syst., VII. 1893, p. 84; and in 
Semon'a Forschunger. (Jena. Denk, VIII.) Crust, p. 46: Henderson, Trans, Linn. 
Soc., Zool., (2) V. 1893, p. 372. 

Thalamita craseimana, Dana, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad. 1852, p. 85; and U. 8. 
Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. L. p. 284, pl. xvii. figs. 9a-d : Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. 
Philad. 1858, p. 39. 


Differs from T. crenata in the following particulars :— 
(1) the carapace is even less convex, and, as in 7. Danse, its trans- 
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verse ridges are very distinct, moreover thé mid-gastric ridge is conti- 
nued, following the curves of the orbits, to the notch between the Ist 
and 2nd spines of the antero-lateral borders : 

(2) the front is somewhat more prominent, the teeth are closer set 
and the four middle ones are remarkably square-cut : 

(3) the teeth of the antero-lateral border end in spines and the 
fourth tooth is quite rudimentary and may even be altogether absent : 

(4) the basal antenna-joint is nearer a fourth than two-ninths the 
greatest breadth of the carapace in extent, and its orbital prolongation 
is traversed by a row of spines of which from 1 to 3 are large: 

(5) except that they are free from hair and that all the spines are 
large and much more acute, the chelipeds are like those of T. Dana, 
but the granules on the apper surface of the arm are less numerous, 
and the faint ridge that separates the lower and inner surfaces of the 
hand in T. Dons is absent : 

(6) the propodite of the last pair of legs has its posterior border 
serrated throughout : 1 L4 

(7) the 6th abdominal tergum of the male is about as long as 
broad, aud has gently convergent sides. 

In the Indian Museum are 35 specimens, from the Andamans, 
Nicobars, Mergui, and Madras coast (besides 1 from Samoa). 


49. Thalamita picta, Stimpson. 


Thalamita picta, Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad. 1858, p. 39: A. Milne 
Edwards, Archiv. du Mus. X. 1861, pp. 362, 367, and Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IX. 
1873, p. 164, pl. iv. fig. 4: Hilgendorf, MB. Ak. Berl. 1878, p. 800: Miers, Zool. 
H. M. 8, Alert, pp. 518, 540: Cano, Boll. Soc. Nat. Napoli, ILI, 1889, p. 217. 


Differs from 7. prymna in the following slight particulars :— 

(1) the basal antenna-joint is not so broad and its crest is tooth- 
like, having a smooth entire edge : 

(2) the two middle frontal teeth project more than the others. 

In the Indian Museum there is a single specimen from the Anda- 
mans. 


50. Thalamita Stimpsoni, A. M. Edw. 


Thalamita stimpsont, A. Milne Edwards, Archiv. du Mus. X. 1861, pp. 362, 367, 
pl. xxxv. fig. 4, and Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IX. 1873, p. 164:? Tozzetti, Magenta 
Crust. p. 71, pl v. figs. 4 a-f: Miers, Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist. (5) V. 1880, p. 238 ; and 
Zool. H. M. 8. Alert, pp. 154, 232; and Challenger Brachyura, p. 198: Tenison 
Woods, P L.S. N. 8. Wales, V. 1880-81, p. 118: Haswell, Cat. Austral. Crust. p. 80: 
Müller, Verb. Nat. Ges. Basel VITI. 1886, p. 475: Cano, Boll. Soc. Nat. Napol. ITI. 
1889, p. 217: Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb., Syat, VII. 18903-04, p. 85, and in Semon's 
Forschungsr. (Jena. Denk, VILI.) Crost, p. 46. 
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Differs from T. prymna in the following slight particulars :— 

(1) the basal anteuna-joint has a row of granules, but no spines : 

(2) the inner supra-orbital angles are broader : | 

(3) the 4th spine of the antero-lateral border is usually not so 
complete a rudiment. 

In the Indian Museum is one specimen from the Andamans (besides 
others from Singapore, Hongkong and Australia.) 

This, as Miers has remarked, is one of the forms that supports 
Kossmann's view as to the identity of all the preceding species of 
Thalamata. 


51. Thalamita Chaptalii, Aud. et Savign. 


Portunus Chaptalis Audouin, Explic. p. 83 Savigny Descr. Egypte Crost. pl. iv. 
fig. 1. 

Thalamita chaptalit, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. I. 460: A. Milne Edwards, 
Archiv. du Mus, X. 1861, pp. 360, 367 : Miers, Zool. H. M. S Alert, p. 231 (foot- 


` pote): Cano, Boll. Soc. Nat. Napol. III, 1889, p. 216. 


? Thalamita sima, Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool, (2) V. 1893, p. 373. 


Carapace two-thirds as long as broad, pilose, considerably convex, 
the transverse ridges distinct and disposed as in the preceding species 
except that there is an additional one running across the cardiac region 
and on to the branchial region on either side, its endings on the bran- 
chial regions being the most distinct part of its course. 

Front proper forming & broad shallow arch grooved but not deeply 
divided in the middle line: the inner supra-orbital angles, which have 
their anterior border curved, are very much less wide than the frontal 
lobes proper. 

Antero-lateral borders cut into five teeth, of which the fourth, 
though considerably smaller, and the fifth, though somewhat smaller 
than the other three, are quite well developed : the tirst three teeth are 
somewhat square-cut, the first being very distinctly so. 

The posterior border of the dorsum of the carapace is straight but 
forms a curve with the postero-lateral borders, its length is slightly 
more than a third the greatest breadth of the carapace. 

Orbits without any particular dorsal inclination, their major 
diameter about one-fourth the width of the interorbital space: the 
inner angle of the lower border is not pronounced, 

The basal antenna-joint is between a fifth and a sixth the greatest 
breadth of the carapace in extent, and is traversed by a low smooth 

I i 

Chelipeds about 2j times the length of the carapace: usually only 

two enlarged teeth—and those blunt—on the anterior border of the 
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arm, the posterior border and part of the upper surface granular : upper 
surface of wrist granular aud costate, inner angle strongly spiniform, 

the usual spinules on the outer angle obsolescent. Hand rather full, 
upper surface granular, with the usual two parallel crests and five 
spines: the spines however are blunt and small, and the anterior two ` 
of the outer row are usually obsolete: except for a few indistinct coste 

the other parts of the hand are smooth: the fingers are slightly longer 

than the hand, except in the larger cheliped of the adult male. 

The merus of the last pair of legs is nearly twice as long as broad 
and has the usual spine on its posterior border: the same border of the 
propodite is smooth. 

The sixth abdominal tergum of the male is a good deal broader 
than long and has the sides parallel or slightly divergent in at least 
two-thirds of their extent. 

A small species: the largest male in the Indian Maseum has the 
carapace 13 millim. long and a little less than 21 millim. in extreme 
breadth, and there are several egg-laden females a good deal smaller. 

147 specimens from the Andamans (one take), besides several from 
Mauritius. 


.59. Thalamita Poissonit, Audouin et Savign. 


Portunus Poissonii, Audonin, Explic. p. 84 Savigny, Descr. Egypt. Crust. pl. iv. 
fig. 3. 
Thalamita Poissonii, de Man, Notes Leyden Mus. II. 1880, p. 181: Cano, Boll. 
Soc. Nat. Napoli, III. 1889, p. 216. 


Differs from T. chaptalii in the following particulars :— 

(1) the teeth of the antero-lateral borders are acute, and the 
last tooth is more spiniform and more prominent than the others: 

(2) the posterior border of the propodite of the last pair of legs is 
armed with 2 or 3 small spinules: l 

(3) the teeth on the anterior border of the arm are acnte. 

In the Indian Museum are two specimens from the Persian Gulf. 
I much doubt that this is distinct from T. chaptalit. 


53. Thalamita sima, Edw. 


Thalamita sima, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Orust, I. 460: Stimpson, Proc. Ac. 
Nat. Sci. Philad. 1858, p. 89: A. Milno Edwards, Archiv. du Mas. X. 1861, pp. 359, 
367; and Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IV. 1868, p. 70, and IX. 1873, p. 163: Miers, Cat. 
Crust. New Zealand, p. 28 ; and P.Z.8. 1879, pp. 20, 32; and Zool. H.M.S. Alert, pp. 
184, 231, 518, 539 ; and Challenger Brachyura, p. 195: Kossmann, Reise roth, Meer., 
Crust. p. 50: Tozzetti, Magenta Crust. p. 78, pl. vi. figs. 1 a-«: Hilgendorf, MB. Ak. 
Borl. 1878, p. 800: Tenison Woods, PLS N.S. Wales, V. 1880-81, p. 118: Haswell, 
Cat. Austral. Crast. p. 80: Filhol, Crust. New Zealand, Miss. ile Campbell, p. 382 : 
Muller, Verh. Nat. Ges. Basel, VIII. 1886, p. 476: P de Man, Journ. Linn. Soc., 
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Zool, 1887-88, p. 75, and Zool. Jahrb. Syst. VIII. 1894-95, p. 664: Cano, Boll. Soc. 
Nat, Napoli, III. 1889, p. 216: Walker, Journ, Linn, Soc, Zool, XX. p. 110: 
Ortmann, Zool, Jahrb. Syst. VII. 1893.04, p. 84, and in Semon's Forschungar. 
(Jena, Denk. VIII) Orust. p. 46: ? J, B. Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc, Zool, (2) 
V. 1893, p. 373. 


Portunus (Thalamita) arcuatus, De Haan, Fann. Japon. Crust, p. 43, pl. ii. fig. 2. 


Differs from T. Chaptalir in the following particulars :— 

(1) the front proper, though arched as a whole, is distinctly di- 
vided into two broad shallow lobes the rounded onter angles of which 
are very distinctly separated from the supra-orbital angles : 

(2) the antero-lateral borders are cut into 5 acute teeth of which 
the last is decidedly the largest and most prominent : 

(3) the inner angle of the lower border of the orbit is moro 
prominent : 

(4) the chelipeds are everywhere more granular, their under sur- 
face especially being covered with transverse squamiform markings: 
the small spines on the outer surface of the wrist are well marked : the 
hand is everywhere covered with transverse squamiform markings and 
is very distinctly 6 or 7-costate, and on its upper surface are 5 distinct 
spines, of which 4 are large and aente. 

In the Indian Museum is a single specimen from the Persian Gulf 
(besides 12 from Hongkong and Nagasaki). 

Our specimens are undoubtedly the Thalamita arcuata of De Haan, 
which, according to A. Milne Edwards is synonymous with T. sima of 
Milne Edwards, 


54. Thalamita admeta (Herbst) Edw. 


Cancer admete, Herbst, Krabben ILI. iii. 40, pl, Irii. fig. 1. 

Portunus admete Latr, Audouin Explic. p. 84, Savigny Descr. Egypt. Orust. 
L iv. fig. 4. 
¿ Thalamita admete, Cuvier Règne Animal Crust. pl. ix. fig. 2: Milne Edwards, 
Hist. Nat. Crust. I. 459: Krauss, Sudafr. Crust. p. 24: Dana, U. S, Expl. Exp. 
Crust. pt. I. p. 281, pl. xvii. figs. 6 oe: Btimpson, Proc, Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad. 
1858, p. 39: A. Milne Edwards, Archiv. du Mus. X. 1861, pp. 356, 367; and Nonv. 
Archiv. du Mus. IX. 1873, p. 162: Heller, SB. Ak. Wien, XLIIT. 1861, i. p. 355: 
and Crust. Sudi. Europ. p. 79, pl. ii. fig. 17. (ide Guerin); and Novara Crust. p. 28; 
Streets, Bull. U. 8. Nat. Mus. VII. 1877, p. 105: Hilgendorf, MB, Ak. Berl. 1878, 
p. 799: Richters in Mébins Meeresf. Manrit. p. 153: Miers, Zool. H. M. 8. Alert, 
pp. 183, 230; and Challenger Brachyura, p. 194: Carus, Prod. Faun. Modit. 
p. 515, ( fide Guerin) : de Man, Archiv. f. Naturges, LIII. 1887, i, p. 332; and in 
Weber's Zool. Ergebn. Niederl. Ost.—Ind. IL 1892, p. 285: Thallwitz, Abh. Zool. 
Mus. Dresden 1890-91, No. 3, p. 46: Ortmann, Zool, Jahrb, Syst, VII. 1893-04, 
p. 83; and in Semon's Forschungsr, (Jena. Denk, VIII) Crust. p. 46: J. R. 
Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc, Zool. (2) V. 1593, p. 372: Whitelegge, Mem, Austral, 
Mus. 111. 1897, p. 138, 
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Thalamita savignyi, A. Milne Edwards, Archiv. du Mus. X. 1861, pp. 357 and 
367, and Nouv. Archiv. da Mus. IX. 1873, p. 163: Kossmann, Reise roth. Moor. 
Crust. p. 49: de Man, Notes Leyden Maus. II. 1880, p. 180, and III. 1881, p. 99; 
and Journ. Linn. Soc, Zool. XXII. 1887-88, p.73; and Zool. Jahrb, Syst. oto., 
VIII. 1894-95, p. 564: Cano, Boll. Soc. Nat. Nap. III. 1889, p. 215: J. E. Hender- 
son, Trans, Linn. Soc., Zool, (2) V. 1893, p. 372: Ortmann in Semon's For- 
schungar. (Jona. Denk. VIII). Crust. p. 46. i 

Carapace only abont five-ninths to three-fifths as long as broad, 
pilose, flat, crossed transversely by granular ridges which have the 
same disposition as in 7’. danse, crenata, etc., except that, as in T. chap- 
talii, sima etc., there is an additional one across the cardiac region and 
extending, with an interruption, on to either branchial region. 

Inter-orbital space divided into four square-cut lobes of nearly equal 
width: the middle two, which form the front proper, are laminar and 
are considerably the more prominent: the outer two, which are the 
broad inner supra-orbital angles, have a straight, or inappreciably 
curved anterior border. 

Antero-lateral borders cut into 5 acute claw-like teeth, of which 
the 4th is much smaller than the others and is often rudimentary. 

The posterior border of the dorsum of the carapace forms a curve 
with the postero-lateral borders: its length is a little less than a third 
the greatest breadth of the carapace. 

The orbits have no partieular dorsal inclination, their major dia- 
meter is about a fifth the width of the inter-orbital space, the inner angle 
of their lower border is bluntly dentiform. 

Basal antenna-joint nearly a fourth the greatest breadth of the 
carapace in extant: its orbital extensiou traversed by a serrated crest. 

Chelipeds unequal in the adult male, "Three enlarged teeth on the 
anterior border of the arm : the posterior border granular in its distal 
half. Upper and outer surface of wrist costate and slightly granular, 
2 or 3 spinules at the outer angle, the inner angle strongly spiniform. 
Hand full and deep, with 5 costw on the upper aud outer surfaces : on 
the upper two coste are altogether 6 spines, of which the distal two are 
the smallest: the other surfaces of the haud are generally smooth, bat 
there may be a faint bulge or ridge along the inner surfaco and an 
incomplete line of granules along the lower border. Fingers a good 
deal shorter than the hand (especially in the larger cheliped) rather 
stumpy, and though sharp-pointed showing an inclination to bo chan- 
nelled along the iuner surface: the dactylus is decidedly hook-like. 

In some individuals the hand, except for the two spinose costi on 
the upper surface and for traces of two coste on the outer surface, is 
quite amooth. In others there aro only four distinct spines on the 
haud,—the two small ones immediately behind the finger-joint being 
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obsolescent. In the variety savignyi the haud is not particularly full 
or deep, and the fingers, which are as long as the hand, are not chan- 
nelled along the inner surface. 

The merus of the last pair of legs is nearly twice as long as broad 
and bas the usual spine near the far end of the posterior border; the 
posterior border of the propodite of this pair is serrated throughout. 

The 6th abdominal tergum of the male is not much broader than 
long, its sides are slightly but gradually convergent. 

The carapace of an average male in the Indian Museum is 15 
millim. long and 26 millim, broad, but there is a specimen much larger 
than this from the “ South Seas." 

In the Indian Museum are 45 specimens from the Andamans, 
Mergui, Palk Straits and Persian Gulf. 

Tbree varieties of this species are recognizable, but the differences 
between them are very inconstant and are not, in my opinion, of specific 
value :— 

(1) Thalamita admeta (Herbst). “Der Hand ist gross, auf der 
aussern Wölbung gekornt." 

(2) Thalamita admeta A. M. Edw. “ Main portant......sur la face 
externe deux crêtes peu marquées et lisses.” 

(3) Thalamita savignyi A. M. Edw., which differs in the following 
particulars :— 

(a) the transverse ridges of the carapace are in sharper relief : (b) 
the division between the 2 true frontal lobes is not always broad and 
deep: (c) the fourth tooth of the antero-lateral borders, thongh smaller 
than the others, is not rudimentary: (d) the hand is not particalarly 
full and deep, and its inner surface is sometimes granular, all the 
granular coste of the outer surface being well-marked also: (e) the 
fingers are straighter, are as long as the palm, and have no particular 
channelling of the inner surface. 


55. Thalamita quadrilobata, Miers. 
Thalamita quadrilobata, Miers, Zool. H. M. 8.“ Alert,” pp. 518, 539, pl. xlviii. 
fig. B; and Challenger Brachyura, p. 194. 

Differs from T, admeta in the following particulars :— 

(1) the carapace is not quite so broad, its length being abont three- 
fifths its breadth : 

(2) the two lobes that form the front proper project very much 
more beyond the two lobes that form the supra-orbital angles and their 
free edges are so concave and their angles therefore are so pronounced 
that the front (not including the supra-orbital angles) appears four. 
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(3) the fifth tooth of the antero-lateral borders though smaller than 
the others is by no means a rudiment: 


(4) the crest of the basal antenna-joint is armed with a row of 3 
large spines like those of T. prymna. 

(5) the hands and fingers are like those of the var. savignyi: ie., 
the hand is distinctly costate, some of its inner surface is granular, and 
the fingers are as long as the hand and have no particular channelling 
of the inner surface. 

In the Indian Museum there is a single specimen from the Andaman 
Islands : the length of the carapace is 22 millim., its breadth 35 millim. 

This form is probably only a variety of T' admeta. 


96. Thalamita integra, Dana. 


Thalamita integra, Dann, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad. VI. 1852, p. 85 and U. S. 
Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 281, pl. xvii. figs. 6 a-d: Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. 
Philad., 1858, p. 39: A. Milno Edwards, Archiv. du Mus. X. 1861, pp. 355, 367, and 
iu Maillard's l'ile Réunion, Annexe F. p. 2: Streets, Bull. U. S. Nat. Mus. VII. 1877, 
p. 107: Hilgendorf, MB. Ak. Berl 1878, p. 799: Richters in Móbius Moeeresf. 
Maarit. p. 153 : Miers, Zool. H. M. S. Alert, pp. 518, 640, and Challenger Brachyura, 
p. 195 : de Man, Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool, XXII. 1887.88, p. 74: Cano, Boll. Soc. 
Nat. Nap. III. 1889, p. 215: Henderson, Trans. Linn, Soc., Zool., (2) V. 1893, 
p. 373: Whitelegge, Mem. Austral. Mus, III. 1897, p. 138. 


Closely allied to T. admeta from which it can be recognized by the 
following characters :— 

(1) the carapace is not quite so broad and is distinctly convex : it 
is bare of tomentum and the transverse ridges are much less distinct, 
the one that crosses the cardiac region being obsolescent or absent : 

(2) the crest of the basal antenna-joint has a sharp entire edge : 

(3) the surface of the chelipeds is smooth and polished: the costae 
of the wrist are worn and in great part obliterated, and the usual 3 
spines at the outer angle of this joint are indistinct blunt points: the 
hand is quite smooth ; the inner border of its upper surface is crest-hke 
and bears two teeth, there is a blunt tooth in the usual place in front 
of the apex of the wrist-joint, and in front of this are one or two blunt 
tubercles; there may also be a smooth ridge running along the distal 
two-thirds of the lower border of the hand: 

(4) the 6th abdominal tergum of the male is much broader than 
long. 

ce the Indian Museum are two specimens—from Mergui aud the 
Andamans (besides a “ Challenger" duplicate from Honolulu). 


57, Thalamita investigatoris, n. sp. 


Carapace about two-thirds as long as broad, covered with a velvet- 
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like pile, crossed by transverse ridges disposed as in T' sima, admeta, 
ete.—i.e., there is an additional ridge extending across the cardiac and 
neighbouring parts of the branchial regions—but they are all faint. 

Front cut into six lobes (mot including the inner supra-orbital 
angles) very similar to those of Charybdis ( = Goniosoma) callianassa, i.e., 
the middle two are narrow rounded and more prominent than the others, 
the next on either side are broad, and the third on either side are very 
narrow and are subacute, 

Antero-lateral borders straight, cut into 5 acute teeth (including, 
as usual, the outer orbital angles) of which the first 3 are large, the 
5th very small, and the 4th a rudiment. 

Posterior border straight, but forming a curve with the postero- 
lateral borders, its length hardly more than two-fifths the greatest 
width of the carapace. 

Orbits large, their major diameter more than two-fifths the width 
of the interorbital space: the inner angle of the lower border not denti- 
form. 

The basal antenna-joint is not equal to the major diameter of the 
orbit in its extreme exteut: its crest is low and denticulated. 

Chelipeds markedly unequal in the adult male, their upper surface 
with close-set vesicular granules: two or three enlarged spines on the 
anterior border of the arm, none on the posterior border: inner angle 
of wrist spiniform, two or three minute points on the outer angle: hand 
not costate, with only two distinct spines,—one being in front of the 
apex of the wrist-joint, the other, which is the larger, being some way 
behind the finger joint: [the other spines usually present in TAalamita, 
if present, are not distinguishable from the general granulation], 
Fingers shorter than the hand, especially in the larger cheliped. 

First 3 pair of legs long and slender, banded with brown. The 
merus of the last pair is more than twice as long as broad and has the 
usual spine on the posterior border: there are also a few spinules on 
the posterior border of the propodite of this pair. 

Sixth abdominal tergum of male a good deal broader than long, its 
sides parallel in their proximal half and then suddenly converging. 

A single male from off Ceylon, 34 fathoms. 

A small species, the carapace being P millim. long, and 115 millim. 

58. Thalamita exetastica n. sp. 

Closely resembles T. investigatoris, from which it differs in the 
- following iculars :— 

— (4) 2 eee frontal teeth are ona lower plane than, and are 
almost as broad as, the submediau teeth : 
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(2) the teeth of the antero-lateral border gradunlly decrease in 
size from beforo backwards, the 4th and 5th being extremely small; 
moreover there is a tiny tooth cut in the base of the first, somewhat 
after the manner of Goniosoma orientale, but very much smaller : 

(3) the carapace is three-quarters as long as broad, and the length 
of the posterior border is more than half the greatest breadth of the 
carapace : 

(4) all surfaces of the chelipeds, except that part of the upper 
surface of the arm that is concealed by the carapace, are covered with 
transverse squamiform markings ; the hand is costate and there are at 
least 4 distinet spines on its upper surface, two of which along the inner 
border are particularly large; the fingers are as long as the palm. 

(5) the legs are not particularly long and slender; the merus of 
the last pair is about two-thirds as broad as long, and the posterior 
border of the propodite is smooth. 

A mature female and a young male from off the Malabar coast, 
26-31 fms. 

A small species, the carapace being 9 millim. long and 12 millim. 
broad, Itis more nearly related to Oharybdis (=Goniosoma) than is 
any other of these small Thalamites with reduced basal antenna-joint. 


59. Thalamita imparimanus, n. sp. 


Closely resembles T. investigatoris, from which it differs in the 
following particulars :— 

(1) the transverse ridges of tho carapace are prominent : 

(2) the median frontal teeth are about as broad as, are on a lower 
plane than, and are to some extent overlapped by, the submedian teeth : 

(3) the basal antenna-joint is quite Gontosoma-like, its greatest 
extent being less than half the major diameter of the orbit: its crest is 
almost indistingnishable : 

(4) the chelipeds, though otherwise similar, have the inequality in 
the male even more marked and there are no points on the outer angle 
of the wrist that are distinct from the general granulation : 

(5) the legs are even longer and slenderer, and the posterior border 
of the propodite of the last pair is smooth : 

(6) the line of junction between the 6th and 7th abdominal terga 
of the male is concave instead of straight. 

Three specimens from off the Ganjam coast, 35 fathoms. 

The carapace of the largest is 7 millim. long and 10 millim. broad. 


60, Thalamita sexlobata, Miers. 


Thalamita serlobata, Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 196, pl xvi. fig. 2: 
Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool, (2) V. 1893, p. 373. 
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Carapace nearly three-fourths as long as broad, flattish, closely 
pilose, the transverse ridges distinct and disposed as in T, sima, admeta 
and investigatoris. 

Front cut into 4 lobes (nof including the supra-orbital angles) of 
which the middle pair are the narrowest and slightly the most pro- 
minent and on a slightly lower plane, while the outer pair are tho 
broadest, being also broader than the arched supra-orbital angles from 
which they are separated by a distinct notch. 

Antero.lateral borders cut into 5 teeth, of which the first is the 
largest and the fourth is a mere rudiment, while the fifth is sometimes 
smaller and sometimes larger than the third. 

Posterior border of the usual shape, its length is nearly half the 
greatest breadth of the carapace. 

Orbits large, with a somewhat dorsal inclination, their major 
diameter is about athird the width of the inter-orbital space: the 
inner angle of the lower border not dentiform. 

Basal antenna-joint about equal to the major diameter of the orbit 
in extreme extent: its crest is low and either entire or finely gra- 
nular. 

Chelipeds pilose, covered with transverse squamiform markings. 
Two enlarged spines on the anterior border of the arm, none on the 
posterior border. Inner angle of wrist strongly spiniform, three 
spinules on outer angle. Hand costate, with 4 or 5 (usually 4) spines, 
of which the most conspicuous are the 2 along the inner border of the 
upper surface. Fingers of the smaller cheliped rather longer, of the 
larger cheliped rather shorter, than the hand. 

First 3 pair of legs with transverse squamiform markings on the 
upper surface. In the last pair the merus is nearly twice ns long as 
broad and has the usual spine on the posterior border, and the same 
border of the propodite is smooth. 

Sixth abdominal tergum of male with arched sides, the tergum 
being broader than long and much broader at its base than at its far 
end, though the base is not quite the broadest part. 

In the Indian Museum are 15 specimens, from the Arakan const, 
Andamans, and Persian Gulf. The carapace of an egg-laden female is 
9 millim. long and 12:5 millim, broad. 


61. Thalamita Hanseni, n. sp. 


Carapace two-thirds as long as broad, slightly convex, somewhat 
pilose, crossed by transverse ridges which have the same disposition as 
in T. admeta, sezlobata eto. : "ON" 

— Front deeply cut into 4 lobes (nof including the inner supra-orbital 
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angles) of which the middle two are narrow rounded and prominent 
beyond the outer two which are broad: the latter are well separated 
from the supra-orbital angles, which are arched and are about the same 
breadth as the middle frontal lobes. 

Antero-lateral borders cut into 4 acute teeth (including the outer 
orbital angles) of which the first and last are the largest. 

Posterior border of dorsum of carapace straight, but forming a 
curve with the postero-lateral borders, its length is half the greatest 
width of the carapace. ' 

Orbits large, their major diameter about two-fifths the width of 
the inter-orbital space, the inner angle of their lower border is not 
dentiform, and they have no particular dorsal inclination. 

Basal antenna-joint less than the major diameter of the orbit in 
extreme extent, its crest is smooth. 

Chelipeds of usual form: three spines on the anterior border of 
the arm, none on the posterior border, the distal half of the upper 
surface with squamiform markings: inner angle of wrist strongly 
spiniform, three spinules on the outer angle: hand with 5 spines, in the 
usual position, the two behind the finger-joint the smallest, there are 
2 or 3 obscure costm and some indistinct squamiform markings on the 
outer surface: fingers shorter than the palm, especially in the larger 
cheliped. 

Legs slender: the merus of the last pair is more than twice as 
long as broad and has the usual spine on tlie posterior border, the 
same border of the propodite of this pair has 2 or 3 spinules. 

6th abdominal tergum of male much broader than long, with 
gradually convergent sides. 

Three specimens were dredged by a Danish Expedition off Trin- 
comalee in 2 fathoms, and have been very kindly lent to me for exami- 
nation by Dr. H. J. Hansen. The carapace of the largest specimen is 
6 millim. long and 9 millim. broad. 


62, ? Thalamita intermedia, Miers. 


. Thalamita intermedia, Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 196, pl. xvi. fig. 1: 
Ortmann, in Semon's Forschangar. (Jena, Denk. VIII.) Crust. p. 46. 

* The carapace is broadly trausverse, and is covered with a close, 
whitish pubescence, the transverse ridges which cross its dorsal surface 
are nob more distinct than in 'l'halamita admete to which species and to 
Thalamita savignyi, Thalamit« intermedia is nearly allied. 

4 Of the six lobes of the front the median are smallest, and separ- 
ated by a narrow and rather deep incision, the submedian and lateral 
are subequal, the latter slightly overlapping the former; the lateral 
lobes project somewhat less than the others. 

J. u. 12 
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“The five spines of the antero-lateral margin are all well developed, 
but the three anterior are very slightly larger than the fourth and fifth. 

“The basal antennal joint is very distinctly granulated; the max- 
illipeds present nothing remarkable. 

" The chelipeds in the male are subequal, the merus or arm with 
three spines on its anterior margin, of which the two nearest to the 
distal extremity are largest; wrist with a strong spine on its inner 
margin and three small spinules on its onter surface, palm with throe 
or four spines disposed alternately in two series, on its upper surface, 
and with three granulated ridges on its outer surface, between which 
are other granules, as in Thalamita savignyi; the fingers are somewhat 
shorter than the palm, and irregularly denticulated on their inner 
margins. 

“The ambulatory legs slender and slightly compressed; the fifth 
legs shaped much as in T'halamita admeta and Thalamita savignyi, with a 
spine near the distal end of the inferior margin of the merus-joint, and 
with the inferior margin of the penultimate joint armed with a very 
distinct series of small spinules. 

Colour (in spirit) pinkish-brown ; pubescence whitish.” 

The above is Miers' description, which I have copied, as I am not 
perfectly sure of the identity of our specimen. It should be added that 
the basal antenna-joint is * Goniosoma "-like, its extreme extent being 
less than the major diameter of the orbit, and that the front is cut per- 
fectly straight. 

In the Indian Museum is a single egg-laden female from off Ceylon 


34 fms. The carapace is 5°5 millim. long and 9 millim. in extreme 
breadth. 


63. Thalamita Wood-Masoni, n. sp. 


Carapace nearly three-fourths as long as broad, convex, crossed 
transversely by ridges, which have the same disposition ns in T. sima, 
T, admeta, T. investigatoris, etc., and are all very distinct and straight. 

Front cut into 4 rather obscurely marked lobes (not including the 
inner supra-orbital angles) of which the two middle ones are very broad 
and the two lateral ones very narrow: the inner supra-orbital angles, 
which are well arched, are broader than the lateral lobes of the front but 
much narrower than the median lobes. 

Antero-lateral borders nearly straight, cut into 5 sharp teeth, of 
which the 4th is rudimentary ard is visible only when the carapace is 
denuded of its close pile. 

Posterior border of dorsum of carapace straight but forming a 
curve with the postero-lateral. borders, its length is rather more than 
two-fifths the greatest breadth of the carapace. 


, 
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Orbits without any particular dorsal inclination : their major dia- 
meter nearly a third the width of the inter-orbital space: the inner 
augle of the lower border not dentiform. 

I Basal antenna-joint about equal to the major diameter of the orbit 
in extreme extent, traversed by a low microscopically-granular crest. 

Chelipeds rather pilose: the arm has 3 spines on the anterior 
border, none on the posterior border, the exposed part of its upper sur- 
face has some squamiform granules : wrist costate aud granular, its iuner 
angle spiniform, 3 sharp spinules on its outer angle: hand with numer- 
ous granular costs, and with 5 sharp and very distinct spines in the 
usual position: fingers about as long as the hand in the smaller cheli- 
ped, shorter than the hand in the larger cheliped. 

Merus of Inst pair of legs slender, more than twice as long as broad, 
with the usual spine on the posterior border: the posterior border of 
the propodite of the same pair has some spinules. 

The 6th abdominal tergum of the male is a good deal broader than 
long, its sides are suddenly convergent near the distal end and its distal 
border is concave. 

In tho Indian Museum is a single specimen from the Andamans. 
Among the specimens kindly lent me for examination by Dr. H. J. 
Hansen of the Copenhagen Museum is a male from Paumban (Palk 
Str.). 

A small species: carapace 9 millim. long, 125 millim. broad. 


Thalamita Wood-Masoni var. taprobanica. 


Differs from T. Wood-Masoni, type, much as 7. admeta differs from 
var. T. savignyi :— 

(1) the frontal lobes are deeper cut: 

(2) the sculpture of the chelipeds is much less distinct: the squa- 
miform markings on the arm wrist and haud, and the coste of the wrist 
and hand are much worn; the spinules on the outer angle of the wrist 
are blunt and obsolescent; and the spines on the upper surface of the 
hand are small and blunt—the anterior two of the outer row being 
smaller and blunter than the others; the fingers are much shorter. 

In the Indian Museum is a single specimen from Ceylon. 


64. Thalamita oculea n. sp. 


Carapace rather more than two-thirds as long as broad, closely and 
densely pilose. When denuded, the transverse vidges are prominent 
and more numerous than in any other Indian species, because besides 
the ridges found in T. dana etc., and besides the additional ridge across 


the cardiac and neighbouriog part of the branchial regions found in 
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T. sima, admata etc., there is—belind all—another short ridge or linear 
tubercle on either branchial region. 

Front proper straight, obscurely divided into 2 lobes (nof including 
the inner supra-orbital angles) by a notch that needs looking for with 
a lens. The inner supra-orbital angles are arched aud their breadth is 
not half that of either of the true frontal lobes. 

Antero-lateral borders nearly straight, cut into 5 teeth, of which 
the first is the largest and the last two (which are co-equal) are very 
much smaller than any of the others. 

Posterior border of dorsum of carapace straight, but forming & 
curve with the postero-lateral borders; its length is rather more than 
half the greatest breadth of the carapace. 

Orbits with a distinctly dorsal inclination, large—their major 
diameter being little less than half the width of the inter-orbital space— 
the fissures in the upper border obscure, the inner angle of the lower 
border not dentiform. 

Basal antenna-joint Goniosoma-like, its extreme extent being much 
less than the major diameter of the orbit, its crest low and smooth, 

Chelipeds pilose, covered with transverse squamiform markings : 
2 enlarged teeth on the anterior border of the arm, none on the posterior 
border: inner angle of wrist strongly spiniform, 2 or 3 inconspicuous 
denticles on the outer angle: hand costate, with 4 or 5 (usually 4) 
spines, of which only three (namely, the one in front of the apex of the 
wrist-joint and the two along the inner border of the upper surface) are 
visible to ordinary observation, the other 1 or 2 being lost in the general 
squamiform granulation. 

Legs pilose, the first 3 pair with squamiform sculpture on the upper 
surface: in the last pair the merus is nearly twice ss long as broad, and 
has the usual spine on its posterior border, and the propodite has a 
smooth posterior border. 

Sternum with numerous transverse grooves—a sort of scutiform 
sculpture—most conspicuous in the male. 

6th abdominal tergum of male a good deal broader than long, with 
gradually convergent sides. 

7 specimens from off Ceylon, 28-34 fms, l from off Malabar 
coast 26-31 fms., 3 from the Andaman Sea. 

A small species: the carapace of the largest egg-lnden female is 
9 millim. long and 13 millim. broad. 


Alliance III. Podophthalmoida. 
PoporHTHALMUS, Lamk. 
Podophthalmus, Lamarck, Syst. Anim. sans. Vert. V. p. 152, and Hiat. Nat, 
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Anim. sans, Vertebr. V. p. 255: Latreille, Hist. Nat. Crast. VI. p. 53: Leach, Zool. 
Miscell, IT. p. 147 : Desmarest, Consid. Gen. Crust. p. 99: Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. 
Crust. I. 465 : De Haan, Faun. Japon. Crust. p. 10: A. Milne Edwards, Ann. Soi. 
Nat., Zool, (4) XIV, 1860, pp. 283, 228, and Archiv. du Mus. X. 1861, p. 419 : Miers, 
Challenger Brachyura, p. 207. 

Carapace extremely broad. Its antero-lateral borders are almost 
transverse in the greater part of their extent and then turn obliquely 
backwards to end in a large spine; they are deeply grooved along their 
whole extent to receive the enormously elongate eye-stalks. The groove 
is an extension of the true orbit, which also encroaches on the dorsal 
surface of the front, so that the true front comes to lie beneath the. 
roots of the eye-stalks, cut off from the rest of the carapace except for 
a narrow isthmus left between the eye-stalks. 

The true front, which thus lies below the eye-stalks but in its 
normal relation to the antennules and antenne, is extremely narrow. 

Close behind the spine that terminates the antero-lateral border is 
another, smaller, spine. | 

The eyes are borne on slender basal stalks of peculiar length: the 
orbits, as already explained, occupy the whole extent of the antero- 
lateral border, even extending on to the lateral epibranchial spine. The 
antennules are lodged in fossm beneath the front, into which they are 
not completely retractile. 

The antennm are also in their normal position in the wide orbital 
hiatus: the basal joint is short, the flagellum long and slender. 

The epistome though short, or even linear, and though encroached 
upon by the external maxillipeds, is well defined. Buccal cavern 
squarish broader than long: efferent branchial channels ill defined. 

Chelipeds legs and abdomen as Neptunus. 

As M. A. Milne Edwards has remarked Podophthalmus is merely 
an abnormal Neptunus. 


65. Podophthalmus nacreus, n. Sp. 


Carapace broadly hexagonal, approaching the oblong-quadrate, its 
length just over half its breadth (lateral spines included) its regions 
fairly well delimited, its surface finely granular. 

Front proper (that is, the piece almost cut off from the rest of the 
carapace by the encroachment of the eye-stalks) horizontal, distinctly 
bilobed, its breadth about a sixth that of the carapace (spines 
included). 

Antero-lateral borders distinctly arched, or angularly bent, the 
lower edge of the groove for the eye-stalks very prominent and form- 
ing almost a quadrant of a broad ellipse, the lateral epibranchial spine 
short—its length about half the width of the front. 
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Postero-lateral borders not at all strongly convergent, the spine at 
their anterior end sharply carinate. Posterior border straight, its length 
is half the greatest width of the carapace (spines included ). 

Eyes, with the eye-stalks, well over half the greatest breadth of tho 
carapace (spines included). 

The maxillipeds in repose almost close the mouth, a narrow space 
being left between them: the antero-external angle of the merus pro- 
duced and lobe-like. Epistome almost linear. 

Chelipeds in the male nearly three times the greatest length of 
the carapace: anterior border of arm with a row of spines the distal 2 
of which are enlarged, posterior border with 2 enlarged spines in its 
distal half: inner angle of wrist strongly spiniform; a spine followed 
by & carina along the outer surface of wrist: band very sharply 
carinated on the upper and outer surfaces, armed with 2 spines—one 
in front of the apex of the wrist-joint, the other behind the finger- 
joint: dactylus very little shorter than the palm. 

First 3 pair of legs slender: a short spine on the posterior border 
of the merus of the 4th pair. 

2nd and 3rd abdominal terga carinate in both sexes: 6th tergum 
in the male much broader than long, with converging sides. 

Colours in spirit yellowish; the edges of the carapace, the crests 
and spines of the chelipeds, aud the carinw of the abdomen have much 
the same nacreous sheen as in Neptunus argentatus, 

In the Indian Maseum are 3 specimens from the Andamans, and 
one from the Gulf of Martaban 53 fms. The carapace of the largest 
specimen is 12 millim. long and 23 millim. broad. 

This species in several respects approaches Euphylaz. It differs 
from Podophthalums vigil in the following particulars :— 

(1) the carapace is almost oblong-quadrate, its antero-lateral 
borders are curved or angularly bent, its surface is granular and its 
regions better defined : 

(2) the buccal cavern is squarer and is more nearly closed by the 
external maxillipeds, the antero-external angle of the merus of which is 
produced to form a lobule: the epistome is linear : 

(3) the front is horizontal and bilobed : 

(4) the lateral epibrauchial spine is much shorter: 

(5) the hand is very sharply carinated and the fingers are nearly 
as long as the palm. 


Family CANCRIDJE. 


Canceriens arqués ( Preudocarcinus and Pirimela only) Milne Edwards Hist, Nat, 
Crust. I. 971 : and Corystiens(part) Milne Edwards, op. cit, II. 139. 


Ka 
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Cyclinea and Corystoidea (part)Dana, U. 8. Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I. pp. 294 and 
206: Miers, Challongor Brachyura, pp. 208 and 209, 


Cancrini (exe, Carcinus) and Xanthini (Thiide only) Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb. 
Syst. VII. 1893-04, pp. 421 and 425, 


Carapace moderately eonvex, either broadly transversely-oval (as 
in the Cancrina) or elongate-oval or subeireular or (rarely) somewhat 
hexagonal, the regions rarely strongly defined and rarely areolated. 

Front not very broad, commonly cut into 3 teeth, which are some- 
times prominent: [sometimes ( Thiinæ) the front is subentire or bilobed ; 
in Acanthocyclus it is triangular and pointed. 1 | 

The antennules always fold longitudinally. 

Antennal flagella usually long, coarse, and setaceous [absent in 
Acanthocycius, short and slender in Kraussia]. 

Epistome usually sunken, always more or less overlapped by the 
external maxillipeds which are often somewhat elongate. 

Legs gressorial. 

Sternum narrow. 


I propose to divide the Cancride into the following five subfami- 
lies :— 

Subfamily I, Cancrinw. Carapace broadly transverse, oval, the 
antero-lateral borders cut into many teeth or pnuckers, the regions 
either not defined or fairly well defined and areolated. Front cut into 
3 teeth. Buccal orifice about square. Epistome but slightly sunken 
and slightly overlapped by the external maxillipeds, which completely 
close the mouth and have the merus not elongate. Basal antenna-joint 
fixed. 

Constituent genera :— 

l. *Cancer, Lamk., Leach, A. Milne Edwards Nouv. Archiv, du 
Mus. I. 1365, p. 155. 

2. Metacarcinus, A Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. I. 1865, 

. 201. 
s: 3. Trichocarcinus, Miers, P.Z.S. 1879, p. 34 (— Trichocera, De Haan, 
Faun. Japon. Crust. p. 16). 


Subfamily II. Pirimelinw. Carapace somewhat hexagonal, not 
transverse, regions very well defined and areolated, antero-lateral borders 
ent into 5 teeth. Front cut into 3 teeth. Buccal orifice moderately 
elongate. Epistome a good deal sunken and much overlapped by the 
external maxillipeds which completely close the mouth. Basal antenna- 
joint fixed. 

Includes n single genus, namely 

* Pirimela, Leach, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. I. 423. 
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Subfamily IIT. Thiinæ. Carapace subcircular the regions not 
defined, antero-lateral borders entire or denticulate. Front entire, or 
ent into two lobes which may again be subdivided into two lobules. 
Buceal orifice moderately elongate, the external maxillipeds, which 
completely cover the month, encroach somewhat on the very short 
epistome. Basal antenna-joint fixed. 

Constituent genera :— 

l. Thia, Leach: Milne Edwards, Hist, Nat. Crust. II. 143. 

2. *Kraussin, Dana. 


Subfamily IV. Afelecyclinm. Carapace subcircular, often a little 
longer than broad, the regions usually fairly or well defined, not much 
areolated, antero-lateral borders usually with teeth. Front usually ent 
iuto 3 (sometimes 2 or 4) teeth which are often prominent, Buccal 
orifice elongate, not completely covered by the external maxillipeds 
which are elongate—especially as to their merus—and overlap or com- 
pletely conceal the sunken epistome. Basal antenna-joint either fixed 
or slightly movable. 

Constituent genera :— 

1. * Atelecyclus, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. II. 141. 

2. Erimacrus, Benedict Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. XV. 1892, p. 229 
(=Podacanthus, Brandt, Bull. Phys. Math. Acad. Petersb. VII. 1849, 
p. 180). 

3. * Hypopeltarium, Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 210 (= Pelta- 
rion, Lucas in Jacquinot's Voy. Astrolabe au Pol, Sud., Zool. III. Crust. 
p- 80). 

A Pliosoma, Stimpson, Ann. Lyc. Nat. Hist. New York, VII. 
1862, p. 227. ` 

5. *“TPelmessus, White Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. XVII. 1846, p. 497 
and Samarang Crust, p. 14 (= Platycorystes, Brandt, Bull. Phys. Math. 
Acad. Petersb. VII. 1848, p. 179: =Oheiragonus, Latr.). 

6. * Trachycarcinus, Faxon. 

7. * Trichopeltarium, A. Milne Edwards. 


Subfamily V. Acanthocyclinz, carapace subcircular. Front ending 
in a triangular point. Epistome short sunken, completely concealed by 
the external maxillipeds which also completely cover the buccal orifice. 
Antennal flagella absent. For the single genus | 

Acanthocyclus, Milne Edwards and Lucas, Voy. Amer. Merid. Crust. 
p. 29. 


[? Subfamily Trichiine for Trichia De Hann, Fann. Japon. Crust, 
p. 109, which may however be the type of a distinct family. ] 
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In the foregoing lists the genera known to me by autopsy are 
marked with an asterisk and Indian genera are printed in Roman 
type. I have made no attempt to split the Subfamilies into 


" alliances" as I have not sufficient material at my disposal for such a 
purpose. 


Subfamily THIN AS, 
Keavssra, Dana. 


Kraussia, Dana, Silliman's Amer. Journ, Sci. and Arts. XIII. 1852, p. 120, and 
U. S, Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 300, 


Carapace not much broader than long, not concealing the first 
three abdominal terga even in the male, subcircular but with the 
antero-lateral borders much longer than the postero-lateral, and the 
latter rather strongly convergent and slightly concave: the regions not 
defined, 

Front well separated from and prominent beyond the inner supra- 
orbital angles, almost horizontal, cut into two lobes which may, or may 
not, be again divided into two lobules. 

The antennules fold alongside their basal joint, much nearer the 
longitudinal than the transverse, 

The basal antenna-joint touches the front and occupies all the 
space between the antennulary pits and the orbit: the flagellum, which 
is short and slender, stands in the orbital hiatus. 

Buceal cavern squarish, a little elongate: the external maxil- 
lipeds—of which the merus is not elongate—slightly overlap the 
epistome, which though short and sunken is well enough defined. No 
ridges on the palate to define the efferent branchial channels. 

Chelipeds massiye, short and stumpy with particularly stumpy 
fingers. 

Legs short and stout, ending in blade-like dactyli. 

The abdomen of the male consists of 5 segments, the 3rd-5th 
terga being fused. 

Sternum narrow. 


Key to the Indian species of Kranssia. 
I. Carapace somewhat broad, its frontal and antero-lateral borders 


conspicuously dentate: front bilobed  ...... n rename K. integra. 
II. Carapace somewhat elongate, ita frontal and antero-lateral ra 
borders minutely denticulate : front four lobed ............- *2*222 K. nitida, 


l. Kraussia integra (De Haan). 


Cancer (Xantho) integer, De Haan, Faun. Japon, Crust. p. 66, pl. xvii, fig. 6. 
J. u, 13 
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? Kraussia rastripes, F. Miller, Verh. Ges. Basol. VIII. 1886, pp. 475, 480, pl. 
iv. fig. 5. 

Carapace about four-fifths as long as broad, little convex, smooth 
to the naked eye, but with fine transverse. subsquamiform pitting under 
the lens. 

Frontal, orbital, and antero-lateral borders elegantly uniformly and 
conspicuously denticulate, and fringed (except the infra-orbital bor- 
der) with long stiff silky bairs, Similar hairs fringe the legs, the 
arm and the inner angle of the wrist, and the anterior edge of the 
external maxillipeds. 

Front cut into two broad lobes, each of which shows a very slight 
tendency to be divided into two lobules. Dorsal surface of roof of 
orbit without any marked grooves, 

Chelipeds about as long as the carapace, the hand the most mas- 
sive joint: the fingers are very short and stumpy, the dactylus closing 
very obliquely on a short straight immobile finger that is little better 
than a tubercle. On the onter surface of the hand is some fine sub- 
squamiform sculpture: on the upper surface of the finger are some 
bluntly-dentiform granules in rows, and there are some granules near 
the inner angle of the wrist. 

Legs stoutish, slightly shorter and much less massive than tho 
chelipeds: the dorsad surfaces of the propodites and dactyli—as of the 
carpopodites also in their distal end—are abundantly and elegantly 
denticulate. All the dactyli are blade-like. 

In the Indian Museum are two specimens from the Andamans, 


2. Kraussia nitida, Stimpson. 
Kraussia nitida, Stimpson. Proc, Ac. Nat. Sci, Philad, 1858, p. 40: Miers, Zool. 
H. M. 8. Alert, pp. 184, 235: J. R. Henderson, Trans. Linn, Soc., Zool., (2) V. 1893, 
p. 379, pl. xxxviii. fig. 9. 

Differs from K. integra in the following particulars :— 

(1) The length of the carapace is more than four-fifths the 
breadth, and the carapace is more convex from side to side : 

(2) The frontal, orbital, and antero-lateral borders are minutely, 
instead of conspicuously, denticulate, and the hairs that fringe them are 
more scanty : i 

(3) The front is more prominent and is cut into 2 lobes each of 

which is deeply cut into 2 lobules : 

(4) There are two distinct though fine grooves in the roof of 
the orbit, one of which passes far back on to the carapace and imitates a 
cervical groove : 

(5) The chelipeds are quite smooth except for a few granules at 
the inner angle of the wrist: ` 
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(6) The dactyli of the legs are more broadly blade-like, and the 
last three joints of the legs are without any denticulations or have only 
a trace of them on the propodite. 

_ Inthe Indian Museum are two specimens one from the Andamans, 
20 fms., the other from off the Ganjam coast, 9 fms. 


Subfamily ATELECYCLIN A, 
T'etcHOPELTARIUM, A. M. Edw. 
Trichopeltarium, A. Milne Edwards, Bull. Mas. Comp. Zool. VIII. 1880, p, 19- 


Carapace oval or subcircular, as long as or longer than broad, 
strongly convex, its borders spinate. 

Front prominent, not very broad, cut into 3 sharp teeth or spines. 

Orbits shallow, defined by spines with considerable gaps between 
them: inner suborbital angle spiniform.  Eye-stalks slender. 

The antennules fold longitudinally. The basal antenna-joint is 
short and subcylindrical; the flagellum coarse, stout, setaceous. 

Epistome of fair length, fairly well defined, sunken, and overlapped 
by the external maxillipeds. Buccal orifice square-cut, longer than 
broad, not completely covered by the external maxillipeds, which are 
somewhat elongate and have the merus a little narrower than the 
ischium. Efferent branchial regions defined by ridges which do not 
reach up to the epistome. 

Chelipeds massive and unequal in the male. 

Legs stout, hairy, more or less spiny, ending in stout styliform 
dactyli: they are longer and are not much less massive than the female 
chelipeds. 


3. f Trichopeltarium ovale, Anderson. 
? Trichopeltarium ovale, Anderson, J.A SD. Vol. LX V. pt. 2. 1896, p. 103 ; IIL 


Zool. Investigator, Crust. pl. xxv. figs. 4-4a: Alcock, Investigator Deep Sea 
Brachyura, p. 57. 


Carapace egg-shaped, covered with spines which on its dorsal sur- 
face are bifid or multitid, and with short stiff but not very conspicuous 
hairs. The regions are well defined by coarse grooves: the gastric 1s 
divided into three sub-regions, and the cardiac into two, and on either 
side of the cardiac region a semilunar area is marked off on the 
branchial region. 

The front, which is cut into three prongs, is about one-seventh the 
greatest breadth of the carapace, and is separated from the orbit by a 
deep notch, 

The orbits are very incomplete: they are formed by a prominent 
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preocular tooth (parallel with, but less prominent than, the front), 
below which at the inner suborbital angle is an almost equally promi- 
nent coarse spine: there are also two other teeth—one at the external 
orbital angle, and the other between this and the preocular tooth — 
hardly distinguishable from the ordinary spines of the carapace, The 
eyestalks which are slender, tapering, and of good length, do not nearly 
fill the shallow orbital cavity. 

The antennules fold longitudinally in fosss, beneath the front: 
their basal joint is large. "The antenne arise almost in the same trans- 
verse line with the antennules: their basal joint forms a large part of 
the floor of the orbit. 

The epistome is sunk below (ie. is really arched much above) 
the plane of the external maxillipeds. The efferent branchial channels 
are defined by an incomplete ridge, and are patulous. The external 
maxillipeds are slender, and leave the mandibles exposed between them : 
the merus is obovate and narrower than the ischuim, the palp is 
coarse. 

The chelipeds and legs are spiny and bristly, the spines in the case 
of the legs being well pronounced only on the dorsal surface of the 
meropodites. 

In the female the chelipeds are shorter and not much stouter than 
the legs and are about as long as the carapace. 

The legs are little unequal in length, the first pair which are 
slightly the longest being hardly half as long again as the carapace : 
they all end in long, stout, cylindrical, sharply styliform dactyli. 

The abdomen of the female is seven-jointed and covered with 
coarse hairs: the firat two segments are broader, and on them the 
spines decrease in size to the seventh segment which is smooth. 

The colour in life is recorded by Dr. A. R. Anderson as pale 
bluish yellow. 

Length of carapace and rostrum 64 millim., breadth 55'5 millim., 
depth 35 millim. 

A single female from off the west coast of Ceylon 180-217 fms., on 
a foul bottom of broken coral, 


Tracuycarcinus, Faxon. 

Trachycarcinus, Faxon, Bull. Mus. Comp, Zool. XXIV. 1893, p. 156, and Mom. 
Mus. Comp. Zool. XVIII. 1895, p. 25: Alcock, Investigator Deep Sea Brachyura, 
p. 98. 

* Carapace pentagonal, moderately convex, lateral margins long, 
nearly straight, toothed. Front narrow, produced, three-toothed. 
Orbits large with forward aspect, imperfect, with two hiatuses above 


a 
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one below, and one at the inner angle; lower wall formed chiefly by the 
carapace. Anterior margin of buccal cavity not distinctly defined, 
epistome short, ridges of the endostome developed. Sternum long and 
rather narrow. Abdomen of male narrow and five-jointed, the third, 
fourth, and fifth segments consolidated.  Eye-stalks very small, retrac- 
tile within the orbits. Antennules lougitudinally folded. The antennm 
lie in the inner hiatus of the orbit; their basal segment is but slightly 
enlarged, not filling the hiatus at the inner angle of the orbit nor 
attaining to the front, subcylindrical, unarmed, imperfectly fused with 
the carapace ; the second segment is longer and slenderer than the first, 
the third segment about equal to the second in length, but slenderer ; 
all these segments are furnished with long and coarse seim: the whole 
antenna is less than one-half as long as the carapace. The ischium of 
the outer maxillipeds is produced at its antero-internal angle; the 
merus of the same appendages is rounded at the antero-external angle, 
obliquely truucated bnt not emarginated at the antero-internal angle, 
where it articulates with the following segment. Legs of moderate 
length. Right and left chelipeds very unequally developed in the male, 
Dactyli of ambulatory legs styliform, straight slender, longer than the 
penultimate segments." 


4. Trachycarcinus glaucus, Alcock and Anderson, 


Trachycarcinus glaucus, Alcock and Anderson, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, Jan. 1899, 
p. 8: Alcock, Investigator Deep Sea Brachyura, p. 59, pl. ii. fig. 2. 


Carapace irregularly pentagonal, its surface coated with short stiff 
club-shaped hairs; the regions well defined, rather tumid, much sub- 
divided into tumid lobules, of which the convexities are capped by 
clusters of large conical granules and the general surface also is studded 
especially in the young with similar granules. š 

Front narrow, horizontal, prominent, deeply cleft into three prongs 
of nearly equal size. 

Antero-lateral borders half as long again as the postero-lateral, 
armed with three stout pinnulate spines not including the outer orbital 
angle: postero-lateral borders entire, posterior border finely beaded. 

Upper orbital wall deeply cleft into three piunulate teeth, lower 
orbital border deeply concave, its inner angle strongly spiniform. 
Eye-stalks slender, rather long: the eyes, which are more ventral thau 
terminal, are dull and faintly pigmented (as in many species of Muni- 
dopsis), and are non-facetted. 

Antennal flagella short, extremely slender, not hairy. 
Chelipeds remarkably unequal in the male, equal in the female. 
‘he smaller cheliped of the male and both chelipeds of the female 





- 
a 
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ave n bout as long as the carapace, and are coated, almost to the finger- 
tips, with stiff club-shaped hairs, which are short except along the upper 
border of the wrist and band and of the basal part of the finger, where 
they are long: beneath the hairs are some scattered granules, and along 
the upper border of the arm, wrist and hand are some denticles : the 
inner angle of the wrist is strongly spiniform, and the far end of the 
upper border of the hand is dentiform. 

The larger cheliped of the male is about twice the length of the 
carapace, about half its length being formed by the band and fingers: 
the greatest breadth of the hand is abont half the length of the cara- 
pace. It is almost smooth, the upper border of the arm and hand, and 
the inner border and upper aud outer surfaces of the wrist, alone being 
furnished with denticles and hairs: the inner angle of the wrist is 
spiniform. 

The legs are covered with short stiff club-shaped hairs which are 
rather more thick-set on the anterior bordera and on the dactyli than 
elsewhere. The second and third pair, which are rather longer than 
the first and last pair aro somewhat less than 1j times the length of 
the carapace. All the dactyli end in a little claw. 

The abdomen of the male consists of seven distinct segments, but 
the 3rd, 4th and 5th move together. 

In life the animal is covered with a coat of mud held togetier by 
the hairs above described, the only bare parts being the hand and 
fingers and part of the arm of the larger cheliped of the male. 

The colours in life are described by Dr. A. R. Anderson, aa “ white 
with a bluish tinge, eyes with a slight reddish opalescence." In spirit 
the bluish tinge is fainter, the eyes are & pale milky yellow-ochre, and 
the large hand is ivory-white. 

The dimensions of the largest male are as follows :— 

Length of carapace ... - ... S. 18:5 millim. 
Breadth of carapace ... * * AR 
Combined length of hand and fingers, along lower border... 1475 
Combined length of basal joints, arm and wrist, along 

upper border * — "e jas M * 

Fifteen specimens were dredged off the Travancore coast at a depth 
of 430 fms. The bottom consisted chiefly of coral (living and dead). 

Several of the specimens were egg-laden females. The eggs are 
comparatively few in number and are large, their diameter being about 
1:3 millim. 4 

This species is very like Trachycarcinus corallinus, Faxon, which was 

by the “ Albatross" off Panama and the Pacific const of 
Mexico, at depths of 546-095 fathoms. | 
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It differs from that species in the following particulars :— e 
| The carapace is more granular, and its lobules are capped by blunt 
conical spinules, not smooth tubercles; aud its posterior border is finely 
and irregularly beaded, not dentate. 
The front is deeply cut into 3 spines or prongs of almost equal size, 
not into 3 teeth of which the middle one is larger than the others. 
_ The eyes, though very pale, are distinctly pigmented, not devoid of 
Pigment. > 
The inner angle of the wrist of the smaller cheliped is very strong- 
ly spiniform, nof unarmed. 
As Mr. Faxon says, T'rachycarcinus is very closely related to T'richo- 
peltaríum ; in fact, the relation is so close as to make the separation of 
the two forms almost doubtful. 


Family CORYSTID”. 


Corystiens (part) Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. IT. 139. 

Corystoidea-Corystidx (part) Dana, U. B, Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I, p. 296. 

Corystoidea (part) Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 210, 

Majoidea-Corystoidea, Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb., Syst., VII. 1893, pp. 26, 28. 

Ozyrhyncha-Corystidae, Ortmann, in Bronn's Thier Reich. V. ii. (Arthropoda), 
p. 1166, 

Carapace much longer than broad, oval, convex from side to side, 
the regions sometimes fairly well defined, sometimes not, never areolated. 

Front fairly prominent, cut into 2 or 3 teeth, 

The autenuules are small and fold longitudinally. 

The antennw, when present and perfect, usually have the flagellum 
long coarse and setaceous. 

There is no epistome, and the external maxillipeds, which are 
elongate and sometimes have a slight pediform cast, extend almost up 
to the antennules, The buccal orifice is elongate and is square cat with 
the anterior angles rounded and slightly convergent. 

Legs either all gressorial or the last pair modified for swimming. 

The following genera compose this family :— 

L Genera in which the legs ara not natatory :— 

l. Bellia, Milne Edwards, Ann. Sci. Nat. (3) IX. 1848, p. 192. 

2. *Corystes, Latr., Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. II. 146. 

3. QCorystoides, Edwards and Lucas, Voy. Amer, Merid., Crust. p.31. 

4. Gomeza, Gray, Zool. Miscell. p. 39, Miers, Challenger Brachy- 

ura, p. 212 (  Oeidia, De Haan, Faun. Japon. Crust, p. 15). 

5. Podocatactes, Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb., Syst., VII. 1893, p. 29. 

Il, Genera in which the legs are more or less natatory :— 

. 6. * Nautilocorystes, Milue Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. II. 149 
(=Dicera, De Haan, Faun. Japon. Crust. p. 14). 
7. Pseudocorystes, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. II. 149. 
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NAUTILOCORYSTES, Edw. 


Nautilocorystes, Milne Edwards, Hist, Nat. Crust, II. 149. 
Dicera, De Hann, Faun, Japon. Crust. p. 14. 


" Carapace elongate-obovate, slightly convex from side to side, 
smooth without distinction of regions, the antero-lateral borders longer 
than the postero-lateral and armed with five teeth. 

Front moderately broad, horizontal, moderately prominent, cat into 
2 ór 3 teeth. 

The antennules fold longitudinally. Antennw coarse, setaceous, 
the basal joint occupying the orbital hiatus, the flagellum about half as 
long as the carapace. 

Buccal orifice elongate subquadrate, not defined anteriorly: exter- 
nal maxillipeds elongate, the merus narrower than the ischium and 
bearing the flagellum at its summit, Even in repose the external 
maxillipeds partly conceal the antennules. 

Chelipeds short, much more massive than the legs. 

Legs compressed, the first 3 pair end in a lanceolate dactylus the 
last pair end in a blade-like swimming dactylus. 


l. Nautilocorystes investigatoris, n. sp. 


Carapace elongate-obovate covered with a multitude of fine brown 
longitudinal lines, smooth. 

Front about a third the greatest breadth of the carapace, slightly 
prominent beyond tbe orbits, cut into 3 teeth. 

Antero-lateral borders cut into 5 irregularly disposed teeth includ- 
ing the outer orbital angle. 

Inner angle of lower border of orbit acutely dentiform, prominent 
beyond the level of the front. 

Chelipeds equal, about as long as the carapace: a spine at the 
inner angle of the wrist and two spines on the upper surface of the 
hand—one being in front of the apex of the wrist-joint the other behind 
the finger-joint. 

Lega compressed, much slenderer but not much shorter than the 
chelipeds, hairy : the dactylus of the last pair is broadly blade-shaped 
as in .N. ocellatus. 

In the Indian Museum are 2 females—one with eggs—from the 
Vizagapatam coast 15-17 fms. The carapace is 6'25 millim. long and 
5:5 millim. broad. 

This species differs from N. ocellatus in the following particulars :— 
the front is 3-spined, the inner suborbital angle is extremely prominent 
and spiniform, there are two spines on the hand, and the colour- 
markings are fine longitudinal lines. 
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. Under orders of the Council the following system of transli- 
teration will be adopted for the future in all publications of the Society. 


Authors of papers for the Journal, Pt. I, are particularly "o to 
ndhere to it in their contributiona. o ay 


~ 
bad 


A. FOR THE DEVANAGARI ALPHABET, AND FOR ALL 
ALPHABETS RELATED TO IT. 
wa, ad, ti, ti, Gu Gi, wr, wr, w Be Së 
Slo, wIZ2, Bai Staun “mm, ° ` : ' 

wo, w kh, 3 g, € jh, w r 


qo, w ch, = j, ws jh, wq ii 
= f, Ww fh, w d. g dh, w m 
Wk U. wt, w d. w dh, n 
q D, w ph. w b. Ww bh, am 
ay, X 7, wa í, w v, = t) 
w ç, Ws, ys, qh. 


In the above the virdma has been omitted for the sake of clearness. 
In Modern Vernaculars only; @ may be represented by r, and = 
by ri. 

: Avagraha is to be represented by an apostrophe, thus Str sf së "pi. 
Visarga is represented by 4, Jihvámüliya by 4, and Upadhainiya by À. 
—— — is represented by m, thus dai samwarga, aud anunüsikae by the 
sign 7 over the letter nasalized, thus wf z, r d, and so on. The wiet 
accent is represented by the sign ‘and the svaríta by ^. Thus, «fq: 


agníh, maat janitd, a kv, ex kanya. The anuddtia accent may be 
represented by ` Thus, 4 aqua té avardhanta. 


B. FOR PERSIAN (INCLUDING ARABIC WORDS IN 
PERSIAN) AND HINDUSTANI. 


(The system is not applicable to Arabic when pronounced as in Arabic- 
speaking countries) :— 


Vowels. Consonants. Sounds only found in 
; Hindüstàni. 

1 a ~ b e bh 

f à + P ed ph 

ÉR, er t < th 

cst i e t 
El Š ai th 

7 u os 

d a ë j 4> jh 

3) Š ce €x ch 








^ Vowels. Consonants. Sounds only found in 





 Hindüstüni, Ü 
«st ai c h ) 
o^ I 
poa £ kh \ 
od a dh 
Bi i 3 d 
- s dh 
ó z | 
.r d? — 
3 rh 
3 z a 
— J zh 
I — | 
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v? 9 
ve f 
B g h 
t H 
£ gh — 
E Ga ZS 
D É q t d 
e$ k «$ kh = 
` Sg d gh N 
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when representing anundsika in Déva 
N igari, by ^ on the preceding vowel. 
3 w (or rarely v) - 
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A Oollection of Antiquities from Central Asia. Part I.! — By A. R. Roots 
HoERNLE, C.I.E., Pa.D. (TübtNGEN). 


(With 19 Plates and a Map.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


On two portions of this collection I have already reported in this 
Journal, Vol. LX VI, for 1897, Part I, pp. 213 ff., and in the Proceedings, 
for April 1898, pp. 124 ff. In the following pages I propose to give an 
account of the entire collection; and it will, therefore, be necessary to 
briefly include the substance of those two previous papers. For the 
leisure, without which I should not have been able to write it, I am 
under great obligation to the Government of India who, with the con- 
currence of the Government of Bengal, placed me on special duty for 
the purpose of examiniug and reporting on the collection. 


| 1 This is ge Report to the Government of India, published, by permission of 
that Government, as an Extra-Number of tho Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
; Bengal, [Part IL. of this Report will be issued subsequently, — T, B.) 


End 
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To begin with, I may briefly explain the circumstances which led 
to the formation of the collection. Tt was the 

Origin of the discovery of the Bower and Weber Manuscripts 
Collection, which first drew my attention to Eastern Turk- 
estan as a promising field for epigraphical ex- 
ploration. My hopes regarding the archwological possibilities of that 
country were confirmed by what I heard about the success of the 
Russians, whose Political Agents were said to actively collect manu- 
scripts and other antiquities for St. Petersburg. Accordingly on the 
lst June, 1893, I wrote to Mr. (now Sir) Charles J. Lyall, who was then 
the Home Secretary of the Government of India, suggesting that the 
Government might send instructions to their Political Agents in differ- 
ent parts of Central Asia, to make enquiries and to secure such speci- 
mens as they may be able to obtain. My suggestion was heartily seconded 
by Sir Charles Lyall, and at his instance, (in his demi-official letter, 
dated the 14th June, 1893), the Foreign Secretary, Sir M. Durand, who 
also fully approved of the proposal, caused the necessary instructions to 
issue, on the 22nd August, 1893, to Lt.-Colonel D. W. R. Barr, Officiat- 
ing Resident in Kashmir, and through him to the Political Officers in 
Gilghit, Chitral, Kasbghar and Leh. Similar instructions were issued 
to the British Political Agents in Khorassan, and, I believe, in Meshed. 
In response to these instructions a large number of Central Asian anti- 
quities has already been secured, forming a very respectable British 
Collection, to which additions are still being made. To me personally 
it is source of much satisfaction to have thus been the means of initiat- 
ing the movement. It is in acknowledgment of this initiative, that all 
acquisitions are transmitted to me, under the orders of the Government 
of India, for examination and report, and their ultimate place of deposit, 
as recommended by me, is to be the British Museum in London, The 
full determination of the antiquities, especially of the manuscript portion 
of them, will require more time than I have at present at my disposal. 
The present report, therefore, is only of a pre- 


Scope of the liminary character, and must be limited ton 
present Report. detailed classification and description of the 


antiquities, illustrated by selected specimens 
and accompanied with such observations and conclusions as are obvious- 
ly suggested by them. Much of the epigraphical portion of the collec- 
tion, however, is clearly of the highest interest, whether from the palæo- 
graphic and linguistic points of view, oras bearing upon the history of 
culture in Central Asia, and well deserves more elaborate treatment and 
more extended publication. For this purpose my approaching retire- 
ment from India, I hope, will afford me the needfal leisure, as well as 
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the co-operation of fellow-labourers in the field of Central Asian research, 
and such assistance as the British Government has always been prepared 
to extend to endeavours for the advancement of knowledge. 
Among the places above mentioned Kashghar and Leb, especially 
the former, are those which are most favour- 
Contributors to tho ably situated for the object in view, the collec- 
collection. tion of antiquities from Eastern Turkestan. It 
is from the Officers stationed at these two 
places that nearly all the objects which at present form the collection 
have been obtained. Captain Stuart H. Godfrey, who was the British 
Joint-Commissioner in Leh, in 1893, when the instructions of the 
Foreign Department were issued, informs me (in a letter, dated the 26th 
September, 1897), that he already before that date, on his own initia- 
tive, commenced endeavouring to obtain Central Asian manuscripts. 
His endeavours, though then unsuccessful, bore much fruit later on, after 
he had left Leh, as may be seen from the following list of consignments. 
Mr. George Macartney, who is stationed in Kashghar, as Special Assistant 
for Chinese Affairs to the Resident in Kashmir, being in the most 
favourable position, has also been the most successfal in his contribu- 
tions to the collection. To both these officers great credit is due for the 
successful part they have taken in the formation of the collection. To 
Sir Adelbert C. Talbot, K.C.LE., the British Resident in Kashmir, the 
collection is under special obligation for the hearty support given to it 
throughout, without which it would probably never have reached its 
present dimensions. 
e The following isa list, in chronological 
List of order, of the contributions to the collection, 
contributions. received by me from time to time :— 

(1) From Mr. G. Macartney, a collection of small fragments of 
manuscripts, found near Kuchar. It was received by me 
early in April 1895 from the Foreign Office, with their 
D. O. letter, dated the 28th March, 1895, and reported on 
in the Proceedings, As. Soc. Beng., for May 1595, and 
in the Journal, As, Soc. Beng., Vol. LXVI, for 1897, 
pp. 213-224. 

(2) From Captain S. H, Godfrey (G. 1), a collection of frag- 
ments of manuscripts, received by me towards the end of 
November 1895, and called the “Godfrey Manuscripts." 
They are said to have been found near Kuchar. A preli- 
minary report on them was submitted by me to tho 
Government of India on the 43th March, 1897, and a fuller 
report (with facsimiles) was published by me in the Journal 


iv 
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of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol, LX VI, Part I, No. 4, 
for 1897 (pp. 225 fL), advance-copies of which were 
transmitted to the Government of India on the 23rd 
August, 1897, and to the llth International Congress of 
Orientalists in Paris in October 1897. 


(3) From Mr. G. Macartney (M.1), a collection of six sets of 


manuscripts, received by me in December, 1896, from the 
Foreign Office with their D. O. letter, dated the l4th De- 
cember, 1896, and called by me the “ Macartney Manu- 
scripts." This collection was also dealt with by me, 
together with the Godfrey collection (No. 2), in the two 
Reporta above referred to. 


(4) From Mr. G. Macartney (M. 2), a collection of miscellaneous 


antiquities, found in the Takla Makan desert.  'This 
collection, distributed in four sets, consisting of a skull, 
a manuscript, pottery, bronze figures, coins, and sundry 
other objects, was received by me in August 1897, with 
a letter of the Revenue and Agricultural Department of 
the Government of India, No. 2283-27-1, dated the 16th 
August, 1897. A preliminary report on it was submitted 
by me to the Government of India on the 15th September, 
1897. 


(5) From Captain S. H. Godfrey (G. 2) a manuscript book, 


said to have been found in the Takla Makan, and received 
by me early in October, 1897. 


(6) From Captain S. H. Godfrey (G. 3), a collection of manu- 


script leaves, in three sets, found in the Takla Makan, and 
received by me towards the end of October, 1897, with 
a letter of the Revenue and Agricultural Department of 
the Government of India, No. 3043-27-3, dated the 14th 
October, 1897. 


(7) From Mr. G. Macartney (M. 3), a collection of miscellaneous 


antiquities, procured from Khotan and the Takla Makan, 
consisting of (a) thirteen books, (b) pottery, (c) coins, 
(d) sundry objects. Seven books and the antiques were 

purchased by Mr. Macartney in Khotan for Rs. 95; the 
remaining six books were purchased by him from Badrad- 
din. The total cost was Rs. 150. The collection was 
received by me early in November, 1897, with a letter 
No. 3169-27-7, from the Revenue and Agricultural 
Department of the Government of India, dated the 26th 
October, 1897. 
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(8) From Captain 8. H. Godfrey (G. 4), a collection of miscella- 
neous antiquitics, consisting of coins, seals and one lead 
figure, obtained from a merchant Miyan Ghulam Rasül at 
a cost of about Hs, 30. It was received by me about the 
12th November, 1897, and reported on to the Government 
of India on the 20th of the same month. 

(9) From Mr. G. Macartney (M. 4), a collection of miscella- 
neous antiquities, obtained from Khotan for Hs. 11-3, and 
consisting of (a) books and detached inscribed leaves, and 
(b) sundry other objects. This collection was received 
by me towards the end of November 1897, and is referred 
to in the letter, No. 3265-27-8, of the Revenue and 
Agricultural Department of the Government of India, 
dated the 3rd November 1897. 

(10) From Sir Adelbert Talbot, K.C.L.E. (T. 1), a small collec- 
tion of twenty-four coins and twelve detached manuscript 
leaves, and sundry other objects, obtained from Muhammad 
Ghauz of Khotan, through the Wazir Wazarat of Leh, 
and received by me on the 3rd December, 1897, and re- 
ferred to in the letter, No. 3480-11-58, of the Revenue 
and Agricultural Department of the Government of India, 
dated the 3rd December, 1897. 

(11) From Mr, G. Macartney (M. 5), two books, from Khotan, 
purchased for Rs. 40, and received by me on the 27th 
December, 1897, with a letter, No. 3734-11-23, from the 
Revenue and Agricultural Department of the Government 
of India, dated the 27th December, 1897. 

(12) From Captain S. H. Godfrey (G. 5), a miscellaneous collec- 
tion found in the Takla Makan, cousisting of (a) two 
books and four detached leaves of manuscript, (b) three 
mud figures, and (c) eleven coins. It was received by me 
on the 9th January, 1898, and reported on to the Govern- 
ment of India on the llth of the same month. 

(13) From Captain S. H. Godfrey (G. 6), a colleetion of pottery 
and three copper figures, found in the Takla Makan, aud 
received by me on the 27th January, 1898. 


(14) From Captain S. H. Godfrey (G. 7), a miscellaneous collec- 


tion of antiquities, found in the Takla Makan, and consist- 
ing of (a) three books and six detached inscribed leaves, 
(b) coins, (c) seals, (d) pottery, (e) metal figures, and 
(f) sundry other objects. This collection was received by 
me on the 25th of February, 1897, with a letter, No. 
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621-1-7, from the Revenne and Agricultural Department 
of the Government of India, dated on the same day. 

(15) From Mr. G. Macartney (M. 6), a collection of miscellan- 
eons antiquities, consisting of (a) six books, (b) coins, 
(c) seals, (d) pottery, (e) metal figures, (f) two stono 
heads of Buddha, and (g) sundry other objects, Three of 
the books were purchased from Badruddin for Rs. 40, 
the other four books and all antiques from the Rev. 
Hógberg for Rs. 200: total cost Hs. 240. "This collection 
was recoived by me in Simla, on the 16th June, 1898, 
with a letter, No. 1297.1-14, from the Revenue and 
Agricultural Department of the Government of India 


dated LLL 1898, 


(16) From Mr. G. Macartney (M. 7), a collection of nine books, 
found at Aq Tala Tz, and purchased for Rs. 40. It was 
received by me on the 19th June, 1898, with a letter, 
No. 1645-1-21, from the Revenue and Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, dated the 17th June, 
1898, 

(17) From Mr. G. Macartney (M. 8), a collection of eight books, 
found at Kiang Tüz and purchased for Hs. 40. It was 
received by me on the same day as the preceding con- 
signment. 

(18) From Captain S. H. Godfrey (G. 8), one book, purchased 
for Rs. 45. It was received by me on the 16th July, 1898, 
with a letter, No. 1884-1-29, of the Revenue and Agricul- 
tural Department of the Government of India, of the 
same date. 

(19) From Captain S. H. Godfrey (G. 9), ono book, purchased 
for Rs. 40. It was received by me on the 8th August, 
1898, with a letter, No. 2097-1, of the Revenue and 
Agricultural Department of the Government of India, 
of the same date, 

(20) From Mr. G. Macartney (M. 9), a collection of miscellan- 
eous antiquities, from Khotan, purchased for Hs. 20, and 
consisting of (a) two books, (b) eight sheets of manu- 
scripts in Brabmi characters, (c) three sheets of Chinese 
manuscripts (two dated), (d) two painted figures in stucco 
(one Buddha), (e) a painted wooden board (Buddha), 
(f) two terracotta figures; (g) ono metal figure, (^) a 
few coins, seals, and (i) other miscellaneous objects. This 


> 


collection was received by me on the llth October, 1898, 
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with a letter, No, 2776-1-41, of the Revenue and Agricul- 
tural Department of the Government of India, of the 
same date. 

(21) From Captain S. H. Godfrey (G. 10), a collection of miscel- 
laneous antiquities, from the Takla Makan, sent, from 
Leh, and consisting of (a) three blockprints, (5) a carved 
wooden box, (c) seven seals, (d) 54 coins, (e) 56 terra- 
cottas. "This collection was received by me on the 29th 
November, 1898, with his D. O. letter, dated the 19th 
November, 1898. 


In the subsequent part of this report the contributions above 
enumerated will be referred to by the bracketed indications “ M, 1., 
G. 1," ete. 

With regard to the contribution No. 12 (or G. 5), I should explain 
that of the objects constituting the collection the two books, also two 
leaves, one mud figure and three coins have been retained for the 
British collection. These were replaced by objects of a similar charac- 
ter taken from other portions of the British collection ; and the whole, 
thus reconstituted, Captain Godfrey was permitted by the Government 
of India (see No. 159-1-4 of the Revenue and Agricultural Depart- 
ment, dated the 19th January, 1898), to give to Mr. Dauvergne for 
presentation to the “ French Archeological Society." They are now, 
as I learn from a letter received by me from M. A. Barth, in the hands 
of M. E. Senart in Paris. 

In addition to the antiquities, above enumerated, I may here mention 

one which I have also seen and examined, but 

Gold coin from which does not belong to the British collection, 
Khotan. but is the private property of Captain Godfrey. 

It is a gold coin regarding the acquisition of 

which Captain Godfrey, in private letters, dated the 30th October and 
25th November, 1897, informs me as follows: “I had heard that gold 
coins were occasionally found by native treasure-seekers in the Takla 
Makan. As such coins are“not liable to oxidisation, it was fairly 
certain that any obtainable might be of considerable numismatic, if not 
historical, interest. I accordingly requested Munshi Ahmad Din and 
other native gentlemen to make enquiries as to whether a specimen 
could be procured, Dr, Chiraghu-d-din, formerly Hospital Assistant at 
Kashghar, very kindly obtained one for me from a Muhammadan priest 
in Khotan who had himself purchased it, together with certain seals, 
from a trensure-seeker there. The coin was, it is stated, exhumed 
from the soil in the desert together with those seals. For the latter 
a very high. price was asked, for which reason the doctor did not buy 
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them.» Little over the intrinsic value of the gold was, however, asked 
for the coin itself. The latter fact seemed to lend added interest to the 
scientific character of the find, since it was clear that if the coin had 
been a spurious one, manufactured for sale as an antiquity, a much 
higher price would have been demanded." According to Munshi 
Ahmad Din, “two other gold coins, seemingly of a similar description, 
were presented by the Russian Consul-General at Kashghar to H. I, M, 
the Tsar." Captain Godfrey's gold coin is shown on Plate I, fig. 1. 
Being but imperfectly supplied with reference-books, I have not 
been able to fully identify it; but it appears to be a Byzantine coin, 
perhaps of the Emperor Constantinus V, Copronymous, who died in 
795 A.D. 
With the exception of the antiquities, composing the contribution 
G. 4, all the others were procured from 


Localities and Eastern (or Chinese) Turkestan. "The antiqui- 
Circumstances of the ties G. 4 (coins and seals) come from Samar- 
Finds, kand, Tashkand, and other places of Western 


Turkestan. The rest of the antiquities come 
from the neighbourhood of two places, Kuchar and Khotan, in 
Eastern Turkestan. Their find-spots are shown in red on the accompany- 
ing Map. The town of Kuchar lies to the North, and Khotan to the 
South of the Great Sandy Desert, which occupies nearly the whole of 
the space intervening between the Tian Shan Mountains in the North 
and Kuen Luen Range in the South. The southern portion of this 
great desert which lies immediately North of Khotan, bears the name 
of Takla Makan, and most of the find-places are situated within the 
limits of this portion of the sandy desert. In fact, there are only two 
places near Kuchar, from which, any antiquities in the British collec- 
tion have been procured. These are a mound and a “tower” (o, a stüpa), 
situated 1 mile and 16 miles respectively to the west of that town. In 
the stüpa the Bower and Weber Manuscripts were found. In the same 
place were also found some of the Macartney Manuscripts (viz., M. 1, 
Set I a and b). The fragments, composing the Godfrey Manuscripts 
(G. 1), as well as some fragments, included in M. 3 and T. 1, are also said 
to have been found near Kuchar, but the exact place of their discovery 
ia not known. As all these fragments are strikingly alike with respect 
to paper, writing and general appearance, it is probable that they were 
all found at the same time and in the same place. On this point the 
only information available is that given by Captain Godfrey ( ina private 
letter to myself; sce my Report in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 


3 Possibly tho seals hore mentioned are identical with the pieces of yellow 
crystal referred to in Mr. Macartney's Noto quoted below (p. xxxii). 
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of Bengal, Vol. LXVI, pp. 225, 226), that he received his fragmenta 
(G. 1) in the autumn (September) of 1895, and that he was told that 
they were dug up “near some old buried city in the vicinity of Kuchar.” 
This last statement would seem to show that they were not found on 
or near the old ** tower" of the Hower Manuseript ; for the latter locality 
was not the site of a sand-buried city. The fragmentary state of the 
manuscripts (specimens are shown on Plates ii-viti of my Report, 
above referred to) tends to prove that they were really the proceeds of. 
indiscriminate digging on some ancient site, which was probably being 
explored with the hope of finding treasure. A good number of such 
fragments must have been carried off at that time by the diggers; for 
only a portion of them were given to Captain Godfrey in September, 
1895. He received them through certain Afghan merchants trading ` 
to Yarkand. Another (very small) portion was inclnded (so far ns I 
can now recollect) in the consignment M. 3, the items of which were 
purchased by Mr. Macartney “ from some treasure-seekers " in Khotan 
when he visited that town in the spring of 1897. A third (also small) 
portion is inelnded in the consignment T. 1, the items of which were 
purchased in October, 1897, by Sir Adelbert Talbot from a certain 
Muhammad Ghaus of Khotan through the Wazir Wazarat of Leh, 
The manner in which the trensure-seekers treated their find clearly 
illustrates their policy, of which more examples will be found further 
on. It is to divide their spoils into small portions which they dispose 
of to different purchasers at different times. On the whole I am rather 
disposed to believe that all these fragments (G. 1, M. 3 and T. 1) 
renlly come from the neighbourhood of Khotan, and were dug out 
(probably in the summer of 1895) from some sand-buried place in the 
Takla Makan. I suspect that in the statement made to Captain 
Godfrey about the “old buried city in the vicinity of Kuchar,” there 
is some mistake, and that Khotan is really meant instead of Kuchar. 
There is, however, a third collection, also of fragments, which was 
really found near the latter town. They are the first consignment on 
my list, above given, and were dug out (apparently in September or 
October 1894) from a large mound, a little more than one mile west of 
Kuchar, by the orders of the Chinese Amban of that place. See my 
Report on these Fragments, printed in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. UXVI, pp. 213, 214. According to the Amban's account, 
that mound had already been dug into “ several years" previously, and 
on that occasion "7 some" manuscripts had been found of which no 
farther information could be obtained. It is quite possible that some of 
the G. 1, M. 3 and T. 1 fragments, which in point of paper and script 
resemble the Weber MSS., may have come ont of that find, 
J. 1. 2 
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The Macartney MSS., as already stated, were dug ont, together with 
the Bower and Weber MSS., from an ancient 
Buddhist stänn situated sixteen miles west of 
Kuchar, on some barren rocky hills, close to 
the left bank of the river Shahyar, These manuscripts have had a 
curious history of which I may give a brief account. It is mainly 
based on à Note by Munshi Ahmad Din, kindly procured for me by 
Captain 5. H. Godfrey. In a few particulars it corrects the accounts 
previously published by me in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. LXVI, pp. 238-240, and in the Proceedings for 1898, 
pp. 63, 64. It appears that some time in 1889 some people of Kuchar 
undertook to make an excavation in the stüpa in question, Their object 
in digging into the stüpa was to find treasure, ns it was well known that 
in the time of Yaqüb Beg much gold had been discovered in such ancient 
buildings. Whether or not they found any “ treasure," is not known, 
but what they did find was « large number of manuseripts and detached 
papers together with the bodies of a cow and two foxes standing. The 
hole which they made into the stüpa was excavated straight in, level 
with the ground, and the manuscripts, accordingly, would seem to have 
been found, in the centre of the stüpa on the ground level, exactly in 
the spot, where the original deposit of relics is usually met with iu such 
monuments. The manuscript books and papers were taken to the house 
of the chief Qazi of the town, where a couple of days afterwards they 
were seen by Haji Ghulüm Qadir, heaped up in a corner, there being 
“a big sabad, or ‘basket,’ full of them. On enquiry having been told 
the whole story by the Qazi, he brought away a few of them, and later 
on, early in 1890, he gave one of them, now known as the Bower 
Manuscript, to Major (then Lieut.) Bowers The others he sent to 
his younger brother Dildar Khàn in Yarkand. These the latter took 
with him to Leh in 1891. Here he gave one portion of it to «Munshi 
Abmad Din, who in his turn presented his acquisition to Mr. Weber, 
a Moravian Missionary. The latter transmitted it to me in Calcutta, 
where, under the name of the Weber Manuscripts, specimens of it 
were published by me in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(Volume LXII, for 1893). The remaining portion, Dildár Khan took 
with him to India, where he left it with n friend of his at Aligarh, a 
certain Faiz Mohammad Khan. On n subsequent visit to India in 
1895, he re-took it from his friend, brought it back to Turkestan, and 


$ Major Bower calls hima “Turki” merchant; but he is only euch by reason 
of having married a Turki woman, and having been settled in Kuchar for nearly 
20 years, Originally he is an Afghan from Ghazni, and elder brother of Dildür 
Khin. 


Discovery of the 
Macartney MSS. 
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presented it to Mr. Macartney. "The latter forwarded it in 1896 to the 
Foreign Office in Simla, whence it was transmitted to me, in Caleutta. 
It was named by me the Macartney MSS. and specimens of it were 
published by me in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(Volume LXVI, for 1897). What became of the rest of the 
manuscripts in the Qüàzi's house is not exactly known. It is 
probable that Andijani merchants in Kuchar, who are Russian 
subjects, must have got hold of some of them and transmitted them 
to Mr. Petrovsky, the Russian Consul-General in Kashghar. The latter 
forwarded them to St. Petersburg, where specimens of them were 
published in 1892 by Dr. S. von Oldenburg in the Journal of the 
Imperial Russian Archmological Society, Vol. VIII. As late as 1894, 
"ten manuscripts" were reported by Dildar Khan, on the information 
of his brother in Kuchar, to be in the possession of a certain Yüsuf 
Beg. Unfortunately the negotiations, set on foot by Mr. Marcartney for 
the purchase of these manuscripts, fell through, owing to the Beg's 
denial of possession, from fear of the Chinese authorities.* It is believed 
that subsequently Mr. Petrovsky succeeded in purcbasing them. If 
this is correct, they should now be in St. Petersburg. The exact details 
of the find are so curious that it may be best to quote Dildár Khan's 
account, kindly procured for me by Mr. Macartney in January 1898, I 
translate from the original Urdü: “I heard from my brother Ghulam 
Qadir Khan that there was a dome-like tower near Kuchar at the 
foot of a mountain. Some people said that there was a treasure in it; 
it must be searched out. Accordingly some people making a hole 
in the tower, began to excavate it, when they found inside a spacious 
room (ghar khünadür), and in it a cow and two foxes standing. On 
touching them with the hand, the cow and foxes fell to the ground as if 
they were dust. In that place those two books were found packed in 
wooden boards. Also there is in that place a wall made as if of stone 
(diwür sang-ke müüfig), and upon it something is written in characters 
not known. Itis said that a few years ago an English gentleman 
(that is, Major Bower) went there, and having visited the place came 
away. Nothing more is known." With regard to the cow and the 
foxes mentioned in the above-account Mr. Macartney remarks in his 
covering letter: “As far as I can make out, they must have been 
found in the tower in a mummified condition. The art of stuffing 
animals would not appear to have been unknown in ancient times. 
M. Petrovski, the Russian Consul in Kashghar, informs me of having, 


é This appears to be the incident, referred to in the Chineso Amban’s letter, 
published by me in the Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXVII (for 1897), 
. 213. Tho owner of tho MSS, ia there called Timur Beg. 
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somo years ago, received from Kuchar a fish contained in a box, found 
buried in the ground."  Dildàr Khan's remark about the inscribed 
stone-wall (a stone slab let into the wall?) is curious. It is, as 
I learn from Munshi Ahmad Din, based on a statement by Qādir 
Hakim Beg of Kuchar, who, passing through Yarkand in 1895 on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, was questioned on the subject of the discovery of 
the manuscripts. He was requested at the time by Mr. Macartney to 
procure a copy of the inscription; but owing to his death in Mecca, 
nothing more was heard of the slab. The truth of the report is 
well worth further enquiry: if true, the inscription might prove to 
be a most valuable record. At the same time, considering that the 
"room" must have been in almost complete darkness and that the 
explorers probably had no means of lighting it, it is not quite easy 
to understand, how, with the exception of the manuscripts which they 
brought away with them, they could identify the exact nature of what 
they found inside. I may note, however, that also in the stüpas of 
Afghanistan occasionally similar curious deposits have been found. Thus 
Masson relates (in the Ariana Antiqua, p. 110) that in “Tope No. 11 
of Hidda" there were found in “an interior cupola” “some human 
bones and two or three animal teeth," which were afterwards identified 
as those "of the ass, the goat and n species of deer." Also with reference 
to the “spacious room ” I may note that similar large chambers, in the 
form of “cupolas” or cubical “apartments” have been found in 
many of the “Topes and Tumuli” of Afghanistan. Thus, in ** Tope 
No. 2 of Kotpur there was discovered a large cupola with a diameter 
of 12 feet.” In Buner, Dr. Stein found iu the Takhtaband stüpa a 
cubical chamber, of 7 feet dimensions, which was lined with large and 
carefully cut slabs. This may illustrate the presence of an inscribed 
slab iu the Kuchar stüpa. 
Most of the antiquities, including all the pottery, coins and other 
miscellaneous objects, as well as many manu- 
Ancient sites near scripts and all block-print books, iva come 
Khotan. from Khotan, from various sand-buried sites 
in the Takla Makan desert. Fifteen of these sites, situated at various 
distances, from 5 to 150 miles distant from Khotan, are now known. 
though, only two of them, Borazan and Aq Safil, have been verified by 
European visitors. For the remainder we have only the information 
given by native treasure-scekers, principal among whom appears to be 
a certain Islàn Akbiin of Khotan, These fifteen sites are :— 
(1) BogAZAN ( wl). This place was visited by Messrs. Högberg 
and Bäcklund, Swedish Missionaries in Kashghar, in 1897. It was 
5 Bee Ariana Antiqua, pp. 65, 69 et passim, 
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also visited by Mr. Macartney in tho spring of the samo year. In his 
demi-official letter, No. 121, dated 21st July, 1897, he states that “It 
18 à largely populated village about 5 miles west of the Khotan Chinese 
city. Some gold ornaments, beads, precious stones (diamonds and 
hakik) and terracotta images have been discovered there.” Ina private 
letter, dated the 20th October, 1897, Mr. Macartney informs me that 
when he visited Borazán, he “found a number of villagers engaged 
in digging into the side of a loess cliff, the lower portion of which 
visibly contained a large quantity of broken pottery, bones and decom- 
posed vegetable matter. The stratum in which the excavations were 
being made was about 12 feet below the level of the present village. 
The layer which lies immediately above this formation, and on which 
stands the village, is also of loess; bnt it is noteworthy that this 
upper layer shows no streaks or stratification, a fact which points to 
the conclusion that the deposit was formed during one single flood. 
Geologically speaking, therefore, there appears nothing furnishing an 
indication of the time during which the lower stratum had been covered. 
I enquired of the villagers whether there was any tradition about 
Borazan having once been destroyed by flood; but no information could 
be elicited on this point. They knew nothing about it." Mr. Backlund, 
however, informs me, in w letter, dated the 10th October, 1898, that 
“ Borazàn is said to have been a large town with forty gates, which 
was conquered by a Rustam who burnt it and led a rivulet into the 
place, These things are said to have taken place before the Moslim 
time," He adds that “the town in the place seen by me is now buried 
under the mud up to 25-30 feet, as it seemed to me. It is a find- 
place for clay images. We also found there a bone, measuring 16°75" 
in circumference. Whether it be a bone from a yak or an elephant, we 
could not judge." Most of the pottery, coins aud other miscellaneous 
objects, comprised in M. 2 and M. 3, are believed by Mr. Macartney to 
come from Borazau, while the similar objects, comprised in M. 6, are 
stated by Mr. Högberg, from whom they were acquired, to have been 
dug out in that place. It appears to me most probable that Borazan 
marks tho ancient site of the town of Khotan. At the present day 
Khotan lies close to the left bank of the Yürung Qāsh (or * white 
jade’) river, aud apparently about 8 or 10 miles to the east of the Qara 
Qash (or ‘black jade’) river. In olden times, however, it seems to 
have occupied a site nearly midway between those two rivers. Accord- 
ing to the Geography of the Ming dynasty (from 1368 A.D.) the Yürung 
Qash flowed 30 li, or 6 miles East of Khotan, and the Qarà Qash, 27 li 
or 5] miles West of that town. According to other Chinese estimates 


6 Soo Abel Remusat's Histoire de la Ville de Khotan, p. 142 ; also p, 19. 
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the distance from the Yürung Qash to Khotan was only 201i or 4 miles? 
Anyhow, in those days Khotan appears to have stood on a site lying 
about 4-6 miles West of its present one, and therefore coincident with 
the site of Borazan, which is said to be “about 5 miles west of Khotan.” 

(2) Aq Sarit or Aq Sarit (da, (31 “white battlements”), an 
uninhabited place in the desert, was visited by Messrs, Hógberg and 
Bücklund in the summer of 1897. It lies about 20 miles north-east 
of Khotan. From this place was procured in the summer of 
1896 a number of coins and miscellaneous objects of metal and 
glass, comprised in M.2, Set II, as well as the manuscripts, com- 
prising M. 1, Set II. A description of these manuscripts, together 
with facsimile specimens, has been published by me in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. LX VI, pp. 237 and 251, 
252. The coins include some of the curious ancient bilingual (Chinese 
and Kharósthi) ones, which are referred to by me in my Presidential 
Address in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for 1898, 
p.69. As these are referable to the 1st and 2nd centuries A.D. (see below 
pp. 10-15), they indicate Aq Sapil to be a very ancient site. Turki and 
Chinese coins of the early middle ages were also found here. Among the 
miscellaneous objects are several old metal seals, a small metal figure of 
Buddha in meditation, and broken pieces of glass. The following notes, 
made by Mr. Macartney from Mr. Hógberg's account of his visit, are of 
much interest: “ Aq Sapil is a town or rather the remains of a town in 
the Takla Makan desert. It is one day's journey north-east of Khotan, 
to be reached through the oasis of Hangni. Before coming to Hangni 
village, the remains of an old city may be seen. On leaving Hangni, the 
traveller is at once in the midst of sand dunes which rise from 10 to 30 
feet high. Between Hangni and Aq Sapil, the sites of two other ancient 
cities may be seen, evidenced by the fragments of pottery and bones on 
the ground. At this portion of the ronte, Mr, Hogberg picked up a few 
old seals and coins. As Aq Sapil itself is reached, the remains of an 
irrigation canal are noticeable, which canal must have once carried water 
to the city and the surrounding country. It is from 8 to 10 feet broad 
and, in places not choked up by sand, rather deep. At Aq Sapil the 


í Seo ibidem, pp. 21, 30. 

3 The real spproximate distance (about 20 miles) may be judged from the 
following account of his tour by Mr. Bäcklund. “Mr. Högberg and I started from 
Hangni at 5 o'clock in the morning, and arrived at Aq Bapil at 10 or 11 o'clock, having 
marched slowly partly because we crossed places covered with pottery, and partly 
because of the soft high sand dunes, At Aq Sapil we wandered about for a while, 
took some food, and returned to Hangni. Having taken some rest there, wo started 
for Khotan, where wo arrived a little before midnight, the same day, having then 
had rathor a strong march." 
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remains of the city wall are still extant, The wall is from 10 to 12 
feet high, and is made of square unburnt bricks (20 x 20 x 4 inches). 
On most of these bricks one of the following marks is to be 
found, T-y-y-4-* Other bricks, again, have on them the prints of 
the human foot. The section of the wall is shown in Woodent No. 1. 
Only about 25 feet of the wall can now 
be seen. About the middle of it there 
is an opening which must have been once 
occupied by a gate. The ground ont- 
side the wall is trough-shaped, and shows 
that Aq Sapil was once surrounded by a 
ditch. Near the gate and on the further 
side of the ditch, the remains of two towers 
(stüpas ?) are visible. They are filled with sand inside, and made of 
earth on the outer side. Regarding the interior of the city the remark- 
able thing is that although no houses are left, yet the thoroughfares and 
the places where the houses had once been can be easily distingnished 
on whatever spot has not been overwhelmed by the sand." The ground 
occupied by the streets is particularly hard owing to its having formerly 
been constantly trodden upon, and the same observation applies to 
the interior ofthe houses, but the comparatively soft soil on which 
the house walls stood has been scooped out and forms a hollow. This 
eurious fact may possibly be attributed to the action of sandstorms 
which have had less corroding effect on the trodden ground than on 
the once wall-protected soil. The whole of the interior of the city, 
where it is not covered with sand, is overstrewn with fragments of 
pottery. The ground at one spot has the form of a couple of reversed 
amphitheatres, there being two elevated circular stands, slightly 
hollowed out like ponds, surrounded by terraces descending in widening 
circles. This is illustrated by Woodcut No. 2. Treasure-seekers would 
appear to have worked a great 
deal amongst the debris of Aq 
Sapil as evidenced by the heaps 
of sifted earth, which may be 
seen here and there." The 
exact spot where the manu- 
scripta M. 1, Set II were found 
by Islim Akhiin is not known. 
It is only stated that * the MSS. 





Nel, 





9 These letters might be Kharósthi, and might mean da-di-dé-sa. 
10 By way of illustration I may quote Dr. Bellew's description of the sand- 
buried “city of Nucta Rashid" about 36 miles sonth-cast of Yangi Hisür: “It 
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were found wrapped up in a: piece of woollen cloth and buried in about 
8 feet of earth.” "To judge, however, from the circumstances in whieh 
manuscripts were found at Kök Gumbaz and at Qara Yantiq, it is not 
impossible that the manuscripts M. 1, Set II, were actually dug ont 
from the hollow of one of the two mounds described by Mr. Högberg. 


(3) Aq Tati Tz. The position of these 
(4) QARA Qéu Mazin (Kuojam ). five places may be npproxi- 
(5) Qarā Ticn Agnazi. mately determined from the 
(6) QAmA YANTAQ. following itinerary of Islam 
(7) Kör Guxunaz Akhün, which he gave to Mr. 


Macartney. He stated that on one of his search-expeditions he started 
from Guma which lies about 100 miles W. N. W. of Khotan. Leaving 
that town, “with two other men, about the beginning of January 
(apparently 1898) and travelling in a generally easterly direction, he 
came to Qari Qöl (JF 1,5 lit. * black lake’) where there is a salt water 
lake covered with reeds. Qari Q6lis reached from Guma in one march 
(say 12 miles), the intervening ground being through cultivation. 
Qara Qol itself is not inhabited. A Mazar (or 'shrine') may 
however, be seen there. From Qara Qöl, Islam Akhün went for 
about 20 miles in a sonth-easterly direction through the sands to 
Qari Tigh Aghazi ( (5351 ¿Ü $3 or ‘master of the black mountain’), 
a village surrounded by sand and having about 45 houses, Water 
had to be carried on a donkey from Qara Tagh Aghazi. After 
three days' march (say 21 miles) in the desert, in a generally 
easterly direction, Kök Gumbaz was reached. After another march 
of about S miles going in the same direction, and over sandy 
ground covered with withered reeds, Islim Akhün arrived at Qara 
Yüntaq, where the remains of an ancient town were seen. "The walls 
were no longer visible, but the place where they once stood was still 
distinguishable. These traces extended in all directions for a long way, 
and evidently Qari Yantaq had once been the site of a large town. 
The remains of an old canal of abont two yarda wide were also noticed. 
There is a tradition that Qara Yantaq was inhabited by Hindis (the 
name by which Buddhists are generally. called in Chinese Turkestan), 
and that they were converted to Muhammadanism by one Mirza Aba 
Bakri. A Tazkira of this person is in the hands of an Imam named 
Sadiq Akhfin, now living at Qara Tigh Aghüzi. From Qari Yautaq, 
Islam Akhiin went about 60 miles east over sand dunes, and came to 


presents nothing to view but the outlines of the foundations of rampart walle and 
bastions, now mostly buried by the drifting sand. Here and there, where the sands 
have been awept away by the winds, the surface ia strowed with fragmenta of 
pottery and glass.” (Report of a Mission to Yarkand in 1878, p. 129). | 
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Aq Tala 'Tüz, where a number of books were found. At Aq 
Tala Tüz (j & äi or ‘white salt-hill ') the remains of mud 
walls were extensively seen, whilst the ground was found to be 
strewn with pieces of old iron, fragments of pottery, and bits 
of wood. There was only one house which had the roof on, and 
that was half buried in the sand which was heaped up against it at 
one corner. As the door was not visible, 2 hole was made on one 
of the exposed sides, This done, Takhtüsh, one of Islam Akhün's 
companions, crept in, and found himself in a small room of about 
three yards square. This room was considerably filled with sand, so 
much so that it was impossible for a person to stand up in it without 
his head touching the ceiling. "Takhtüsh found the books while digging 
in the sand. "There were many other books, but these were in such 
a dilapidated condition that they crumbled to pieces on being handled. 
Islam Akhün was too frightened to inspect the interior of the honse 
himself, At Aq Tala Taz water was found by digging about a yard 
into the ground." ‘This account, of course, must be taken quantum 
valeat; but there is nothing intrinsically improbable in the local de- 
scriptions, nnd the distances fairly agree with those given of the same 
places at other times. Whether the discoveries of books said to have 
been made in Aq Talā 'Tüz, were really made, is a quite different 
question. The description of this place and of Qarā Yàüntàüq fairly 
agrees with that given by Mr. Högberg of Aq Sapil. The distance 
between Guma and Kök Gumbaz, by this itinerary which was related 
to Mr. Macartney in February, 1898, should be about 5 or 6 marches. 
The same distance was mentioned to Mr. Macartney ín October, 1896, 
in connection with the find of M. ), Set V, when Kök Gumbaz was 
“said to be 5 days’ march east of Guma." (See my Report in the 
Journal, Asiatic Society Bengal, Vol. LXVI, p. 238.) At that time, M. 1, 
Set TV, is stated to have been found in Qaré Qöl Mazar Khojam, which 
ia said to be situated “in the desert at 50 miles east of Guma” (see 
ibidem, p. 238). There can hardly be a doubt that this place is identi- 
enl with the Qarà Qöl of the itinerary, where a Mazar is stated to exist. 
There, however, it is, said to be only one day's march from Guma. 
I am disposed to believe that the earlier report contains a mistake ; 
for 50 miles probably 5 miles should be read, which wonld be about 
one day's march H The distance, by the itinerary, between Guma and 
Aq Tala Tüz is about 119 miles. Natives of Turkestan, as Mr. Bicklund 


Il Can this be identical with the “ancient city" which Dr. Sven Hedin 
visited from the village of Moji, at a distance of about 2) miles north-east of the 
nravansorni (seo p. 736 in his book Through Asia) P The ruins there are said to 
' consisted principally of a number of tombs" (mazar). 
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informs me, are very untrustworthy in their estimates of distances. 
Allowing a discount of 25 per cent. for this uncertainty, and also for 
windings of the march, the distance mensured on the map may be 
taken to be about 90 miles. This places Aq Tala Tüz not far to the 
west of the Qarü Qüsh river, at a distance of about 30 or 40 miles 
northwards of Khotan city. In favour of this determination it may 
be noted that the itinerary does not mention the passage of either the 
Qarà Qāsh or the Yürung Qāsh rivers. As Islam Akhhun's expedition 
took place in January, both rivers would have been, at that season, in 
a very low state: still the total omission of the mention of the passage 
of either river, if it did take place, would be very strange. The pro- 
bability, therefore, is that Aq Talàü Tüz as well as all the other place 
mentioned in the itinerary are situated in that part of the Takla Makan 
desert, which lies to the west of the Qarà Qash river, and at a distance 
from 10 to 20 miles north of the caravan route from Guma to Khotan. 
At Aq Talà Tüz those nine block-prints are said to have been found 
which are comprised in M. 7. Of their discovery an exceptionally 
cireumstantial account is given, which must be taken for what it may 
be worth. Asa rule, the only information obtainable about the block- 
prints was that they were found near Khotan. The finders or the 
Khotanese merchants from whom they were obtained either could or 
would give no further information. 

At Qara Qél Mazar ( &15& së 85 or ‘black lake shrine of 
my lord'), where there is said to be “an immense grave-yard in 
ruins, about 10 miles long" was found by Islam Akhun, in August, 
1895, the manuscript M, 1, Set. IV, described and figured by me in 
my Report in the Journal, As. Soc. Beng., Vol LXVI, pp. 238 
and 253, Plates xviii and xix. It was found simply lying on the sand, 
probably uncovered by the action of the wind which had blown away the 
superincumbent sand. When found, it is said to have been “ bound 
between two little wooden boards" in the Indian fashion. These, having 
been broken on Islám Akhiin's journey to Kashghar, where he sold the 
manuscript to Munshi Abmad Din for Mr. Macartney, were apparently 
thrown away by him. "This is a pity, as in the present state of our 
knowledge of these Central Asian manuscripts every means of informa- 
tion is valuable. 

At Kók Gumbaz (f $S or 'blue dome’) were found by the 
same Í[slüm Akhün, in October, 1895, the two manuscripts M. 1, 
Set. V and M. 1, Set. VI, also described and figured in the same 
Report, pp. 238 and 253, 254, Plate xx. The latter manuscript is said 
to have been simply “ picked up from the ground" similarly to that 
(M. 1, Set. IV) found at Qarà QUI Mazáür; but the other manuscript 


e 
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(M. 1, Set, V.) was found, enclosed in the remnants of “ an iron box," 
in a hole situated apparently on the top of a circular platform. 
According to Islam Akhiin’s account, he “saw a circular wall of baked 
bricks three feet high, and at about 15 paces from it, there was another 
wall, in which a hole plastered over with mud was discovered: in 
removing this mud, the manuscript was found, contained in the 
remnant of what once was an iron box." This description reminds one 
of the similar erections described by Mr. Hógberg as having been seen 
by bim in Aq Sapil. To judge from the latter description, which 
is much more circumstantial, it wonld seem that what Islam Ákhün 
saw were two circular platforms about 3 feet high, the upper surfaces 
of which were hollowed out to hold relics. 

At Kök Gumbaz were further found the manuscripts G. 3, Set LIT. 
and the objects comprised in M. 2, Set IV. Captain Godfrey, in a 
demi-official letter, No. 5208, dated the 15th September, 1897, and 
addressed to Sir Adelbert Talbot, Resident in Kashmir, gives the follow- 
ing account of the discovery of the manuscripts. They were “ enclosed 
in what seem to be the rotten remnants of a cloth or cotton covering. 
This I have not attempted to open, since the whole should possibly be 
carefully steamed in order to prevent the brittle contents breaking up. 
This work would be best performed by trained hands. One point of 
interest in connection with it is the alleged fact that it was found along 
with another manuscript said to have been purchased by Mr. Macartney 
and transmitted to the Royal Geographical Society in London. They 
were both brought to Kashghar by a treasure-seeker (apparently Islam 
Akhin), from whom the majority of the manuscripts have been pur- 
chased by Mr. Macartney aud Munshi Ahmad Din. Both—the manus- 
cript above alluded to and that now sent—were wrapped in different 
bags, and were stuck fast one upon another to a human skull. The 
site of the discovery was a place called Kök Gumbaz, five days’ march 
from Khotan.!? This place is seemingly an old graveyard. A small 
mound of earth was seen there in the middle of the surrounding sand. 
The treasure-seeker examined this. The dust crumbled away at the 
touch, and two feet underneath the surface he found the manuscripts 
and the skull referred to." On receipt of the bag, it was opened by 
me, and was found to contain two folded sheets, each inscribed on one 
side. The manuscript, mentioned by Captain Godfrey as having been 


transmitted to the Royal Geographical Society, is now deposited in the 


British Museum, as will be seen from the following extract from a 


13 In other accounts it is said to bo five days’ march east of Gama. Both may 
bo correct, for it will be seen from the map, that Kök Gumbaz lies roughly midway 
between Guma and Khotan, east of the former and_north-west of the latter town. 
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private letter to myself of Mr. Cecil Bendall, dated London, the Ist 
October, 1897 : “1 think it may interest you to know that Mr. Macartney 
sent us here two collections of fragments similar to some of those des- 
cribed by you at pp. 38 ff. (of Extra-copies, corresponding to pp. 250 ff. 
of my Report in the Journal, As. Soc. Beng., Vol. LXVI). We have (1) 
a “book,” very similar to that described by you and figured in your 
Plate xx. The peg is wood, not metal, but it comes through in about 
the same part of the leaves, which are very dirty brown paper like 
yours. The “book” has blank leaves at both ends. The writing is 
mostly that figured in your Plate xv; but several leaves (apparently 
occurring at random) are writing in the script of your Plate xvii with 
those odd ‘ ligatures’, some of which, I think, must be of Syriac (Nes- 
torian) origin. (2) A few leaves, showing rulings in double lines and 
folded over. The writing here is certainly of Mongol origin." A com- 
parison of these different accounts suggests that the “mound”, in which 
the skull with its pillow of manuscripts was discovered, is an 
erection similar to those described by Mr. Högberg and Islàm Akhin. 
The exact time when the discovery was made is no where stated. But 
itis probable that it was made in October, 1596. For with regard to 
the objects comprising M, 2, Set. IV, Mr. Macartney states that '* these 
images and Chinese coins were found by Islam Akhün in October, 1896 
along with manuscripts.” Moreover from Kök Gumbaz, Islam Akbün ap- 
pears to have gone ou to Qari Y ántüq where, in the November following, 
he dug out the skull with its MSS. pillow which I shall next describe, 
At Qara Yüntüq (GY $9 or ‘ black thorn’) was found, by Islam 
Akhün in November, 1896, the skull with its MSS,-pillow just referred 
to. In the same place were found two small horsemen of bronze, some 
old coins and a large quantity of broken metal, The whole constitutes 
M.2, Set Ll. ‘The story of the discovery, from information given by the 
discoverer, is thus related by Mr. Macartney in his D. O. letter, No. 58, 
dated Kashghar, the 31st March, 1827 and addressed to the Resident in 
Kashmir. “The skall with the manuscript adhering to it was found 
by him in November, 1896, at Qará Yántüq, situated in the desert nt 
about five days’ journey east of Guma. The soil of Qara Yàntàüq is 
described to be of loess. Here and there are to be seen, along what 
must have been once the bed of a river,’ some ruslies still rooted in the 
ground, but withered and blackened by want of moisture and by exposure. 
At Qarü Y antaq, there is one solitary mound, circular in shape, and about 
5 feet in diameter and 2 feet in height. The skull with the manuscript 
adhering to it was discovered on this elevation, and was partially buried. 


iè This, aa may be seen from the Map, should be the dry bed of tho river which 
flows past Pialma, on the caravau route from Yarkand to Khotan. 
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The twoimages of horsemen were dug up from the interior of the mound. 
The other objects were picked up from the surrounding country." The 
whole of the find was transmitted to me by Mr. Macartney, especially 
the skull resting on its bag, exactly as it had been found. On opening 
the bng, it was found to contain a manuscript book, similar to those 
found at Kök Gumbaz and Qarà Qól Mazar, but with its leaves cut in 
ñ very peculiar shape. The skull, on examination by Dr. Alcock, 
Superintendent of the Indian Museum in Calcutta, was found to be 
of the Mongolian type. The mound in which it and the horsemen were 
found is no doubt similar to those existing in Kók Gumbaz, Aq Sapil 
and other places. The combination of the objects found in it would 
seem to indicate it to be the sepulchral monument of an ancient 
chieftain. This and the finding of old coins indicates Qarā Yàutàq to 
have been a very ancient settlement. 

(8) Yisd0 Qüx (e53 sU or *lond-ponies' sands ')!'* is said to be 
situated 50 or 60 miles north-east of Khotan, and is the place 
where the manuscripts of M. 1, Set III, are said to have been found. 
These have been described and figured by me in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXVI, pp. 238 and 253, Plate xvii. 
The exact time of their discovery is not known, but they were 
purchased from Islam Akhün, the finder, iu July 1896. Probably 
they were found in the autumn or winter of 1895, about the time when 
the finds at Qara Qél Mazar and Kök Gumbaz were made. Islám 
Ákhün stated that “at Yabü Qum some ruins of a mad wall are still 
visible," and that “the manuscripts were found wrapped up in a piece 
of cloth and mixed up with human bones, the whole lying on some 
partially exposed boards of a wooden coffin.” Putting this together 
with what we know of the circumstances of the finds at Aq Sapil, Kok 
Gumbaz and Qarü Yantaq, it may be concluded that the *' mud wall” 
belonged to one of those circular mounds, and thatthe “human bones " 
may have been the fragments of a skull, which had rested on the wrapped- 
up manuscripts. As to the real natare of the boards of the so-called 
“ wooden coffin,” it is premature to make any conjecture, It appears 
to me probable that the manuscript sheet G. 3, Set I, was also found at 
Yaba Qam. For that manuscript is said (in Captain Godfrey's demi- 
official letter, No. 5208, dated the loth September 1897, and addressed 
to the Resident in Kashmir) to have been found “at a place 50 or 60 
miles north-east of Khotan in the midst of the Takla Makan desert; ” 
and Yaba Qüm is also said “to be situated at 50 or 60 miles north- 
east of Khotan in the midst of the Takla Makan desert" (see my 


liè Mr. Bäcklund suggests that the name marks a spot where a caravan was lost 
in the sands. 
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Report in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal) It may 
however, also have come from Dandan Uiliq, which, to judge from the 
bearings and distance given of it (as may be seeu from the Map) 
cannot be very far distant from Yabu Qüm. 

(9) Kiana Tóz (perhaps incorrect for j pws Kan Taz or ‘ salt 
mine ') is said to be a place situated about 150 miles east of Khotan, on 
the road to Charchan. Here the eight block-print books, comprised in 
M. 8, are said to have been found by Islam Akhin; but this information 
requires to be received cum grano salis. 


(10) DaxpàwN UliLiq. None of these six places are speci- 
(11) Imam Apran Mazar. fically mentioned as spots where any 
(12) Knirátr UILIQ. of the objects comprised in the 
(13) Qoraz LANGAR. British Colleetion have been found, 
(14) Surpan Wats QIRĀN. though some of the objects of which 
(15) Tam AaniL. the exact find-place is not stated may 


have come from one or the other of them. All six are stated to be 
places which are frequented by treasure-seekers from Khotan. They 
are described by Mr. Macartney in a Note, attached to his demi- 
official letter, No. 121, dated Kashghar, the 21st July, 1897, as follows : 

Daxpäx Duo ( yl wis or ‘Ivory House’), at about 6 days’ 
journey north-east of Khotan; the remains of a Bazar, half-buried in 
sand, is said to be here, the stalls, which contain piece-goods, crambling 
to dust at the touch, being still visible. The ruins of a Serüi, But-khana 
(or 'idol-house') and a Mill can also be discerned. Being situated 
right in the desert, it is considered to be a difficult place to reach. 
There is no water on the way; but water may be found at the place 
itself by digging at the foot of a solitary tree which is still green. 
Discoveries: manuscripts, tea, weaving machines, coins, hakik and 
lajwar stones, and pearls. 

Imam Array Mazar (yb e" e or * Shrine of Imam Aftah or 
Aptah, one of Khalif ‘Omar's men), about 14 miles north-west of 
Khotan; inhabited. Discoveries: seals, money, and hakik stones. 

Kei Uing ( (o "s or ‘Chinese House ') said to be situated 
about 1} march north of Khotan, near the Aksu road. It appears that 
the ruins of a few houses are extant here. 

Qoráz LaxNGAR ( GJ 30,5 or ‘resting place of yaks'); on the 
Khotan-Polu road, at about 14 march from the Khotan city. The place 
is described as situated in the midst of sand-hills and inhabited by 
two families. Discoveries: manuscripts and gold coins. 

SuLTAN 1 Wais 1 QIRĀN (why? ur wibl., perhaps the name of a 
Governor); one march north-east of Khotan. Discoveries; manu- 
scripts, silver hooks, coins, aud oue wooden idol. 
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Tim Aanir (ét eU or ‘a walled enclosure for cattle") ; half-march 
north-east of Khotan; inhabited ; gold ornaments and seals are said to 
have been found in this village. A human skull, with a layer of gold and 
with a ring attached to the nose, appears to have been picked up here. 

For convenient reference the following Table gives a summary of 

8 all the antiquities, the localities and times 
=e when they were found or received, and the 
persons who found them or through whom they were received. By 
“ MSS." are understood manuscript or xylograph books, or pothi bound 
in the Indian fashion; also detached leaves or sheets. By “ books" 
are meant volumes, either manuscript or xylograph, which are bound iu 
the European fashion, Dates, placed within brackets, are those of the 
receipt of the antiquities, their dates of discovery being unknown. 












Consign- 


c Time, Finder or Transmitter. 
= ment. 


Objecta. | Find-place. 















1| Fragmenta. MSS. Kuchar. Sept., 1894. Through the Amban 


of Kuchar. 


2 G.1. MSS, Kuchar (Kho- | (Sept., 1895). | Through anonymous 
tan ?) merc ta. 
3! M. 1, Set I. MSS, Kuchar. 1889. Dildár Khan, Afghan, 


and another Tarki 


M.1, Set IIL] MSS. | AqSapil(Kho-) — 1895. 









| tan). seeker of Khotan. 
5 M, 1, Set III. MSS. Yiba Qum 1895. do. 
(Khotan) 
6 M, 1, Set IV. MSS, 8 — August, 1895. do. 
otan 
7| M. 1, Sets V, MSS. Kék Gumbaz | October, 1695. do. 
VI. (Khotan). ` | 
8| M. 2, Set I. | MSS., Antiq.| Qara Yántaq | November, do. 
—— — j|. "1895-96 d 
9| M. 2, Set II. Antiques, | Aq Sapil (do. -98. o. : 
j i . | Borazān (3let March, | Through Akram Khan 
eee Deae (Khotan). 1895). f and Badruddin Khan, 


Afghan traders in 
Khotan. 
Islim Akhin, treasore- 


11 M. 2, Set IV. Antiques, | Kok Gumbaz | October, 1896. 


(Khotan ). seeker of Khotan. 
121 G. 2. Book. Takla Makan. Ow” do. 
: I. MSS. Yaba Qim | 1895. do. ? 
ERU dÉ Lesen OR 
LA G, 3, Set II. MSS. | wn. nknown. nknown. 
x tober, 1896. |Ielim Akhün, treasure- 
16 G, 3, Set III M88, E October seeker of Kxotan. 
a Slat July, | Six books and some 
d esos "CKhotan). 1897.) d antiquities through 


Badruddin ; 7 booka, 
MSS, and antiques, 
bought by Mr. Ma- 
cartney in Khotan. 
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Rev. Högberg. 


17 G. 4. Antiques. | Western Tur- |(20th Oot., | Through Miyin Ghn- 
kestan, 1897. lim Rasül, merchant. 
18| M, 4. MSS., books,| Takla Makan, (3rd Sept., Brought to Mr. Mac- 
Antiques, 1897 ). artney from Khotan, 
19i T. 1, MSS, do. 1895. Mohammad Ghauz of 
Khotan throngh the 
Wazir Wazarat of 
| Leh. 
M. 5. Books (2). do. (6th Oct, | Brought to Mr. Mac- 
1897). artney from Khotan, 
21) G. 5. Books (2), do. December, Unknown. 
MSS. | 1897. 
22) G. 6. Antiques. do. | January, 1898. | Thronch Munshi 
|, Ahmad Din. 
23) G. 7. Books (3). do. ez Febroary, | Unknown. 
SA M. 6. Books (6), | Khotan, Summer, 1597. Two books throngh ` 
Antiques. Borazàn, Badruddin ; rest from 
M. 7. Books (9), | Aq Tali Taiz, | January, 1898. [slim Akhon, treasure- 
seeker of Khotan. 
M, 8. Books (8), | Kiang Taz, ir^ April, do. 
| 1898). 
G. 8. Book (1). | Unknown, (7th July, | Throngh Munbammnd 
| 1898). Bakhsh. a Panjabi 
 G.9. Book (1). do. (25th July, | trader in Kashghar. 
1898). Through Sayyid Gnl 
Muhammad, Kash- 
| ghar merchant. 
M. 9. MSS., books, Khotan. (llth July, | Through Badruddin. 
Antiques, - 1898). 
G. 10. Books, | Takla Makan. | (November, From Loh. 
Antiques. | 1898). 








The Takla Makan desert appears to have received its name from 

the large quantities of broken pottery, which 

Description of Ge are found strewn about in many places,!® and 
Takla Makan Tract. which show that, in ancient times, parts of 


16 Compare the account of this Tract in the Report of a Mission to Yarkand in 
1873, pp. 25 If. 

19 Mr. Bäcklund informs me that “Takla Makan is a peculiar word which the 
natives npply to places covered with pottery. Such places are very numerous. 
Also many skeletons can be found in those places," Mr. Macartney also writes to 
me that “the fragmenta of ancient pottery, images, eto, are not always found 
imbedded as at Borazán. They are often seen lying on tho surface of the ground. 
I was much struck, along the road between Gama and Jhangnia, with the frequent 
appearance of pieces of broken earthen-ware vases (of no artistic value) covering 
large areas of ground, such areas being themselves situated in the midst of a sand- 
desert, and often 5 or 6 miles from habitation The word 'Takla Makan’ is not 
as Dr. Svon Hedin appears to stato (pp. 450, 467, 785, 801 in his most interesting 
book Through Asia) the proper name of any ono particular place. 


Ka 
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it must have been the sent of an advanced civilization. Among the 
peculiar features of the tract of country which comprises that desert 
and the adjoiuing belt of cultivation are the numerous rivers which 
come from the valleys of the Karakorum and Kuenluen Ranges, and 
traverse its surface to their final junction with the Tarim river. 
In the present day it is only the two largest of these rivers, the 
Yüruug Qash on which Khotan lies, and the Qará Qàsh on which 
the homonymous town lies, which, uniting north of Khotan, reach 
that termination. The smaller rivers, some of which may have 
been tributaries of the two large ones, after emerging from the 
valleys, now soon lose themselves iu the sandy desert, “ These 
rivers large and small, are the seats of the fixed population nnd 
the entire productive industry of the country.” ‘“ Numerous canals 
are drawn off from them to the lands on each side, and thus 
convert considerable tracts of what would be otherwise desert-waste 
into fertile and populous settlements.” At present the extent of these 
settlements is very limited, but formerly—many centuries ago—they 
extended much further into the interior, probably some 30 to 50 miles 
beyond the present borders of the sandy desert. The climate of the 
country is notable for “ the extreme dryness of its atmosphere at all times 
and the trifling amount of its rainfall.” As a consequence "the soil 
every where 18 characterised by its aridity and barrenness, and is more or 
less highly charged with salines, which retain sufficient moisture to form, 
in the desert, mud bogs and marshes on which grow coarse reeds and 
dwarf tamarisks.’ In these circumstances it is only by careful irriga- 
tion that the area of cultivation can be preserved and the encroach- 
ments of the moving sands of the desert prevented. The appearance 
aud action of these moving sands has thus been described by Dr. 
Bellew: “During the spring and summer months a north or north- 
west wind prevails, blowing with considerable force and persistence for 
many days consecutively. As it sweeps over the plain, it raises the 
impalpable dust on its surface, and obscures the air by a dense laze 
resembling in darkness a November fog in London; but it drives the 
heavier particles of sand before it, and on the subsidence of the wind, 
they are left on the plain in the form of ripples, like those on the sandy 
beach washed by an ebbing current." In course of time, there is formed 
“a perfect sea of loose sand, advancing in regular wave lines from 
north-west to south-east. The sand dunes are mostly from ten to 
twenty feet high, but some are seen like little hills, fully T hundred 
feet high, and in some spots bigher. They cover the plain, of which 
the hard clay is seen between their rows, with numberless chains of 
two or three or more together in a liue, and follow iu successive rows, 
J. 1. 4 
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one behind the other." When, during the earlier centuries of the 
Christian era, in consequence of the troubles attending the tribal 
migrations and the Muhammadan conquests, the population became 
reduced and irrigation fell into neglect, the advancing sands gradually 
overwhelmed one outlying settlement after the other, and narrowed 
the belt of settlement and cultivation to its present limits. Many 
traces of these aucient settlements and the water-courses on which they 
lay are still met with in the desert ; and some of them have been named 
and described above (pp. xii ff.) The recollection of the desert having 
been once a fertile and populous country still survives in that region. 
Mr. Macartney, iu his demi-official letter, No. 121, dated the 21st July, 
1897, reports that “it is believed by the natives of Kashgharia that the 
'Takla Makan desert was once a fertile and cultivated country. There 
is a tradition that before the introduction of Muhammadanism [in 
the 10th and 11th centuries A. DL forty-one cities flourished in that 
region under the rule of a certain Zewar Shah, king of Katak, and that 
by reason of the disbelief of the inhabitants in the religion of the Pro- 
phet, which three Imüms from Bukhüra bad come to préach, their 
country was snddenly and miraculously destroyed by a sandstorm. This 
story is told at considerable length in the Taskirah of Kamaluddin, 
Zahiruddiu and Khwaja Arush.!? The natives believe that the antiques 
which ave constantly found in the Takla Makan desert belonged to the 
cities which once formed part of the kingdom of Zewar Shab.” The 
exact site of the city of Katak, here mentioned, is not known, but it prob- 
ably lay abont three marches or 40 miles south-west of Lop Nor, on the 
great trade-ronte from China to Khotan, which ran by way of Chárchan.9? 
Its destruction by the sands occurred about 1330 A.D., and it is prob- 


17 A most interesting acconnt of some others which Dr. Been Hedin discoverod 
during his travels in the Takla Makan is given in hie book Through Asia, 

13 On p. 496 of Dr, Sven Hedin's book Through Asia, another tradition con- 
cerming the former existence of “forty towns" is mentioned, 

19 This Taskirah had been transmitted to me in tho box which contained the 
consignment M. 3. It has been returned to Mr. Macartney for the purpose of 
translation and eventon! publication. 

This is the view advocated by the late N. Elias in his Translation of tho 
Tiarikh-i-Rashidi, pp. 11, 12, footnote. Dr. Sven Hedin discovered a place, called 
Katak, on the banks of the Khotan river (see p. 819 of his book Through Asia) ; 
bat he also met with the name further east, near the Yarkand river (seo ibidem, 
p. 473), and also further west, " an long way " south of the Achik (or old Tarim) river 
(see itid., p. 850). It would seem probable that katak should really be koltek or 
‘dond forest’ (see ibid., p. 811, 850), and that the namo is x«hahr-i-kottek or ‘town 
in the dead forest.” Like Takla Makan it is not the proper name of a particalar 
place, but a general name common to à number of old sites, 
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ably ' on account of this comparatively modern date that we possess a 
detailed account of the catastrophe. It may be seen in Mirza Muham- 
mad Haidar's Tavikh-i-Rashidi (English Translation by N. Elias, 
p. 10 ff.,) written between 1541 and 1546 A.D. That writer thus 
describes the condition of the desert in his time (ibidem, p. 295): “To 
the east and south of Kashghar and Khotan are deserts which consist 
of nothing but heaps of shifting sands, impenetrable jungles, waste 
lands and salt-deserts. In ancient times there were large towns in 
these wastes, and the names of two of them have been preserved, name- 
ly Lob and Katak; but of the rest no name or trace remains: all are 
buried under the sand. Huuters who go there after wild animals, 
relate that sometimes the foundations of cities are visible, and that 
they have recognized noble buildings, such as castles, minarets, mosques 
and colleges, but that when they returned a short time afterwards, no 
trace of these was to be found; for the sand had again overwhelmed 
them.” This fact of the recurrent disappearance and reappearance of 
sand-buried sites and ruins naturally follows from the action, above 
described, of the winds on the sands, and has also been noticed by 
modern travellers.2! It also forms a welcome occasion for the visits of 
treasure-seekers, especially in Khotan, where, as Mr. Macartney informs 
us, they make a regular livelihood of that occupation, being in the 
habit of visiting, after a sandstorm or a flood, such localities as seem 
most promising, in the hope of picking up some objects in gold or silver 
which have been laid bare by the wind or water. As an example of 
such a visit the itinerary of Islam Khan has been given above. 

As already stated the process of submergence of the ancient civili- 
gation of Eastern Turkestan under the advancing sands of the desert had 
already commenced long before the Muhammadan period. It was already 
in full operation at the time of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, Hiuen 
Tsiang, in the seventh century A.D., when Buddhism was still the 
prevailing religion and culture of Khotan and the rest of Eastern 
Turkestan. On his return from India to China, in the year 644 AD., 
he took the southern route passing through Khotan and Pima to 
Charchan: the northern route, by which he had travelled from China 
to India, passed through Kuchar and Kashghar. In those days Pima 
was a comparatively new settlement, lying on the outskirts of the Takla 
Makan desert, and it still existed for many centuries afterwards, for in 
1274 A.D. Marco Polo saw it on his way to China. At the present day 
it has disappeared in the sands, and its exact site is not known. Ac- 
cording to the data furnished by Hiuen Tsiang’s itinerary, it must have 


91 Sen, ez, Dr. Bellow's observations on the subject in the Report of a Mission 
to Yarkand in 1878, pp. 28, 20, 37, 38. 
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lain about 100 miles East of Khotan, which would place it somewhere to 
the north or uorth-west, of the preseut town of Kiria. Tho latter would 
seem to have taken the place of Pima, when it was overwhelmed by the 
»»nd, just as, according to Hiuen Tsiang’s account, Pima itself took 
the place of the still more ancient town of Ho-lo-lo-kia, which lay 
further north-west. Possibly Ho-lo-lo-kia may have occupied the site of 
the present Dandan Uiliq, which is said to lie 6 marches or about 80 
miles north-east of Khotan. The description of that place, given 
above, would well enough suit a place such as Ho-lo-lo-kia might have 
been, 

The physical conditions of the Takin Makan desert, with the 
extreme dryness of its atmosphere and the 
trifling amount of rainfall, above referred to, 
are very favourable to the conservation, for 
an indefinitely long period, of everything buried uuder its sands. This 
has been repeatedly observed by travellers; see, eg, the: remarks of 
Dr. Bellew in the Report of a Mission to Yarkand in 1873, p 38, quoted 
by me in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXVI, p. 256. 
It has been amply confirmed by Dr. Sven Hedin's discoveries in Qará 
Dang and elsewhere. That explorer more than once, in his book 
Through Asia, remarks on the fact that “ the dry fine sand of the desert 
nuquestionably possesses the property of preserving organic matter 
for a very long time; see pp. 540, 802, 816 ff. There is, therefore, 
nothing intrinsically improbable in the claim of the manuscripts and 
xylographs, contained in the British Collection, to be of a very great 
antiquity. 

One of the places were antiques have beon found, Qarë Qöl Mazar, 
near Guma, is described as “an immense 
graveyard in ruins, possibly ten miles loug,” 
and there is also a Mazür or Muhammadan 
slrine** there. KH is possible that this place may be the site of one of 
those great Muhammadan defeats which took place at the end of the 
lith and beginning of the 12th century A.D. At that time the fierce 
struggle for mastery took place between the Muhammadans of Kashghar 
aud the Buddhists of Khotan, which finally established the Muhamma- 
dan Faith in Eastern Turkestan. Dr. Bellew, in the Report of a Mission 
to Yarkand, describes several “ vast cemeteries” in the sandy desert 
marking the sites of the slanghter of Muhammadan warriors. One is at 
Ordüm Padshah, about 30 miles east of Yangi Hisür, where there is a 


Consorvation 
of Antiquities. 


Ancient graveyards 
and stüpas. 


A marér is n shrine and place of pilgrimage, consisting of the tomb of some 
holy person with a kind of mosque built near it. 
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shrine of ‘Ali Arslan Khan and the graves of his 300 fellow martyrs. 
Another is about three miles south-west of that town at Chucbam Padshah 
where there is a “vast cemetery consecrated to the dust of 10,000 
warrior martyrs." 35 Possibly Qarà Qo! Mazar may bea similar ancient 
Muhammadan cemetery; but all the available indications rather point 
to the sites of the finds being ancient Buddhist “ graveyards.” Kok 
Gumbaz, where the skull with the pillow of manuscripts was dug out, is 
said to be “seemingly an old graveyard.” Qara Yantaq, clearly, 18 8 
similar place, where also a skull with a bag of manuscripts was dug out 
from the top of a circular mound. In Yàbü Qaim, the manuscripts, 
M. 2, Set III, were found “ mixed np with human bones, lying on some 
partially exposed boards of a wooden coffin.” Mr. Högberg says with 
refereuce to the “ books," purchased from bim by Mr. Macartney and 
comprised in M. 6, that he believes “they were all discovered in the 
sands or buried in coffins with the dead, in ancient graveyards in the 
neighbourhood of Khotan, probably not more than a day or two's 
journey from the town.” One of these places, Aq Sapil, Mr. Hógberg 
visited himself; aud the “two elevated circular stands," which he 
describes as having been seen by him, curiously suggest themselves as 
being the surviving bases of two stüpas erected in the closest propin- 
quity: apparently twiu-stüpas built on slightly differing levels. Bud- 
dhist stüpas, as is well-known, used to stand on a series of circular, con- 
centric basements or terraces, decreasing upwards in diameter, the 
basements thus forming steps to the uppermost platform, on which the 
stüpa or cylindrical dome itself was erected. These stüpas were mostly 
relic-towers, and the relics used to be placed in a small chamber made 
in the top-most platform, immediately below the cylindrical dome This 
exactly agrees with Mr. Hógberg's description of the “ circular stands.” 
The “ slight hollow " on the top-most platform would be the remains 
of the relic-chamber, from which, e.g., the skull with its bag of manu- 
scripts was dug out at Kók Gumbaz. Occasioually a Buddhist stüpa 
contnined several deposits of relics placed at different levels, one above 
the other. This would seem to have been the case nt Qara Yàntàüq. 
There, it is said, “the two images of horsemen (in M. 2, Set I) were 
dug up from the interior of the mound,” on the top of which the skull 
was discovered “ partially buried.” The skull, clearly, had been placed 
in a chamber, near the surface of the top-most terrace, while the 
horsemen had been deposited at a lower level, perhaps near the surface 
of a lower terrace. It would seem that in all the cases reported, the 
stiipa proper or the cylindrical dome, has disappeared, the circular 


35 See the Report of a Mission to Yarkand in 1873, at pp. 37, 129. 
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basements only remaining. This cannot surprise, seeing that these 
erections were made of unburnt bricks. As Dr. Sven Hedin remarks 
(p. 740 of his book Through Asia) “the natives themselves have 
observed that the erosive action of the wind is incomparably greater 
than that of water Buddhist stüpas used to be coated with a hard, 
brilliant plaster, to protect them against the erosive action of wind and 
weather, This was, no doubt, also the case in Khotan; but when 
outlying settlements were abandoned, and the plastering of the stüpas 
fell into disrepair, their more exposed domes naturally were corroded 
and gradually swept away by the periodical sandstorms, the less exposed 
and stronger basements only surviving. 

It is well-known that Buddhism was introduced into Khotan from 
North-Western India (Kashmir), including 
Afghanistan and the countries immediately 
north of it. In connection with this circum- 
stance itis curious to observe numerous points of coincidence in the 
stiipas of Khotan and those of Afghanistan; and these coincidences 
themselves are a further argament to support the theory that the find- 
places of antiquities around Khotan are the sites of groups of stüpas or 
tumuli, and, in that sense, of ancient places of sepulture. It was a 
common practice among the Buddhists to build a stüpa, or memorinl 
tower, over the relics of a Saint, and to group round it minor stüpas 
or tumuli of lesser personages, whether religious or secular. Instances 
of this practice are repeatedly noted by Hiuen Tsiang in the account 
of his visit to Indian ät The existence of numerous such groups of 
stüpas and tumuli in Afghanistan is well-known. Many of them have 
been opened at different times. In Wilsou's Ariana Antiqua, there 
is a long memoir by Masson on the ''Topes and Tumuli " opened 
by him, and the relics found inthem. Among them are ornamented 
funeral jars of a globular form with bones, ashes, and fragments of 
charcoal; further coins, beads, rings, seals and other trinkets, coloured 
stones, pieces of crystal, etc.,—all being objects which we shall see 
represented in the Khotanese collection: some indeed having the very 
same form. More curious still, in one tumulus which Masson opened, 
belonging to the group at Passani,he found “in the centre a human 


Ancient Greeco-Bud- 
dhist Culture. 


$4 It would be interesting to know why Kök Gumbas or the “blue or green 
dome" is called so. Could it be the dome of n stipa still standing? In the Swat 
conntry, a» Dr. Stein informs us in his Report of am Archwological Tour with the 
n Field Force, pp. 11 and 66, the word gumbaz is uniformly applied to ruined 
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skull, and beneath it a large steatite vnse," containing ashes, coloured 
stones, beads, etc., also a fragment of a birch-bark leaf inscribed with 
" Bactro-Pali" (ie, Kharosthi) characters2® The similarity of this find 
with that of the skull at Qarü Yàntüq is very striking. There is a 
passage in the nccount of the mission of the Chinese Buddhist Sung- 
yun to India in 518 A.D., which seems to bear on. the subject of such 
sepultures. Speaking of the cnstoms of Khotan, the account says: 
"they burn their dead, and, collecting the ashes, erect towers over 
them. When the king dies, they do not burn his body, but enclose it 
in a cofin and carry it far off and bury it in the desert. They found a 
temple to his memory, and, at proper times, pay religious service to his 
manes,"37 This would seem to suggest, that Kök Gumbaz, Qarā Yantaq 
and similar spots are ancient sites of the sepulture of kings and chiefs 
of Khotan, The discovery of the two minature figures of horsemen, 
(M. 3, Set I) in the same grave with the skull tends to corroborate 
this conjecture. 

T'he existence of early Buddhist culture in Khotan is thus amply 
borne out. Much more evidence on this point is afforded by the pottery 
and terracotta figures, and will be found noticed in that portion of the 
report which will deal with these objects. Here I will only note that 
the oecurrence of the numerous figures of monkeys and elephants 
clearly points to an intimate connection of the culture of Khotan with 
that of India; for these animals are not found in Khotan, while they 
are indigenous in India. A very early connection of Khotan with India 
and China is also established by the discovery of Indo-Chinese and 
Indo-Scythian coins on the one hand, and coins of the Han Dynasty 
ou the other. But further there are distinct traces of Grecian 
and Parthian influence. For the latter, it is true, there is only one 
piece of pottery (in M. 2), which bears ornamentation of a distinctly 
Parthian character. For Grecian influence such as prevailed on the 
western borders of India, in the earliest centuries A.D. and B.C., there 
is much more evidence. The style of Graeco-Buddhist ornamentation 
and sculpture is well marked on many pieces of pottery and sculptured 
stones. The syrinx, or musical instrument made of-a series of graduated 
reeds, on which monkeys are represented as playing, is distinctly 
Greek or Grecian: that kind of instrument was not kuown in India or 
the Orient. Altogether the treatment of the monkeys, in their varied 
festive or nmorous postures, curiously reminding one of Satyrs and 
Faunus, is instinct with the ideas of Greek or Roman culture. The 
Pegasus and Centaur, which are found represented on some seals, are 


94 Soo Ariana Antiqua, p. 94. 
97 Seo Beal's Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. I, p. Ixxxvii. 
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also distinctly Grecian. Mr. Macartney in his Note on the find-places 
(see p. xxii) says: “Some of the relics which have been found near 
Khotan are undoubtedly of Greek origin. In May, 1897, I was shown 
by a Russian merchant in that town a coin with an inscription in Greek, 
and three pieces of yellow’ crystals of an oval shape in which there 
were beautiful carviugs of the classical type." 

Local tradition with regard to the makers of the habitations and 
sepultures around Khotan is very uncertain, and possibly not altogether 
spoutaneous, With reference to Qará Yantaq, in Islam Akbhün's iți- 
nerary, nlready quoted above, Mr. Macartuey was informed, that it was 
once inhabited by “ Hindis,” a name by which Buddhists are said to be 
generally called in Eastern Turkestan, and which clearly points to the 
direct Indian origin of the Buddhism of that country. With regard to 
Kök Guombaz Captain Godfrey reports (in his demi-official letter, 
No. 5208, dated 15th September, 1897) that “ local opinion seems to 
incline to the belief that the cemetery was either Jew, Kalmuk or 
Greek. The people to whom these graveyards are attributed are called 
in the Turki language Ujāt which I believe now means * strangers." 
This word is, however, I am informed, now obsolete. Dr. Bellew, in 
his History of Kashghar, says that Ujat means Native Christians, and 
refers I think, to Native Christians having lived near Khotan.'?3 With 
reference to the last observation of Captaiu Godfrey's I may note that at 
Aq Sapil some sheets and leaves of manuscript were found (in M. 2, 
Set II) inscribed with characters in white ink, which seem to be 
Uighur writing such as was once used by the Nestorian Christians. 

Considering how much we are at present dependent on native infor- 

mation with regard to every thing connected 

Need Of farther ox- with these sand- buried ter near Khotan, and 

ploration. how cautiously such information must be re- 

ceived, it is very desirable that the localities should be visited, examined 

and reported on by some European explorer with archwological expe- 

rience. This is an undertaking well worth the support of the Indian 
Government and of Learned Societies. 


83 Seo the Report of a Mission to Yarkand, p. 127. Mr. Shawin hia Grammar 
of the Language of Eastern Turkistan (in the Joarnnl, As. Soc. Bengal, Vol XLVI for 
1877), pp. 336 and 345, disputes this nnd anys that Ujat is the name of a village 
near Khotan, the inhabitants of which were “ bad Musalmana" But the passage 
from the Taskiratu-]-Bughra, which he quoten, really only proves that the people 
of Ujat were considered insincere Muhammndans at the time of its composition. 
At the time to which Dr. Bellow refers Khotan bad not yet been converted to 
Islam, It was still Buddhist ; and the people of Ujit, if they were not Buddhists, 
must have been Nestorian Christiana, Probably they were the latter, and being 
forced to adopt Islam, did so only in ontward appearance. 








CENTRAL ASIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


The Central Asian Antiquities which are comprised in the British 
Collection distribute themselves into the following main classes: (1) 
manuscripts; (2) xylographs; (3) terra-cottas and pottery; (4) coins 
and seals; and (5) figures of stone, metal or wood, and other miscel- 


laneous objects. 
As the coins present the most serviceable historical and chronolo- 


gical data, it may be best to commence with their description. 
Section I.— COINS AND SEALS. 


The following is a Summary of the Coins in the Collection :— 


I. Indo-Chinese coins, 72 

II. Chinese » 148 
III. Seytho-Bactrian i: 36 
IV. Indo-Scythian = 10 
V. Sassanian i 7 
VI. Mediæval Hindü T R 
VII. Mediæval Muhammadan e" 397 
VIII. Modern Turki ke 18 
1X. Modern Indian 4 59 
X. Modern European = l 


Total Coins 486 





J. Ixpo-CmiNuzsg Cos. ' 


There nre altogether seventy-two of these coins in the Collection : 
nine large and sixty-three small ones, They all come from Khotan and 
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its neighbourhood; and they formed part of the consiguments M. 2, 
M. 3, M. 6, M. 9, G. 5, G. 7, G. 10, and T. 1. 

Two coins of this description, one large and one small, were first 
published by Mr. Gardner in the Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. XIX 
(1879), pp. 275, 276. These likewise were procured from Khotan by Sir 
T. D. Forsyth. They have been republished by Dr, Terrien de 
Lacouperie in the British Museum Catalogue of Chinese Coins, p. 394. 
The large one is also republished in the British Museum Catalogue 
of Indian (Greek and Scythic) Coins, p. 172. Both coins, especially 
the small one, were in too imperfect a condition to admit of being fully 
read. In the present collection there are some much better preserved 
specimens, 

All these coins are of copper. They are not of iron, as was at first 
erroneously supposed. 

Of the large coins, there are three varieties, distinguished by the 
arrangement of the obverse legend. Of these varieties there are one, 
three and one specimen respectively. Four specimens cannot be deter- 
mined. Of the smaller coins there are five varieties, distinguished by 
differences in the reverse design, and in the arrangement of the legends. 
Of these five varieties there are 17, 13, 3, 3 and 3 specimens respec- 
tively, Twenty-three specimens are too worn or corroded to admit of 
being determined. 

The following is a detailed list of all the coins, large and small, 
with their weights and measures. Their exact find-place has also been 
noted, when known: in the other cases it must be understood that the 
coin came either from Khotan itself or from one of the buried sites 
near it :— 


(a) Large Coins. 


Ber, Variety. Weight Size Consign- Find-place, Figure. 
No. in grains, in inches, ment, 

1 I 2456-5 10 M. 2. Plate I, 9. 

2 Il 225:0 10 T. 1. 

3 II 2005 1'0 G. 10, 

4 II 1540 0'875 M. 9 

5 HI 2340 1'0 G. 10. 

6 Undeterm. 2230 10 M, 2. Aq Bafil, 

7 do. 213'0 1-0 M. 3. 

8 do. 2115 10 G, 10. 

9 do. 2020 1'0 M. 2. 


Total weight: 102156 Average weight: 21344 gre. 
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Ser. Variety. No. 


No, 
1 I 1 
2 I 2 
3 I 3 
4 I 4 
5 I 5 
6 I 6 
7 I 7 
8 I 8 
9 I d 
10 I 10 
11 I 11 
12 I 12 
13 I 13 
14 I 14 
15 I 16 
16 I 16 
17 I 17 
18 II 1 
19 II 2 
20 Il 3 
21 II 4 
22 II 5 
23 IL 6 
24 II 7 
25 II 5 
20 II 9 
27 II 10 
28 II il 
29 II 12 
30 II 13 
81 III 1 
32 III 2 
33 III 3 
34 IV 1 
35 LIN 2 
36 IV 3 
37 IV 4 
28 v 1 
39 v 2 
40 v 3 
41 Undetorm. 1 
42 do. 2 
43 do, 3 
4t do, + 
45 do. 6 





Section I.. Coins and Seals. 


(b) Small Coins. 


Weight. 


Bize. 


076 
076 


Consign- Find-placo. Figure. 
ment. 
M.2 PI. I, 9. 
M. 2. 
M. 2, P1. I, 13. 
M. 2. PI. I, IO. 
G. 10, 
M. 3. 
G, 10, 
M. 6. 
M. 2. Pi, I, 11. 
G. 5. Pi, I, 8. 
M. 2. 
G. 7. 
M, 2. Aq Safil. 
G. 6. PL I, 18. 
M.2. 
M. 2. 
M. 2. Aq Santi, 
M. 2, do, 
M. 3. 
M. 6. 
T. 1. 
M, 2, Aq Safil, Pi. T, 14. 
Ts i. Pi. I, 15. 
T. 1. PL I, 12. 
M.2 Aq Safil. 
G. 7. 
M. 6. 
M. 2, Aq Bafil, 
M. 9 
G. 10. 
M. 6. 
T. 1. Pl, I, 16. 
G. 10. Pi. ITI, 3. 
M. 2. 
M. 2. Pi, I, 17. 
G, 10. Pi. III, 1. 
M. 2. (Mutilated). Pl. ILI, 4. 
G. 10, Pl. III 2. 
G. 10. 
G. 10. 
M. 2. 
M. 9. 
G. 10. 
G. 10, 
M, 3, 
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Ser, Variety. No. Weight. Size, Consign. Find-place. Figure. 
No. mont, 

46 Undeterm. 6 545 075 M. 2. 

47 do. 7 540 070 G. 10. 

An do 5 505 0775 G. 7. 

40 do. 9 4c 5 075 M. 3. 

50 ilo 10 48:5 075 G. 10, 

51 do 11 480 O76  M.2. Aq Safil, 
62 do 12 47°5 075 G. 10, 

53 do 13 47:0 075 M. 2. do. 

54 do 14 Aro O75 M. 2, do, 

55 do 15 4005 0625 G. 10, 

56 do 16 39.5 075 G. 7. 

57 do. 17 80-5 0 69 M. 2. 

58 do 18 35:5 0-69 M. 2. 

69 do 19 340 O75 G. 10, 

60 do. 20 335 O75 wa Aq Safil. 
6L do 21 260 0683 OG IO. 

62 do. 22 260 06235 M. 2. 

63 do. 23 240 0625 AM 9. 





Total weight: 30150 Average weight: 47'857 grs. 
The following is a description of the coins :— 


(a) Large Coins. (Plate I, No. 6). 


Obverse ; Two concentric circles, of which the outer one consists 
of an ornamental band, In the small area 
within the inner circle is placed an old 
form (a) of the Chinese symbol (b) for E 
'money.' See Woodcut No.3. Between A 
the area and the ornamental band rons a 
Chinese legend, consisting of six symbols. "This legend 
is arranged in three different ways, making three 
varieties, on which sce below, p. 8. 

Reverse: Two concentric linear circles ; in central area, bare horse 
with stiff, upstanding mane, trotting to right. Between 
the circles, an inscription in Kharosthi characters. 

No. 1 of the list, shown in PL I, 6, is nearly identical with that 

figured in the British Museum Catalogue, p. 394, bnt the Chinese 
legend, partially read by Dr. T. de Lacouperie, is far more legible. 


(b) Small Coins, (Plates I, 8-18 and III, 1-4). 


Obverse : Cbinese legend of three symbols, in old forms; the same 
on all five varieties. 


NO.3. 
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Reverse: In Grat and second varieties, bare horse, standing or 
walking to right; round it a circular marginal legend 
in Kharosthi characters, showing in the first variety 
the letter ma (of mahürája), in the second variety, the 
letter tí (of uthabiraja), over neck of horse. 

The third variety bas a Bactrian two-humped camel standing 
to right, and the same Kharosthi legend as on the large coins, with ma 
over head of camel. 

The fourth variety has the bare horse, walking to right, within a 
circular linear area, outside which is the Kharosthi legend, with maha 
opposite the tail of the horse, but very incomplete. 

The fifth variety has a camel walking to right, led by a man, 
surrounded by a marginal legend in Kharogthi, with ma over the head 
of the camel Unfortunately both figure and legend in all three 
specimens are too badly preserved to admit of being fully deciphered. 


(c) The Kharosthi Legend, 


The Kharosthi legend occurs in two different versions: & longer 
and a shorter one. The former which consisted probably of 20 letters 
is found on the large coins and on the small coins of the third (or 
camel) variety. The shorter legend, comprising probably 13 letters, 


An found on the small coins of the first, second and fourth (or horse) 


varieties. The length of the two legends can easily be calculated from 


the space distributable to the preserved and lost portions respectively. 


What the legend on the small coins of the fifth variety may have been, 
it is, at present, impossible to say. 

The snorter legend is arranged in three different ways: in the 
coins of the first variety it commences over the neck of the horse, and 
in those of the fourth, behind its tail, while in those of the second 
variety, it probably commenced below its feet. It is fullest preserved on 
the coins Nos. 1 and 4 of the first and No. 7 of the second variety. 


The best readings on coins of the first variety are the following :— 
No, 1 maharajutha(bi) x ja  Gugrama(d)asa ( Pl. I, 9). 
No. 2 maharayu x x x X Gugratidasa. 
No. 3maharayu x X X X  Gugra(mad)asa (Pl. I, 13). 
No. 4 maharayutha X ra x Gugramodasa (Pl. I, 10). 
No. 7 mahara(ja)x x x X (Gwu)gramo(da)za. 
No. 10 maha x x x x X X Gugradamasa (Pl. I, 8). 
No. 14 maha(ra) x X x X €x Gugra(dama)sa (Pl. I, 18). 
The best readings on coins of the second variety nre the following :— 
No. 4 x xrajuthubi x x x x xx X 
No. 5 x xrajox bi xx (@ugra)x x x (Pl. I, 14). 
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No. 6 x xrajuthabira x x X X X x (Pl. I, 15). 
No. 7 x x x juthabiraja Gu(gra) x x x (PI, I, 12). 
No. 8 x x xjutlhubi x X x x x x x 
No. 1l x x xjuthabi x x x x x x x 
No. 12 x x xjuthabix x x x x x x 
No. 13 x x x Xx X X raga Gugra x X X 


Of the coins of the fourth variety, any thing of the legend is only 

visible on No. 2, where the following fragment can be read : 
maharaja x Xx NN XXXXX 

The longer legend is found on the coins of the third variety. On 
these the letters are written in long, narrow shapes, closely crowded 
together; and caleulating from what of the logend is preserved, it may be 
seen that the face of the coin affords room for 20 letters. On the coins 
of the second variety, the letters are formed large nnd square, taking 
up much more space, so that the surface of the coin, to judge from what 
remains of the legend, cannot have admitted more than 13 letters, 
The same is the case with the coins of the first variety, where the 
letters are formed small and square, but are set wider apart from one 
another than on the coins of the third variety. On the two coins of 
the latter variety, the legend reads as follows : 

No.l xxxxx x xXx xXx xx xx (s)  Gugra(da)ma x 

No, 2 maharajasa  ra(jati) x (jasa) (ma) x x (ta) Gugramadasa. 

(Pl. T, 16). 

The same long legend, as already observed, occurs on the largo 
coins, with a slightly different form of the name, viz, Gugramayasa. 
It reads as follows :— 


(PL I, 6). 
No.l,(ma)harayasa (ra) XX xx XxX x (Gugramayasa) 
No. 3, (mahara) x X Xx x X X X X xxxx (Gu)gra x x sa. 


The bracketed letters are distinguishable ;' the others are perfectly 
clear. The whole of the visible letters (eleven) occupy slightly more 
than one-half of the circle; hence the total inscription must have 
comprised about 20 letters. 

Accordingly the complete legends, probably, stood as follows : 

(1) longer legend: Tie Gaon Rajatirajasa Mahatasa Gugramayasa 

(or Gugramadasa or Gugradamasa), 

(2) shorter legend: Maharaj-uthabiraja-Gugramadasa (or Gugrad- 
masa or Gugramodasa or Gugratidasa). With variants yuthabi and 
juthubi, 

1 Some of these bracketed letters do not show sufficiently on the photographs 
though they are quite distinguishable on the original coin, 
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The letters which I read juthabi or yuthabi (or juthubi) are puzzi- 
ing, Their forms, as seen on some of the coins, are clear enough and 
are shown iu the subjoined Woodcut No. A Thus (a) is seen on 


No 44 


Hie FX T XY KA Tx 


Var. II, No. 11, (^) on Var. II, No. 12, (ei on Var. II, No. 4, (d) on 
Var. I, No. 1, (e) on Var. I, No. 4, and (f) on Var. II, No.8. Of these 
(a) signifies juthabi, (b, c, d) siguify jutha, (e) signifies yutha, and ( f ) 
signifies juthu. The form of the syllable bi never varies. In (a) and 
(f) the vowel w is formed in au unusual way, but similar to its forma- 
tion in (d) of Woodcut No. 5, below. I would venture to offer the 
following explanation, which must be understood to be altogether tenta- 
tive only. I would suggest that the legend might be the equivalent of 
the not uncommon title Sanskrit Prthvi-raja or Pāli-Prākrit Puthavi- 
yñja or Puthuvi-rüja, i.e., * King of the earth.'? The complete title on 
the coins, accordingly, would run Sanskrit Mahdrdja-prthvirdja, or 
Pali-Prakrit mahüràja-puthavirája or mahürüya-puthavirüja. In Prakrit, 
as is well-known, the initial consonant of a conjunct word may be 
elided, and the resultant hiatus-vowels may be contracted: in the 
present case "apu? may be changed to "on", and contracted to ^o? or even 
to?u?*. We thus obtain the form of the title maharàáj-uthabiraja or 
smahürüy-uthabirüja, with the proyincialism of hardening e This 
explanation postulates a somewhat advanced stage of Prakrit phonetic 
change; but the existence of such a stage in Khotan at the period of 
these coins is rendered probable by the change of j to y in the form 
mahárüya. 


3 I waa disposed at one time to find some confirmation of my suggestion in the 
Chinoso Pi-gi-pi-lien, which, accord to Abel Homusat'as Histoire de la Ville de 
Khotan, p. 80, was the royal title of Khotan, and which I thought might represent 
the Sanskrit Vigva-rdya (for Vigua-rdja) or ‘king of the world,’ a synonym of 
Prthvirdja. The context in Remusat seemed to imply that P¥-gt-pi-lien was the 
title of the Khotanese Kings from ancient times up to the beginning of the 7th 
century A.D., when the 'Wei-s family (ibidem, p. 35) succeeded the Wang family. 
But from what Prof. Sylvain Levi kindly writes me (15th February, 1899) it appears 
that Pi-ci-pi-lien was only the proper name of a particolar king of the Wang family 
which reigned in the 6th and 7th centuries, A.D. Pi-gi-pt-lien, accordingly, is more 
likely to be the Chinese transliteration of some Turki name, similar to Mekelien, 
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The two first letters gugra of the name appear in tho following 
forms :— 


NO. 5. 


Ey Se qe ee TY P y| x 


Perhaps the group might also be read gurga. The form (a) is the 
commonest; it occurs in Nos. 2, 3, 4 of the first variety, and can bo 
seen very distinctly in No. 3 (Pl. I, 13) ; it is also seen in the large 
coin No. 1 (PL I, 6). The form (b) occurs in No. 1, (c) in No. 10, and 
(e) in No. 14, all of the first variety. The form (f) occurs in the third 
variety, and the absence of the conjunct marks at the foot of the two 
letters is accounted for by the crowded state of the legend. 

The final letters dusa appear in a curiously conjunct form in the 
coins Nos. 2 and 4 of the first variety. They are shown as (g) in tho 
above Woodeut No. 5. The conjunction is probably merely due to the 
negligence of the engraver. 

There are altogether five varieties of the royal name, all commencing 
with Gugra; viz, Gugramada, Gugradama, Gugramaya, Gugramoda, and 
Gugratida. Perhaps m may be read for d (Gugramana, etc.), in every 
case, or in some of them, seeing that the Kharosthi d and » are hardly 
distinguishable. Seeing also that sometimes y occurs for j in the title 
mahürája (mahürüya), it may be that, by a similar phonetic process, 
Gugramaya is only another form of Gugramada. It is also possible 
that Gugramoda is really intended for Gugramada, as what looks like 
the vowel o may be a mere slip of the engraver. In any case there 
still remain three names which cannot be identified with one another: 
Gugramada, Gugradama and Gugratida. Accordingly these coins must 
be ascribed to three, if not five different kings. As all their names 
begin with Gugra (perhaps Gurga), they would, all seem to have belonged 


to the same family. 


(d) The Chinese Legend. 


The Chinese legend, also, occurs in two different versions; a longer 
and a shorter one. The longer, consisting of six symbols, is found on 
the large coins, while the shorter, consisting only of three symbols, 
is seen on the smaller coins. ; 

The longer legend is arranged in four different ways, three of which 
occur in our collection. In the first variety, tho legend commeuces op- 
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posite the apex of the central symbol (seen at the bottom of tlie figure 
in Plate I, 6) and then rans round from right to left, Tn the second 
variety it nlso commences opposite the apex, but runs in the opposite 
direction, from the left to the right. In the third variety it com- 
mences on the left of the central symbol, and runs round from the left 
to theright. The British Museum Catalogue, No. 1799a, presents a 
fourth variety, in which the legend runs from the right to the left, and 
commences on the right side of the central symbol. 

In all four varieties the legend is identical, as shown in the 
subjoined Woodcut No. 6:— 


ECO 


A portion of this legend was read by Dr. T. de Lacouperie, in the 
British Museum Catalogue, p. 394. I read the whole as follows :— 

tchung (1) liang (2) sza (3) tchu (4) t'ung (5) tsien (6), i.e., “ Weight 
(one) Liang (and) four Tchu (of) copper money." 

The symbol which Dr. T. de Lacouperie reads yh ‘one’ does not 
occur in any of the coins of our collection, nor can I find it on the 
coin figured by him in the Catalogue, No. 1799a. The 5th and 6th 
symbols were too indistinct on his coin to be read by him. They are 
clear enough on some of our coins, and are those shown in the above 
Woodcut. No. 6 is the well-known sign for tsien or ‘money’ (British 
Museum Catalogue, p. xviii). No. 5 is a sign which I have not been 
able to find iu Morrison's dictionary,® the only one available to me; nor 
is it known to any of the Chinese Literati whom I could consult. I 
take it to be an old form of the symbol $ fai t'ung * copper' (see ibid., 
p. lxiv), made by omitting the long side-strokes of the upper 
quadrangle of its right-hand portion. A similar modification 
occurs in the old form Së of the symbol RẸ kuan (see ibid., p. 191), 
and in the old form AA of the'symbol Ff] liang (see ibid., p. 300). 

The shorter legend is also identical on all the small coins, though 
the symbols are drawn in rather varying forms. This is not at all 
an uncommon practice, as an inspection of the British Museum Catalogue 
will at once show. The legend, with the varying forms of its symbols, 





8 A Dictionary of the Chinese Language in three Parts. By R. Morrison, D.D., 
1820, 
J. r. 6 
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is shown in the subjoined Woodcut No. 7, which also shows the relative 


position of the three symbols in the legend. 


No. T. 1 ° 


No. I is the usual form, seen in Plate I, 11. Nos. II, III, IV may 
be seen in Plate I, 8, 14, 16 respectively. No. V shows a form of tho 
3rd symbol which I have noticed on coins of the 3rd and 4th varieties, 
shown in Plate HI, 1, 3. 

I read the symbols as follows :— 

luh (1) tchu (2) tsien (3), ie., “ six Tchu (of) money." 

The second and third symbols of this legend are the same as the 
fourth and sixth of the longer one. The first symbol, as shown in Figure 
III, is that given by Dr. T. de Laconperie, on page xl of his Introduction 
to the British Museum Catalogue, for luh ‘six.’ The corresponding 
forms in fig. I, II and IV are merely ornamental modifications. A form 
of lu^, much like that in fig. II and IV, occurs in coin No. 453, of the Br. 
Mus. Cat., p. 423. Compare also the forms of luh in coins No. 753, 816, 
159-161. 

The Chinese legends state the weight of the coins. According to 
them the large coins should normally weigh one liang and four tchu, 
while the small coins should weigh six /chu. As we shall see presently, 
these Indo-Chinese coins must be referred to the first and second 
centuries A.D., i.e., to the time of the Han dynasty in China. That 
dynasty followed the monetary system of the preceding Tsin dynasty 
which had doubled the ancient standard. According to this doubled 
standard the liang weighed about 195 grains, and tho tchu, about 8:12 
grains. Accordingly the normal weight of the large coins should be 
approximately 227:48 grains, and of the small coins, 48°72 grains. A 
reference to the preceding list (see pp. 2-4) will show that the actual 
weights of the coins vary widely from this normal, even fully allowing 
for much wear and tear. This, however, was the usnal condition of 
the currency in China. Dr. T. de Lacouperie in his Introduction to 
the British Museum Catalogue (pp. xxiii, xxiv) shows how numerous 
the variants in weight were, and how “far they were from being 


* Beo Introduction to the Br, Mua, Cat., pp. xlii-xliv, 


» 
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approximate to the current standard." The variations of the actual 
from the normal weight appear to have been particularly great under 
the Han dynasty, for the intermediate usurper Siu Wang Mang (6-25 
A.D.) “ began by annulling the “decrees enacted by the Han dynasty, 
as he wanted to return to the money of the Tchou dynasty, where 
‘the mother and the child’ (e, divisionary piece) weighed in pro- 
portion to each other, similarly to those issued by king Wang in 
523 B.C."* In order to see how far the Indo-Chinese coins conform to 
the normal weight, we must test them by their average weight. Judged 
by this test they, curiously enough, very nearly ngree with what should 
be their normal weight. For the average weight of the nine large 
coins is 213°44 grains (normal 227°48),° and of the 63 small coins, 47:857 
(normal 45°72). The agreement in the case of the large coins would 
probably be still greater, if we had a larger number of them to make 
up the average. 

The date of these Indo-Chinese coins can be approximately deter- 
mined by the following considerations, ‘The fact of their superscriptions 
being in Indian and Chinese characters and language shows that both 
those languages must have occupied a recognised position in Khotan at 
the time when the coins passed current. In the case of the bilingual 
Indo-Greek coins, Indian was the language of the population of the 
country, while Greek was the language of the administration or the 
ruling power. Khotan, so far ns known to us, never had a Chinese 
population; but it fell under the power of China at a very early date. 
In the sixth year of the Emperor Ming-ti of the Later Han dynasty, 
in 73 A.D. Kuang-te, the king of Khotan, submitted to the Chinese 
General Pantchao. "Thenceforward the kingdom of Khotan became a 
regular dependency of China, which formed that kingdom, together with 
Kashghar and other Central Asian principalities, into an administrative 
unit under the name of the “ Western Countries " and under a Chinese 
Governor-General,? and placed Chinese Governors in Khotan and the 
other chief towns. Shortly afterwards, King Kanishka of India (about 
78-106 A.D.) is said to have held hostages from the Chinese “ tributary 
Princes to the west of the Yellow River," that is, from the princes 


$ Seo p. 365 of the Brit. Mus. Catalogue. 

6 The weight of the Brit, s. specimen, figured on p. 394 of the Cataloguo, 
would seem to bo 220 grains; for on p. xliii of tho Introduction it is said “ the 
Bactro-Chinese coin of 2 liang 4 (chu-220 gra." There is here somo confusion. 
The weight inscribed on the coin in 1 liang A tchu of the Han standard, which is 
equal to 2 Hang and 8 ichu of the old standard; and both alike aro equal to 227°45 
grains (normal). | 

1 Seo Abel Remueat’s Histoire de la Ville de Khotan, p. 3 and passim, 
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included in the Chinese *'Governor-Generalship " of the “ Western 
Countries." It is true that there had been some political intercourse 
between China and Khotan since the days of the Emperor Wuti 
(1410-87 B.C.) of the Earlier Han dynasty, but Khotan only lost 
its independence in 73 A.D., when it was included in the Chinese 
" Governor-Generalship” of the Western Countries. The Chinese cur- 
rency of Khotan cannot be placed earlier than that year. The native 
kings continued to reign under the Chinese supremacy, and this fact 
explains why the coins bear bilingual legends. It is distinctly a Chinese 
currency, because the standard of the coins is Chinese, inscribed in 
Chinese language and characters, and this fact clearly indicates Chinese 
supremacy. On (be other hand, the reverse of the coins bears the 
symbols and names of the native kings, in native (Indian) characters,— 
a fact which indicates both that native kings still continued to reign, 
and that the language and characters, used by the native administration, 
were Indian. 

The first connection of India with Khotan dates back to the 
time of king Acoka (264-233 B,C.). Ancient Khotanese chronicles, 
quoted by Chinese writers, relate that the eldest son of that king, when 
dwelling in Taksacilà in the Panjab, had had his eyes put ont, and the 
tribal chief who had been gnilty of the outrage was banished, together 
with his tribe, across the Himalayas. There the tribe settled and 
later on chose a king from among themselves, Soon afterwards they 
came into collision with another tribe settled to the east of them, 
whose king had been expelled from his own country, In the result, 
the western or Indian tribe was conquered, and the castern king, 
now uniting both tribes under his rule, established his capital in 
the middle of the country, at Khotan.? This must have been abont 
240 B.C. The eastern tribe would seem to have been the Uighurs, 
of the Turki race. They gradually occupied the whole of Eastern 
Turkestan before 200 B.C., being pushed forward from the north- 
east by the Hiungnu or Huns, another Turki tribe. The latter, in 
their westward movement, displaced two Turki tribes, the Yuechi (or 
Yueti) and the Uighur; the former migrated to the north, the latter 
to the sonth of the Tian Shan mountains, displacing in their turn the 
Saka tribe which had formerly dwelled there. The Yuechi were 
gradually driven across the Ili and the Yaxartes. From 163 to 
126 B.C. they oceupied the country between the latter river and the 


5 Boe Beal'a Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I, pp. 57 and 173 ; also 
Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. IX (1889), p. 272. 

9 See Abel Hemusat's Histoire de la Ville de Khotan, pp. 37, 38, and Beal's 
Buidithiet Records of the Western World, Vol, IT, p. 310, 
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Oxus, and by 26 B.C. they had extended their settlements beyond the 


Hindukush into Afghanistan.. Here they formed a great kingdom under 
the two Kndphises and under Kanerkes and Hverkes from about 25 
B.C, to 180 A.D. Their rule gradually comprised the whole of North- 
Western India in addition to Eastern Afghanistan, On their coins 
they used both the Greek and Indian-Kharosthi characters: the former 
they retained from their Greek predecessors whose official script it had 
been; the latter was the script of secular commerce of their Indian 
subjects. Co-existing with these scripts there were in use also the 
Indian-Brühmi characters, favoured by the religious and learned, 
especially the Buddhists. 

Concurrent with the great Yuechi kingdom there was in North- 
Western India a smaller oue of another Turki race under the kings 
Maues, Azes, and their successors, from about 50 B.C. to 80 A.D. It did 
not extend beyond the Panjab, and the Turki invaders who founded it, 
must have entered India through Kasbmir and overthe Karakorum 
passes from the direction of Khotan. Here, we have seen, the Uighur 
tribe, which still continues to form the main stock of the population of 
the whole of Eastern Turkestan, had gradually established itself in 
the second century B.C., iu constant warfare with the Hiungnus and 
Sakas. It was no doubt the Uighurs who, similarly to the Yuechis 
further west, pressed forward and extended their rule into India in the 
first century B.C. Here they became the neighbours and rivals of the 
Yuechis, and here also they became acquainted with Greek aud Indian 
culture; for, like the Yuechi Indian kings, the Uighur Indian kings 
Manes, Azes and their successors have both Greek and Indian-Kharosthi 
legenda on their coins. The Uighur kingdom, which in the South, (in 
India), had to contend with the Yuechi, and in the North, (in Eastern 
Turkestan), with the Hiungnu, at last declined in power. In order to 
secure the assistance of the Chinese empire, its Northern portion 
submitted to China aud consented to pass under its administration. 
This happened, as we have seen, in 73 A.D.! About the same time ita 
southern portion was annexed by the Yuechi king Kanishka, who 
extended his rule over Kashmir up to the Karakorum (Tsung-ling) 
range, and took hostages from the remainder of the Uighur kingdom." 
Under these altered conditions, the Uighur coinage in Khotan was 
conformed to the Chinese standard, and its obverse legend, which had 
hitherto been Greek, was replaced by a Chinese inscription. The 
reverse legend, on the other hand, continued, as hitherto, to be expressed 


10 Seo N. Eline’ Tarikh-i-Rashidi, p. 92, 
. M See Abel Romuant'a Histoire de la Ville de Khotan, pp. 3 ff. 
1$ Seo Beal's Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I, pp. 56, 57. 
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in the official Indian language and Indian-Kharosthi characters, This 
explains the use of the latter amongst a Turki population, such as 
that of Khotan must have been. They were the language and script 
of the Uighur Government, having originally been adopted in India, and 
surviving in Khotan after the Indian portion of the kingdom had been 
lost. Similarly the use of the Indian-Uighur types of the bare horse 
and the Bactrian camel were continued. These types are found on 
the coins of Maues, Azes, and their successors ;'® and indeed, they 
rather point to Turkestan as their home-land. 

That a species of Indian script was current in Khotan, is well 
known from Chinese writers. The case is not quite so clear with respect 
to the language of the country. Hiuen Tsiang (about 645 A.D.) relates 
that ' the written characters and the mode of forming their sentences 
resemble the Indian model; the forms of the letters differ somewhat ; 
the differences, however, are slight. The spoken language also differs 
from that of other countries."!* Another account says that “ they have 
chronicles, and their characters, as well as their laws and their litera- 
ture, are imitated from those of the Hindüs, with some slight altera- 
tions. This imitation bas diminished their barbarism, and modified 
their manners and their language which (latter) differs from that of 
other people."!5 These statements clearly indicate that the Uighur 
population of Khotan, originally totally unlettered and uncultured, 
derived the whole of their ancient culture from India; and this fact well 
agrees with, and is well explained by, the ancient extension of Uighur 
role over North-Western India. At the same time, it is not probable 
that the Chinese statements about the written characters refer to the 
Indien-Kharosthi script. They rather indicate a modified form of Indian- 
Brahmi. The Kharosthi, as seen on the Indo-Chinese coins, does not 
merely * resemble the Indian model," but is identical with that once 
current in North-Western India and Eastern Afghanistan. Hiuen 
Tsiang was a Buddhist monk, and on his travels he resided in Buddhist 
monasteries, and came in contact almost exclusively with Buddhist 
culture. The Indian-Brahmi was the home-script and the peculiar script 
of Buddhism, and was carried by them wherever they went. It went 


18 Soo British Mus. Cat., pp. 72, 89, 96, 112. On their coins, as well as on tho 
Indo-Chinese coins, the horse is standing or walking, and is turned to thorigbt. The 
horse occurs also on the coins of other kings (Enthydemus, Heliocles, Menander, eto.), 
but it is turned to the left, or is prancing. So also the camel ia found on Menander'a 
coins, bat it ia turned to the left, while on the Indo-Chinese coins it stands to the 
-— See Beal's Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II, p. 309. 

14 Soo Abel Remusat'e Histoire de la Ville de Khotan, p. 97, 
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with them, as we know from the Bower and Weber Manuscripta to 
Kuchar, and it is equally probable that it went with them to Khotan. 
The introduction of Buddhism into both these places may be traced back 
to as early a time as the first or second centuries B.C. In both places, 
as the Chinese note, the Indian Brahmi developed “ slight alterations,” 16 
known to us in Kuchar as the peculiar Central-Asian Brihmi.'7  Hiuen 
Tsiang, in the passage above qnoted seems to distinguish between the 
spoken and the written language of Khotan. By the latter, which he 
calls **the mode of forming their sentences,” aud which he says 
" resembles the Indian model," I presume he means Sanskrit or Pah, 
such as was used in Buddhist literature, and which can have been 
known only to a very limited class of people, the Religious and Learned. 
The “ spoken language,” which I take to have been that of the general 
population, must have been the Uighur Turki, and this as Hiuen 
Tsiang says, differed “from that of other countries,” i.e, China 
aud India. This view is confirmed by a remark of Sung-yun (518 
A.D.) respecting Yarkand. Of this town he says, “their customs 
and spoken language are like those of the people of Khotan, but the 
written character in use is that of the Brahmans," !* £s, the Indian 
Brahmi. Moreover, Fahian (400 A.D.) reports expressly with regard 
to the whole of Eastern Turkestan, that though the people speak 
different Turki (Hw) dialects, “the professed disciples of Buddha 
among them all use Indian books and the Indian (Sanskrit) language." 19 
None of these Chinese Buddhist pilgrims appears to have noticed the 
existence of the Kharosthi script, whether in Khotan or in its Indian 
home-land. The only script of the Semitic class which Hiuen Tsiang 
noticed, he mentions in connection with the kingdom of Kesh,*? and this 
script cannot have been the Kharogthi, though it may have been allied to 
it, Possibly in their time, Kharosthi had practically ceased to exist. 
In Khotan, at the time of the Indo-Chinese coins, it was evidently the 
secular official script of the native Government, though not quite 
exclusively so, as is shown by the Kharosthi manuscript found near 
that town by M. Dutreil de Rhins and containing a portion of the 
Buddhist Dhammnpada.?! It does not seem probable that, after the 


16 With regard to Kuchar, see Hiuen Tsiang’s romark, in Beal's Buddhist Records 
of the Western World, Vol. I, p. 19. 

11 Seo a description of it in my Report, in the Journal, As. Soc. Beng., Vol. LX VI 
(1897), p. 242, LXII, p. 4. | 

IA Seo Beal's Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. T, p. Jesus, 

19 Sea ibidem, Vol. I, p. xxiv. 

29 Soo ibidem, Vol. I, p. 38. 

31 See Comptes Rendus de ZL'Académie des Inscriptions, Vol, XXV, (1897), pp. 


261 ff, 
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soverance of the Indian connection of the Uighur kingdom of Khotan, 
the use of the official Kharosthi script survived for any great length 
of time, Its forms, as scen in the Dutreil de Rhins Manuscript and on 
the Indo- Chinese coins, are much alike, and both are identical with that 
form of it which prevailed under tho Kushana ( Yuechi) kings in India, 
that is, in the first and second centuries A.D. Though its form remained 
practically unchanged for a century or two longer in its home-land, 
it is very improbable, to judge from the parallel case of the lndian- 
Brahmi, that this would have been the case in a foreign country like 
Khotan. It is not probable, therefore, that the Indo-Chinese coins 
can be placed later than the end of the second century A.D. They 
show, as already remarked, four, if not five, different regal names. 
Four or five reigns, at an average of 20 or 25 years, occupy a period of 
about 100 years. This brings us to, at least, tho year 173 A.D., as none 
of the coius can have been struck before 73 A.D. "The initial date is 
certain; the terminal date must be near the end of the second 
century. The period 73-200 A.D., therefore, is a safe date to give to 
the Indo-Chinese coins of Khotan. 

Within that period, the Chinese records mention the names of 
four or five kings of Khotan: (1) Kuang-te in 73 A.D., who first 
submitted his country to the overlordship of the Chinese; (2) Tang- 
sian in 129-131 A.D., (3) Kian, (4) 'An-kue, son of Kian, who suc- 
ceeded his father in 152 A.D., and (5) Shansie in 220-226 A DI None 
of these names ngrees with any of those on the coins; but they rather 
look like true Chinese names, so that it wonld seem that the kings bore 
duplicate names, native Turki and Chinese, At that early period, as 
the Chinese relate, the kings of Khotan were devoted Buddhists, and as 
such, it may be surmised that they bore names which were the Uighur 
equivalents of Indian Buddhistic terms. Dharma being ú common 
prefix of many Buddhistic names, Gugra might be its Uighur eqni- 
valent, A long list of ancient Khotanese royal names, all beginning with 
Vijaya, is given by Rai Sarat Chandra Das from Tibetan sources? If 
this list can be trusted, Gugra might represent Vijaya. 


II. Cmumgsg Coins. 


My knowledge of Chinese is very small, and the only numismatic 
aid, available to me, is the Catalogue of Chinese Coins in the British 
Museum’ by Dr. Terrien de Lacouperie, and an article on Chinese Coin- 
age in the Transactions of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 


13 See Abel Romusat's Histoire de la Ville de Khotan, pp. 3, 6, B, 15, 17. 
$8 Bee Journal, Aviat, Soc, Beng., Vol, VI (1886), pp. 197, 198. 
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Society, Part II for 1848-1850, by C. B. Hillier. I hope that this 
disadvantage under which I am labouring may be accepted as a suffi- 
cient excuse for the imperfections of my descriptions of the Chinese 
coins in the collection. 

With reference to numismatic evolution, Chinese round coins fall 
into three periods. Iu the first period, they have no inscriptions what- 
ever. In the second period, they have a legend on the obverse, consist- 
ing at first of two symbols, placed to the right and left of the central 
hole, and afterwards of four, there being two additional symbols above 
and below the hole: the reverse is blank. In the third period, they 
have inscriptions both on the obverse and reverse sides, generally 
consisting of four symbols on each side, distributed on the four sides 
of the central hole. The first advance to a double-sided inscription 
consisted either in repeating the obverse legend on the reverse, or in 
placing on it one new symbol, in most cases a numeral indicative of the 
value of the coin. There are found occasional anticipations as well as 
survivals; but roughly speaking, the course of numismatic evolution 
appears to have been as above explained.** This is amply borne out by 
the coins in our collection. 

In point of chronological sequence the coins of the collection also 
happen to fall into three distinct periods: ancient coins of the Ist to 
the 3rd centuries A D. mediwval coins of the 7th to the 13th centuries, 
mostly of the two dynasties of the T'ang (618-907 A.D.) aud the Sung 
(960-1279 A.D.), and modera coins of the 18th and 19th ceuturies, issues 
of the ruling Manchu dynasty. The circumstance of the two large gaps 
of several centuries each is curious, but perhaps altogether accidental, 
The presence of the numerous coius of the T'ang and Sung dynasties 
is probably accounted for by the fact that during the periods of their 
rule, as shown by the Chinese records, an exceptionally lively int&r- 
course was kept up between China and Khotan. 

The total number of Chinese coins in the collection is 148. Among 
these there are 43 ancient, 77 medieval, and 28 modern coins. All the 
ancient and many of the medieval coins were found in the desert 
around Khotan. The modern ones came from Khotan itself. They all 
formed part of M. 2, 3, 4, 6, 9; most of the ancient ones belong to M. 2. 


84 Hoe British Museum Catalogue, pp. xxvii and 319. Examples of repetition 
are ibidem, Nos. 1727-1731, 1786-1790, 1877, 1890. Examples of the addition of 
numerals aro Nos. 1707-1778, 1807-1814, of other symbols, Nos. 1782, 1815, 1816, 
1818, 1820, 429-436. Exceptional anticipationa of a double-sided legend are Nos, 
1752, 1753. Examples of survivals of a two-symbol legend aro Nos. 426-438, 
1852-1855. s 

16 Sce Abol Remusat'a Histoire de la Ville de Khotan, pp 67 tf. 
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All the ancient coins are of copper, except one which appears to be of 
lead. All the medimval and modern coins are of a species of bronze or 
brass. 


(a) Ancient Coins. 


(1) Coins without legends. (Plate II, figs. la-d.) 
These coins number 27. "They are of three different sizes : 


large, 11 specimens, size 07-09", weight 21:5-31 grs. 
middle, 11 * » » 066-075", , 115-15 5 gra. 
small, 5 is si u Ur : ye » 99-8 grs. 


Two good specimens are shown in the British Museum Catalogue, large, 
No. 180 (p. 310), and middle, No. 407 (p. 399), weighing 38 and 19 
graius respectively. Mostof the specimens in our collection are not in 
an equally good condition. "Their weight is much lighter, their shape 
is very irregular (some nearly square), and their rim in many cases is 
very narrow (down to Ae of an inch). They have clearly been sub- 
jected to much clipping. 

This class of coins appears to have been current under both Han 
dynasties, the Former or Western as well as the Later or Eastern, 
Those of our collection must belong to the later period, i.e, 25-220 
A.D., as Khotan came into closer contact with China only from about 
the middle of the first century A.D. 

(2) Coins with an obverse legend of two symbols. (Pl. II, 2, 3). 
The coins of this class number 16. They consist of the following: 

(a) With the legend Wu-Tchu or ‘Five Tchus'; 9 specimens; 
five, well preserved (PI. II, fig. 2), weighing 33-38 grains and measuring 
l inch; four considerably rubbed and clipped, weighing 15-255 grains 
and measuring 0'75-1:0 inches. Compare British Museum Catalogue, 
Nos. 315, 316, 398-403 (pp. 361, 396). 

(b) With the legend Ho-tsinen or ‘Spring of goods’; 2 specimens, 
weighing 34 and 20 grains, and measuring 0:875 and Ob inches; too 
indifferently preserved to be figured, but like British Mus. Cat, No. 
366 ff. (p. 334). | 

(c) With unread legend, see Plate II, fig. 3; apparently lead; one 
specimen ; weight 78'5 gra. ; size 10625", 

- The Wu-tchu currency was introduced by the Han dynasty, and the 
Ho-tsiuen currency, by the usurper Sin Wang Mang (9-22 A.D.). Both 
currencies continued into the period of the Later Han dynasty, 25-220 
A.D., and the specimens of our collection must be ascribed to that 
period, d 
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(b) Mediæval Coins. 


(1) Coins with an obverse legend of four symbols. 
(P1. II, 4-18 and PL III, 6, 7.) 

The coins of this class number 76. They consist of the following 
currencies :— , 

(a) With the legend K'ai-yuen-tung-pao, or * Current money of the 
K'ai-yuen period.’ This period comprised the years 713-741 A.D., 
under the Emperor Yuen-tsung of the T'ang dynasty. There are two 
coins of this period ; weight 49 and 50 grs.; size 1". Plate II, 9. 

(b) With the legend JCien-yuen-tchung-pao, or ‘ Current money of 
the K'ien-yuen period, This period comprised the years 758-763 A.D., 
under the. Emperor Su-tsung of the T'ang dynasty." Of this period 
there is a very large number of coins in the collection ; altogether 45. 
They are of three different sizes : 

large, 12 specimens; size 1:0625”; weight 71—136 grs. (PI. II, 7). 
middle, 3 * Ue m bids |, — 48:5-49:5 gra. (PI. 1I, 6). 
small, 30 - ; x 08757";  , 23-415 grs. (PL II, 5). 
Many of these coins were in M. 3; some in M, 2. 
` (c) With the legend Ta-li-yuen-pao, or ‘Principal money of the 
Ta-li period.’ This period comprised the years 763-780 A.D., under 
the Emperor Tai-tsung II of the T’ang dynasty. There are ten coins of 
this period, of three different sizes :— š 
large, 4 specimens; size 0:9375”; weight 45:5—59'5 grs. ( P1. II, 4). 
middle, 5 2 * 4, O875"; » 387-51 grs. 
small, 1 2 it" Orta; » 36 grs. 
These belong to M. 2, M. 4, M. 6. A Chinese manuscript petition dated 
in this period is in the collection of MSS. 

(d) With the legend ChAe-tao-yuen-pao or ` Principal money of the 
Che-tao period.' 'This period apparently comprised the years 984-998 
A.D., under the Emperor Tai-tsung (976-998 A.D.) of the Sung dynasty. 
There is one coin of this period; legend in ''running hand "; weight 
58 grs, size 1". Figured by Hillier, No. 124 (p. 63). From M. 2. 

(e) With the legend King-ti-yuen-pao, or ` Principal money of the 
King-t'i period.’ This period apparently comprised the years 998-1008 
A.D., under the Emperor Chin-tsung I (998-1023 A.D.) of the Sung 
dynasty.*? There is one coin of this period ; weight 36 grs., size 0'9375 *. 
Plate II, 16; and in Hillier, No. 126 (p. 63). From M. 2. 


15 See Abol Remunat'a Histoire de la Ville de Khotan, p. 70. 


81 Seo ibidem, p. 70. 
233 Compare ibidem, p. 88. The preceding period was 976 983 A.D. 
1» Compare ibidem, p. 86. Tho following period was 1008-1116 A.D, 
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(f) Wath the legend 7"ien-ping-tung-pao, or ‘ Current money of the 
T’ien-ging period.” This period comprised the years 1023-1034 A.D., 
under the Emperor Tin-tsang of the Sung dynasty.” There is one 
coin of this period; weight 55 grs.; size 1". Plate IT, 18, 

(g) With the legend Kia-yeu-tung-pao, or * Current money of tho 
Kia-yeu period. This period comprised the years 1056-1064 A.D., 
under the Emperor Jin-tsung of the Sung dynasty. There are two 
coins of this period; weight 47-5 and 55 grs. ; size 1". Plate II, 15. 

(h) With the legend Che-ping-yuen-pao or * Principal money of the 
Che-ping period.” This period comprised the years 1064-1068 A.D, 
under the Emperor Ying.tsung of the Sung dynasty.9 There is one 
coin of this period ; weight 52:5 grs., size 1". Plate II, fig. 8; and in 
Hillier No. 138 (p. 68). From M. 2. | 

(i) With the legend Yuen-fung-tung-pao or * Current money of the 
Yuen-fung period.’ This period comprised the years 1078-1085 A.D., 
under the Emperor Chin (Shin )-tsung II of the Sung dynasty. There 
are two coins of this period; one with the legend in * running hand," . 
the other, in ordinary script; weights 35 and 32/5 grs., size 1" and 
09375". Plate II, 12, and Hillier No. 140, p.71. From M. 2. 

(k) With the legend Yuen-yu-tung-pao or * Current money of the 
Yuen-yu period. This period comprised the years 1086-1093 A.D., 
under the Emperor Che-tsung of the Sung dynasty. There are three 
coins of this period ; two with the legend in “ running hand," and one 
with it in “seal-characters.” Weight of the former, 60:5 and 39 grs. ; 
size 0.9375" and 0:875" ; Plate IT, fig. 13. Weight of the latter, 68:5 
grs. ; size 0 9575" ; in Hillier, the 2nd under No. 141 (p. 71). From M. 2 
and M. 6, 

(I) With the legend Chao-ping-ynen-pao or ‘ Principal money of 
the Chao-ging period. This period comprised the years 1094-1097 
A.D., under the Emperor Che-tsung of the Sung dennste 28 There are 
two coins of this period, one with the legend in “ ranning hand," the other 
with it iu “ seal-characters," Weight, 54 and 51 grs. ; size 1” and 0:9375” 
respectively, Plate II, fig. 17 and fig. 14; in Hillier, No. 142 (p. 72). 
From M. 2. 

(m) With the legend Tsung-ning-tchung-pao ov ' Weight-money 
of the Tsung-ning period.’ This period comprised the years 1101- 


$% Bee ibidem, p. 90, 
M See ibidem, p. 91. 
85 Compare ibidem, p. 91. 
85 Compare iò., pp. 92, 95, 97. The preceding period was Hi-ning 1068-1077 A.D. 
bt See ibidem, p. 97. 
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1106 A.D., under the Emperor Hwei-taung (1101-1126 A.D.) of tho 
Sung dynasty.* There is one coin of this period; weight 176 grs.; 
size 1:416". Plate III, 7 (inverted), and Hillier No. 145 (p. 74). 
From M, 9. 

(n) With the legend Kuang-ting-yuen-pao or ‘ Principal money of 
the Kuang-ting period.’ This period was current under Shin-tsung in 
the State Hear, apparently in the 13th century; see Hillier, No. 194 
(p.104). There is ono coin of this period; weight 58:5 grs.; size 1”. 
Plate II, fig. 10. From M. 2. 

(o) With the legend King-hing-tung-pao or ‘ Current money of the 
King-hing period, The exact date of this period appears to be un- 
known; see Hillier, No. 308 (p. 154); it should be somewhere in the 
time of the T'ang or Sung dyuasties. There is one coin of this period ; 
weight 41:5 grns.; size 0'9375". Plate III, No. 6. From M. 2. 

(p) With unread legends. There are three coins of this kind, 
which I cannot identify in Hillier's article. They all have the term 
tung-pao which refers them to the time of the T'ang or Sang dynasties. 
One of them is shown on Plate II, fig. 11. Weights 39:5, 51°5, 58 grs. ; 
size 0°9375-1". From M. 2. 

(2) Coins with obverse and reverse legends. (PI. II, fig. 19). 

There is only one coin of this class, which I have not been able to 
identify in Hillier's article. I read the obverse legend Li-yung-tung-pao 
or ‘Current money of the Li-yung period.’ The reverse bas only one 
symbol chen or ‘a bazar.’ In Hillier's article I find this symbol only on 
the reverses of certain coins of Yung-ming-wang and Chang-hin-chung 
(Nos. 254 and 259, pp. 136 and 139), who are said to be princes at the 
close of the Ming dynasty, ie., 1644 A.D. Weight 55 grs., size 09375". 


(c) Modern Coins. 


The total number of modern coins is 28. They fall into the 
following classes : 

(1) Coins with Chinese legends on both sides. Of these there 
are altogether 24, of the following reigns :— 

(a) With the obverse legend Kang-hi-tung-pao or * Current money 
of the Emperor Kang-hi, who reigned from 1661-1722 A.D. Of his 
reign there are two coins, with the same reverse legend of two words 
in Manchu characters pao feinen or ‘source of money, i.e., mint Peking. 
Weight 70 and 50 grs. ; size 1:0625" and 0:875”. Plate LI, 20. 

(b) With the obverse legend .A'ien-lung-tung-pao, or ` Current 
money of the Emperor K'ien-lung, who reigned 1735-1796 A.D. Of 


86 Compare ibidem, p. 99. Tho following period was Tai-Kuen 1107-1111 A.D. 
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his reign there are 14 coins. The reverse has varying Mauchn legends 
of two words. Weight 44-70 grs., size 0:'875-1”. Plate II, 21. 

(c) With the obverse legend Hien-fung-tchung-pao, o, * Weight- 
money of the Emperor Hien-fung, or Hien-fung-yuen-pao, ie., * Princi- 
pal money of Hien-fung, who reigned from 1850-1861 A.D. Of his 
reign there are eight coins. One is of bronze, very large, and has a tri- 
lingual reverse legend, in Chinese (above and below the hole) tung 100 
or ‘value 100 cash,’ in Persian (to the right) %94 or (mint) * Yár- 
kand, and in Manchu (to the left), see Plate II, 30. The other seven 
coins are of brass, of two different sizes, and with a bi-lingual reverse 
legend. The larger one (Plate III, 5) has in Chinese (above and 
below) fung 15 or * value 15 cash, the smaller ones have tung 10 or 
‘value 10 cash.” In addition all seven coins have a Manchu legend 
(right and left). (Plate II, 22). 


Very large, 1 specimen ; size 20826"; weight 576 grs. 
large, 1 m ee Gy | a ee 351 gra. 
small, 6 2 . Geer SA P. 76-118 grs. 


(2) Coins with Persian legends on both sides. There is one coin 
of this kind, of copper. Plate II, No. 23. It is made in the Chinese 
fashion, but is probably a coin struck during one of the more recent 
periods of Muhammadan independence of Kashghar. The legend is 
not fully read. 


Obverse. Reverse. 
Geen : 
WIE ouas vele Ox Lea ( SBL 519) vn 


The reverse (over saltanat) apparently bears the date 1283 H., 
nearly obliterated, which would be 1866-1867 A.D., or the second year 
of Yaqüb Beg's revolt, and with which the number 2 on the obverse 
would agree. Küjà, which is quite distinct, may be intended for küchà 
(Kuchar), but the words in brackets are uncertain; and I am unable, 
with the means at my command, to identify the ruler's name recorded 
on the obverse. Weight 48 gra: size Linch. From M. 2. 

(3) Coins or Tokens with a Chinese legend on one side only. 
There are three of these pieces which are perhaps rather tokens than 
coins. I can obtain no information on them. They are shown on 
Plate II, fig. 25. They first bears the symbol for tsien or 1000; the 
two other symbols I do not know. They are of bronze, and weigh 
89:5, 80°5 and 108°5 grs. ; size 0'83”. From M. 2. 


81 Beo Dr. Bellew in Sir T. D. Forsyth's Report of a Mission to Yarkand in 1887, 
pp. 208-218, 
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III. Scvrno-BacrhiAN. 


With the exception of two doubtful specimens, probably all the 
coins of this class, numbering 36, have come from Western Turkestan 
(Samarkand, Tashkend, ete.). They belong to G. 4, and were briefly 
reported on by mein my#letter to the Under-Secretary, Government 
of India, Department of Revenue and Agriculture, dated the 20th 
November, 1897. The two exceptions belonged either to M. 2 or M, 6, 
aud come from one of the buried sites lying to the north of Khotau. 


(a) Imitations of Bactrian Coins. 


There are seven of these; all silver tetradrachms. They imitate 
the coins of Euthydemus and Heliocles. The former reigned in Bactria 
about 210-190 B.C.; the latter, who appears to have belonged to a rival 
family, about 160-120 B.C. During the reign of the former, Saka 
tribes occupied the Northern provinces of the Bactrian empire between 
the Oxus and Yaxartes. During the reign of the latter, the Sakas, 
being driven out by Kushan (or Yue-chi) tribes, occupied Bactria 
south of the Oxus.* Their chieftains imitated the coins of their con- 
temporary Bactrian rulers. "These coins can be easily recognized by 
their degradation, both in point of design and of weight. 

The best of the seven coins are two in imitation of Heliocles, of 
his well-known type: Bust of King on obverse, and Standing Zens on 
reverse, as in the British Museum Catalogue, plate vii, fig.2. One, which 
weighs 231 grains (full weight 264), measures 1:25", and is fairly good 
in design (with ringlet for omikron), though much worn, may possibly 
be a genuine coin of Heliocles. It has the monogram of Brit. Mus. 
Cat., No. 4 (p. 21). The other weighs only 219 grains (size 1°25"), 
and, as the semi-barbarous reverse shows, is clearly a Saka imitation : 
but the curiosity of it is, that while it has an imitated Heliocles 
reverse, it has retained an apparently genuine Eukratides obverse; 
see Plate III, 10.  Eukratides (c. 190-160 B.C.) was the predecessor, 
and perhaps father, of Heliocles. The imitated Heliocles reverse is 
very fairly done, it has the full Greek legend, but with a dot for 
omikron, and a rather rude figure of Zeus. Its monogram is PW. Both 
this and the first-mentioned coin must be early imitations, and may be 
referred to about 150 B.C, 

The remaining five coins are imitations of Euthydemus, of his 
well-known type with Head of King on obverse, and Sitting Heracle 


83 See the ontlines of Bactrian history iu the Introduction to the British Museum 
Cataloguo, pp. xviii, ff. 
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on reverse, with club resting on his knee. One of them, which is the 
heaviest, weighing 170 grains and measuring 1", has the king's portrait 
as shown iu Brit. Mus, Cat., pl. ii, fig. 1—4, It had also an entirely Greek 
legend, which, however, is almost totally obliterated. The other four 
coins, which ouly weigh from 155 to 144 grains, show the king's face 
as portrayed in Brit. Mus. Cat., pl. i, fig. 411, (also Ariana Antigua, 
pl. i, figs. 2-4, and Rapson's Indian Coins, pl. i, fig. 18, in the Indo- 
Aryan Encyclopedia). Both types of face, however, are very fairly 
imitated, see Plate I, Nos. 2 and 3. One of the four coins, which weighs 
144 grains (size 1"), had au entirely Greek legend, now badly effaced; 
but sufficient traces remain to show that it bad the name of Heliokles 
struck over that of Euthydemus. The two names were not struck 
accurately in the same line, consequently M (of Euthydemus) is still 
seen slightly projecting over the line of Heliokles, of which latter 
name K is fully, and Al partially recognizable; as No, 8. 
shown in the annexed woodcut; see Plate III, 11. 


The other three coins are bilingual, having the “eagle 
king's name in native Bactrian letters, while the 


title in Greek characters is seen in its usual place to the right, 
or behind the back, of the Sitting Heracles; see Plate T, Nos. 2-4, 
Of the Greek title BAZIAEOZ only the three letters E|2> or SI 
(ie. with inverted A) together with traces of A before and E after 
them are clearly legible.9 Coins of this description, that is, with 
the title to ihe right and the name in Bactrian letters to the 
left of Heracles, appear to have been found previously. Two such 
coins, from the collection of General Fox (if I understand the 
account correctly) are described by Mr. Thomas in his edition of 
Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, vol. I, p. 32. But, so far as I know, 
none of them has ever been figured. Similar coins, but with the 
Greek and Bactrian legends transposed, that is, the title in Bactrian 
and the name (Euthydemus) in Greek, have been published. One, in 
rather good preservation, has been figured by Sir A. Cunningham in 
the Numismatic Chronicle, vol. LX (1889), pl. xiii, (also in Rapson's 
Indian Coins, pl. i, 19). Another series of similar coins has the whole 
legend in Bactrian characters, see Numismatic Chronicle, vol. IX., 
pl. xiii, 6, also Ariana Antiqua, pl. i, 9, 10, Indian Antiquities, pl. ii, 6. 
It is probable that, as Sir A. Cunningham says (Num. Chron., vol, IX, 
p. 307), the oldest imitations are those with Greek legends only, next 
come those with mixed legends of rude Greek and Bactrian letters, ` 
the latest are those with Bactrian characters only. In the second class, 


$^ On tho photographic platos they aro not so distinct aa on the original, 
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I suppose, those coins which preserve the Greek fashion of arranging 
the legends, and show the title on the right in Greek, and the name on 
the left in Bactrian, may be considered to be older than those which 
show the mixed legends in the reversed position, í.e., the name in Greek 
on the left, and a Bactrian legend on the right, the latter also being 
a name. Accordingly the bilingual coins of the present series may be 
referred to about 130 B.C. It would also seem, if Dr. Gardner's theory 
of the change of standard is correct (see Brit. Mus. Cat, Introd., 
pp. lxvii, Ixviii), that these coins are didrachms of the Persian standard 
(full weight 160-170 grains), such as began to be minted in Heliocles' 
reign, 

Seeing that the Bactrian legend 9 on our coins takes the place of the 
Greek name, it seems reasonable to assume that, like the latter, it runs 
parallel to the Greek title and must be read from the outside of the 
coin. This assumption is certainly supported by the general appearance 
of the characters, which, after the Semitic fashion must be read from 
the right to the left. They are shown in the subjoined woodent. 


No. 9. 


165 #3 ? 


(1) prt H Pinte I, No. 2. W. 155 grs. 
(2) 1^ Q4 do. No. 3. W. 148 grs. 
wii? ? Hj 


(3) 1:5. 15 3 do. No. 4. w. 145 gre. 
| NI 


The third, fourth and fifth letters of No 1 legend have a distinct 
resemblance to the Khardsthi letters ja, a and ka; and at first I was 
disposed to take tlie second letter as a crude Kharosthi ra, and to read 
the whole as a mutilation of (ati)raja Aka(thukleyasa). | But the 


40 In order to prevent any misunderstanding I may explain that I uso the term 
Bactrian in the definite sense of referring to Bactrin proper, and the immediately 
adjacent northern provinces of what was once the Bactrian Kingdom. What I 
wish to suggest (the suggestion only to be taken for what it may be worth) is that 
corresponding to the modified Aramaean script current to the South of the Paro- 
pamisus and known as Kharosthi, there may have been another modified and allied 
Aramacan script current to the north of that range, of which the letters on the 
coins in question may be witnesses, This suggestion refers only to tho script 
whether tho language hidden in the legends of the coins was a species of old 
Turki or old Iranian is a point on which I hazard no opinion. For a similar 
suggestion, if I understand it rightly, soe Isaac Taylor's The Alphabet, Vol H, 
pp. 232, 233. 
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remaining signs do not suggest Kharósthi letters. The fifth letter of 
Nos. 2 and 3 suggests the Kharósthi ë; but on the whole the three 
legends suggest themselves ns identical; for the first three letters in 
all are clearly the same ; so are most probably the sixth and seventh ; 
and the fifth letter of Nos. 2 and 3 may be only a badly drawn form 
of the corresponding letter in No. 1. The only apparent difference 
between tho three legends is, that the fourth letter of No. 1 is wanting 
in Nos. 2 and 3. Iam not able to decipher the legend ; but considering 
the juxtaposition with the other coins of Euthydemus and Eukratides 
which bear the name of Heliocles, I would like to suggest that the 
Bactrian lezond might also contain that name, The alphabet current in 
Bactria must have been ono of the very early modifications of the 
Aramacan, similar to the ancient Pahlavi and Kbharosthi. The first and 
fifth letters are very like the Pahlavi A and the Kharosthi & respectively. 
The second letter resembles the Kharosthi |. The third and fourth 
letters resemble the Pahlavi aleph and vau respectively, and together 
might have been used to express the vowel o. In Nos. 2 and 3 the 
fourth character is omitted; and the third might also be taken to 
represent the Aramaean ‘ayin aud to express the vowel o. Anyhow 
the initial four or five characters may easily be interpreted to represent 
h-l-o-k, the initial portion of the name Heliok(les). It is more difficult 
to fit-in the remainder, unless we may assume that the name was 
pronounced with r instead of J, as in its Indian form Heliyakreya. In 
that case the-sixth letter is r, in its form closely resembling the corres- 
ponding Pahlavi and Kharosthi characters. The seventh letter appears 
to be mutilated, and there may have been an eighth; but I do not know 
what the genitive inflection of the local Bactrian or Scythian dialect may 
have been in those days. Thus the characters may represent the letters 
h-l-o-k-r, which would well enough make up the name of Heliokles. 


(b) Coins of Hyrkoles. 


There are twenty-six coins of Hyrkodes, nbout 110 B.C., silver obols ; 
mostly of the two well-known types, with Head of King on obverse, and 
either Standing Figure (17 specimens), or Head of Horse (7 spec.) on 
reverse, ns shown in Brit. Mus. Cat, pl. xxiv, 10 (10 speo.), ibidem, 
pl. xxiv, 11 (7 spec.), and ibíd., pl. xxiv, 12 (7 spec.). But thero are 
two obols, one being ^» new variety of the well-known type, the other 
an entirely new type. The new variety (see Plate IIT, No. 8) shows on 
the reverse the Standing Figure holding a spear in his left hand, while 
the usual variety shows the spear in his right hand. Weight 13 grs. ; 
sizo 0:5", The new type (see Plate III, No. 9) shows the usual Head 
of King on the obverse, but tho reverse hasa standing figure to tho 
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right, apparently Nike standing on a scroll (cloud ?) with traces of a 
Greek legend. The King's head is distinctive for this coin. Size 
0:5625”. Weight 17 grs. 


(c) Coin of Azes. 


There is one coin of Azes, c. 30 B.C., silver; nearly the entire 
legends of both sides clipped away; of the well-known type with 
mounted King on obverse, and Zeus holding Nike on reverse; ap- 
parently in every respect (incl. of monograms) the same as Brit. Mus. 
Cat., No. 32, p. 75. Weight 36 grs., size 0:5625”. 


(d) Uncertain Coins. 


These are two copper coins, from the neighbourhood of Khotan; 
apparently Indo-Bactrian, but too much worn to permit of identification. 
One is a small round coin, measuring 4 inch, weighing 18:5 grs, and 
showing on one side traces of a bull's head facing (F), within an irregular 
square, enclosed within a marginal circle of dots, without any legend: 
the other side is entirely indistinguishable. "The only, hitherto known, 
Indo-Bactrian coins with a bull's hend facing, so far as I know, are two 
square copper coins of Menander, in Brit. Mus. Cat., No. 66, p. 49 and 
No. 4, p. 169 (pls. xii, 5 and xxxi, 10). The other is a small, apparently 
square coin, measuring § of an inch, weighing 11 grs., and showing on 
one side traces of a conventional stänn (?) surrounded by an illegible 
legend: the other side is quite indistinguishable. The only, hitherto 
known, coin with a stüpa, I believe, is a square copper one of Agathocles, 
in Brit. Mus. Cat., No. 15, p. 12 (pl. iv, 10). 


IV. Iswpo-SCYTHIAN CoiNs. 


The coins of this class number 10, and belong to two distinct 
periods, an earlier from about 50-130 A.D., and a later from about 
490-570 A.D. 


(a) Early. 


These coins, numbering 9, were found in the collections M. 2, M. 3, 
M. 6, G. 10,and T. 1l. They came from the Khotan country, and their 
condition shows that they have been dug out from ancient sites. 

(1) Kadphises II, c. 50 A.D., two coins, copper; obv, and rev. 
designs just discernible, legends quite obliterated; type (obv. King 
Standing; rev. Giva nud Bull) as shown in British Museum Catalogue, 
pl. xxv, No. 12. Size 10". Weight 240, 5 and 1815 gra. 

(2) Kanerkes, c. 78-110 A.D., six coins, copper, of twc different 
sizes; allin very poor condition, 
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(a) fonr coins; obv: King standing to right, rev. figure standing 
to right, its postare resembling MIOPO or MAO or AGOPO ; there 
are only faint traces recognizable; on one obverse nlso traces of the 
Greek legend. Two weigh 54 grs, one 64, and ono 46 grs, but 
a piece of the last is broken off its edge. Size of all, 0:7”. 

(b) two coins; size 05"; weight 31:5 and 20:5; one reverse shows 
figure and legend MAO ; the other shows traces, apparently of OADO 
(figure stepping to right, with both arms uplifted). 

(3) Hoerkes, c. 110-130 A.D., one coin, copper, in poor condition ; 
size 0'875”; weight 78:0 grs., obv. King standing to right; rov. faint 
traces of Civa and Bull to left. 


(h) Late. 


(1) Toramüna, c. 495-510 A.D., one coin, copper, indifferent con- 
dition. See Cunninghnm's Coins of Mediæval India, p. 42, pl. iii, 1, 2. 
Size 10". Weight 830 grs. 


V. SassANIAN Corns. 
(c. 458-484 A.D.). 


There are seven (or six) of these, all apparently of Firüz II (458—454 
A.D.) Plate I, Nos. 5 and 19. They belong to M.2. They are of 
some mixed metal, and inextricably baked togethor in two clumps, one 
consisting of three and the other, apparently of fonr coins, weighing 
192:5 and 205:6 grs. respectively, and measuring 1:125". 


VI. Mepievat Hixpv Corns. 
(c. 900-1100 A.D.). 
These coins number 8, and belong to the following two classes, 
(a) Mahürüjas of Kashmir. 


The Kashmir coins number 6, They belong to M, 6, and were pro- 
cured from Khotan, probably found in its Bazars, and not in sand-buried 
sites, They nre similarly still found in Kashmir and India. There 
has always been commercial intercourse between Khotan and Kashmir. 

(1) A very early coin, but unknown. No legend on obverse, one 
aksara, illegible, on reverse. 

(2) Sugandha, e. 924-926 A.D., one coin, copper. As in Journal, 
As. Soc. Beng., vol. XLVIII (1879), p. 281, pl. xi, No. 4. 

(3) Dikssma Gupta, c. 971-979 A.D., one coin, copper. Asin 
ibid., pl. xi, No. 6. 

(4) Diddà, c. 1001-1024 A.D., one coin, copper. As in ibid., 
pl. xi, No. 11. 
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(5) Harga, e 1062-1072 A.D., two coins, copper. As in ibid., 
pl. xii, No. 15. 


(b) Brihman Kings of Kabul. 


Samanta Deva, about 926-940 A.D.; 2 coins, silver; of the so- 
called * Bull and Horseman” type, as in Prinsep's Indian Antiquities 


(ed. Thomas), Vol. I, Plate XX V, 3, 4, 5; weight 46 and 44 grs. ; size 
0'7 and 0:625". From G. 4. 


VII. Meprevat MuHAMMADAN Coins. 
(c. 800-1585 A.D.). 


The total of these coins is 127. Many of them, as will be noticed 
under the several coins, belong to G. 4, and were obtained in Western 
Turkestan. Of the others, belonging to M. 2, M. 6, many were found 
in tho Takla Makan desert; but it is probable that the more modern 
ones were procured in Khotan itself and its bazars. 

These coins belong to very different classes and ages. In the 
following list they are arranged in chronological order. 


(a) ‘Abbasi Khalifahs. 


. Ar-Rashid; 1 coin, silver, like British Museum Catalogue, Vol. I, 
Plate V, No. 224 (p. 83); with a loop for suspension; mint Madina- 
tu-l-Islim, date 192 H. (=807 A.D.): weight 47:5 grs., size 0:83”. 
Belongs to G. 4. 


(b) Khüns of Turkistün. 


(1) Yilik Khan; 3 coins, silver, like Br. Mus. Cat., Vol, IT, Plate V, 
No. 433 (p. 121); two of mint Samarqand,*! dates 397 and 39[8] H, 
(=1006 and 1007 A.D.), weight 35:5 and 42 grs., size 0:9375” and 
1:03125"; one of mint Sarraqustah, date 394 H. ( — 1003 A.D.) weight 
38 era, size 0:9375”, see Plate I, fig. 21. The latter as well as one of 
the Samarqand coins have on the reverse area Alt above and Jl» below 
the central legend, but nothing corresponding on the obverse, while 
the other Samarqand coin has Al and «on the reverse and (9L or b 
on the obverse. From M. 2. 

Yilik Kbàn, a chief of the Uighurs, is also known as Satüq Bughrà 
Khan. He lived from 333-429 H. (2944-1037 A.D.), to the age of 
96 years. He was the founder of a very extensive, but short-lived 
empire of the Uighurs, with a capital at Kashghar. See Dr. Bellew 
in Sir T. D. Forsyth's Report of a Mission to Yarkand in 1873, pp. 125, 


41 On one of them apparently spelled. Samarkand, 
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126 (also 121, 130), and Shaw's Grammar of th» Language of Eastern 
Turkistün, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1877, 
p. 334. 
(2) Muhammad Arslin Khan; 14 coins; all copper; not in the 
British Musewm Catalogue; date and perhaps mint were in the marginal 
legend, which is almost entirely clipped off in all specimens. They are 
from M. 2, M. 3, M. 9 and G. 10. There are three varieties, as * 


follows :— 
First Variety. (Plates T, 22 and IIT, 15). 
Six coins. Weight 105°5-62°5; size 0'9”. 


Obverse. Reverse. 
Single-lined area. Single-lined area. 
yi al y aL 48 
tay AU age, 
Usb SG ei 
w =” =, 


Both margins cut away. 
Second Variety. 
Three coins. Weight 81-925 grs.; size 0'9”. 


Obverse. Reverse. 
Single-lined area. Single-lined area. 
yi ay) y aut; 
— Alt vata) 
au) Jom = eL 
Ww w= 
Margins cut away; but in ono case &» still visible. 
Third Variety. (Plate I, 24). ^ 
Five coins. Weight 116:5-71:5 gra., size 0'9”. 
Obrerse. Reverse. : 
Area within two single-lined Area do. 
circles, with dots between. alls 
Legend as in the ost} 
first variety. Aa dom” 
- w uli I 
No marginal legends. 
$3 In most cawes spelled all. -$ 
^ 
(EI 2 s 
I a ° 








š (Qu Ce Sa 
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Muhammad Arslan Kbün was a son of ‘AIA Nir Kbānim, a 
daughter of Satüq Bughri (or Yilik) Khan and wife of Toq Baba 
Khan; he succeeded in or about 441 H. (=1049 A.D.) his uncles 
Hasan Bughrá, Husain Bughrá, and Yüsuf Qadir who reigned, in the 
aggregate, twelve years. Both Hasan and Husain, as well as Mubam- 
mad Arslin’s half-brother Sayyid ‘Ali Arslan Kbán were “ martyred" 
in battle against the “infidel” Buddhists of Khotan. Sre Bellew, 
ibidem, pp. 126-129 and Shaw, ibidem, pp. 334, 335, 339. The term 
Al-mustanjid-billah means * Seeker of help from God.' 


(c) Ghori Sultans. 


Muhammad bin Sam; 2 coins; mixed silver; like British Museum 
Catalogue (Sultāns of Delhi), Plate I, No. 12, (p. 9), also No. 10 in 
Thomas’ Ohronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi; of the “ Ball and 
Horseman” type; date circa 1195 A.D.; weight 45:5 aud 53 grs, size 
0:625". From G. 4. 


(d)  Urtugis of Marrdin, 


'Aláu-d-din Kaiqobüd ; 1 coin, copper; like British Museum Cata- 
lague, Vol. III, Plate IX, No. 474 (p. 169, under Náüsiru d-din's coins); 
mint lost, date 630 H. (21232 A.D.) with ¿XD aie on the left of the 
central legend of reverse; weight 135'5 grs., size 1:16” Plate I, fig. 
20. M.2(?). 

This species of coin seems to have been imitated in making orna- 
mental plaques, and guards for binding block-prints ; see below General 
Remarks on Block-prints and Plate IV, figs. 2 and 3. 


(e) Khdns of the Golden Horde. 


(1) Jani Beg Kbün; 2 coins, silver; like Br. Mus. Cat., Vol. VI, 
Plate VII, No. 388 (p. 133); mint Khwarizm, date 743 H. (=1342 
A.D.) ; weight 28:5 grs., size 06". From G. 4. 

(2) Bardi Beg Khan; 1 coin, silver; like ibidem, No. 413 (p. 146) 
mint Kbwürizm, date 760 H. (—1358 A.D.); weight 30°5 grs., size 
0'6”. Plate I, fig. 29. 


(f) House of Timir. 


(1) Shih Rukh; 1 coin, silver; similar to Br. Mus. Cat, Vol, VIT, 
Plate II, No. 61 (p. 24), but adds dad at beginning of third line, as 
in No, 80 (p. 29) ; mint and date lost (reign 1404-1447 A D.) ; weight 
78 grs.; size 0'875”. Plate II, fig. 27, From G. 4. 

(2) Sultan Abmad (1467-1493 A.D.); 1 coin, silver; the same 
as ibidem, No. 61 (p. 24) of Shah Rukh, but counter-struck with a 
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six-foil die of Sultüán Abmad, as in ibidem, No. 117 (p. 42); mint 
obliterated by counter-struck die, date 828 H. (—1424 A.D.) ; weight 
77:5 era, size 0:875". Plate I, fig. 25. From G. A 


(g) Sultans of Kashmir. 


(1) Zainu-l-Abidin, 1417-1467 A.D., one coin, copper. Like 
Journal, As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XLVIII (1879), p. 284, pl. xiii, No. 2 

(2) Haidar Shah, 1467-1489 A.D., one coin, copper ; date illegible. 
Like ibidem, pl. xiii, No. 5. 

(3) Hasan Shih, 1469-1481 A.D., one coin, copper ; double-struck 
on a coin of Haidar Shah ; date illegible. 

(4) Muhammad Shah, 1481-1537 A.D.; two coins, copper; dates 
illegible, Like ibid., pl. xiii, No. 7. 

(5) Fath Shah, 1483-1620 A.D., two coins, copper; dates ille- 
gible; one shows w=) 90 (between 919 and 926 H. or 1513 and 1520 
A.D.) Like ibid., pl. xiii, No. 8. 


(h) Unidentified, 


(1) Seven coins, copper; notin British Museum Catalogue; mint 
Küshghar, date 950 H. in words (— 1543 A. D.); weight 80:5-123 grs. ; 
size 0:9375-1:2", From M 2, Plate II, fig. 26a-d. 


Obverse. Reverse. 

Single-lined large circular Small central square, with 
area, within circle of semicircles upon the four 
dots. sides. 

gi wu In square either AAA alone 

: (264) or with another 
oeei unread word (262). 
A cael In semicircles , si (?) - Us (?) - Jos zé 

Two of the coins show a square counter-struck die (fig. 26d), with 


P on it, 
The two words after ‘ad! probably contain a name which I am 


unable to identify. At the time of the date of the coin several 
dynasties were contending for the possession of Kashghar, e.g. the 
Bukhara rulers, the Mongol Kbšns and the Doughlat Amirs. 

(2) Sulaimán Kbaqün (?); 52 coins, copper; not in the British 


Museum Catalogue; with neither mint nor date; weight 26-116 me coh 
Mum gs iei e From M. 2, M. — M» 6, 6, G. kt * 
as follows: P wi 


G.10. Two Së rieti 





à 
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First Variety. 
37 coins. Plate I, figs. 32-35. 


Obverse. Reverse, 
Within two concentric circles Octagonal area within a 
with dots between them. circle, with fleur de lye 
yi aly y in the segments. 
tay all) & (sic) 
aj cb, y AA 
Jp) Ae"? > (P) eel. 
aly cians (?) 
"mr 


Second Variety. 
15 coins. Plate I, fig. 31. 


Obverse. Reverse, 
The same as Area as on obr. 
lst var. Legend as on Ist variety. 


(3) Masa'üd (?); 17 coins, copper; not in British Museum Cata- 
logue; mint and date lost with margin; weight 34-92 grs, average 
70 grs,; size 0:0025-1:25". From M.2,G.7. Plate II, fig. 26 and 30. 


Obverse. 2 Reverse. 

Area in double-lined circle. Area in double-lined circle. 
yi «i y > we (?) 

— al! Samo 

aUi Joe; aJ isi (?) 
Inscribed margin nearly Margin, inscribed with date, 

J obliterated, only pAb)... NE nearly obliterated, apparent- 
visible. ly 977 in words. 


(4) Six coins; copper; similar to No. 2. Not read. 

(5) Ten coins; copper, of 8 different kinds; unread; five of them 
shown iu Plates I, 7 and 23, II, 24, III, 13 and 14. Two from G. 4. 

(6) Two coins; silver; in very indifferent condition; unread; 
apparently Mongol issues. Weight 30 and 21 grs., size 0'9” and 0-83", 
From M. 2. 

(7) One coin; gold; mint and date lost with margin; weight 75 
grs.; size O83". Plate HI, 16. 

J; n) 
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Obverse. Reverse. 
Circular area. Circular area. 
yi al) y yi al y 
Yom y al) oe aly 
a) chu y aU dai 


Inscribed margin, almost Margin inscribed with date, 
entirely obliterated and almost entirely obliterated, 
illegible. only is visible. 

(i) Line of Shaibün. 

Iskandar; l coin, silver, with a loop for suspension; apparently 

similar to British Museum Catalogue, Vol. VII, Nos. 135 and 145; mint 


and date obliterated (reign 1660-1683 A.D.) ; weight 62 grs., size 1:25". 
Plate III, 12, 


Obverse. Reverse. 
Square area. Eight-foil area 
alı Yi J y with two five-rayed stars. 
—— tz wis 
Aly py „elg fal 
eh Š 


Margin nearly obliterated, only 
qae [ zelt ] at bottom visible. 


Margin entirely“obliterated. 


VIII. Mopers Topert Corns. 
(18th and 19th centuries), 
There are altogether 18 of these coins which fall into the following 
three classes. 
(a) Khans of Khogand. 
Apparently Shah Rukh lI; 1 coin, copper; mint Khoqand ; date 
lost, but should be 1184 H. (=1770 A.D.); not in British Musewm Cata- 
logue; weight 58 grs. ; size 0°66". Plate I, fig. 28. 





Obverse, : 
Donble-lined square area 
across another double- 
lined square, surround- 
ed by arabesques. 
eo 


Reverse. i 
Single-lined =, small 
cirular area within 
brond ornamental 
margin. 
3> 
aij 
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(b) Atalig of Kashghar. 
Yaqüb Beg; 3 coins, copper; not in British Museum Catalogue ; 
mint Küshghar; date 1293 H. (1876 A;D.); weight 51-58 era, size 
0'625", Plate I, fig. 27. 


Obverse. Reverse. 
wi wi is 
(rar or (tr? E 
— ae wre 
r 


A9 Ji 2 54i 
Both areas within a double-lined circle, surrounded by a circle of dots. 
(c) Coins of Yargand. 

There are 14 of these coins. They are heart-shaped, and their 
legends are counter-sunk, There are three varieties, differing by the 
obverse legends; the reverse legend of all (see PI. II, 28, first figure on 
the left) is — or mint Yarqand (or possibly 5b Yárkand). 
There is no date. Weight 107—132 grs.; size 0'75 X0 5625", The 
obverse legends have not been read; two of them are shown in Plate II, 
28; the third in Plate IIT, 17. One of them (Pl. II, 28, on extreme 
right) is, by Munshi Ahmad Din, doubtfully read wl Uyi, This 
particular variety is the commonest. From M. 2, 3, 6,9; G. 7, 10. 


IX. Mopers Inpian Corns, 


The total of these coins is 59. They are of a very great variety, 
as follows. 

(a) British Coins. 

(1) East India Company; Sumatra; 1 coin, copper; obv. Cock; 
rev. native legend, with date 1247 H. ( =1831 A.D.). Seo Indian Museum 
Catalogue, No. 12083, in Vol. 1I, p. 133. 

(2) One Ae Anna piece of 1889. Copper. Obverse: Victoria 
Empress. 

(b) Native States. 

(1) Bhüj ; 1 coin, copper; weight 52 era, size 0:6". Obv. in Nagari, 
round margin, Cri Khegar-ji Mirjà Mahürüo, in centre trident, with 1933 
(Samvat) below it ( —1882 A.D.). Rev., in Persian, zarb Bhuj, Victoria 
Quisar-i-Hind, in centre sanah 1882 ( A.D.), with Rájpüt dagger below 
it. Plate II, fig. 31. 

(2) Bhopal; 1 coin, copper, 1 anna; mint Bhopal; date 1277 H. 
(21860 A.D.). See Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LAVI, 
p. 270, Pl, X XXIII, fig. 57. 
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(3) Orchá; 1 coin; silver; 1 Rupee; mint Ürchá ; date 1211 H. 
(71798 A.D.) See Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol LXVI, 
p. 267, Plate XXXII, fig. 29. 

(4) Sikh State; 10 coins, of different varieties, all copper: 

(a) 2 coins; obv., star; rev. legend, date 1894 Samrat 
(21838 A.D.); mint-mark, leaf, Plate II, fig. 29. 
As in Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. L, Plate IX, 
68 (p. 90). 

(b) 2 coins; obv., mint Amritsar, with mark of leaf; rev., 
Gurmukhi legend, and mark of sword. 

(c) 1 coin; with mint-mark of leaf on reverse; as in ibidem, 
Plate VIII, 53, but in very indifferent condition; weight 
122 grs, ; size O83". 

(d) 2 coins; legends in Persian characters; obv., mint-mark, 
leaf within | e of jalüs; rev., garb; but both mint and date 
lost; weight 188 and 86:5 grs. ; size 0:916" and 0°75”. 

(e) 1 coin, with Gurmukhi legends, similar to ibidem, Plate 
VII, 52. Weight 1595 grs. ; size 0-916”. 

(f) 2 coins; obv., mint-mark leaf, and mint on one kA:fah 
Kashmir, on the other Jamms$ ; rev., legend Nanak Shah 
with a leaf-ornament; weight 209°5 aud 1215 grs.; 
size 0 9" and 0'8”. 

(5) Nepal; 1 coin; a modern paisü of the present reign; date 
illegible. 

(6) Jammü; 1 coin; weight 90 grs, size 07"; obv., Nügari 
legend; rev., Persian legend with date 1937 Sam. ( = 1880 A.D. ). 

(7) Kashmir; 6 coins of two sizes, all extensively clipped, with 
Nügari on obverse and Persian on reverse, aud leaf and sword as 
mint-marks : 

(a) large, 1 coin, size 075"; weight 845 grs.; date 194* 
Sam. (—188* A.D.). 

(b) small, 5 coins; size 06-07"; weight 47-48 grs.; dates 
1938, 1939, 1941 Sam. (215882, 1883, 1885 A.D. ). 

(8) Afghan; 6 coins, of different varieties; all copper: 

(a) 3 coins, of Timür &bāh Daurrüni, ordinary Persian 
legends on both sides; obv., name and regnal year 12; 
rev., mint Kashmir, date 118* H. ( 177* A.D.) ; weight 
230-278 grs.; size 0'8-0:9375". 

(b) 2 coins; apparently also of Timür Shah, but name lost, 
date of one 1165 H; rev., of one garb Kashmir, of the 
grs.; size 075” and 0:625", but much clipped. 
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(c) 1 coin, ascription uncertain; obv., curved sword in orna- 
mental ellipse; rev., garb Kashmir sanah 2 (P); weight 
BÓ gra.; size 09”, 

(9) Unidentified coins : 

(a) large; 6 copper; 3 square, 3 round; with most fragment- 
ary legends; weight 169°5-83 grs. ; size 07-066”. 

(b) small; 24 copper, all round, with most fragmentary 

: legends; weight 40'5—4 grs. ; size 0:333-0:5625", 


X. Moppen! Eveorgran. 


A Russian copper coin; got from the house of a Khotan merchant ; 
obv., Imperial arms, rev. Imperial monogram within laurel crown, and 
date 1758 A.D. ; weight 802 grs., size 1:66". Plate II, fig. 32. 


X. Sears, I*TAGLIOS, Camtos, ETC, 
( Plate III.) 


The total number of these objects in the collection is sixty-five. 
They are of a great variety, in point of material, size, shape, form, and 
engravement. "There are also ten unfinished pieces (all of stone) which 
had clearly been cut to make seals, but which bear no engraving of any 
kind. Most of these objects come from the Takla Makan desert, and 
belong to M. 2, M. 3, M. 4, M. 6, M. 9, G. 7 and G. 10. A few, belong- 
ing to G. 4, come from Western Turkestan. 

With regard to material, there are of 

brass or copper, bronze ... .. 37 specimens, 
stone or glass, or ivory ... ee AD 7 ` 


Total oe 6S * 


In size, they vary very widely ; from 1: 25" to 025" (PI. II, fig. 21) 


in length. 
In shape, there are the following varieties :— 
Square or nearly so .. 22 specimens 
Oblong d ven 9 e (PL III, 19, 23, 39) 
Triangular epg seared = (P1. HI, 68) 
Quaterfoil een ias v » (PL HI, 71) 
Round or nearly so ven 23 d 
Elliptical - s» 14 i 
Fanciful wes "E " (PL TI, 80) 


Total er 66 (ky 
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With regard to form, among tlie seals there are three made in the 
form of the ordinary signet-ring, to be worn on the finger. One of 
them is complete (P1. HI, 27 and Pl. XIX, 3); in the case of the other, 
two portions of the ring are missing. All three are of brass, and belong 
to M. 2. There are also five pieces, all of stone, which are cut in the 
form of a signet-ring, but their ring-portion is solid, with a hole drilled 
through it, in order to be worn on a string (Plate III, 62 and 
Plate XIX, 2). All these solid rings belong to G. 4, and probably came 
from Western Turkestan. The usual form of the senl, however, is a 
thin, flat plate, to the back of which is attached a small perforated peg 
for the passage of the string ou which it is worn (Plate XIX, 4). All 
the seals of this kind are from the Takla Makau desert. "They nre 
also all of brass or copper, except one (PI. IIT, fig. 29) which is made of 
steatite. One seal, of bronze, is furnished with two flaps (P1. II], fig. 
22 and Pl. XIX, 6). 

Among the intaglios, there are two with a high, conical back 
(Plate IIl, 63 and Plate XIX, 7). They are both of glass, and came . 
from the Takla Makan desert. All the rest are flat pieces of stone or 

* glass, of the usual form, with a rounded or planed back. 

Two of the objects (Pl. III, 65 and 73 and Pl. XIX; 8) appear to 
have merely served as ornaments, as they are provided with the remains 
of what seems to have been a nail. 'lhese are from the Takla Makan. 

One object (Plate IIT, 23 and Plate XIX, 5) seems to be one of a 
set of dice used in divination. This, also, comes from tlie Tukla Makan 
desert. 

With reference to the matter engraved, it consists either of some 
writing, or some figure, mostly human or animal, or some ornamental 
design. Particulars, so far as definable, will be found in the following 
detailed description, "The figures on the Plate are all full size. 


Plate ILI, No. 18. Round intaglio of biack glass +** engraved with : 
Arabic characters, apparently ‘afiyat Nadir or ‘Success of Nádir." 
From G. 4. 


No.19. Oblong flat brass seal, with perforated peg ; face engraved 
with what looks like writing in Persian characters (,... od). From M. 2. a 
No. 20. Obverse and reverse of a square amulet, of ivory;** 
thickness }th of an inch, through which runs a fiue string-hole ; both 


43 For tho identifications marked * and + I am indobted to the kindnens of | 

Mr. C. L. Griesbach, C.LE., and Dr. Fritz von Nótling respectively, of the Geological f 

Survey of India. Mr. Griesbach informs mo (19th January, 1899), that " the stones | 

° might all have come from Badakshán or Bokhara. Lapis lazuli comes certainly 

from Badakshan, and spinel is found in Shignan ond other places on the upper HS 

I Oxun, also at Tagdallak cast of Kabul" ~ ; Xe 
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faces engraved with what looks like writing. From the Takla Makan; 
consignment unknown. 

No. 2]. Minute lozenge-shaped intaglio of bronze, engraved -with 
minute writing, apparently Arabic, unread. From G. LO. 

No. 22. Square bronze seal; back furnished with two flaps, ap- 
parently for fixing to a handle (Pl, XIX, 6); face engraved with what 
seems to be writing. From M. 3. 

No. 23. (Pl. X1X,5). An oblong piece of brass, with four equal 
sides measuring 4*; X4"; inches, the ends accordingly being th of an 
inch square; perforated right along its long axis, and bearing engrave- 
ments on all its four long sides, One side shows a dot; the side next 
to it has two strokes; these would seem to be intended for the numbers 
l and 2. On the other two sides one would expect the numeral signs 
for 3 and 4; and so they may be; but they are very indistinct, and, 
curiously enough, seem to suggest human standing figures: that on 
the third side being a long-robed woman with shield and spear; that 
on the fourth side, a man standing to the left before a fire altar, as on 
Kanishka's coins. But these resemblances may be deceptive, the 
engravements being excessively corroded. The piece is probably one 


of a set of dice, such as are still used in the present day for purposes. 


of divination. See the remarks below. 

No. 24. Elliptical intaglio; Grecian; engraved with nude figure 
of a man standing to front, with his wrists behind his back, bound to a 
pillar (Prometheus ?). 

No. 25. Elliptical intaglio; Indian; engraved with bust of a 
woman, showing ancient Indian fashion of hair-dress, 

No. 26. Elliptical intaglio; Grecian; engraved with seated 
draped figure of woman to left ; perhaps Tyche with cornucopim in left 
and sceptre in right hand. 

No. 24 to 26 were found *''near Khotan,” and are those “ three 
pieces of yellow crystal of an oval shape" mentioned on p. xxxii of the 
Introduction. Mr. Macartney only sent me impressions taken in sealing- 
wax. From these plaster-casts were made by me for the photographic 
plate. This acconnts for the want of clearness in the figures. 

No. 27. Elliptical signet-ring of brass. (Plate XIX, 3). Engrave- 
ment too much worn to be clearly recognised; apparently a woman 
seated to left on a wicker.stool From M. 2. 

No. 28. Obverse and reverse of a square amulet, made of serpen- 
tine *; thickness 3th of an inch, perforated with a string-hole. Obv., 
centaur to right, holding some object in each uplifted hand; below a 
four-rayed star, like x, Rev., lion to right, with open mouth threaten- 
ing a man in attitude of supplication before him; above tail three dots. 


From M. 3. 


` 
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No. 29. Round seal or button, of stentite *, with perforated pro- 
minence on back, engraved with rude radiate sun-face. From M. 3. 

No. 30. Round intaglio of red cornelian, engraved with the head 
of a woman. From G. 10. 

No. 31. Round intaglio of black glass+, engraved with the head 
of a man (Parthian ?). From G. 4. 

No. 32. Elliptical intaglio of red cornelian; Grecian; Pallas to 
right, in long robe and helmet with spear and shield. From G. 4, 

No. 33. Similar to No, 32. Apparently draped female figure to 
left. Original gone astray. 

No. 34. Square flat brass seal, with perforated peg, showing 
kneeling figure of a man to left, with uplifted right arm, before some 
small indistinct object (fire-worshiper?). From M. 2, found at 
Aq Sapil. 

No. 35. Square brass flat seal, with broken, perforated peg at 
back, engraved with two men, standing to front, but facing one 
another, both in the same attitude, left arm uplifted, right arm 
suspended From M. 2, found apparently in Kök Gumbaz., 

No, 36. Elliptical intaglio of very thin brown glass, convex, 
about one-half broken off and missing. Engravement, nude figure, 
apparently à monkey, with feathered helmet, holding up a branch in 
left hand. From G. 4. 

No. 37. Round intaglio, of blue glass*; showing draped 
(female?) figure, seated cross.legged to front, with uplifted arms, 
holding in left hand a wreath (or sunfP), in right hand a crescent. 
Posture similar to that of king or deity on Indo-Scythian and Gupta 
coins; compare Ariana Antiqua, Plate, xviii, 4, 5; British Museum 
Catalogue, Pl. xxix, 4. From M. 3. 

No. 38. Elliptical intaglio, of lapis lazuli *, showing head of a 
bird to right, wearing helmet or cap. From G. J0. 

No. 39. Oblong intaglio of sardonix *, very deep red, with whitish 
surface on the engraved side; showing nude dancing girl, wearing very 
heavy girdle and anklets, standing to right, and presenting some 
lengthy object in both forth-stretched hands, in posture similar to soldier 
presenting arms. From G. 10. 

No. 40. Round intaglio, of glass or obsidian,* showing a goat or 
long-horned gazelle, walking to right. From G. 10. 

No. 41. Square flat bronze seal, with perforated peg, showing a 
hare sitting to right. From M. 2. 

No, 42. Square flat brass seal, with perforated peg (broken), 
showing a crude calf, walking to left. Similar to No. 43. From M. 2, 
found at Aq Sapil. 
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No. 43. Round brass seal, with perforated peg, showing a sheep 
or goat walking to right. From M. 9. 

No. 44. Square brass signet-ring (portion of ring -missing), 
engraved with large-horned sheep (ovis Poli?) walking to left. From 
the Takla Makan desert; consignment unknown. 

No. 45. Round intaglio of blackish agate with whitish surface on 
tle engraved side (similar to No, 39), showing a deer running to right. 
From G. 10. 

No. 46. Round solid perforated seal-ring, of whitish agate,f 
showing a crudely made hare (?), running to right. From G. 4. 

No. 47. Round intaglio, of spinel*, showing a hare ruuning 
to right, From G. 10. 

No..48, Square flat brass seal, with perforated peg (broken), 
showing head of a bull en face. From M. 2, found at Aq Sapil. 

No. 49. Round intaglio, of sardonix *, very deep red, with whitish 
surface on the engraved side (similar to No. 39), showing a cow stand- 
ing to right, with suckling calf. From G. 10. 

No. 50. Round flat brass seal (much worn), with perforated 
peg (broken); showing a sheep, walking to left, very crude. From 
M. 6. 

No. 51. Round intaglio of red cornelian ; showing a horse, bridled 
and belted, jumping to left. From G. 4. | 

No 52. Round flat brass seal, with perforated peg, showing an 
elephant standing to left. From M. 2, found nt Aq Sapil. 

No. 53. Square flat brass seal, with perforated peg (broken), 
showing an elephant, walkiug to left, harnessed with drapings and 
carrying a Buddhist relic casket. From M. 2, found at Aq Sapil. 

No. 54. Elliptical solid perforated senal-ring, of whitish brown- 
veined agate +; showing Brahmani (humped) bull, stauding to right, 
within chaplet of astragals. From G. 4. 

No. 55. Round flat brass seal (much worn), with perforated peg 
( broken ), showing a lion, walking to left. From M. 2. 

No. 56. Round intaglio, of red cornelian, showing a lion walking 
to right. From G. 10. 

No. 57. Elliptical intaglio, of lapis lazuli *, showing Pegasus 
walking to right; two unread letters (Pallavi?) above bind-quarters. 
From M. 3. 

No. 58. Round brass senl (broken), with perforated peg, showing 
a goose walking to left. From M. 2. 2 

No. 59. Round solid perforated seal-ring, of whitish agate,t 

i arrot walking to right. From G. 4. 

TuS. 60. Square fiat brass seal, with perforated peg (broken) 


J. ik 10 
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showing a roaring lion, seated to right, similar to No. 61, but without 
raised paw. From G. 7. 

No, 61. Square flat brass seal, with perforated peg, showing a 
lion or cat sitting to right, with open mouth and uplifted left paw. From 
M. 2, found at Aq Sapil. Another, but smaller specimen, from G, 7, has 
the paw not uplifted, 

No. 62, Round solid perforated seal-ring, made of whitish ngate,+ 
showing a scorpion, walking to right, with raised sting. From G, 4. 

No. 63. (Pl. XIX, 7). Conical intaglio, of green glass (much 
corroded); engravement indistinct, apparently a locust, flying to right. 
From M. 4. 

No. 64. Round flat brass seal (broken and much corroded), with 
perforated peg, showing two birds (bulbul?) facing each other aud 
fighting. From M. 2, found at Aq Sapil. 

No.65. Round flat ornament of copper, with ring attached to rim, 
for wearing. In the centre, remains of a nail, showing that originally 
there was something attached to its back. From M. 9. 

No. 66. (Plate XIX, 8). Brass nail with round ornamental head, 
formed like a mushroom, 

No. 67. Hound flat brass seal, with perforated peg (broken), 
showing radiate sun-face, or perhaps wheel. 

No. 68. Triangular flat brass seal, with perforated peg, showing 
a scorpion, walking to right. From M. 6. 

No. 69. Elliptical intaglio of red cornelian, engraved with an 
uncertain design (pair of cymbals?) From G. 4. 

No. 70. Square flat brass seal, with perforated peg (broken), 
showing an ornamental design. From M. 6, 

No. 71. Quarterfoil flat brass seal, with perforated peg, and 
origiual piece of thread on which it was worn. Engraved with an 
ornamental design. From G. 10. Another specimen was in M. 2. 
See No. 79. 

No, 72. Square brass signet-ring (larger portion of ring missing), 
showing an ornamental design. From the Takla Makan; consignment 
unknown. 

No. 73. Round intaglio of whitish glass,t engraved on one side 
with the figure of two crossed swords or arrows, on the other, with some 
kiud of faintly incised writing. From G. 4. 

No. 74. Obverse and reverse of a round amulet, of serpentine ;* 
thickness, {th of an inch, perforated with a fine striug-hole. From 
the Takla Makan; consignment unknown. 

No. 75. Elliptical solid perforated seal-ring, of Bowenite,t 
engraved with fire-altar, as on Sassanide coins, From G. 4. 
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; No. 76. Square flat senl of brass, with perforated peg, engraved 
with an orunmental design. From M. 2, found at Aq Sapil. 

No. 77. Square flat seal of copper, bearing four square ornamental 
designs, two of them being different forms of the Svastika. From M. 6. 
( No. 78. Sqnare flat copper seal, with perforated peg, engraved with 

an ornamental design. From M. 6. 

No. 79. Square flat seal of brass, with perforated peg, engraved 
with an ornamental quaterfoil design. From M. 2, found at Aq Sapil. 
Another specimen, of the same size, was in M. 9. See No, 71. 

No. 80. Fiat copper seal, cousisting of a square surmounted with 
a tridental crown, aud fauruished with a perforated peg. Bearing 
ornamental designs, that on the square being the same as on No. 79. 
From M. 6. 

No. 81. (Plate XIX, 11). Hlliptical iutaglio, perhaps of felsite * ; 
Grecian; showing a draped and heMMheted figure, sitting on a stool (F), 
holding a bird (?) ou his outstretched right hand. From G. 4. 

There is one cameo in the collection. See Plate XIX, o From 
G..10. It shows tle helmeted head of a young man, of Grecian 
design. - 

Among the gems, shown on p. 779 of Dr. Sven Hediu's Through 
Asia, aud obtained by him in Khotan, there ave several which are strik- 
ingly like some iu the British collection Thus the second in his first 
liue of facsimiles resembles our No. 80. There are three other similar 
ones on that page, but they differ in having a ribbon round the neck 
of the figure shown on it. ‘There is also there one gem strikingly like 
our No. 29. The deer, hare, and large-horned sheep are also found 
on several of them. 

But what is more noleworthy is that exactly similar seals and 
intaglios have been discovered in the ancient stüpas of Afghanistan., 
Samples of these are shown in Wilson's Ariana Antiqua, Plates i, iii 
aud iv. 'lhus figs. 7-10 on Pl.iv, show two square flat seals with 
perforated peg, made of iron or brass. Plate i, fig. 8, Pl. iii, fig. 7 
and Pl. iv, figs. 10, 11 are similar cornelian intaglios. The signet-rings, 
shown on Pl. i, 5, aud Pl, iii, 6, though similar in shape to our Nos. 27, 
44, 72, differ in being more costly, being of gold with inlaid cornelians, 
while those in our collection are made entirely of brass or copper. 

I may also note the evidences afforded by these objects to the 
prevalence of Grecian and Buddhist culture in ancient Khotan, 
Nos. 24, 26, 32, 33 ou PL III and No. 11 on PI. XIX are distinctly 
Grecian; so are the centaur on Pl. III, No. 28, and the pegasus on 
No. 57. Distinctly Ludian are the Brahmani bull on No. 54, and the 
elephant on Nos. 52, 53. Distinctly Buddhist are the Svastika on 
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No. 77, and the relic-earrying elephant on No, 53, Old Persian 
(Zoroastrian) are the fire-altar on No. 75, and the fire-worshipper (7) 
on No, 34. 

With reference to No. 23, I may explain that there is a certain sys- 
tem of divination, well-known all over Northern India, It is practised, I 
believe, only by men of the extreme North-West, “ Kashmiris" as they 
are commonly called, who are, ns a rule, Mubammadans. They use a 
double set of four brass dice, strung on two short iron rods, round which 
they freely revolve; four dice on each rod. The eight dice are all made 
exactly alike; being rectangular parallelopipeds (Pl. XIX, 5), with 
only four equal sides (not cubes), and marked, on the long oblong sides, 
with the numbers 2, 3 and 4, denoted by dots, in such a manner that 
2 stands on the side opposite to 4, and 3 opposite to 3, as shown in 


the subjoined w oodeut. " 


No. 19. 

— te 2 929 2 29 7 

-EED i ESE ECH 
The short square sides, of course, which are perforated for the iron 
rod, bear no numbers; nor is the number one used. The dice look 
as if they were made of brass, but they are said to be of a special 
alloy of seven metals, consisting of brass, pewter, iron, lead, silver, 
gold, and copper. The operator throws the two strings of dice so 
that they fall parallel to each other, and then counts the dots in 
parallel lines; thus, lines a and b give 6 each, arranged as 2--2-- 1l 
and 2--1--1--2, or a combination of 12. Each of the two lines might 
give any, number from 4 to B, and between them a great variety of 
arrangementa and combinations. From these variations the diviner 
makes his forecasts,* The object, described under No. 23 looks very 


much like one of such a set of dice, only that its faces are marked 
differently from what is the custom at the present time. | 


% A description of the alloy ns well as of the modus operandi in divining with 
such dice will also be fonnd in the “ Third Report of Operations in Search of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay Circle, April 1884 to March 1886," by 
Professor Peterson, pp. 44—46, printed as an Extra-Number of the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Both the description and the sketch 
of the dice are not quite accurate, 
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Section II. —BLOCK PRINTS. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


The following is a summary of the Block-prints in the collection : 
I. First Set comprising 8 books. 


IT. Second Set ñ Bos 
II. Third Set o jg 
IV. Fourth Set * B t vez 

V. Fifth Set j Gi as, 
VI. Sixth Set Ë B. d 

WII. Seventh Set H 0. - 
VIII. Eighth Set T b m 
IX. Ninth Set i» B. .» 





Total 2a. 45 books, 








With the exception of one, the block prints all alike resemble 
European books in their style of binding." A 
sheet of paper is folded iu the middle to 
form two leaves, with four pages. A number of such folded sheets or 
“forms” are then fastened together, along the line of the fold, to make 
up a book. Forthe purpose of fastening them, they are, as a rule, simply 
laid one upon the other; but there are three books, all belonging to the 
Third Set, in which they are not laid one upon the other and outside 
the other, but placed one within the other so that the entire book forms 
but one folded bundle. Occasionally also, as in No. I of the First Set, 
a double form is met with, made up of two folded sheets, placed one 
within the other and thus consisting of four leaves or eight pages. 
The fastening is done in three ways: either by thread (2), or by 
twists of paper (12), or by pegs of copper (30).2 The last-mentioned 
method is the commonest: the relative frequency 1s indicated by 


Style of Binding. 


1 See also my Note on some Block-printa in the Proceedings, Asiatic Society of 


Bengal, for April 1898, p. 124, 
$ I may ndd that Mr. C. Bendall informs mo (in a letter dated the let October, 


1897) that the British Museum possesses n book in which “ the peg is of wood, not 


metal, 
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the bracketed numbers. The pegs are applied like rivets, that is, 
their ends are bent over and beaten down fast; but before doing 80, 
they are passed through thin pieces of copper, as a protection to the 
leaves. Sometimes (as in No. VII of the First Set, No, LIL of the Fifth 
Set and No. V of the Seventh Set) these guards are round ornamental 
pieces, resembling coins, ns shown in fig. 3 of Plate IV; or they are 
elliptical (as in No. VIII of the First Set) or oblong (ns in No. VI of 
the Seventh Set) ; but many of them (as in Nos. I and VII of the First 
Set, Nos I and lII of the Fourth Set, No. III of the Fifth Set, and 
No. I of the Seventh Set) are evidently portions of a large ornamental 
circular plaque which had been cut into pieces ; and in this case the 
pieces are very large, a8 shown in Plate IV, fig. 1. In two cases (in No. 
I of the Second Set, and in the book of the Eighth Set) the guards 
consist of two long slips of copper, extending the whole length of the 
book. The twists of paper are applied, like pieces of string, to form 
loops. 'The stitching with thread only occurs in two books, in No. II of 
the Third Set and in the book of the Ninth Set. As n rule the fastening 
is made in three separate places, by three nails, or three twists of paper, 
or three loops of thread. "Twice, however, in No. ILL of the Fourth Set 
and in the book of the Ninth Set, four pegs and four threads respectively 
are used; and once, in No. 11 ( Pothi) of the First Set, only one peg. A 
fastening in two places is more freqnent ; four times (in No. VIII of the 
First Set, Nos. V and VI of the Fifth Set, and No. IV of the Seventh 
Set) only two pegs are used; and twice (in No, VII of the First and 
No. VIII of the Fifth Set) only two twists of paper. The three initial 
and the three fiua! pages are as a rule left blank ; aud thus the first and 
the last leaves, being blank, serve ns covers to the book. In one case 
(No. VIII of- the Fifth Set) seven initial and seven final pages (e, 
three leaves on each side) are left blank. The probable objeet of this 
arrangement is disclosed by No. II of the Second Set and No. I of the 
Fifth Set, in which four and two leaves respectively have been pasted 
together to form pasteboard covers at either end. The single exception 
above referred to is a pothi (No. ll of the First Set), that is, a book 
arranged in the Indian fashion. In this case, 

Tbe Poth. the whole collection of "formal! is placed 
between two pieces of wood, and held in position by riveting it with one 
copper peg, passed through the middle of one of the narrow sides, ns 
shown in Plate VIII. The arrangement is exactly the same as iu the 
case of a set of Indian copper-plates of a landgraut. The peg takes the 
place of the seal-ring of the grant, or of the string of a manuscript. 
The two ends of the peg are split in two, and the two splits are turned | 
over right and left, after having been passed through the thin copper 
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guard; thus the whole péthi is kept firmly fixed. The two wooden 
covers are thick rough pieces (S}x4}1'') of a very light kind of 
wood, the outside surfaces of which are not planed. 
In size and shape the block-prints vary greatly. Some are 
narrow oblongs, measuring from 9} to 141 by 
SIRO MUE RESO: 4 to 4} inches; but mostly they are broad 
oblongs, the largest measuring 23} x 133”, the smallest, 62 x 41". Their 
thickness, also, mnch varies, depending, of conrse, partly on the 
number of forms contained in them, partly on the thickness of their 
paper. The thickest is the pothi, its wooden covers alone measuring 
together two inches. Further details of measurements will be given 
with the following description of the several xylographs. In afew cases 
the corners are slightly rounded off: in one case this is done so much as 
to render the shape of the book eliptical; see fig. VIII in Woodcut 
No. 12. The edges of the leaves are frayed, as if the sheets had been 
cut with a blunted or notched instrument. Very exceptionally I have 
found the edge of a pair of leaves uncut. In these cases, when fastening 
the book, a folded sheet had been put in wrongly with the fold outside 
instead of inside. On the other hand, in five cases (First Set, Nos. IV 
and V, Fourth Set, Nos. III and VII, Seventh Set, No. V) I have found 
all the folds cut through, so that practically the book consists of separate 
leaves, instead of forms. This is also the case in No. VII of the Fifth 
Set, where, however, the leaves appear to have become separated by 
the wenr and tear of the folds. 
The xylographs are all printed on paper. The paper appenrs to in- 
clude, at least, three distinct classes. One class 
"ie his is a soft paper, thin, and of even texture, much 
like the white or whitish paper of the Weber and some of the Macartney 
Manuscripts, published by me in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengnl, Vols. LXII and LXVI, which is believed to be mnde of the bark 
of the laurel (Daphne). This class of paper is found only in the one book 
which constitutes the Eighth Set. It hasa deep yellow colour, which is 
probably a tint artificially imparted. Another class of paper is only found 
in the book and the roll, comprised in the Ninth Set. This is an exceed. 
ingly thin, almost transparent, tough paper, of even texture, with a light 
yellowish tint, probably natural. In its present condition it has become 
somewhat brittle, from age. Except in colour, it reminds one of what, 
in the trade, ia known ns “° parchment overland pnper ;" in fact, at firat 
sight I thought it was very fine vellam, though on closer examination 
and washing, it at once revealed itself to be paper. The most common is 
a third class of paper, of a more or less uneven texture and thickness, 
the prevailing colour of which is a more or less dirty yellowish- brown 
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Four distinct varieties are observable. The first variety is a soft, 
thickish paper, to the touch resembling felt or cloth, of comparatively 
even texture and rather brighter yellowish-brown colour. It is found 
in nine books; viz, Nos, I aud II of the First Set, Nos. I, III, IV, V 
and VI of the Second Set, and Nos. II and III of the Third Set. The 
second aud third varieties differ from the first variety only in being 
progressively thinner, of more uneven texture, and of darker colour. 
The third variety, indeed, is occasionally of an exceedingly flimsy make. 
The second variety is found in nineteen books; viz, Nos. II, IIT, IV and 
V of the First Set, No. II of the Second Set, No. I of the Third Set, 
Nos, I, II, III, IV, VI and VII of the Fourth Set, Nos, I, II and VIII 
of the Fifth Set, and Nos. I, II, III and V of the Seventh Set. The 
third variety is found in five books; viz., Nos. VII and VIII of the First 
Set, No. V of the Fourth Set, No. III of the Fifth Set, and No. VI of 
the Sixth Set. All these three varieties are comparatively soft papers, 
and in this respect differ from the fourth variety, which is a hard and 
stiffish paper, of middling thickness, and of very uneven make, This 
fourth variety much resembles, except in point of colour and age, 
the kind of paper which is still made in Khotan at the present day. 
It is found in nine books ; viz., No. VIII of the Fourth Set, Nos. IV, V, 
VI. VII of the Fifth Set, and Nos. I, II, Wl and IV of the Seventh 
Set. With the exception of one book, they all belong to M. 8; and 
the single exception belongs to M. 9. The three other varieties do not 
resemble the modern Khotanese paper, though it is probablo that they 
all are of Khotanese manufacture, being probably made of the same 
material, and by the same or a similar system of preparation. I 
am disposed to believe that the four varieties of this class of paper 
represent four different periods and four successive degradations of 
Khotanese paper manufacture. The texture of the modern Khotanese 
paper is exceedingly coarse and uneven, its pulp having been prepared 
very roughly and spread very unevenly. When fresh, the paper has a 
creamy or greyish colour: the much darker colour of the corresponding 
paper of the block-prints is the effect of age. Regarding its material I 
have received two different statements. The Rev. Magnus Bäcklund, 
Swedish Missionary in Kashghar, who has visited Khotan, informs me 
in a letter, dated the 29th June, 1898, that “it is made of the bark of 
the willow, softened in lye, and then taken up and beaten between flat 
stones, which of course, cannot be made so well as to prevent small 
pieces of bark remniuing here and there," According to Munshi Abmad 
Din, of the Kashghar Agency, in a note written for me on the 19th 
December, 1898, “the Khotan paper is a very coarse stuff, chiefly 
composed of silk waste." In the sequel these classes and varieties of 
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paper are referred to as I, II, IIIa, IIIs, THe, and IIId respectively. 
The paper of the Pothi (No. II of the First Set) I am doubtful in 
. Classifying, but it probably belongs to Class IIIb. ^ 
That these books were printed from blocks of type is apparent 
Blook-printing. from the fact that the text is repeated over 
and over again, from page to page, the repe- 
titions being facsimiles, as shown by measurements made by me(see 
below under the First Set). The type, cut on the block, was enclosed 
in & square of raised straight lines, and occasionally these inclosing 
lines are printed off along with the inclosed type; but as a rule they 
do not seem to have been inked, and only a few traces of them, here 
and there, are seen (as, eg., on Plates IX aud X). The printing was 
not always carefully done ; occasionally the blocks were inked too much, 
and the impressions are smudgy: at other times they were inked 
too little, and the impression is almost illegible. When the print is 
repeated on the same page, the impressions, for the sake of economy, 
were sometimes placed so close together as to cause the margins of 
the prints to run into one another and obliterate the letters. From the 
fact that sometimes one has to remove the rivets, in order to be able 
to read the whole of the impression, it is evident, that, as a rule, the 
sheets or pages were printed first before they were stitched or riveted into 
books. In some books, especially of the Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Sets, 
the paper appears to have been more or less strongly greased, before 
printing, possibly with the object of sizing it; but the process has 
sometimes had the effect of rendering the impressions almost illegible. 
A regular system appears to have been observed in printing the 
CS xylo hs. As already explained, the first 
— — dio bush lenves of a book were always left 
blank, for the purpose of serving-as a cover. For the same reason, the 
exterior pages of the second and penultimate leaves were also left blank. 
The printing almost invariably commences on the interior of the second 
leaf (ie, the 4th page of the whole book), and stops on the interior of 
the penultimate leaf (če, the ante-ante-penultimate page of the whole 
book). There are a few exceptions, which will be noted in the detailed 
description; see, e.g, No. VI of the First Set. Thus supposing a 
book had six leaves or twelve pages, the imprints would commenco 
on the fourth page and stop on the 9th page; pages 1, 2, 3 and 10, 11, 
12 being blank. With regard to the arrangement of the imprints on 
the pages, the principle (to which there are only a very few exceptions ) 
was that they were placed alternately in an upright’ and reversed 
position. Whence it follows that, in reading a book, one would at first, 
read consecutively, throughout the book, all the upright impressions ; 
J. x. 11 | 
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next, turning the book right round, one would commence at the back 
of the book, and read consecutively, right through the book, all the 
reversed impressions, which, however, would now of course, stand 
upright towards the reader. The subjoined Woodcut No, 11 illustrates 
this system, and the various modifications in which it is applied, The 
dotted lines in the diagrams signify the lines of type, and the letters a 
and b indicate the beginnings and endings respectively of the impressions 
of the text. In No. I, there are two impressions in each column, stand- 
ing foot to foot; those in the upper halves of the pages standing upright, 
while those in the lower halves are reversed. In this book one would 
read, first, consecutively all the impressions in the upper halves of 
the pages, in regular order (4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, etc.), up to the end of tho 
book. Next turning the book right round, in the direction of the arrows, 
and thus bringing the reversed impressions into an upright position, one 





I No. 11. 
4.5.6.1.8.9. OTC- 










would read consecutively all the impressions (of the formerly lower 
half-pages) from the back to the beginning of tho book, in regular order I 
(etc., 9, 8, 7,6, 5, 4). Thesame system, in another, slightly modified form, 


8 The Roman numbers in this and the following Woodcuts refer to the books 
of the Piet Get. The ding: are drawn to tho scalo of 1 inch in the woodcut 
to 12 inches of the original. 
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is applied in Nos. 1], ITI and IV. In these books the impressions stand 
upright on pages 4, 6, 8, etc. but reversed on pages 5, 7, 9, eto. In 
reading any of these three books, one would begin by reading consecu- 
tively all the even-numbered pages (4, 6, 8, etc.), throughout the book. 
Next, one would tarn the book right round, as indicated by the arrows, 
and thus bring the imprints, which hitherto had stood reversed, into an 
upright position; and now, commencing at what was the end of the 
book, one would read consecutively all the odd-numbered pages (eto., 
9, 7, 5) up to the original beginning of the book. The same system, 
again, in a third modified form, may best be seen in book No. Il of 
the Seventh Set. Here the impressions do not stand upright and 
reversed on alternate pages, but in alternate columns, as shown in 
the diagram on page 55. Thus they stand upright in columns 1 
and 3, but reversed in columns 2 and 4. In reading one would 
commence with all the left-hand columns consecutively throughont 
the book; then one would proceed to turn the book right round, 
and now read all the impressions (of the former right-hand columns) 
from the back to the beginning of the book, In this way the reading 
of the entire book would be completed. To this principle of arrange- 
ment there are only a few exceptions, in which all the impressions are 
placed upright (or in the same direction) throughout the book, so that 
the book can be read right through, from page to page, without turning 
it right round. This is the case in books No. IV of the Second Set, 
Nos. IV, V and VI of the Fourth Set, No. II of the Fifth Set, No. II 
of the Sixth Set, and No. IV of the Seventh Set. 
There is, however, a certain number of books, in which the orderly 
arrangement of imprints, above explained, is 
Want of Bystem. not observed. In some of these books, indeed, 
uo system of printing whatever can be discerned. The impressions 
appear to be placed promiseuously ; the only apparent object being to 
crowd as many impressions into & page asitmay, by any device, be made 
to hold. This may be seen from figs. V and VI of the subjoined woodcut 
No. 12. Two conspicuous examples of this kind of book are No. VI 
of tho First Set, and No. III of the Sixth Set, With such an arrange- 
ment, obviously, no iutelligent and orderly reading of the book is 
possible. Beside these there are some other books in which the absence 
of all orderly arrangement is not quite so conspicuous. In these the 
imprints are orderly placed on each page taken by itself; that is, 
on some pages they are all placed upright, on others, all are placed 
reversed; but these differing pages do not follow one another in any 
system. In any pair of pages one may meet with any of the four 
possible arrangements: upright-upright, upright-reversed, reversed- 
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reversed, and reversed-upright. All these four arrangements occur with 


No. 12, 





almost equal frequency. A good example of this kind is book No. V 
of the Seventh Set. In such books, too, any orderly reading is out 
of the question, 
If it were certain what the object of these books was— whether they 
were, or were not, intended for reading,— the 
— me ders presence or absence of systematic arrangement 
Books. of the imprints might afford a good test to 
determine the genuineness, or otherwise, of 
the books. So long as their purport remains undeciphered, their object 
must be a matter of speculation ; but the fact that they contain nothing 
but interminable repetitions of the same text seems clearly to indicate 
that in these books we are dealing with set formulas—creeds, prayers, 
or incantations, or whatever one may call them,—possibly or probably 
Buddhistic, —the virtue of which was supposed to be in proportion tothe 
frequency of their repetitions. The mode of this repetition, however, 
need not necessarily have been an intelligent one: it might have been 
quite mechanical, like that of the prayer-wheel or the prayer-flag. 
Turning the leaves of a book would serve the purpose of the devotee quite 
as well as turning a wheel, or letting the flags be moved by the breeze. 
If this were the object of the books, it is evident that the order or want 
of order in the arrangement of the formulas would be altogether im- 
material, provided the page is well covered with them. In any case, 
whether the leaves were intended to be read, or merely to be turned, 
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it is plain that there was no need of numbering them, seeing that, the 
contents being merely a repetition of a set formula, one might use the 
leaves in any order, As a matter of fact, none of these books have 
their|leaves or pages numbered. The want of pagination is to be 
| regretted, as the numbers might have served 
Want of Pagination. an a clue to distinguishing —— bottom of 
the page, and thus of determining the beginning and end of the formula 
imprinted on it. The large number of the block-prints and the multiplicity 
of the scripts contained in them open up another problem as to their object. 
It would seem that there existed somewhere in the Takla Makan a kind 
of library, or store of books, the locality of which seems to have been 
discovered by native treasure seekers, being perhaps an ancient monas- 
tery, Moreover the existence, among the block-prints, of collective 
books (such as comprised in the Sixth Set), which contain impressions 
of texts in several scripts, seems to show that in that place there must 
have been a collection of all the different kinds of blocks; and that the 
place, in fact, was a sort of printing establishment, for the production 
and distribution of books of (religious) formulas among communities 
or in localities, using different scripts, and perhaps speaking different 
languages or dialects. 
Prima facie, there are not less than nine different scripts employed 
: in the block-prints. Accordingly I have dis- 
Number and Identity tributed them into nine sets. It is not im- 
— er probable that hereafter it may be shown that 
—— some of the scripts aro allied to, if not 
identical with, one another; I mean in this way that one may be the 
kaligraphic counterpart of a current script. This may be the case, 
perhaps, with the two scripts shown on Plate V, for they agree in their 
number of lines. I believe also to bave noticed, here and there, the same 
symbol, in slightly modified forms, in different scripts. In order to 
arrive at any definite and satisfactory conclusion on this head, a more 
detailed and minute examination is necessary, for which the time 
allowed me at present does not suffice, but for which I hope to have 
leisure after my retirement from India. With my present informa- 
tion, it appears to mo likely that the scripta of the First and Second 
Seta, those of the Third and Fifth Sets, and those of the Fourth and 
Seventh Sets are pairs the members of which have some more intimate 
connection with each other. Further, it seems to me possible that tho 
juxtaposition of several formulas in the collective books of tho 
Sixth Set and elsewhere may lead to the recognition of some kiud of 
identity obtaining among them with refereuce to their purport, As to 
the language, or perhaps the number of languages, hid in these scripts 
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and formulas, of course, it is impossible to venture to express any 
opinion, before some advance has been made in their decipherment, 
Some of the block-prints are furnished with guards which show 
in their ornaments a curious resemblance to a 
certain coin of one of the Urtuqis of Maáridin. 
They may be seen on Plate IV, figs. 1-9; 
the coin also on Plate I, fig. 20. The coin is ascribed to 1232 A. D., 
soe the Section on Coins, p. 31. If the resemblance is not desceptive, 
it will fix the upper date of the bloek-prints in question. They could 
not be older than the middle of the 13th century A.D. "There is reason 
to believe, however, that some of the block-prints must be several cen- 
turies older. That there is nothing in the physical conditions of Eastern 
Turkistan to render such a long period of conservation impossible, I 
have already remarked in the Introduction, p. xxvii. 
The question of what is top and bottom, right and left, of the text, 
Onda tion or wb or of the formulas composing the text, is a 
| uzzling one. The determination of it would 
Texte and poripts. help Pid We the further question of how 
the script of the texts is to be read, whether from the left to the right 
in the European fashion, or from the right to the left as in Semitic 
writing, or from top to bottom as in Chinese. I have not, as yet, come 
across any absolutely decisive evidence. In some books regularly 
recurring partial impressions of formulas are met with,—cases in which 
only a portion (one-half or one-third ) of the formula, divided either hori- 
zontally or vertically or both ways, is met with. Want of sufficient 
space on the page is always seen to be the reason for such partial im- 
pressions. In such cases it may very plausibly be argued that, when 
the printer had not sufficient space to print the whole formula, he 
would preferably print the initial portion of it on the available space. 
On this assumption we should have an indication of what is the beginning "2 
or the end of a formula, Thus leta bed in the marginal diagram 
represent such a complete formula, in which the lines 
° 5. of writing run parallel with a b (as e.g. on Plate XII). 
A | B If a bg e, that is, the formula horizontally divided, bo 
the only portion printed, this may indiente that it is 
D| G the initial portion of the formula. Similarly if a f ^ d, 
2 € Sp. GOE the formula vertically divided, were only printed, 
this would show that portion to be the initial one. Tf 
farther, both portions abgeandaf hd were found regularly printed 
in certain delimited places, we should know for certain that the portion 
A contains the beginning of the formula, and that its reading must 
commence in the corner a, and proceed from a to b. It would still H 
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remain uncertain whether the script run from the left (a) to the right 
(b)in European fashion, or from the top (a) to the bottom (6) in 
Chinese fashion. In other words, a might be either the upper left-hand 
or the upper right-hand corner of the formula. Similarly the beginning 
of a formula might happen to be found to lie in the portion B, in which 
case the script would run from the right to the left, in Semitic fashion. 
The two alternative possibilities, here explained, are those actually 
observed by me in the case of the formulas of the Fourth aud Seveuth 
and the formula of the Fifth Set respectively, The former seem to 
run from the left to the right, the latter from the right to the left. 
The weak point in this argument is not so much the fact that occa- 
sionally the opposite portions (eg cd and f bc) of the formula are found 
printed ; for this might be due to a careless misprint; and the detailed 
description of the various sets will show that misprints are by no 
means uncommon.  À far more serious difficulty is the uncertainty as to 
whether the books were intended for reading at all. If they were not 
intended for reading, but for some kind of mechanical use, the circum- 
stance of what particular portion of the formula was printed ia order 
to represent the whole of it is obviously of no moment. Bat on the 
other hand, the regularity in printing a certain definite portion pointa 
to method and design, such as one would not expect in the case of 
printing for mere mechanical use. In the latter case one would expect 
the portions AB, AD, BC, CD to occur promiscuously. It seems, no doubt, 
certain that the disorderly books, above mentioned, such as No. VI of the 
First Set, cannot have been intended for intelligent reading, bat, on the 
other hand, it is by no means certain that some other books may not have 
been prepared with that object. Book No. II of the Seventh Set is a case 
in point. The marginal diagram shows the arrangement of its imprints. 

The formula is indicated by 








. | abcdef; it is repeated 7 times on 

sa : y rasgo o. the two pages 4 and 5; the fourth 

H impresion is divided between page 

isen 927 def. fop $ 4 and page 5, about one-half of 
def {Pp abc oqo the formula standing on cither of 

P abc əoqo def mas those two pages. The reader is 
Stef fap bo obp supposed to read down the left- 
Eet agn Ban ip} hand columns whieh atand upright. 
3) of fap Having read down column I on 
bo eqn ||| 259 72917 page 6, to:the middle of the áth 
22 def Zap impression, he continues with tho 
+ MI AT other half of that impression in 
——— column Il on page 5. He then 
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turns the book, and similarly reads the remaining (formerly right-hand, 
but now also left-hand) columns III and IV. Such an orderly arrange- 
ment can hardly be explained on any other supposition than that of 
being made with a view to intelligent reading. Occasionally also 
anomalies are met with, the only satisfactory explanation of which seems 
to point to a similar conclusion. One such anomaly will be found 
discussed in the detailed description of book No. VI of the Fourth 
Set. It is on considerations such as these, that I have provisionally 
determined, and shown in the illustrative Plates, the top and bottom 
of the texts of most of the nine sets of block-prints, as well as the 
direction of the script of some of them, such as those of the Fourth aud 
Seventh Sets. I do not claim for these determinations more than a 
provisional character. Very possibly a more minute and thorough 
examination of the block-prints, than the limited time at present at my 
command admits, may hereafter lead to more definite resulta. 

The case, above discussed, of book No. II of the Seventh Set, is 
| instructive on another point, namely, whether 
Orientation of the these block-print books are to be read from the 

BOOKS: left to the right, beginning with the first page, 
or from the right to the left, beginning with the last page or at the back 
of the book, to speak from the European point of view. From the 
diagram it will be seen that the reader first reads the pages (1. e., 
columns I and II) from the left to the right (and so on, throughout the 
book), and then, turning the book right round, from the right to the 
left (i.e., columns III and IV, and so on, throughout the book). It 
would, therefore, appear that there is really no right or left, beginning 
or end of the book, in the sense of the modern European practice. This 
conclusion seems to be confirmed by the books Nos. I and II of the Third 
Set, of which, to judge by the arrangement of the text (see the detailed 
description) No. I must be read from the left to the right, while No. TI 
must be read from the right to the left. See also book No, V of the 
Second Set. SÉ 

The question on which side of the page the process of printing com- 

menced, whether on the right or left side, the 

Orientation of tho topor bottom of it, is fairly easy to determine 

Printing. in many cases. When there is a broad, blank 

i ə side of the page, while the print runs up to its very edge 

nena — side; or when a column of print begins with a complete 

š : e formula on one side, and ends with a part-impression 
impression of the Iorras ! E 

on the other side, it is fairly certain that the printer commenced i 

work on the former of tho two sides. Books Nos. VI and VII of > 

Fourth Set afford a good illustration of this conclusion. The point is 
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no great importance in itself; but it may in some cases prove auxiliary 
in determining the orientation of a script or text. 

Considering the abundance of the block-prints and the mystery of 

their scripte, it is not surprising that the 
—— — — as suspicion of forgery should suggest itself. It 
suggested itself to me at an early stage of my 
acquaintance with the Khotanese books ; and I am informed that it haa 
also suggested itself to some of the British Museum authorities and 
others. Bot it was not till the summer of 1898 that the suspicion took 
amore definite shape in a letter, dated the 29th June, 1898, which I 
received from Mr. Bäcklund, Swedish Missionary in Kashghar, in 
response to a request by me for information on the subject; for at 
one time, in the course of my examination of the block-prints my suspicion 
had been much strengthened by the observation of the extreme want of 
order in certain books. This result was subsequently neutralised by 
the observation of the striking consistency of order in other books. It 
became clear that, as I have already shown, both phenomena are quite 
compatible with a general genuineness of the block-print books; and in 
fact, all the evidence that gradually accumulated has tended to confirm 
that conclusion. Mr. Bücklund's account is as follows : 

“ Itis my duty to own that till quite recently I have scarcely taken 
any interest in that old Khotan literature. In April last [ 1898], however, 
Islam Akhün brought to me three copies, which, according to what he 
told me, had been found in the neighbourhood of Aq Safil, buried under 
sand in a hollow tree, together with other books of the same kind. Some 
days before, he had sold two or three copies to Mr. Macartney also,* but 
nevertheless he urged me not to say a word to Mr. Macartney about my 
acquisition, Upon my having a look at the books to discover whether they 
were printor hand-written, he felt somewhat uneasy and whispered, “ “it 
is astonishing how attentively he is looking at the books.” ™ I offered him 
less than the half of what he asked, and he not only handed over to me the 
books without haggling, but also gave me into the bargain some old coins 
he had with him. When he bad gone ont, one of our servants, entering 
my room said,“ Sahib, I want to tell you that these books are not 
en old as they are pretended to be. As I know how they are prepared, 
I wish to inform you of it. When I lived in Khotan, I wished very 
much to enter into the business, but was always shut out and conld 
even get no information about the books. At last I consulted my mother 


+ These are probably inelnded among the eight books which were sent to me 
with n letter dated the 13th April, 1805, They were acquired from islam Akhin, 
but were stated by him to bayo been found in Kiang Tix on the road to Cherchen, 

J. r. 12 
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about it; and she advised me to try and find it out of a boy with 
whom I was on very intimate terms, and who was the son of the headman 
of this business. So, one day I asked him, how they got these books, 
and he plainly told me that his father had the blocks prepared by a 
cotton-printer,"" etc. Now it is evident that the servant might have 
said all this from jealousy only, but I now determined to examine the 
books with more critical eyes than before. Then the following facts 
became clear to me immediately : 

(1) The rich supply of books, which may be purchased at any 
price we are pleased to put on them, although every European traveller 
who has been in Khotan has taken ñ great interest in them, not men- 
tioning the Russian Consul and Mr. Macartney who have bought what 
they have come across. 

(2) The apparent freshness of them, as for instance— 

(a) the sharp corners of the copper plates and nails which are 
covered only with a very thin layer of rust; 

(5) no rust from the plates sticking to the paper under the plates; 

(c) the corners of the books quite square (not round, as they. 
usually are in old books), and the edges recently out 
though in such a manner as to make them look old ; 

(d) although without proper covers, the outside leaves as well 
as the leaves in general were well preserved, but one here 
and there destroyed betwizt two fresh ones;* 

(c) no yellow spots or marks of handling by readers, as usually 

occur in old books ; 

(f) the paper, though very ill-treated (burnt and smoky), still. 
strong almost as if it were. new ; 

(g) the paper exactly of the same kind, as prepared in Khotan 
in the present day. 

Now if these books are forgeries, must not there have been some 
genuine ones, after which these are made? Certainly, I think so, 
especially in order to account for the characters. But I do not think 
they took the pains to copy any text—they may have or they may have 
not—of the original, but very likely put the letters in a preposterous way 
to make it look like writing. As for the hand-written ones, I have no 
particular opinion, as I bave had no opportunity to examine them. But 
I do not think that it is at all impossible that they should be forgeries. 


You see I purchased the volumes I have spoken of—three of the longest. 


that have been sold—for a total of Rs. 7, and certainly I payed too 
much. If they can get twice as much, very likely they would not 
hesitate to prepare actual manuscript,” 


e 


1 Tho italics are Mr. Bickland’s, 
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In a letter written by Mr. Bücklund to Mr. Macartney, on the 8th 
April, 1898, the day after he had purchased the above-mentioned three 
block-print books, I find the following additional information :—** It has 
been communicated to me by a person, who is well acquainted with these 
things [apparently the servant above referred to], that these books are 
not old, but are continually made now-a-days also; and he pretends to 
know the printer also. The books are said to be prepared like this: 
after being printed, the sheets are hung up in the chimney in order to 
make them look old. They are now burnt in parts and covered with 
soot. When they have assumed as dark a colour as seems to be suitable, 
the soot is wiped off aud the papers are nailed together into a book and 
taken out into the desert, where they are buried in the sand. Having 
remained there for some time they are “discovered” and brought out 
into the market in order to—make fools of the Europeans. Examine 
the paper in the books and you will find it quite of the same kind, as is 
produced in Khotan now-a-days; and the white spots in it here and 
there point it ont not to be of an ancient date.” : 

With regard to the three books, purchased by Mr. Backlund as 
related above, he informed me in a subsequent letter, dated the 10th 
October, 1898, that “ as he considered them useless, he handed them over 
to an English traveller, Mr. R. P. Cobbold ; " and that “soon after having 
got rid of them, a man offered him some very fresh prints, which he 
refused to take." The books thus obtained by Mr Cobbold afterwards 
passed into the possession of the British Museum, and I shall have occa- 
sion to refer to them again. 

I quote these letters so fully, in order that the case of the forgery- 
theory may be stated quite fairly. To Islam Akhün's behaviour and the 
servant's denunciation too much force should not be attached. "They 
are nothing more but what may be expected under the circumstances. 
The points enumernted by Mr. Bácklund are those deserving considera- 
tion. And here it should be noted, in the first place, that they only 
refer to Khotanese block-prints, not to manuscripts, and secondly, that 
they are based on a very limited number of specimens. Mr. Bäcklund 
admits—what indeed is obvious—that forgery presupposes the existence 
of a genuine original which was imitated. The suggestion is that a 
distorted imitation of this original was made purposely, and that that fact 
accounts for the mystery of the scripts. This does not seem a plausible 
hypothesis. No intelligible original, such as the suggestion assumes to 
have existed, has been produced ; if it existed, the finder, surely, would 
have disposed of it first, and when his genuine stock was exhausted, he 
might then have had recourse to forgery to replenish his stock in trade. 
Something of this kind, indeed, as I imagine and as I sball presently 
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show, bas probably actually happened ; but not in the way required by 
the hypothesis referred to. Moreover, as my detailed description of the 
block-prints shows the varieties of the (ex hypothesi) forged script are so 
numerous and so intricate ns to require the allowance of à much longer 
time for their elaboration, than has actually passed since forgeries 
can have commenced, at most about ten years ago. The trade in 
forged prints could only have arisen with the advent of modern Euro- 
pean travellers, The earliest of these is General Prjevalski who 
visited Khotan in 1885, and at that time these books were unknown 
and unthought of. The first objection, mentioned by Mr. Bickland 
refers to the cheap price of the books. "This is a point which may be 
argued either way, and is usually considered to speak rather in 
favour of genuineness, Mr. Bäcklund obtained his three books for Rs. 7 ; 
but for some block-prints in the British Collection a rather good price 
has been paid. For the book G. 9 (Eighth Set) Rs. 40 were paid ; for 
the book G. 8 (No. VI in the Seventh Set) Rs. 45; for the two books 
in M. 5, Rs. 40; for the two books in M, 6, purchased from Badruddin, 
Hs. 40; for the four books in M. 6, purchased from Mr. Hógberg 
together with a lot of antiques, Rs. 200. On the other hand, for the 
two sets of nine books in M. 7 and eight books in M. 8, only Hs. 40, 
each set, were paid; and for the two books in M. 4 (plus sundry 
antiques) and the two books in M. 9 (also plus sundry antiques) even 
only Rs. 11-3 and Rs. 20 respectively. The fact is that latterly (early in 
1898) when suspicion had once been aroused regarding the genuineness of 
these books, which tended to interfere with their saleableness, the dealers 
found it advisable to lower their prices. This is a question of demand 
and supply, and has little direct bearing on that of genuineness. It is 
quite possible that a large store of genuine books may have been dis- 
covered somewhere in the desert. . 

The second objection refers to the supposed freshness of the books. 
I have examined 44 books and my observations do not altogether agree 
with those of Mr. Bücklund. There are distinct marks of old rust on 
the guards and beneath them in the case of some books; in others the 
corners are by no means “quite square," bnt irregular and even round ; 
the leaves of some books (outside as well as inside) are in a very 
damaged condition and rotten, and show the dirty signs of having been 
handled ; some books are printed on a kind of paper which is quite 
unknown in Khotan. 

The probability seems to be that latterly when the store of genuine 
old books gave out, an attempt was made to produce new ones by 
imitating some of the old genuine ones. The commencement of this 
attempt would seem to fall in 1897; and the books offered to Mr. 
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Bäcklund may have been part of the result of this attempt. Mr. Bendall 
wrote to me on the 15th July, 1898, “I have been comparing your 
pamphlet about the xylographs from Central Asia® with a block-print 
recently acquired by the British Museum from Lieut. Cobbold. What 
is curious is that it is a duplicate of the book figured on your first 
Plate, but does not contain the writing between the two columns of 
print to which you call attention." "This observation of Mr. Bendall 
very possibly gives the key to the situation. If there exist any 
forgeries, they are, in all probability, duplicates of genuine books that 
have been discovered. The preparation of a duplicate is probably well 
within the capability of a modern Khotanese forger, but the hypothesis 
that he is capable of inventing not only one but several scripts, and 
of intricate, but self-consistent systems of their arrangement in books, 
and finally of binding them after a method, quite unknown in Khotan 
at the present day, contains more elements of improbability than the 
hypothesis of the genuinenesses of the books. 

The manufacture of duplicate block-prints postulates the existence 
of old blocks from which new ones may have been prepared, and from 
which (or from their new facsimiles) the modern reprints (if there 
are any) must have been made. I have shown in the description of 
the First and Second Sets, how utterly improbable it is that the blocks 
of type can have been invented by the forger. The overwhelming 
probability is that sets of old blocks of type have been discovered in the 
Takla Makan, and from these reprints may have been made. But 
moreover, actual old books printed from those blocks and representing 
euch of the nine Sets must have been found. For the systems of print- 
ing and binding which are used in the books are unknown in Khotan 
in the present day, and imitations could not have been made, unless 
models had been found. Add to this not only that most of the books, 
though printed (as I believe) on Khotanese paper, are printed on 
varieties of it (viz, TIa bc) which are not known in Khotan at the 
present day ; but also that there are others (as those in the Eighth and 
Ninth Sets) which are printed on paper of a kiud which is not Khotanese 
at all. That some of the block-print books are printed on paper of the 
variety IIId is quite true; but this fact, by itself, does not prove forgery ; 
for it cannot be doubted (considering Oriental conservative habits) 


6 Pablished in the Proceedings of the Asintio Society of Bengal, for 1898, 

7 An alternative hypothesis would be that no blocks have been found, but only 
books ; and that from these books now blocks have been prepared, and then employed 
to print new books, The prints, however, as shown by measurements, are so 
accurate facsimiles, that considering the inveterate inaccuracy of Orientala this 
hypothesis of the imitation of new blocks from old prints seoms excluded. 
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that the particular process of paper manufacture which is still followed 
in Khotan may have begn in vogue there for centuries before. At all 
events, it caunot well be supposed that those books, which are printed 
on old paper of a kind never known, or no more known in Khotan, are 
modern Khotanese forgeries. If they are modern forgeries, they must have 
been forged somewhere else than Khotan ; and this complicates the theory 
of forgery with additional improbabilities. Further, some of the books, 
admittedly or probably written on paper of Khotanese manufacture, 
exhibit peculiarities which it may safely be said, would not have occurred 
to a forger to introduce. I refer, for example, to the sketches of heads, 
which are found in books No. I of the Fourth Set and No. V of the 
Seventh Set,* to the occurrence of the recensions Ig and IA in book No. 
VIII of the Fifth Set, and to the Péthi with its entirely Indian arrange- 
ment, Such books cannot well be forgeries. 

Further, forgeries may be admitted to be quite possible in the case 
of block-prints, in the reprinting of which from genuine old blocks 
there is no serious difficulty. But it is different with manuscripts ; and 


let it be noted, that there are not only fragments of manuscripts, but 


whole books—some of them fairly large books—of manuscript. The 
difficulties of forging these would be enormous. In this case there are 
no duplicates. There are, indeed, a fair number of them in the collec- 
tion; but they are all different from one another. It would mean that 
they had all been forged, within a comparatively short time, from no 
models whatsoever. Some are written on paper which is not Khotanese 
at all: others are on paper, similar to that of some of the block-prints, 
but of a variety now obsolete (viz, Illa). Some are bound in the 
Indian fashion of a Péthi; others in the Khotanese fashion with copper 
pegs or twists of paper. These manuscripts cannot be forgeries ; and 
pro tanto they make against the hypothesis of forgery in the case of the 
block-prints. 

The mystery of the scripts—so many, and so intricately arranged— 
is, no doubt a difficulty, But to solve it by the hypothesis of forgery 
is only to substitute one riddle, and a harder one, for another, How 
can Islàm Akhün and his comparatively illiterate confederates be credited 
with the no mean ingenuity necessary for excogitating them? More- 
over the riddle of one of the scripts, which occurs in two of the manu- 


8 These sketches are not easily observable, The books were somo months in 
my hands, before I discovered them, and I did so only on carefully examining them 
page by page. Their existence does not appear to have boen known either to 
Mr, Macartney or to Islam Akhün who sold them to him. It does not seem pro- 
bable that a forger would bave omitted to draw the buyer's attention to the oxist- 
ence of such a valuable peculiarity in his own handiwork, — 
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script books written on Khotanese paper (variety lIia), has been 
solved, In January 1898 I showed these books to Sir Charles J. Lyall, 
and he agreed with me that the script seemed to resemble Pahlavi and to 
be in verse. In December last, when [ had an opportunity of showing 
them to Dr. Aurel Stein, who has made Iranian scripts and languages 
a special study, he at once recognized the Pahlavi script in verse. He 
even read some portions of it, though, of course, as will be readily 
understood by those who know the diffieulties of reading unknown texts 
in Pahlavi, it was not possible for him, at such short notice, to determine 
what the purport of the text might be. 

Finally to add a minor point, book No. VI of the Second Set, is a 
mere fragment. One cannot easily conceive why a forger should sell a 
portion of a forged book of a kind, of which he could with comparative 
ease fabricate a large number of complete copies; while it is perfectly 
natural that he should dispose of a genuine old book, even if he had 
. found or secured only a portion of it. 

To sum up, the conclusion to which, with the present information, 
I have come, is that the scripts are genuine; and that most, if not all, 
of the block-prints in the Collection also are genuine antiquities ; and 
that if any are forgeries, they can only be duplicates of others which are 
genuine, and must be found among the books of M. 8 and M. 9 which 
are written on the IIId variety of Khotanese paper. By duplicates, I 
do not mean such in point of size or variety of paper, bnt with reference 
to the arrangement of the impressions of the block, or blocks, on the 
pages. The determination of whether or not there are any such 
duplicates in the British Collection, must remain over for a future 
opportuuity of examination of the block-prints. 

In addition to the block-printed text, two books (No. IV of the 

Tosend First Set and No. III of the Second Set) con- 
Written Legends. — , , additional small legends, inserted in blank 
intervals between the repetitions of the text. "Their letters are larger 
than, and their direction sometimes different from, that of the surround- 
ing text. They have every appearance of not being printed but written 
by hand. Their shape is irregular, and their ink is darker and does not 
look as if imprinted from type. 

On the whole the block-print books are in a fairly good state of 
preservation. Some of them are much torn 
or otherwise damaged. Many of them bear 
stains of oil or other fatty substance; some 
also seem to have been exposed to the action of fire or water, as their 
lenves are found more or less strongly singed or rotten. 


State of 
Proservation. 
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This set comprises eight copies, namely, one pothi and seven books. 
Tts text is also found on three pnges of book No. II of the Second Set; 
and some portions of the text of it are also found on one page of — 
No. VIII of the Fifth Set and in book No. III of the Sixth Set, 

The text consists of five portions, which comprise 5, 2, 7, 2 and 
4 lines respectively, and which I shall distinguish as the formulas A, B, 
C, D and E. The total text, therefore, comprises 20 lines of type. 
Each line appears to contain from 10 to 13 letters. 

The entire text of 20 lines, with tlie five formulas, arranged in the 
order above given, is found in four books (Nos. I, III, IV, V). One book 
(No. VI) and the póthi (No. 11) contain only the formulas A, C and E; 
with this difference, however, that in book No. VI the three formulas 
are arranged connectedly in the same order as in Nos. I, III, IV, V, only 
leaving blank intervals in the place of B and D; while the pothi gives 
the three formulas A, C and E independently of one another, in no con- 
nected series and on different pages. Of the remaining two books, one 
(No. VII) gives only a portion of formula A, viz., lines 1, 2, 4 and 5, 
omitting line 3; while the other (No. VIIT) gives only a portion of 
formula C, víz., lines 9, 11, 13 and 14, omitting lines 8, 10 nnd 12. In 
book No. III of the Sixth Set the same three formulas are found, but 
not in any connected series ; viz., (1) the formula A, mutilated as in 
No. VII, (2) the. formula C, as in No. VIII, (3) a portion of formula E, 
viz., lines 17, 18, 19, omitting line 20. The twò formulas B (lines 6 
and 7) and D (lines 15 and 16) have never been found by me separately 
from the entire text. These formulas, therefore, are found only in the 
books Nos. I, III, IV, V. 

Accordingly the text of the First Set exists in the following eight 
forms or recensions, denoted by Ia, Ib, Ie, Id, Ie, If, Ig and Ih. 

(1) The full text (Ia) of 20 lines, consisting of the formulas A, B, 
C, D and E, in a connected series, This is found in books Nos. I, III, 
IV, V ; also in book No. II of the Second Set. 

(2) The shorter text of 16 lines (Ib), consisting of the formulas 
A, C and E, with proportionate blank spaces for B and D ; the whole in 
a connected series (as in Ia). This is found in book No. VI. 
(3) The three formulas A (Ic), C (Id), and E (Ie), given separately, 
and forming no connected whole. In pdthi, No. II, also in book No. VI. 
(4) The formula A (If), in a mutilated form, vis., lines 1, 2, 4, 5. 
tn book VII; also in book No. III of the Sixth Set. 
The formula C (Ig), in a mutilated form, vis., lines 9, 11, 13, 14. 
In book No. VIII; also in book No. VIII of the Fifth Set and in book 


No. III of the Sixth Set. i 
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(6) The formula E (IA), in a mutilated form, vis., lines 17, 18, 19. 


In book No. ILL of the Sixth Set. 


I have carefully measured these various recensions of the text. The 
measurements were made vertically, horizontally and diagonally across 
the prints. I measured, in this manner, the whole text in all its forms, 
as well as groups of lines, single lines, half-lines, groups of letters 
and single letters. The result was invariably the same; the corres- 
ponding measures in the several books exactly agree, in whatever 
variation they may be taken. "Thus measuring the recension I a, from 
the top of the last letter of the first line to the bottom of the last letter 
in the last line (both on the left-hand side of the column, see Plate 
V), the distance is exactly 6 inches. Measuring similarly, the 
distances in the formulas A, C, and E are 14, 1% and lyy inches 
respectively; and again measuring similarly, the width of each of 
the intervals between A and C, and between C and E (within which 
the two formulas B and D are placed) is f of an inch. Measuring the 
recension Ib, exactly the same result is obtained. This recension, as has 
been already explained, consists of the formulae A, C and E, with 
blank spaces for B and D. The distance from the top of A to the 
bottom of E, including the blank spaces, is exactly 6 inches; the width 
of each blank space is } of an inch; and the widths of A, C and E 
are lf, ly and LA inches respectively. The widths of the latter three 
formulas or the three recensions Ic, Id, Ie (see Plates VI and VII), 
when they occur separately in the Póthi (No. II), nre precisely the 
same; and the same is the case with them in their mutilated forms 
If, Ig, Ih (see Plates XI and XIII). Thus in the recension If, a blank 
space is left, for the omitted line 3, between the lines 2 and 4; and 
measuring from the top of line lto the bottom of line 5, the distance 
is, as before, exactly lẹ inches. It is evident, therefore, from these 
comparative measurements that the xylographs of the first set were 
all printed either from the very same block, or from a number of 
blocks with facsimile type. 

. It can easily be shown that the latter alternative is the true one, 
and that in all probability eight blocks have beeu employed in printing 
the xylographs of the first set. A block was prepared in this wise. 
From the smoothened surface of a rectangular (oblong) piece of 
wood the type was cut out in relievo by counter-sinking the background, 
Along the edge of the piece of wood a thin ridgo was also left in relievo, 
enclosing the type and the counter-sunk background on all four sides. 
In order to take an impression the surface of the type was inked. 
Of course, the ridge was also inked, but this appears to have been done 
very imperfectly, for in no case did it give more than a very intermittent 

J. r. 13 
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impression, and in most cases it gave no distinct impression at all. 
Traces of the enclosing lines, made by the ridge, may be seen on Platea 
V. VII, XI and XIII. It is obvious that these enclosing lines afford a 
ready means for identifying a block. Sufficient of their traces remain 
to render it nearly certain that there was a separate block for each 
of the eight recensions of the text. 

The blocks used for recensions Ia and Ib had the same dimensions, 
They were long, narrow slabs of woods, measuring 6) by 117 inches. 
'l'here were no blocks of twice that width bearing two columns of 
type. This is proved by the fact, that when two impressions are 
seen side by side, their edges frequently touch or even overlap ono 
another, showing that the impressions were taken separately one after 
the other, and not very carefully. Moreover occasionally when the im- 
pressions were taken wider apart, two parallel enclosing lines may be 
seen between the inner margins of the two prints. On the other hand, 
it is not probable that both recensions Ia and Ib can have been printed 
off the same block. For the blank spaces (for lines 6, 7, 15, 16) in Ib are 
quite clean: smudges would have been unavoidable from the old inked 
surface, even if the omitted lines had afterwards been loft uninked. 
Moreover, though the surface of the blank spaces is clean, the enclosing 
lines can occasionally be seen continuing on both sides, and thus 
showing that the entire surface of the block had been inked. It follows 
that for recension Ib a separate block must have been used, in which 
the gurfaces of the two blank spaces had been counter-sunk in order to 
preventtheir being inked. Further it is not probable that the recension 
Ib can have been printed by using in combination three smaller blocks 
of type, containing the formulas A, C and E respectively. For (1) the 
width of the blank interval is always exactly the same (š of an inch), 
(2) the enclosing lines right and left run perfectly straight, (3) there is 
never any trace of any top and bottom enclosing lines of the three blocks 
between the lines of type. 'These three facts (especially in combination) 
seem quite incompatible with the use of three blocks to print one text, 

There were three blocks, one for each of the recensions Ic, Id 
and Ie. They must have measured about 1$ x 115, 21] x 152, and 13 x 115 
respectively, as may be calculated from the slight traces of the enclosing 
lines discernible in a few places (see Plates VII, XI, XIII). The blocks 

for Ic and Ie must have been of the same or very nearly the same size. 
The recension Id, (1.e., formula C) is printed six times on a page of the 
póthi (see Plate V1), being arranged in two columns of three impres- 
sions each. Thatthe page was not printed off two blocks, each containing 
a whole column of type, or off one block containing & double column of 
iype, i» evident from the fact that the six impressions do not keep in 
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straight line, but approach of overlap one another, both horizontally 
and vertically. The same remarks apply to recensions Ic (A) and 
Ie (E), each of which is printed eight times on a page of the Póthi 
(see Plates VI and VII). 

The two recensions If and Ig must have been printed from blocks of 
the same size as those for the recensions Ic and Id. The two pairs of 
recensions (If and Ic, Ig and Id) cannot have been printed from identical 
blocks; for the same reasons which (as explained above) show that the 
two texts Ia and Ib cannot have been printed off an identical block. 
The case is not quite so clear with regard to the recension IA (formula 
E); for I have noticed occasionally smudges on the blank space cor- 
responding to the omitted line 20. They look like very indistinct traces 
of the letters of that line, suggesting that ita type existed on the block 
but had not been inked, In the blocks for If and Ig, the type of the 
omitted lines does not seem to have existed, the whole space correspond- 
ing to those lines being counter-sunk, excepting the ridge along the 
edges, traces of which ridge are still occasionally discernible (see 
Plate XI). 

For the formulas B and D (that is, the lines 6 and 7, 15 and 16) 
there do not seem to have existed any separate blocks. So far as tho 
evidence, at present available, goes, those two formulas were never 
printed separately, but only existed on the block for recension Ia. 

The Pothi is undoubtedly a genuine ancient relic. It possesses 
every mark of antiquity in point of general appearance and condition. 
It is unique in its form of an Indian pétht. Its paper, which is bard, 
rigid, brittle and discolored, and its print which is faded, suggest 
considerable antiquity. In point of material and texture its paper is 
very similar to, if not identical with, the paper of the variety IIIb, 
on which many of the books are written, but it differs distinctly 
in colour, being more of a dirty greyish-brown, than of the 
dirty yellowish-brown of the books. With reference to this Péthi 
Sir A. C. Talbot, in his demi-official letter, No. 5972, dated the 
93rd October 1897, writes that “it might be of interest to note that the 
book enclosed between the rough wooden covers bears a strong re- 
semblance to the religious manuscripts still used in the Hemis and 
other large monasteries of Ladakh ; and that among the metal objects 
sent? is what seems to be an old iron arrow-head, very like those with 
which the arrows in the treasure-rooms at Hemis are tipped. Possibly 
the excavation was made from the site of some former Buddhist 
monastery of which, according to Remusat, many must have existed in, 
and around, the Takla Makan,” The evident antiquity of the Pothi is 


9 This arrow-head as well as the Póthi wore in the consignment M, 4, 
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a point of great importance; for it isa guarantee of the genuineness of 
the text. Whatever degree of suspicion may attach to some of the 
books, they can only be forgeries in a modified sense, Their paper and 
the actual print may be modern, but their impressions must have been 
taken from ancient blocks. For, as I have shown, the blocks from 
which the books and the póothi are printed, show identical sizes and 
facsimile types. It is almost demonstrable, therefore, that a set of 
ancient blocks of type must have been found, from which the books, if 
any are really modern fabrications, have been printed. The three 
blocks (for recensions Ie, Id, Ie, or the formulas A, C, E) from which the 
Pōthi was printed, must certainly have been found. It may be 
suggested that, with the help of these three blocks, the blocks for the 
other recensions might have been fabricated. But this would not account 
for the existence of the formulas B and D (lines 6, 7 and 15, 16) in 
recension Ia. It is very improbable that a forger, though he might have 
omitted portions of an existing text, would have gone beyond his pattern 
and invented new lines of type. The probabilities, therefore, decidedly 
are for the genuineness of the block of recension Ia. The preparation 
of facsimile blocks, from existing patterns, is not at all beyond the 
capabilities of a clever imitator; nnd the genuineness of the blocks for 
the recensions Ib, If, Ig and IA, which are only differentiated from those 
for Ia, Ic, Id and Ie by the omission of certain lines of type, might, 
therefore, be questioned ; but the occurrence of the recensions Tg and IA 
on one page of book No. VIII of the Fifth Set (see Plate XI) renders the 
hypothesis extremely improbable. Such a solitary and casual insertion 
of an alien text in a book entirely devoted to a different text would 
hardly have occurred to a forger. Moreover the state of preservation 
of that book seems to stamp it as genuinely antique. On this point, 
however, further evidence is required. If once the writing is decip- 
hered, and its purport understood, that knowledge may very possibly 
decide the question of genuineness. If it should be fonnd that by the 
omission of a portion of it, the text is rendered unintelligible, that 
result might seem to prove that the blocks for the mutilated ‘texts Ib, 
If, Ig, Ih are the work of an ignorant forger ; for, at the present day, 
neither the writing nor the language of these block-prints is under- 
stood in Khotan. On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
there is good reason to suppose that some of the books were not intend- 
ed for intelligent reading, but merely for mechanical use. 

As regards the determination of the question of what is the 
beginning and the end of the text, there is some indication given by 
the arrangement of the text in Book No, I, This book shows two 
columns on each page (see Woodcut No. 11), each column consisting 
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of two impressions of the full text (or recension Ia). These impressions 
are invariably! placed so as to turn the same side towards the upper 
and lower edges of the book. It follows that that side of the impression 
(as shown in Plate V) must be its top or the beginuing of the text; 
and that the feet, or ends, of the two impressions meet in the middle of 
each column and of the page. For it is natural to assume, that 
the reader was intended to commence reading at the top of the 
page, and not in its middle. Of course, on the supposition of a forgery, 
this conclusion would loose much of its force, as an ignorant forger 
might by chance have misplaced the impressions; but the peculiar 
placement of the imprints is so regular as to render such an hypothesis 
very improbable. Moreover thore are other indications, such as the 
texture of the paper (see the General Remarks on paper), which make 
against Book No. I being a forgery. 


No. I. Book. (Plate V.) 


Belongs to M. 6. Acquired from the Rev. Mr. Högberg. Size, 
12x9". Number of forms, 18; but first form is incomplete, the first 
blank leaf is missing: print accordingly commences on second page 
(properly fourth page). Moreover second and penultimate forms are 
double, consisting each of two folded sheets, one placed within the 
other, and, therefore, having each four leaves or eight pages. Accord- 
ingly number of leaves, 39. Paper, variety IIIa ; fairly clean. Riveted 
with three copper pegs. 

Contains recension Ia, printed in two colamns on each page; each 
column consisting of two impressions, placed foot to foot, the upper 
one being complete (20 lines), the lower, more or less incomplete (as a 
rule 15 or 16 lines) owing to want of space. (See Woodcut No. 11). 
The foot-to-foot arrangement of the text is almost invariable. There 
are only four exceptional pages, on which it stands head to foot. The 
two varieties of arrangement may be represented thus :— 


Ordinary, on 62 pages. Exceptional, on pp. 2, 46, 65, 75. 


rabo abe (1) def def 

(1) E def ghi ghi 
ghi ghi abc abc 

. 1306 më (2) E def 
(2) | Zap fp ghi ghi 


The second variety is obviously due to mere carelessness on the 
part of the printer. The first variety, which occurs 62 times, is clearly 


10 There are only a very few, apparently accidental, exceptions, which are noted 
in the detailed description. 
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intentional. Its object evidently is to make it possible to read the 
book in the way previously explained in the General Remarks. The 
regularity of the arrangement seems to indicate that this book was 
really intended to be properly read. If it had been merely intended for 
mechanical use by turning the leaves, there would have been no necessity 
for observing any such strict regularity. It may be further noted that 
discounting the four exceptional and erroneous pages, one end of the 
text (indicated by ghi in the above diagrams) is always placed in 
the middle of the page, while the other end is invariably found at the 
top of the page, in whichever way the book is held. This circumstance 
seems to prove clearly, which line of the text must be considered its 
beginning. ; 

The text is repeated four times on every page. There are only two 
exceptions, viz., pages 48 and 63. On page 48 there are only two im- 
pressions, while page 63 has only one. The remainder of the space is 
occupied with legends in an apparently different alphabet, but which 
may also be only a written or “current” form of the printed one, 
They are shown on Plate V, and are evidently not printed from a block, 
but written by hand. 


No Il. Pathi. 


Belongs to M. 4. Brought from Khotan, together with No. VI 
and other objects; the whole purchased for Rs. 11-3-2. Size, Bj x4; 
inches! Number of forms 45. Leaves of a curious, bottle-shaped 
form, see Plates VI-VIII; reminding one of the manuscript book 
found under the skull (see Introduction, pp. xxi) Bound, in the 
Indian fashion, between two rectangular (mot bottle-shaped) blocks 
of wood, measuring 8} x4}x1 inches, and rough and uneven on the 
outer, but planed on the inner surfaces ; aud exceedingly dry and light 
of weight. Riveted like an Indian copper-plate grant, on the left-hand, 
narrow side of the oblong, by means of one copper peg, which passes 
through the “neck” of the bottle-shaped leaves. Paper, of a dirty 
greyish-brown color, and hard, stiff, and brittle and in many leaves 
badly fractured ; also with many fatty stains and occasional burns. The 
whole appearance very suggestive of genuine antiquity. 

Contains recensions Ic, Id and Ie, printed separately on different 

es, and arranged in two columns, so that there are six impressions of 
recension Id (formula C), and eight impressions each of recensions Ic and 
Ie (formulas Aand E) ona page. Recension Id (C) occurs most frequently ; 
viz., on forms 1, 2, 6, 7, 9-12, 13 (pp. 2, 3, 4), 14-18, 20-24, 25 (pp. 1-3), 


il The middle of the pages of the póthi slightly projects beyond tho edges of 
the blocks, 
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27, 28, 29 (pp. 2, 3), 30, 35, 36, 38-42, 44 and 45. Recension Ie (A) 
comes next, on forms 3, 4, 8, 19, 25 (p. 4), 26, 29 (pp. 1, 4), 31-34 and 43. 
Recension Ie (E) only occurs on the forms 5, 13 (p. 1), and 37. 

As u rule, the lines of print run parallel with the narrow side, and 
accordingly the columns run parallel with the longer side of the page 
(see Plate VI). There is only one exception in which the lines of print 
run parallel with the longer side, and accordingly the columnae (which in 
this case are four in number) with the narrow side-of the page (see 
Plate VII); this is the first page of the 23rd leaf. On two pages there 
is an altogether exceptional arrangement, which may be shown thus :!'3— 


Leaf 13, page 1. Leaf 33, page 3. 
o © eee e © 
o v ccc ccc ^ e 
° ©.¢ee e EI Ze 
eee e e e © 


e 
cece ^ e 
eec eee — a 

These three exceptional pages would seem to have been trial pages, 
to find out the hest way of disposing the impressions on the page. 

As a rule the columns of the text are arranged so that they stand 
turned towards the inside (i.e, the neck-like, peg-hole side of the 
page), either head to head or foot to foot. There are altogether 86 
pairs of printed pages, 43 pairs inside and 43 pairs outside the “ forms." 
Out of these 86 pairs, 78 have the columns of text thus arranged, 
i.e., head to head or foot to foot. In the remaining eight pairs, the foot 
of the column on one page adjoins the head of the column on the other 
page; and the arrangement on these exceptional pairs is clearly due 
to carelessness on the part of the printer. Again among the 78 pairs 
which have the normal arrangement, 37 have the heads of their 
columns turned inside, i.e., towards the peg-hole side, while 41 have 
ite feet of their columns turned iuside.!5 The pairs are nearly equally 


13 ccc denotes recension Ic, and eee denotes recension Ie. 

15 In terms of ' forms" the distribution stands thus, There are 45 forms, In 
2 forms (first and last) only one page is printed. Of the remaining 43 forms, 14 
havo the head of the text turned inside; 17 have it outside; of 6 others, 2 have 
the head inside on their interior side, but outside on their exterior side, and 4 have 
the head outside on the interior, but inside on the exterior; of the remaining 4 
forms, 2 have the head inside on tho interior and no order on the exterior, while 1 has 
the head ontside on the exterior, but no order on tho interior side, and 1 is exactly 
the reverse of the last-mentioned ; (14+ 17+6+4 41). Obviously tho last-men- 
tioned 10 forms (6+4) might be folded the other way, and then would show the 
exact reverse of their present condition, The remaining two forms have no order, 
either on the interior or exterior side (41 + 2 = 43). 
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divided between the two systems. But what is puzzling is that the 
pairs of these two systems, in their present succession, do not follow in 
any intelligible order (e g., first the 37, and afterwards the 41, or vice 
versa), but they succeed one another pell-mell. If either system had been 
followed throughout, or if the whole of the pairs of one system had 
followed the whole of the pairs of the other system, an intelligible order 
of reading would have resulted ; one might have read first one set of 
alternate pages, and then turning the book right round, one would have 
been able to read the other setof alternate pages. As it is, the condition 
of the book suggests that it was not really intended to be read intelli- 
gently, but to have its leaves turned mechanically, As the leaves, 
however, are not numbered, and their serial succession is not fixed, it 
is possible that the leaves do not now stand in their original order. 
The latter might have been (say) first 41, then 37, and the break of 
uniformity might have been due to a lapsus on the part of the printer. 


No. III. Book. 


Belongs to M. 6, Acquired from the Rev. Mr. Hógberg. Size, 
8x51 inches. Number of forms 22. Paper, variety IIIb. One leaf 
(23rd) damaged by two holes. Extensive fatty stains on many pages. 
Riveted with three copper pegs. 

Contains recension Ia, printed in two columns on each page and 
standing upright and reversed on alternate pages ; thus upright on pages 
4 and 6, but reversed on pages 5 and 7, avd so forth. 


No. IV. Book. 


Belongs to M, 5. Size, 114 x8". Number of forms, 30, all cut 
into separate leaves. Paper, variety III b. Twenty leaves, more or 
less damaged by holes, evidently due to singeing. Many pages soiled 
with extensive fatty stains, Riveted with three copper pegs. 

Contains recension Ia, printed in two columns on each page, with 
a wide interval; each column consisting of two impressions; accord- 
ingly the full text, four times on each page; but reversed on alter- 
nate pages; see Woodcut No. 11. The arrangement of the columns 1s 
similar to that in No. II, Pdthi. As a rule, they stand either head 
to head, or foot to foot, on any pair of juxtaposed pages. There 
are al er 57 such pairs. Taking their present order of suc- 

i on 19 of them the columns stand head to head, and on 29, 
foot to foot; while on the remaining 9 this arrangement is not 
observed, the position being head to foot. Seeing, however, that the 
forms are all cut into separate leaves, those leaves on which the 
exceptional nine pairs stand, may be easily arranged so as to proserve the 
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regular arrangement. If this is done, we obtain 22 pairs head to head, 
and 35 pairs foot to foot (total 57). Each of these two sets may easily 
be read by observing the principle, previously explained, of reading by 
alternate pages; and the break of uniformity between the two sets may 
be due to inadvertence on the part of the printer. 

Within the intervals, in the centre of the page, additional small 
legends are inserted, consisting of 4 to 7 letters, double the size of the 
text, and running at right angles to the latter. They are not seen on 
every page, but as a rule only on the two outside pages of each form ; 
thus on pages 5 and 8, 9 and 12, and so forth. On eight forms (ez, 5, 
8, 14, 16, 21, 24, 26) they occur on the two inside pages; thus on pages 
18 and 19, 30 and 31, and so forth. In one form, the 22nd, they are 
omitted altogether. In the initial and final forms (on which three 
pages are blank), of course, they occur only once; vizs, on pages 
4 and 117. 


No. V. Book. 


Belongs to M. 3. Purchased in July 1897 from Badruddin, an 
Afghan merchant in Khotan. Size, ll] by 8 inches. Forms all ent 
through at the back with a blunt instrument ; hence all leaves separate, 
numbering 39 ; initial leaf missing. Paper, variety IIb. Extensive fatty 
stains on most pages; many damaged by burns. Bound with 
three twists of paper. 

Contains recension Ia, printed on each page in one horizontal 
column above and three vertical columns below, making four im- 
pressions on each page (see Woodeut No. 12). The three vertical 
columns always stand in the same position towards one another, but 
vary in their position towards the horizontal column, having sometimes 
their head, sometimes their foot towards it. The position of the 
horizontal column varies in having sometimes its head, sometimes ita 
foot turned to the outer margin of the book. "The whole yields a great 
variety of arrangements, in the choice of which no order is discernible. 
It is impossible, therefore, to read the book in any intelligent order, 
and it would seem to be intended for mere mechanical use. 


No. VI. Book. 


Belongs to M. A Brought from Khotan, together with No. II, 
q np Size, 1131x412". Number of forms, 31. One blank leaf is torn 
off, and missing; hence only 63 leaves. Total of printed pages 126 
instead of 124; because, contrary to the usual order of these books, 
the print commences on the 3rd page instead of the 4th page; simil- 
arly priuting continues to the ante-penultimate page, instead of 
stopping, as usual, on the ante-ante-penultimate page. Paper, variety 

J. t. 14 
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Illa. Extensively soiled with fatty stains, and damaged by burns. 
Bound with three twists of paper. = 
Contains recension Ib; alsorecensions le, Id, Ie, printed in two 
columns on every page. Thearrangement of the text of these recensions 
on the pages is of the wildest kind ; there is no discernible order what- 
soever. The following diagrams of 19 different arrangements, which 
I have noticed, will give a good idea of the disorder. Recension Ic 
(formula A) is indicated by aaa, Id (C) by ccc; Ie (E) by eee; and 16 
by the corresponding (bracketed) combinations of those three notations. 
The latter are represented in the same direction in which the recen- 
sions nre printed in the book. 
IV. (pp. 5,8, 9, 15, 
I. (pp. 1, 2)* IL (pp. 3, 6.) HI. (p. 4.) 18, 19, 22, 24, 25, 


21, 35, etc.) 
29 aaa cc 8 Š 0999 922 090 
200 ece a e Š 909 T DDD 
ppp eec aaa š 999 DDD 929 239 
aga aaa ccc z 922 099 999 220 
* cee eee Š L opp 229 | DDD DOD 


V. (pp. 7, 10, 16, 
17,20,21,23,26, VI. (p 1L) VIL (p.12. VII. (p. 13.) 


36, eto.) E 
aaa aaa a 2 eee eve eee 
[ NE ee g 
4 ccc ecc 9 g $ eee 299 099 
l e 9$ eee 23 0920 
ee eee e e a g ° 2 
aaa aaa = (es A z 
=) E: š eee FER 
ccc ce Š 
1X. (p. 14.) X. (p. 98.) XT. (p. 29.) XII. (p. 30.) 
aoe o») 3 Š gp 
de ^ 3 | 920 z e 299 | d 
š š š woe DDD 3 DDD 
í ceo | 929 
š š š cc Š = 
A 


i$ ‘The numbors refer to printed pages. Thus printed page 1 = page 3 of the book. | 





p 
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XIII. (pp. 31,34.) XIV. (pp. 32,33.) XV. (p.83.) XVI. (p. 113.) 


aaa — 999 s? aaa 2 ees | aaa 
ccc — 009 032 ccc eec von i 
ece DUD Lovo eve š aaa 
aaa 
* aaa Ae aaa a ecce aaa 
cco ecc cco ccc S ee J aua  Z 


XVII. (p. 114.) XVIII. (p. 115.) XIX. (p. 116.) 


$ cc | š ccc | Ë cee 
eee S eec ele 

Š Š prp 

E i es = 

© 099 š FER = 

. 929 o 932 e "E 

= = 933 

s DDD | š DDD E E 


Fourteen of these variations occur within the first 36 printed pages 
alone. It is obvious that with such a planless arrangement of the texta 
no proper reading of the book is possible. It can have been intended 
only for mechanical use. 


No. VII. Book, 


Belongs to M. 7. Acquired by Mr. Macartney, together with eight 
other books, from Islam Akhün for Rs. 40. Said to have been found 
in a half-buried house in Aq Tali Taz, see Introduction, p. xvii. 
Size, 13x 113". Number of forms, 39. Paper, variety Ilic. Many 
leaves bear fatty stains, and a few are damaged by burns. Riveted 
with three copper pegs; the guards consisting on one side of irregular 
quadrangular pieces, about 2j" square, cut from an ornamented plaque, 
similar to those shown in Plate LV, fig. 1, on the other side of circular 
pieces, about 1j" diameter, resembling a coin (see Plate IV, figs. 2-9). 
Printing very carelessly done. The block was not properly inked, the 
impressions are very faint ; moreover they are not properly adjusted ; not 
unfrequently one or two lines of two successive impressions are printed 
over one another; often the columns are not kept straight. 

Contains recension If, i.e, lines 1, 2, 4, 5 of A, printed in four 
columns on each page, each column (except the second) consisting 
of seven or eight impressions ; but in the second column on each page 
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(counting from the outer margin of the page) one impression, being 
the fifth of the series of eight, is omitted, leaving a square blank. 
To this rule there are only very few exceptions: on one page (form 
23, page 1) I have observed only three columns; and on four pages 
(f. 21, p. 4; f. 30, p. 4; f. 33, p. 3; f. 37, p. 4) there is no blank 
space; and on one page (f. 13, p. 4) the blank space takes the 
place of the third impression of the series of eight. On each page 
the four columns stand in the same position towards one another, 
either all four upright, or all four reversed; but there is no order 
whatever with regard to different pages; on one page, all four columns 
may be upright, on the next page they may again be all upright or 2 
they may be all reversed. No. VII in Woodcut No. 12 will give some 
iden of the arrangement of the text on the pages of this book. In five 
places an altogether different text is printed in the blank space, and 
the print of this text, with one exception (on form 22, p. 1), always 
runs at right angles with the proper text of the book, "These five 
places are: form 4, pp. 2, 3; f. 22, pp. 1, 4; f. 23, p. 4; f. 27, pp. 2, 3; 
f. 29, pp. 2, 3. The text, thus introduced, is formula A of the 
Second Set. 


No. VIII. Book. 


Belongs to M. 7. Found and acquired in the same way as 
No, VH, q.v. Size, 10} x61", but elliptical in form, as shown in 
Woodeut No. 12. Number of forms, 44. The usual three blank pages are - 
wanting at one end of the book; on the other hand there is in the 
middle of the book one form with three blauk pages, from which it 
would seem that in binding the book the final form has been mis- 
placed. Paper, variety Ile. Numerous fatty stains, and a few burns. 
Riveted with two copper pegs only, the guards being small elliptical 
(about 1x $") pieces, cut from a plaque, similar to the round pieces 
shown in Plate IV, figs. 4-9. | 

Contains recension Ig, Ze, lines 9, 11, 13, 14 of formula C, 
printed in five columns on each page, each column consisting as a 
rule of two impressions ; therefore ten impressions of the text on each 
page. Exceptionally 2} impressions are found on a few pages. As 
a rule the columns are turned head to head on two adjoining pages; 
ont of a total of 84 pairs of such pages, that arrangement is found 
in 58 pairs. In 6 other pairs the columns are turned foot to foot. | 
In the remaining 20 pairs, the foot of the columns on one page is x 
turned towards the head of the colomns on the adjoining page. i | 
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Seconp Ser. (Plates IX, X, XIII and XIV.) 


This set comprises six books. Some portions of the text are 
nlso found in the three books of the Sixth Set, and in book VII 
of the First Set. A detailed description of this second set, illus- 
trated by two Plates (Nos. I and II), was published by me in the 
Proceedings of the Asintie Society of Bengal, for April, 1898 (pp. 124— 
131). Ishall, therefore, here content myself with a briefer account, 
but correcting some errors and adding such information as I have been 
able to glean in the meantime. 

The text, occurs in two different recensions, a shorter one of 12 
lines nud a longer of 13 lines, which I shall denote respectively by Ila -~ 
and IIb. The shorter recension Ila (see Plates IX, fig. 2 and X, fig. 1) 
has its text arranged in two columns, with a wide interval, running 
vertically, while another wide interval intersects the two columns 
horizontally between the 7th and 9th lines. The two intervals thua 
present the shape of a cross. The longer recension IIb (Plate X, fig, 2) 
fills up these cross-shaped intervals with additional texts. It consists, 
therefore, of three columns, the additional column being placed in the 
vertical interval, and of thirteen lines, the additional line occupying 
the horizontal interval. It will be noticed that there are a few differ- 
ences in the type of the two recensions, e.g., in the first letter of 
lines 6 and 7; but this may be, merely due to imperfect inking. 
Recension IIa is found in books I-III and recension IIb in books IV-VI. 

The shorter text IIa which is common to both recensions, consists 
of six portions or formulas, which I shall distinguish as A, B, C, D, E 
and F. The formulas A, B, C comprise lines 1, 2, 3—5, 6, 7—9, 10, 11, 
12, 13 of column I respectively, while formulas D, E, F are made up of 
the corresponding lines of column IL The 4th line appears to be an 
additional one, inserted into what must have been originally an interval, 
similar to the additional line inserted, in the longer recension IIb, into 
the still existing horizontal interval. It would seem that a third recen- 
sion must have existed, which possessed two horizontal intervals, between 
lines 3, 5 and 7, 9 respectively. I have not, however, met with this 
third recension in any book. Of the six formulas, C (£e, lines 9-13 
of column I) is found in books Nos. land II of tho Sixth Set (seo 

Plate XIV), while formulas A, B, D, E (each consisting of three lines) 
are found in book No. III of the Sixth Set, and formula A is also found 
in book VII of the First Set (see Plate XIII). As yet the formula F 
has not been found by me separately in any book. 

For printing these several texts seven different blocks must have been 
in use : one for recension IIa, another for recension IIb, and five more for 
the five formulas A,B,C,D,E. This is clearly shown by the enclos- 
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ing lines which still exist. These lines, e.g., are seen running right round 
the two columns of recensions IIa and IIb, see Plates IX and X. They 
are nlso seen enclosing each of the five formulas A, B, C, D, E, see Plates 
XIII and XIV. As shown by these lines, the dimensions of the blocks 
must have been about 12 x 17" for A, 21 x 11" for C, 21 x 1] for D, and 
1$x%1}" for E. The additional portions, vis., the middle column III of 
recension IIb, line 4 of recensions IIa and II», and line 8 of recension IIb, 
do not appear to have been printed separately ; nor is there any evidence 
to show that separate blocks existed for printing them, 

It is probable that once there existed three blocks: (1) a block 
holding a text of 11 lines, omitting line 4 of recension IIa, and therefore 
showing two blank intervals and presenting the shape of a double cross ; 
I may call this recension IJe; (2) a block holding a text of 12 lines, 
with one blank interval, in the shape of a single cross, being recension 
lla; (3) a block holding a text of 13 lines, with no blank interval, being 
recension IIb. No book, exhibiting recension IIc, has come to light. The 
block for it, therefore, cannot have been found by tbe treasure-seekers, If 
it had been found, it is morally certain (on the assumption of forgery) that 
books would have been printed with it and brought into the market. 
But, the block for recension Ile not haying been found, it is difficult to 
understand, on the one hand, how the existence of recension IIa, should 
have suggested to a forger to omit line 4 and manufacture blocks for 
A, B, D, £; or, on the other hand, how the separate existence of A, B, 
C, D and E should have suggested to a forger to combine them into one 
text lla, and manufacture a block for it, containing the intermediate 
line 4 and a blank interval between lines 7 and 9; or again, to combine 
them into an alternative text IIb and manufacture for it another block 
containing the two intermediate lines 4 and 8, One can imagine a 
forger omitting extant lines, but not inventing new lines for which he 
has no pattern. Add to this that the formula F has never bcen found 
printed separately ; so that the forger would have had to invent, for tho 
recensions IIa and 115, not only the intermediate lines, but also the whole 
formula F, The improbabilities of such a theory are overwhelming. 
It follows, therefore, in the alternative, that either the books are genuine- 
or that at least the orginal blocks must have been found for the recen- 
sions Ila and IIb as well as for the formulas A, B, C, D and E. From 
these original blocks, of course, books might have been printed; but 
the forgery could have extended no further. 

With regard to the question of the beginning and end of the text, 
book No. III affords a similar test to that in book No. I of tho First 
Set. In that book one end of the text is always turned towards its 
upper and lower edges, whence it may be coucluded that that end 
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holds the beginning or the top-line of the text. On the Plates the text 
is represented in the position thus indicated. | 

One book, No. III, of this Set, as will be shown below, is provided 
witb additional small legends, similar to those in Book IV of the First Sot. 


No. I. Book. 

Same as “ Block-print 8" in Proceedings. Belongs to M. 3. Size, 
61x4". Number of forms, 38. Riveted with three copper pegs, which 
are held in position by two copper slips, running in front and at the 
back of the book, along its longer side, and measuring 61x] inches. 
Paper, variety IIIa. Fatty stains on many leaves; no marks of burn- 
ing or singeing. 

Contains recension IIa, printed once on every page, and standing 
upright and reversed on every second or third form; thus upright on 
forms 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11, 14, 17, 19, 21, 23, 25, 27, 28, 31, 32, 35, 36, 38 ; 
reversed on forms 3, 4, 8, 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 26, 29, 30, 
33, 34, 37. 

No. II. Book. (Plate IX, fig. 2.) 

Same as “Block-print a" in Proceedings. Belongs to G. 7. Size, 
11ix71". Number of forms, 32. Peculiar in having covers of paste- 
board, made of four ordinary leaves pasted together. Paper, variety IIIb. 
Most pages stained, and singed or burned. Bound with three copper nails. 

Contains recension Ila, printed in three columns on each page; 
each column consisting of one impression; accordingly the text three 
times on each page, but reversed on alternate pages, i.e, turned foot 
to foot, similar to the arrangement of book No. IV of the First Set 
(Woodeut No. 11). With the exception of one form, the columns of 
the text are printed parallel to the narrower side of the book, so as to 
turn their foot towards the inner margin of the book, and so close toge- 
ther that their edges touch, and sometimes overlap one another, The 
exceptional form is the 22nd. It bears on page 1-3 also impressions of 
recension Ia of the First Set; and the impressions of the two different 
texts, indicated in the subjoined diagrams by the letters de ba and the 
numerals 327 respectively, are arranged as follows; theinner margin of 
the page being indicated by parallel lines. 


lst page. DEM IX). 2nd PE - Srd page. 4th page. 
| | tti 

654 hg n S E SS 2 (ee of 
987 ml ki ACE e pq opml ki 
= TE wp uay pue 
S => = CES 3335 ef byof by 

x SR JFE | SFE 

— 
SES | RZS 
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= 


his would seem to have been the trial-form, employed to discover by 


=. E : -i š 
z me | =— = which arrangement the largest number of impressions 
wee | soo am be E = to one page. The usual arrange- 
=: =. = == ment is shown in the margin. 
mse ESCH 
z< 6 xA E 
Cm ~ m 
SS ae | 3 = 2 


No. III. Book. (Plate X, fig. 1.) 


Same as “ Block-print y" in Proceedings. Belongs to M. 3. Size, 
ll x4} inches. Number of forms, 40. Bound with three twists of 
paper. Paper, variety Illa. A few fatty stains and burns; on the 
whole fairly cleau. Printing ends on the penultimate page of the 
last form, instead of the ante-ante-penultimate page as usual. 

Contains recension Ila; there being two impressions of it on each 
page, placed foot to foot, the upper one being complete (12 lines), the 
lower more or less incomplete (as a rule 10 lines), the arrangement 
being similar to that in Book No. I of the First Set. There are only 
four exceptional forms, on which the impressions are placed head to 
foot; viz., forms 6, 12, 17 (1st, 2nd, 4th pp.), and 31 (2nd and 4th pp.). 
Seeing that there are 40 forms (or 156 printed pages), these few excep- 
tions (13 pages) are evidently accidental misprints. As in the case of 
book No. Lof the First Set, this “ foot-to-foot " arrangement of the text, 
seems to be a clear indication as to which is to be taken ns its top-line. 
Within the horizontal intervals, in the middle of the page, additional 
small legends (similar to those of No. IV of the First Set), consisting 
of 4 to 6 letters, are iuserted, running in the sume direction as the text, 
butof somewhat larger size, and apparently written by hand. They 
are all shown on Plate II of tho Proceedings for 1898. As in the case 
of Book No. IV of the First set, they do not occur on every page, 
but only on the two outside pages of a form. Moreover, in nearly 
one-half of the forms (viz, 19 out of 40) they do not occur at all. 


No. IV. Book. 


Same as “Block-print 8" in Proceedings. Belongs to M. 3. Size, 
8x5} inches. Number of forms, 40. Riveted with three copper 
pegs, the guards being small oblongs, lorlj x A, Paper variety 
Ia; on the whole fairly clean, no burns, Printing rather indistinct, 
owing to the inferior quality of the paper, on which the ink go . 
tendency to ron, so that the imprint occasionally shows on the A er 
side, in which case sometimes the reverse page is not printed at all. 
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Contains recension IIb, printed once on each page, but, excep- 
tionally, standing upright on every page, so that the book can be read 
right through, from page to page, without turning it right round. To 
this arrangement there are only a few exceptions; on 14 pages (out of a 
total of 74 printed ones) the imprint is reversed, and these are clearly 
accidental errors. There are 12 forms, which at first seem not to 
agree with the arrangement, all the imprints on them being reversed. 
But they only require to be folded the other way, and to be turned, 
when they all come right. With respect to these forms, therefore, the 
book has only been carelessly bound, 


No. V. Book. (Plate X, fig. 2.) 


Same as “ Block-print ei" in Proceedings. Belongs to M. 3. Size, 
93x41 inches. Number of forms, 34. Riveted exactly like No, IV. 
Paper, variety IIIa. Many stains, but no burns. Printing similar to 
that in No, IV. 

Contains recension IIb, printed twice on each page, so that tho two 
impressions stand hend to foot, the lower one being complete (13 lines), 
the upper, more or less incomplete (as a rule 6 or 8 lines, e, ll. 13-8, 
or ll. 13-6) owing to want of space. There are only four exceptional 
pages on which they stand foot to foot, viz. form 7, p. 4; f. 17, p. 3; 
f. 23, p. 1, and f. 26, p. 1; aud these, of course are careless misprints. 
There are also two pages on which there is only one impression ; viz. 
form 17, p. 4 and f. 26, p. 2. 

In the ordinary, head-to-foot, arrangement, the pairs of impres- 
sions stand upright and reversed on alternate pages.5 The two 
varieties of arrangement may be represented thus, the parallel lines 
representing the inner edge of the pages or the fold of a form. 


Ordinary. Exceptional. 
efgh | 1upyt efqh 
Si wl jo | í iklm 
abed | poqo ups 
| efgh | 1414? yb fe 
ikim | qy5j2 poqo 


The ordinary arrangement is very curious for two reasons: (1) 
because the page commences with the incomplete member of the pair 
of texts, which must have been awkward in reading the book, if it was 
meant for reading; (2) because it compels the reader to begin with 
the left hand pages, that is, at the wrong end of the book, assuming 


lë ‘There are some three or four exceptional pages which do not keep the alter- 
pate order. These evidently aro misprinte. 
J. 1, 15 
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that the proper way of reading these books is from the right to the loft 
in the Semitic fashion. It is, however, by no means certain that the 
direction of the scripts is from the right to the left, 


See also the 
General Remarks on the Orientation of the Books, 


No. VI. Book. 


Not mentioned in the Proceedings. Belongs to M, 6. Acquired 
from the Rev, Mr. Hógberg. Size, 9] x4 inches. Number of forma, 
8; but the book isa mere fragment; a large portion, including begin- 
ning and end and the rivets, is wanting. Paper, variety IIIa; some 
stains, but no burns. Printing similar to that in Nos. IV and V, but 
even worse; ink has run so badly through the paper that many pages 
could not be printed at all, the print on one side showing through on 
the other. i 

Contains recension 115, printed exactly as in No, V, two impressions 


on each page, standing head to foot, the lower being complete, the 
upper, incomplete. 


Tuigp Ser. 


This set comprises three books. The peculiarity of them is that 
their forms are not placed one upon the other, as in the bound books of 
all the other sets, but are inserted one within the other. Moreover the 
printing does not commence upon the fourth, but on the second page, 
and does not stop on the ante-ante-penultimate, but on the penultimate 


The text of this set consists of two short formulas A and B. 
Formula A is made up of five short lines, of about 5 or 6 letters each. It 
is found in all three books. Formula B consists of four longer lines of 
about 7 or 8 letters each, and is only found in two books, Nos. II and III. 

For printing these two formulas, two separate blocks must have 
been used. This is evident from the lines, enclosing the formulas, 
as well as from the different size of the two blocks, Measured between 
those lines, the dimensions are 12 X 12" and 2} x 145" respectively. 

There is nothing to indicate what is top and bottom of the formulas. 


No. I. Boor. (Plate XI.) 


Belongs to M. 3. Size, 14] x4]", Number of forms, 16. It was 
originally bound with three twists of paper. These having broken, 
the bóok has been re-stitched with fresh thread, apparently by the 
finder, or in Mr. Macartney's office. It is, therefore, not certain whether 


the number of the forms is complete. Paper, variety IIIb. Leaves much 
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Contains both formulas A and B, printed in two rows on each page, 
but without any particular order. This is illustrated by the subjoined 
diagrams, which also indicate the relative position of the two formulas 
and occasional irregularities in printing them. The straight lines indi- 
cate the fold of the sheet. Asarule, the formulas occur 5-8 times in a 
row, aud occupy alternate rows. There are only three exceptions ; on the 
15th sheet the formula B occurs alone; on the outside of tbe 13th sheet, 
each formula occupies both rows of a page; and on the outside of the 
2nd, and tlie inside of the 9th sheet, there is only one row on one page, 
and that row is filled with prints of formula B alone; probably the A 
row has beeu simply forgotten by the printer, as its proper space is left 
blank. 


Second Sheet. Third Sheet. 
Outside, Inside. Outside. Inside. 
3 A. B B> * B —— owe wY 
| T B pb | pB AHB UA v 
c A B > v Y 

A| B Bp] >B yq p mg 
SA B B»*| >B Cy Av | cv 
Fourth Sheet, Thirteenth Sheet. Ninth Sheet. 
Outside. Inside. Outside. ‘Inside. 
wA j| wy PAI Vm  YY| um 8 [uv 
u^ wf wå na vy | Ep a | ay 
v A A vv H | v 
A | Op t Am == gd 
Á Selig pos ad € jav 
| e | | 
tA USA tu A p Oo VY | mtd u "uv 
No. II, Boox. 


Belongs to M.6. Acquired from the Rev. Mr. Högberg. Size 
8| x6]". Number of forms 13. Paper, variety Illa. A few fatty stains, 
and marks of singeing. Stitched in three places with loops of loosely 
twisted thread. 

Contains both formulas A and B, printed in three and four columns, 
each column containing as a rule five impressions, As may be seen 
from the subjoined diagrams, there is no order whatever in the arrange- 
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ment of the impressions. Occasionally formula A occupies the wbole 
page, in which case there are four columns, with five (or six) impres- 
sions in each ; total 20 (or 24) impressions. At other times formula B 
occupies the whole page, when there are only three columns, with five 
impressions in each; total 15 impressions. But in many cases both 
formulas occur promiseuously on the page, in which case also there are 
only three columns, with a total of 15 or 16 impressions. Clearly this 
book caunot have been intended for intelligent reading. 








First Sheet. Second Sheet, 

Inside. Outside. Inside, 
ABAI BBB BBB | BBB anB | BBB 
BBA} BBB BBB | BBA dad | BBB 
BBA BBB B B | agag ggg BBB 
BBY | BBB BH8B | gar agg | BBB 
day i VBBA Ba8Bjgug ada! BBB 

Third Sheet. 

Outside. Inside. 
AAwvA|vYAYvA AvyAI|vzxb—BBvy 
vAyA| VAVA vAvA| YBBB 

AA SA A Avy yBBB 
Y YO] yay X VBBB 
AvAv| vAvA YAYA yBBB 
AyAYVIi VAVVYV vAvvivBBB 

No. Ill. Boor. 


Belongs to G. 7. Size, 9x7". Number of forms 18. Paper, 
variety Illa. A few burns and fatty stains. Riveted with three 


copper pegs. 


p.46 y p.47 Contains only formula <A, printed in tbree 
P'YA | AA-« columns on each page, the two inner columns consist- 
pP AA || AA. ing of seven, and the outer, of six impressions, which 
avv Y A, latter stand at right-angles to the former; otherwise 
AA | VA there is no sort of order in the relative position of 
Keel AA?” the imprints, as the marginal example may show. 
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Fourin Str. (Plate XII). 


This set comprises eight books. Two of the books contain also 
other texts in addition to their own, vis, No. VII contains also the 
text of the Fifth Set, and No. VIII, of the Seventh Set. 

The text of the Fourth Set consists of a formula, containing five 
lines of writing. There appear to have been two blocks, from which this 
formula has been printed off; for I have noticed a very slight differ- 
ence in the dimensions of the print: in Books I, III, V, the lines 
differ by } to 4'y of an inch in length from those in Books II, IV. The 
enclosing lines of the block of the longer print alone are preserved in 
book No. VII, and this block measures, within the enclosing lines, 
34 x21 inches. 

h Two of the books seem to afford indications whereby to determine 
what is top or bottom, right or left, and beginning or end of the text. 
These are Nos. II and VI. No. II is printed with three columns on each 
page, and a column consists, as a rule, of six impressions of the formula ; 
but there are two pages on which the columns contain 63 impressions, and 
one page on which they contain only 5j impressions; as illustrated by 
diagram I on the margin. On the other hand book No. VI is printed 

I with 24 columns on each page; that is, two columns contain, 
dE. each, two complete impressions of the formula, while the third 
abc column contains only two half-impressions of it ; as illustrated 
d e f | 6 in diagram II. It would seem right to conclude from 
ght diagram I, that abc must be the top-line; for if ghi 
d p H L were taken to be the top-line, the printing would have com- 

menced with a mutilated formula. Similarly diagram II 

would show that a is right and c left of the formula, and 
sabe ab that the reading of the latter must commence, not with c, but 
witha; or in other words that the formula must be read 
ean L from the left to the right. It would follow, therefore, that 
if the formula is to be read in the European fashion, it commences in 
the left-hand upper corner, as shown in the photographic facsimile on 
Plate XII; or, if it is to be read in the Chinese fashion, its com- 
mencement lies in the right-hand upper corner. Unfortunately, as the 
ease of the Fifth Set shows, the argument is not so conclusive as would 


be desirable. 
No. I. Boox. 


Belongs to M. 7. Said to have been found at Aq Tala Tüz. 
Size, 23} x 135." Number of forms, 36. Riveted with three copper pegs, 
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the guards being large pieces of a broken-up plaque (see Plate IV, fig. 1). 
In almost perfect preservation. Paper, Varieties III» and Ile mixed. 

Text printed in the three columns on each page; each column 
consisting of nine impressions of the formula, which accordingly is 
repeated 27 times on every page, or 3,726 times in the whole book 
(we, 27X 138 printed pages). The columns run parallel with the longer 
side of the book, and stand regularly upright and reversed on alternate 
pages; that is, upright on pages 4, 6, 8, etc, and reversed on pages 
9, 7,9, ete. The pages 4, 6, 8, etc., of course, are left-hand pages; and 
when the book is turned right round, in order to bring the reversed 
formulas into the upright position to read them, the pages 5, 7, 9, ete. 
now become left-hand pages. It follows, therefore, that on reading 
this book, all the left-hand pages must be read first, and afterwards all 
the right-hand pages,—which latter pages, of course, on turning the 
book round to read them, also become left-hand pages. Accordingby 
whichever way the book is placed for the purpose of reading, it is 
always the left-hand pages that must be read. 

This book is distinguished from all others, in having a finely executed 
sketch of a head on the fourth page of the 15th form; see Plate XVII, 
The sketch is placed horizontally across the page, so that the bottom of 
it is turned towards the inner margin of the page. From the fact that 
the columns of the print curve round the sketch, it is clear that, it was 
drawn on the page, before the latter was printed on. The head seems 
to me to show Arian features, aud is sketched with much artistic skill, 


No. II. Boox. 


Belongs to M. 7. Found at Aq Tala Tüz. Size, l52x1lj". 
Number of forms, 17. Bound with three twists of paper. Well pre- 
served; a few slight burns and stains. Paper, variety IIIb. Printing 
not quite distinct, It commences, ss usual on the 4th page, but ends on 
the penultimate page ds Zeg the 3rd page of the last form). 

Text printed in three columns on each page; each column consist- 
ing, as a rule, of six impressions of the formula, which accordingly is 
repeated 18 times on every page. On two pages there are 6j impres- 
sions, and on one page only 54. The columns stand regularly upright 
and reversed on alternate pages; that is, upright on the right-hand 
pages 5, 7, 9, etc., and reversed on the left-hand pages 4, 6, 8, etc. 
Accordingly this book must be read differently from book No.I; that 
is, in whichever way it is placed for reading, its right-hand pages must 
be read. There are only five pages which do not conform to the 
regular order; these are p. 4 of form 3; pp. 1 and 4 of form 10, and 
p. 2 of form 15; and these, clearly, are mere lapses of tho printer. 
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No. III. Boox. 


Belongs to M. 6. Purchased from Badruddin. Size, 223 x 13". 
Number of forms, 19; all (with the exception of forms 7 and 8) cut 
through at the back, into separate leaves. Very well preserved ; only 
very few and very slight burns and stains. Paper, variety IIIb. Riveted 
with four copper pegs. 

Text printed in three columns on each page; each column consisting 
of cight impressions of the formula, which, accordingly, is repeated 
24 times on every page, or 1,680 times in the whole book (i.c., 24x70 
printed pages). The columns run parallel with the longer side of the 
book, and stand regularly upright and reversed on alternate pages; 
exactly as in No. II; that is to say, whichever way the book is placed, 
the right-hand pages must be read. "There are only four exceptional 
pages, due to blundering of the printer; viz, pp. 2 and 3 of form 6; 
p. 4 of form 9, and p. 1 of form 19. 


No. IV. Boox. 

Belongs to M. 7. Found at Aq Tali Tüz. Size, 102 x73". Number 
of forms, 30. Bound with three twists of paper. Paper, variety IIIb. 
Extensively marked with water and fat stains; no burns. Print rather 
difficult to read, owing to the stains and defective inking. Final blank 
leaf lost. 

Text printed, as a rule, in three columns on each page; each 
column consisting of two impressions of the formula, which, accordingly 
is printed six times on every page. The columns run parallel to tho 
narrower side of the book, but do not stand upright and reversed on 
alternate pages, but keep the same direction on every page, that is, 
on the left-hand pages the head of the columns is turned outside, and 
on the right-hand pages, inside, as shown in the diagram 


left right on the margin. Hence in reading the book, it does 
SS) ZZ not require turning round. There are a few exceptional 
Sau 95 pages, on which the imprinta take reversed positions, 
S255 but these are clearly blunders of the printer or binder. 
ee Sg There are, however, seven pages, on which the srrange- 
SID SE  mentis altogether different; vis., p. 4of form 1; and pp. 1 
e=! 95 and 4 of forms 6, 10, 18. On these pages the text is 
^ p6 p7 printed in two columns, running parallel to the longer 


side of the book, and each column contains four impressions of the for- 
mula, which, accordingly, is repeated eight times on each of these pages. 
No. V. Book. 


Belongs to M.3. Purchased from Badruddin. Size, 11 x 61". 
Number of forms, 45. Riveted with three copper pegs. Paper, variety 


Y 
E 
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Ille. Fairly clean ; n few fatty stains and small burns; the two outside 
leaves torn to shreds, Print almost illegible, owing to defective 
printing. 

Text printed exactly as in book No. IV, save that the exceptional 
arrangement of the text in two columns never occurs. 


No. VI. Boor. 


Belongs to M. 7. Found at Aq Tala Tüz. Size, Bx5j". Number 
of forms, 26; but the first form is in shreds, and the last form is 
misplaced through a blunder of the binder, standing fifth in the present 
series. Riveted with three copper pegs. Many large fatty stains and a 
few burns. Paper, variety IIIb. Print almost illegible, owing to defec- 
tive inking. 

Text printed in 24 columns on each page; each column consisting 
of two impressions of the formula, of which, accordingly, four complete 
and two half-impressions stand on every page. The columns run 
parallel to the narrower side of the book, and are arranged exactly 
as in Book No. IV. Here, too, as in No, IV, there are a few exceptional 

Form 1). pages on which the imprints take reversed positions. An 


(margin). example, which shows also another misprinted anomaly, 
p. 2. || p. 3. is given on the margin from form 11. 
a A o A It may be noted that there is a slight blank margin 
e e '" e atthe top of the pages (as indicated in the diagram), 
= while at the bottom the print runs to the very edge. 
ce 
e€ 


menced printing at the top of the page, though (as shown 
by the inner column on page 3 of the diagram) not 
(no margin.) always with the initial edge of the block, But when be 
came to printing the half-impression on that inner column, he turned 
the block round, apparently with the object of getting the initial portion 
of the formula on to the page. It seems that, as long as the whole of the 
formula could be accommodated on the page, the printer did not care, 
in what position he placed the impression of it; but when he could only 
accommodate a portion of it, he was careful in printing its initial 
portion. This seems to be a reasonable explanation of the anomaly, 
and it points to what apparently must be taken to be the beginning of 


the formula. 


ES o $ à š * 
> | — © This shows the modus operandi of the printer, who com- 
o co 

e 


No. VII. Boox. (Plate XII.) 
Belongs to M. 6. Purchased from Badruddin. Size, 112817”. 


Number of forms, 12; all cut throngh at the back into separate leaves. ` 


: š : RU š scd da 
Exceptional in being bound with only two twists of paper, 
commencing its printing on the second, and stopping it on the ante- 


$ 
` 
| 
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penultimate page, Paper, apparently variety HIb. Rather rotten; 
several leaves mutilated; very much damaged by extensive fatty stains - 
and burns. Printing rather illegible on many pages; two of them 
(pp. 10 and 11) being altogether blank, owing to the print on the 
reverses (pp. 9 and 12) showing through. 
Contains its own proper formula, as well as that of the Fifth Set. 
The latter, however, is only found on pages 2, 3, 5, 8, 9, 12, 14, 15, 21, 
29, 32, 37, 40 and 45; nnd on these pages it is found in addition to the 
proper formula of the Fourth Set. When so found, it always occupies 
the outer side of the page, except on p. 14, where it standg on the 
inner side; sce, below, marginal diagram II. On page 13, it should 
also have been found, but (apparently by an oversight) the spaco lias 
been left blank. 
Text printed in three columns on each page; each column consisting 
of three impressions of the formula; that is, either 
I. thrice the proper formula of the Fourth Set; or 
p. 2. D A twice that formula and once the formula of the 
(broad margin). Fifth Set. As the latter formula is longer than 


e le e that of tho Fourth Set, and hence occupies more 
o° e o | = So space, it is only found 2} times on a page; 
e e pb ° ° e and on these pages, the lower portions of the 
oo S/S o columns overlap one another. This will be under- 

— stood from the diagram I shown in the margin, in 
oe e| 3L which abe, and 1234 denote the formulas of the 
o € ^ Ss g 





Fourth and Fifth Sets respectively. Here, also, tlie 
same modus operandi of the printer may be noticed, 
as in No. VI. He commenced at the top of the page (as shown in the 
LL. marginal diagrams) where there is a broad blank 

p. 14 p. 15 margin, while at the bottom the print runs right 
—— ` np to the edge of the pages with the half-impression 
(broad margin). of the formula of the Fifth Set. This circum- 


(no margin). 





a Fe] S stanco would seem to serve as an indication of 
m^ = o = A the beginning of the latter formula; though this 
* = conclusion is not quite borne out by diagram II, 
a o A Mä G N 
œa w à which shows the exceptional page 14, above referred 
`. e s S l S SS to. This diagram would rather seem to show that 
vost E a thebeginniug of the formula of the Fifth Set lies 
o a & | * ë & at its other extremity; but then both pages, espe- 





(no margin). cially page 15, show an anomaly in the relative 
position of tho two formulas. | 

It will further be seen from the above two dinggrams that the columns 

run parnllel to the narrower side of the book, and are arranged in a 


L1 19 
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different position from that in books Nos. IV to VI. There the heads 
of the columns are turned in the same direction on consecutivo paces 
(see diagram in No. IV), while here the heads are always turned in 
opposite directions, against one another, that is, they are always turned 
reversely on alternate pages. 


No. VIII. Book. 


Belongs to M. 8. Found at Kiang Taz. Size, l4» 81. Number of 
forms, 20. Paper, variety IIId. Surface greased, and a few burns 
Printing rather indistinct. Riveted with two copper pegs. 

Contains besides its own proper text that of the Seventh Set. The 
latter is found only on one form, the 3rd, where it is printed, on all its 
four pages, exactly in the same way as the proper formula of the Sixth 

ist form, p. 44. Set. This formula is printed in two columns on each 


sometimes so on alternate pages, sometimes in the 
abe same position on consecutive pages. On four pages 
(viz., on the first nnd last printed pages, as well as on the 13th and 
28th) the columns stand at right-angles to one another, the outer 
column consisting of only four impressions, as shown in the marginal 
diagram, 


B abe page, running, as a rule, parallel to the longer side 

e abe of the book and consisting each of five or six impres- 

š 7 sions. The columns stand in no particular order, 

e S sometimes upright and reversed on the same page, 
abe 

= 


Firrn Ser. (Plates XI and XII.) 


This Set comprises eight books. Its text is found in two different 
recensions, a shorter one of three, and a longer of four lines. Theso I 
shall denote by Va and Vb respectively, Besides its own proper text, 
there is also found on one page of book No. VIII the text of tho First 
Set. 

The shorter recension Va is found in all the books of this set; 
also in No. VII of the Fourth Set. The longer recension Vb is only 
found in No. VIII of this set, where it occurs together with recension 
Va. The two recensions only differ from each other by Vb adding a 
fourth line to the three lines of Va. 

Two distinct blocks have been used for printing the two recensions. 
This is shown by their enclosing lines which may be seen on the 
facsimiles, The block of Va measured 4jx1j inches; that of Vb 
measured 41 x 1j inches. | à 

There is nothing to show which is top and bottom, or right and 
‘left, or beginning and end of the two formulas. From the way in which 
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the formula is printed in No. VII of the Fourth Set (Pl. XII), it wonld 
seem probable that the top of it is the line which adjoins the formula of 
the Fourth Set; foron this supposition it would lie on the page in the 
samedirection as that formula. It would also seem probable that it 
commences on the right-hand side, and must therefore be read from the 
right to the left; for that half of the formula, which appears on the 
page of No. VII of the Fourth Set, is, on the above supposition, its 
right-hand half, and it seems reasonable to assume that, when only 
one-half could be printed, it was the initial half that was printed. More- 
over in certain pages of book No. IV (see below the detailed gescrip- 
tion) it is always what on the above theory is the left-hand side of 
the formula which appears in the middle of the page; and this circum- 
stance points to the same conclusion, as it seems also reasonable to 
assume that, as usual, the reader wasintended to commence reading 
from the murgin of the page. But unfortunately this argument is 
wenkened by the fact that in books Nos. I and III, where occasionally 
only a portion of the formula is printed, it is indifferently either one 
or the other of its two outer lines that is omitted. "The fact is that the 
force of all such arguments depends on the assumption that these 
block-print books were intended for reading. If they were not meant 
for reading, but intended for the mechanical use of merely turning the 
pages, it was obviously quite immaterial which portion of the formula 
was printed whenever the space did not suffice to print the whole. 


No. I. Boor. 


Belongs to M. 3. Purchased from Badruddin. Size, 8j x 51". 
Number of forms, 37; the first and last forms, however, consist of 
two sheets each, placed within one another, and pasted together! to 
form thick covers, as in No. II of the Second Set. Paper, variety III». 
Fairly clean. Printing, indifferent. Riveted with three copper pegs. 

Contains recension Va, printed six times on each page, in a 
column which runs parallel to the longer side of the book, and stands 
regularly upright and reversed on alternate pages. The latter rule is 
not observed on 10 pages out of a total of 142 pages, and these pages, 
therefore, represent clearly mere accidental lapses of the printer. On 
a few pages, the formula is only found five-times repeated ; but on many 
pages the sixth repetition, standing too close to the top or bottom of the 
page, is incomplete, one of the three lines of the formula being omitted. 
This omitted line is sometimes one, sometimes the other of the two 
outer lines, so that no conclusion can be drawn as to what is the initial 
and what the final line of the formula. 


16 In the initin] cover the paste has given woy, and the loaves are now separate. 
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Belongs to M. 9, Size 715547 Number of forms, 921, tho 
seventh form consisting of only one leaf. Paper, variety ITT. <A fow 
leaves damaged by burns and fatty stains. Riveted with three copper 
pegs, the guards on one side consisting of large fragments of the 
plaque, shown on Plate IV, fig. 1. 

Contains recension Va, printed, as a rule, in two columns on cach 
page; the columns consisting, as a rule, each of four repetitions of tho 
formula, and running parallel to the narrower side of the book. 
On a few pages there are only three repetitions in the column ; tho 
formula accordingly occurs, as a rule, eight times, and exceptionally 
sixtimes, on every page. The columns are placed in the same direction 
on every page, that is to sny, line 1 of the formula always stands 
alternately near the outer and inner edges of the page, so that in reading 
the book, it does not require to be turned round. There is only one 
exceptional page (evidently a misprint) in which the columns are 
reversed, Thus 


Regular Pages. Exceptional Pages. 

4th 5th Regular Reversed. 
mm mm am Uu "= w "> "s vare j| s pp P 
M» o o + 5 ow d sow Kw" ru e 059" 
sso o Se s oa SS edel PI Aw 
sess || pees mutt | ee eA 
oo oL séi £N © s + +> > = e ao oÓ9 0 o 
e ee el ee ee e ee = jH =< Ex = s 


As the space is barely sufficient to accomodate the whole breadth 
of the columns, it happens that occasionally the terminal letters on 
one side (a, a, a, a) of the formula, at other times those on the other 
side (d, d, d, d) are omitted. It is thus impossible to use these omis- 
sions as a test for determining the initial and final sides of the formula, 
The eleventh form is a total exception: on it the text is printed in ono 
column, which consists of six imprints of the formula, and runs 
parallel to the longer side of the book. 


No. III. Boox. 


Belongs to M. 7. Found at Aq Tala Ton, Size, 1115623”. 
Number of forms, 52. Paper, variety IIIe. Initial and final leaves 
damaged ; otherwise well preserved, Riveted with three nails; guards 
round pieces, as shown on Plate IV, fig. 3. 

Contains recension Va, printed in one columm on each page, run- 
ning parallel to the longer side of the book, and consisting of (ns ñ 
rule) seven, or (sometimes) cight impressions of the formula, When 
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there are eight repetitions on the page, the space barely suffices for 
them; and accordingly sometimes one, sometimes the other of the 
outer lines of the formula is omitted, the same as in No. I. The 
columns stand upright and reversed on alternate pages; though 
there are many misprinted pages, about 12 per cent. of the total. 


No. IV. Book. 


Belongs to M. 8. Found at Kiang Tüz Size, 121x8". Number 
of forms, 20. Paper, variety IIIJ. One outer form damaged by 
burns; entire surface of all leaves greased with fat. Riveted with three 
copper pegs. Printing commences, contrary to the usual rule, on the 
second page of the first form, but stops, as usual, on the ante-ante- 
penultimate page. Print throughout almost illegible, owing apparently 
to the greasy surface of the paper. 

Contains recension Va, printed in two columns on each page, 
running parallel to the longer side of the book, and containing each 
nine impressions of the formula; there being accordingly 18 impressions 
on every page, On some pages the columns are printed both upright ; 
on others one column stands apright, the other reversed. Thus 

Page 16. Page 17. 
abcd abcd | abeceda poqv (I) 
abcd abcd | abod poqo (2) 
abcd abcd | abcd poqv (3) 
abcd abcd | abcd poqo (4) 
abed abcd abcd poqo (5) 
abed abcd | abcd poqv (6) 
abcd abcd | abcd poqo (7) 
abcd abcd | abed poqo (5) 
abcd abed | abcd poqo (9) 

Theso two arrangements seem to have been observed quite promis- 
cuously; thus: on lst form upright and reversed throughout, 

on 2nd ,, upright throughout, š 
on 3rd , upright on 3rd page only, 

on 4th , upright on outer pages only, 
on Sth ,, upright on two first pages only, 
on 6th ,, upright on outer pages only, 
on 7th ,, upright on inner pages only, 
on Sth ,, do. do. . do., 

on 9th  ,, do. throughout, eto., etc. 


On those pages where the impressions are placed in opposite direc- 
tions, it is always the left-hand sides of the formula (as seen on Plate 
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XII) which stand in the middle of the page, adjoining each other. Tho 
right-hand sides are near the onter and inner edges of the — and 


as the space is rather limited, occasionally the terminal letters on those 
sides are omitted. 


No. V. Book. 


Belongs to M. 8. Found at Kiang Tüz. Size, 13x8”. Number of 
forms, 20. Paper, variety ILId, Entire surface of all leaves greasy ; no 
burns; the two outside leaves slightly damaged. Print throughont 
rather difficult to read, Riveted with two copper pegs only. The first 
(or coving) form is wrongly folded, 

Contains recension Va, printed in two columns on each page; which 
run in right angles to each other, the inner parallel to the longer, tho 
outer parallel to the shorter side of the book. The former consists 
of ten (exceptionally nine) impressions of the formula, the latter of 
six, arranged in two lines; the total number of repetitions on every 
page being 16 (exceptionally 15). "The inner columns stand regularly 
upright and reversed on alternate pages. The outer columns, as a 
rule, have the third line of the formula (as shown in Plate XII) turned 
towards the inner column; but on 21 pages (out of a total of 76) the 
formula is turned the other way, being probably misprints. The two 
positions are shown in the subjoined diagrams. 


Regular. Exceptional. 


= = abed | pagne e e a abed | poqo= = 
2 Sabed | poqo Ç Ç ~ “abcd | poqo Š 3 . 
e sabed | pogra = = wabed | poque a 
abcd | poqon abcd poqo 
SS abed poqo c = > abcd poqo Ó a 
bk séi © 
pe s abcd poqo = 2 abcd | poqon T Š 


abcd | poqo * abcd || poqo 
abcd || poqpa a e abed | pəqo = 
abcd poqo > = “abed poqo Š Š 
sabc poq s. t 


eabcd || poqo ç s 
No. VI. Book. 


Belongs to M. 8. Found at Kiang Tüz. Size, 19x 81". Number of 
forms, 20. Paper, variety Tiid. All surfaces more or less greasy ; a few 
burns; large piece torn out of the fourth leaf. Print indifferent, and 
rather difficult to read. Riveted with two copper pegs only. | 
Contains recension Va, the arrangement of which is exactly the 
; same as in No. V, except that the inner column consists, as a rule, of j 
x wine, and only exceptionally of ten impressions of the formula. D 


abed 
poqo 
cd 





' D 
w Í 4 s Was > , 
und: Y pe P n — fraus 
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No. VII. Book. 


Belongs to M. 8. Found at Kiang Tüz. Size, 1632 * 7". Number of 
forms, 20; some of them worn through at the back into separate leaves. 
Paper, variety IIId. Fairly clean and well preserved. Riveted with 
three copper pegs. 

Text printed in one column on each page, running parallel to the 
longer side of the book, and consisting of twelve impressions of the 
formula. Asa rule the columns stand upright and reversed on alter- 
nate pages, there being only 13 exceptions (in a total of 74 printed 
pages), probably misprints. 


No. VIII. Boor. (Plate XI.) 


Belongs to G. 7. Size, 81x54". Number of forms, 32, Has 
exceptionally seven blank pages both at the beginning and end of the 
book; that is, printing commences on the 8th page from the beginning, 
and stops on the 8th page from the end. Paper, variety IIIb. Book in 
rather bad preservation, and print so faint as to be illegible in many 
pages. Bound with two twists of paper. 

Contains both recensions, Va and Vb, but the latter only on the 
outside pages of forms 5, 6, 7, 15, 16, 19, 21, 22, 30, and on the inside 
pages of forms 14, 23, 29,!7 also on the first (outside) page of form 
24; altogether on 25 only out of a total of 114 pages. Curiously 
enough on the fourth (outside) page of the 24th form there are printed 
two formulas of the First Set. 

Both recensions are printed in two columns on each page, running 
parallel to the narrower side of the book, and consisting each of three 
(very exceptionally four) impressions in the case of recension Va, and 
of two (exceptionally three) impressions in the case of recension Vb. The 


— > a a Space is not sufficient for the exceptional number 
P d pcne c E E of impressions; accordingly in those exceptional 
e c s | SS, P: cases one or two lines, from either extremity, are 
Mos ^w > a a omitted. As n rule the columns stand turned in 
— =~ = S opposite directions on alternate pages, as shown in 
gesais P: the margin. 


Page 4 of form 24 is acuriosity. It is shown on Plate XI. The leaf 
is badly damaged by burns. On one side (page 3) it shows the formula 
of the Fifth Set in the usual arrangement of two columns, with two 
impressions.in each, running parallel to the narrower side of the book. 
On the reverse side (page 4) formulas C and E, in the recensions Ig 


11 These too Become outside pages, if the fold of the forms is turned the other 
why. : 
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and IA respectively, of the text of tho First Set are imprinted, 
arranged in two columns, at right angles to one another, one run- 
ning parallel to the longer, the other with the shorter sido of 
the book. The former stands near the outer, the latter near the inner 
edge of the page. The outer column consists of two impressions each of 
the recensions Ig (11. 9, 11, 15, 14) and IA (1l. 17, 18, 19) ; while the 
inner column consists of four impressions of the recension Lo, The two 
pages are shown in the marginal diagram, the formula of the Fifth Set 
being indicated by a b c d, and those of the 


Page 3. Page 4. First Set, by cee (=C=lg) and eec 


© (==) respectively. The circum- 
anna o goe stance of the two mutilated formulas of 
dmm: o the First Set appearing here in this un- 
—— bey expected and purposeless way seems to 
maaan Q ens render the hypothesis of a forgery al- 
— S most impossible, both with regard to 
fo ARA e cee the whole book No. VIII, and to the 





blocks for the recensions Ig aud Ih, 


Sixri Ser. (Plate XIII and Pl. XIV, fig. 1.) 


This Set comprises three books. Its peculiarity is that it is not 
appropriated to one particular text only, but presents a collection of 
several texts. What was found occasionally as a rare exception in the 
other sota—the introduction of a few impressions of an alien text into the 
midst of its own proper onc—forms in the Sixth Set its main feature. 

Of the three books comprised in it, No. I gives the texts of the 
Second and Fifth Sets. No. II gives the texts of the Second, Fourth and 
Fifth Sete, and No. III those of the First, Second, Fourth and Fifth 
Sets. 


No. L Book. (Plate XIV, fig. 1.) 


Belongsto M. 7. Found at Aq Tala Taz. Size, ll x8)". Number 
of forms 30. Paper, variety IIIb. Greatly damaged by exposure to wet ; 
also some large fatty stains and burns. Print almost illegible. Bound 
with three nails ; guards being large rhomboid pieces of flat, thin, orna- 
mental copper, a8 shown in fig. 1 of Plate IV. 


TR As a rule, the pages of this book present the texts of the Second 

» and Fifth Sets. There are only 6 exceptional pagos (out of n total of 

d ` A4. printed ones), viz, 6,43, 94, 95, 116, 117, which give the text of 
the Fifth Set alone. 


the text of the two sete aro printed in throe eólumns on ereh 
A cut CRS lel to one another and to the longer sido of the 
m M aM ir ono e em UIT 






i 





* 
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book, and standing upright and reversed on alternate pages. It may be 
also noted that what has been indicated in the facsimiles (Plates XX and 
XII) as the first line of the formulas of the two texts, stand, as a rule 
(though not always), alongside of one another, pointing to the conclusion 
that these two lines ocenpy the same position in the respective formulas, 
that is, that both are the head-lines (as assumed in the facsimiles) or 
both the foot-lines, Of the three columus one gives the text of the 
Fifth Set, and two give that of the Second Set. 

The column containing the text of the Fifth Set always occupies the 
inner side of a page, and consists of seven, or more usually eight, impres- 
sions of the formula of that set, But as the space is barely sufficient to 
accommodate all eight, one line of the Sth repetition is often omitted ; 
this seems to be invariably line 2, as indicated in the facsimile 
(Pl. XII) ; which fact also points to line 1 being really the head-line. 

The two columus containing the text of the Second Set, always 
occupy the outer side of a page, and consist each of four impressions 
of the formula, so that there are altogether eight impressions of it om 
each page. The formula here printed is only a portion of the text of 
the Second Set, víz, formula C, or lines 9-13 of column I of that 
text (Pl. X). ` 

There is one exception to the arrangement above explained. On 
p. 7 there are only two columns, standing at right angles to each other, 
the outer one of which consists of four impressions of the text of the 
Second Set. The two arrangements are shown in the subjoined 
diagram ; a be d e f denoting the text of the Fifth Set, and 123456 
that of the Second Set, 


Regular. Exceptional, 
(1) abcdef 123 ep (1, 2) (1) abcdef vg * a) 
(2) abcdef 456 456 j 


(2) abcdef œ œ 
(3) abcdef 128 Si: (3, 4) (3) abcdef S: (2) 
eo 


(4) abcdef 456 456 (4) abcdef œ 
(5) abodes 123 Se (5, 6) (5) abcdef = =} (3) 
(6) abedef 456 456 (6) abcdef œ w 


(7) abcdef 123 123 (7) abcdef > = 
(8) abcdef 456 Sol (7, 8) (8) abcdef = 3 (4) 


The correspondence in the arrangement of the texts of the two 
sets suggests that they may also correspond in their scripts aud their 
meaning. We should have here a bi-script, aud perhaps a bi-lingual, 
book. 

J. r. 17 
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No. Il. Boor. 


Belongs to M. 7. Found at Aq Tala Taz. Size, I1 x8", Number 
of existing forms 28; but originally it must have been 30, ns the two 
outside forms, forming the covers, are missing. Paper, variety IIIb. 
Corners rounded off, somewhat similar to those of book No. VIII of the 
First Set. Condition similar to that of No I. Bound with three twists 
of paper. 

Contains the text of the Second, and Fifth, as well as that of the 
Fourth Sets; on alternate forms; commencing withthe latter. That 
is, the text of the Fourth Set is found on forms 1, 3, 5, etc.; that 
of the Second and Fifth Sets on forms 2, 4, 6, ete. à 

The latter texts, on their own forms, are arranged exactly as in 
book No. 1; only as the space is insufficienti, a portion of those impres- 
sions of the formula (C) of the Second Set, which are nearest the outer 
edge of the page, is omitted ; ou two pages (93 and 96) they are omitted 
altogether. 

The text of the Fourth Set is printed in three columns on each page, 
running parallel to the narrower side of the book, and consisting each 
of two impressions of the formula which accordingly is repeated six 
times on every page. The columns keep throughout the same direction. 
Iu fact the arrangement of the text is exactly the same as in No. IV of 
the Fourth Set; see the diagram on p. 87. There are, however, four 
exceptional pages. On page 107 there are two columns, each consisting 
of fonr impressions of the formula (altogether eight repetitions), and 


Page 106. running parallel to the longer side of the book. Ë 
E pqp On pages 81 and 84, the arrangement is the same, 
Ki 


except that there is only one column in the middle 
of the page. On page 106, as shown in the marginal 
oqo diagram, the two arrangements are combined, there 
being two columns standing at right angles to each 
e other, the outer consisting of three, the inner of four 
impressions of the formula, and running parallel to the shorter and 
longer sides of the book respectively. 


No. HI. Boor. (Plate XIII.) 


Belongs to M. 8. Found at Kiang Taz. Size, 13x11”, Number 
of forms uncertain, as the outside leaves are missing, the book, in its 
present condition, beginning and ending with a printed page; but 
the existing number of leaves is 81. Paper, variety IIc. Many of the 
leaves torn, and otherwise damaged by fatty stains and burns. Print 
often barely legible. Bound with three twists of paper. 


D 
y D D 
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Contains the texts of the First, Second, Fourth, and Fifth Sets. 
Those of the First and Second Sets never occur complete. Portions of 
them only are found, and always standing separately. Of the Firat 
Set the formulas If, Ig, and Ih (i.e, A, C, E mutilated) only are found ; 
of the Second Set only the formulas A, B, D and E. In the distribu- 
tion of these texts, no particular order is observable. Sometimes the 
text of a set occupies a whole page by itself; at other times, two or 
three (never all four) texts are combined on one page. This will be 
best seen from the Table of analysis of the pages, given below. 

If a single text occupies a page by itself, it is always printed in 3 
to 5 columns, generally running parallel to the longer side of the book, 
and consisting of 4 to 6 impressions of the formula, according to the 
size of the latter. See below the diagrams of pages 8, 9, 11, 12, 59, 60. 
If a single text occupies several consecutive (from 4 to 12) pages, the 
columns always staud upright and reversed on alternate pages. 

If several texts together occupy the same page, they are arranged 
in the most varying order. No principle that may have guided the 
printer is observable. The subjoined diagrams illustrate this; the 
arrangements shown are only a few out of a much larger number. 
The formulas of the Fourth aud Fifth Sets are indicated by a b c and 
123 respectively; those of the First and Second Sets by I f, Ig, Lh, 
and A, B, D, E respectively. 






Pago 4. Page 5. (Pl. XIII.)  Page6. Page 7. 
myIVost || Sisisth Lhe IS Ig Ig Ig Ig Ig 
VIV — e Tell A n i 
P. v I V ees 2 dad? ec fig Ig Ig Ig Ig 
b y CI mm L3 Ih Tho m 
ype sri m. i^ lac rte 19 19 Yg tg 
Ria | ET TA raiverlf i Ig Ig Ig Ig Ig 
VIV cr >A IfIA Ih If 
P. vI V o" ra PER DA Ig Ig Ig Ig Ig 
YTV SI llm SIA LAS If 
Page 8. Page 9. Page 11. Page 12. 
f1/x /1J1/1 | If If If 1/ 1f abc abc abc | 2549 990 əoqo 
fr £1 fi fr fI If If If 1f 1f abc abc abe | 990 24» 2qv 
If if 1j 1f 1f 
sr £1 £I fr fI I7 1f 17 If 1f abc abc abe | odp 2qo oqo 
pie | Sas Ban abc abc abe | 990 2490 ə9qo 
J[IJIJIJI7I | « « Ze 
free | enm nn 
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Page 59. P 
Page 48. Page 49. eC 
ogr | Edid] | States 
abe “oqv|abclIgabe mi = = | ett el 
abe Sh fag abc abe RM e — — = E 
abc RS abe abe rer POSER bleche 
7 SSeS S| SS SaaS 
abc 9qulabes abe — = uii 
abea 2q»p' abe abe SSS SS | SSS 
SP = = SESS Sts 
Page 47. Page 91. Page 139. 
x abe abe "booa abc s abc = 
abe a abe Qi Aa. 198 ° 
abe Sch 
labe? abe aboy] abe 8 
abes abe abe . abe | «5c 123 ka 
abe abe abe abe abe abe 2 
Page 140 Page 163. Paga 164, 
123 — Pç By — If Ig < IfI 
123 123 = I B 6 
123 123 E e D 
123 123 ee by Th < if Ig < Sy fI 
ci E asna 
6 
123 123° In V d < by By 
123 123 pp I < Vf g < 5i bj 
The Uf Ig —< by ÊI 
5p Ih < lf x 


1 have taken the trouble to analyse the whole of the pages with 
reference to the frequency of occurrence of the several formulas and 
their combinations. The result is shown in the subjoined Table. 


"The formulas of the Second Set (A, B, C, D), except where stated 


otherwise, occur only once on the page, 


Formulas. Pages of Occurrence. Frequency. 


Bets IV. ze 11-18, 23-27, 30, 39-42, 51-58, 

E 67-70, 75-82, 87-90, 92. 94, 
99-102, 107-118, 131-134, A 
140-150, 155-162 | Total 
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Formulas, Pages of Occurrence. Frequency. 
Sets IV, ITA and If... 93 
Sets IV, TIB and Iq... 47, 50 
Sets ITA and 142 ... 3 


1 

2 

— 1 

Sets IIA and Jfgk ... 97, 163 (nrow of A on 163)  ... 2 
Sets IID and Ifh  ... 95, 98, 151 ene 3 
Sets ID and Ifgh ... 5 (D twice), 153 (D thrice) .. D WA 
Sets IIE and Jk  ... 2 1 
Sets IIE and Ir ... 6,152, 154 3 
Sets IIE and Ifgh  ... 96 


ere — 1 

Sets TIAE and [fh ... 44 (E once, two rows of A) sis 1 

Sets IIAE and Ig .. 164(E once, row of A) — l 

set If e. 8,9, 43-46, 59-62. ere 10 
Set lg .. #, 10, 19-22, 35-38, 63-66, 85-86, 

103-106, 119-130, 135-138 ... 38 

Set If .. 31, 33, 71-74 E — 6 

Set Ifgh »» 1,32, 34 ges 3 


Total pages ose 164 





The combination of formulas in different scripts on the same 
page seems to suggest some sort of correspondence or identity. It is 
difficult, however, to fit the varieties of the combinations into a con- 
sistent theory. Possibly this mny be due to misprints. Provisionally 
I would suggest the following theory. Books Nos. I and II seem to 
show that the formulas of Set IIC, Set IV, and Set V correspond to 
one another. Now pages 47-50 show formulas IV and Ig in combina- 
tion; aud it may be also noted that these two particular formulas 
occur most frequently by themselves in book No. III ; es, formula 
IV, 80 times, and formula Ig, 38 times. Assuming that formula Ig 
is equal to formula IV, the combination on page 2 (viz., II E and If3) 
would tend to identify formula If with formula ILE. Consequently 
the combination of formulas ILA and ILE with formulas If and Ih 
on page 4, would identify formula IA with formula ITA; and in 
corroboration of this equivalence it may be noted that on pages 4 and 
163, there ave whole columns of IL A and Ih corresponding with each 
other. At the same time this theory does not seem quite consistent 
with the combination of the formulas If, II A, and IV, on page 93. As 
formula IV is assumed to be equal to formula Ig, it seems to follow 
that If=1IA ; and with this conclusion agree the two facts that on 
page 4 the formulas If and I^ are combined with the formalas II A and 
II E, and that on pages 4 and 163 columns of LI A correspoud to columns 
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of Lt In fact, these two facts fit in equally well with both theories. 
The result accordingly would be 
formulas IV — V 2II C-—Igj; 
If zz IE E or —-IIA ; 
IA —II A or =I E- 


SEVENTH SET. 


This Set comprises six books. "The text contained in it consists of 
seven lines. The dimensions of its block cannot be given, as no traces 
of any enclosing lines are seen in any of the books. The dimensions of 
the text itself are about 3j x 31". 

With regard to the question what is top and bottom, right and left, 
beginning and end of the formula, the following circumstances may 
be noted. In book No. l, about one-half of the formnla, divided 
horizontally, is occasionally found ; similarly in book No. IV, also about 
one-half of it, but divided vertically, 18 occasionally met with, "The two 
halves that are thus found are invariably the same. On the assumption 
that, if only a portion of the formula could be accommodated, the 
printer would naturally choose to print its initial portion, it follows that 
the two halves, between them, accurately define the corner which 
contains the beginning of the formula. This is the upper left corner or 
ihe upper right corner, according às one has to read the lines of the 
formula in the European or the Chinese fashion. In the facsimile on 
Plate XIV, the formula is represented in the position conforming with 
the view here explained. The argument, however, is by no means, con- 
clusive, as it pre-supposes that the books were intended for intelligent 
reading, not merely for the mechanical turning of pages. 

Another point that may be worth noticing is that some of the letters 
of the formula of this Set and of that of the Fourth Set show consider- 
able similarity. 


No. I. Book. (Plate XIV, fig. 2.) 


Belongs to M. 9. Size, 17}6}". Number of forms, 20. Paper, 
variety lIId. Well preserved; no burns; but paper greasy, and priut 
rather indistinct. Bound with three twists of paper. 

Text printed in one column on each page, running parallel to 
the longer side of the book, and containing, as a rule, four impressions 
of the formula. This arrangement allows a wide margin at the top and 
bottom of each page; accordingly on a few exceptional pages (about 
half a dozen) a half-impression is added to fill up the blank space. As 
this is always the same half-impression (viz., lines 1-3 or 1-4), it may 
possibly indicate the beginning of the formula; and I have so used it 
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for the arrangement of the formula on Plate XIV ; but the argument 
only holds good, if the book was intended for reading, which is donbtful. 
As a curiosity I may note the arrangement on page 1 of form 8; I have 
not noticed it elsewhere. Between the 3rd and 4th impression of the 
formula, there is inserted nn impression of the first line by itself. "This 
is probably a mere misprint; though it is not quite easy to understand 
how it happened. For as the uniformity of the intervals of the lines 
shows, these lines were not printed each by itself; on the other hand, 
if the block was twice applied to the paper, in different places, the 
paper should show smudges of ink, which it does not do. 

The columns stand regularly, withont any exception, upright and 
reversed on alternate pages. 


No. II. Book. 


Belongs to M. 8. Found at Kiang Tüz. Size, l4$x9". Number 
of forms, 12. Paper, variety I[Id. Surfaces greased, and print rather 
indistinet; otherwise well preserved.  Riveted with three nails, 

Text, printed in two columns on each page, running parallel 
to the longer side of the book, aud standing alternately up- 
right and reversed on the same page, but keeping the same position on 
alternate pages, as shown in the diagram on the margin. Each column 

consists of four impressions 
Pape 4. 4 cl Page B. (a bede D of the ss 

ut as the space is bare 

H des —— | gs ve "| (1) sufficient to — rA 
(2) def eA iode eq (2) them, not unfrequently one 
(abc 247) def fap or two lines of the formula 

ld ef Sep) abe oq 2 are omitted at the top or the 

| [| (3) bottom of the page; and 
abe zap m fap 7 as, Se , 
{ ; whenever this occurs, the 
def £ e) abc 247) von mutilated portions are arran- 
abc əqo def jap ged so as to make up, be- 
— teert Sa tween them, a complete 


(3) 


(1) 


"formula. The intention, evidently, seems to be that the left hand 


columns and the right hand columns respectively should be read 
consecutively throughout the book, as indicated by the arrows in the 
marginal diagram. The four impressions are placed so as to keep the 
corresponding lines as much as possible on a level with one another. 


No. III. Book. 


Belongs to M. 8. Found at Kiang Taiz. Size, 122 x 81". Number 
of forms, 20, Paper, variety IIId. Surfaces greased, and print rather 
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indistinct; otherwise well preserved. Bound with three twists of 
paper. Printing stops on the penultimate, but begins, as usual, on x 
the fourth page. E 
The arrangement of the text is exactly tho same as in No. II, d 
except that the columns only consist of three impressions of the formula, d 
wheuce a wide margin is left at tho top and bottom of every page. 
There are, however, four exceptional pages, probakly misprints, ou d 
which the eolumns run in the same direction, | 


No. IV. Book. 


Belongs to M. 8. Found at Kiang Taiz. Size, 12x81". Number 
of forms, 20. Paper, variety Id. Surfaces greasy, and print rather 
indistinet ; otherwise well preserved, Bound with two nnils. 

Text printed in three columns on each page, running parallel to 
the narrower side of the book, and consisting each of two impressions 
(abede f) of the formula. The columns, as a rule, run in the same 
direction (e.g, pp. 4, 5); but there are many exceptions (e.g., pp. 8, 9), 


dë WI 


as shown in the subjoined diagram. " 
Ordinary. Exceptional. E 

Page 4. Page 5, Page 8. Page 9. | 
A i e — 

"e Ee EE E 
e = e "TS = = Zeg E “oO ss us Ë 
° o o "e 
Ee On — — ae e. he 
se strict ere Sa Ux e ee ot H 
° = E = < Q t d 

ere sj sur so" °. “Qo = c "s d 


The three columns do not fill up the whole available space; there is 
a wide margin on both sides. Accordingly on 14 pages (ont of a total 
ones) a half-column is added, consisting of two half- 














of 74 printed : 
Page 16. impressions of the formula divided vertically. Asa 
` L ae o= || rule this half-impression stands on the margin of tlie 
Si sg SS | same side, but ou page 16, shown on the margin, it 
A ER L| stands once on the left, and once on the right margin. 
(E = < As it is invariably the same half of the formula, this 
| es circumstance might be considered to indicate the 
| SS e~, | side with which the formula commences; 
| S35 ae have used it for that purpose in arranging the 
M facsimile on Plate XIV. But, as already observed, | 
d CAO | the argument is not altogether couclusive. | 
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No. V. Hook. 


Belongs to G. 10, Size, 171 x14". Number of forms, uncertain, 
as they are all cat through, along the folds, into separate leaves; the 
latter number 41; but possibly one leaf is torn off. One of the existing 


outside leaves is torn in shreada. 


Paper, variety IIIb. Surfaces greasy, 


and print indistinct; otherwise fairly well preserved ; no burns. Print- 
ing commences on the second, and ends on the penultimate page of the 
now existing leaves. Riveted with three nails, the guards being round 
pieces of copper resembling coins, like fig. 4-9 on Plate IV. 

Text printed in three columns on each page, running parallel to 
the longer side of the book, and consisting each of four impressions of 
the formula, which, accordingly, is repeated 12 times on every page. 
The columns stand upright or reversed on different pages ; but there 
is no perceptible order in this respect. 


On one of the pages of the 22nd 
leaf, there is seen the sketch of a 
man's bust, twice repeated side by side, 
one somewhat smaller than the other. 
Seo Plate XVIII. They were evi- 
dently sketched on the page, before the 
formula was printed around them, as 
the arrangement of its impressions is 
adjusted to the sketches, running 
regularly round them. The sketches 
are placed horizontally across the 
page, as indicated by the two figures in 
the marginal diagram. 


No. VI. Boor. 


Belongs to G. 8. Purchased for Re. 45. Size, 22x13". Number of 
forms, 43. Paper, variety I1Ie. Rather clean, but many leaves torn, on 
account of large size and flimsiness of paper. Print not very distinct. 
Riveted with three nails, the guards being regular oblong pieces (11 x 
11") with rounded corners, showing embossed head and symbols, as seen 


in fig. 1 of Plate IV. 
Text printed in three co 


lumns on each page, running parallel to 


the longer side of the book and consisting each bf six impressions of the 
formula. They stand, as a rule, upright and reversed on alternate 
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Krenru Ser. (Plates XIV, fig, 3 and XV, fig. 1.) 


This set comprises only one book. It belongs to G.9. It was 
purchased by Sayyid Gul Muhammad, a well-known Kashghar mer- 
chant, for forty rupees and was sent, as a present, to Captain Godfrey, 
The book, of course, could not be accepted as a present, but it was 
purchased on behalf of the British Government. It measures 11 x 63", 
The exact number of its forms is unknown, for the beginning and end 
are missing, and a large number of leaves exist only in fragments. 
The number of still complete forms is 29; most of these even are more 
orless damaged along the edges. "The book is bound with three copper 
nails, and the guards are formed of two thin copper slips, measuring 
8 x 1", and covered with ornaments like those on figs. 4-9, Plate IV. 

Irrespective of its script, this book strikingly differs in several 
points from the books comprised in all the previously described seven 
sets. In the first place, it is clean; there is no trace of any burn or 
fatty stain. In the second place, the paper, to all appearance, is of an 
entirely different quality. Tt is thin and soft and more nearly resemblea 
the paper of the Weber and Macartney Manuscripts procured from 
Kuchar. It differs, however, from their paper in colour; for while their 
paperis white or whitish, the paper of this book is of a bright yollowish- 
brown. It looks as if it were artificially tinted; but the colouring, 
if any, is fast, for it is tolerant of washing. It is a pity that its find- 
place is not known; but that it comes from some spot in the Takla 
Makan is shown by the fact of all its leaves being, like those of all 
the other blockprints, very thickly covered with the fine yellow sand 
of the desert. Another curiosity is that a small special formula, which 
occasionally occurs in it, is printed with an apparently faded, red- 
coloured finid, which almost resembles blood. Its ordinary formula is, 
as usual, printed with black ink. Minor peculiarities are the following : 
(1) most of the existing leaves show a clean cut on one of the narrow 
sides, (2) two of the pages have the text printed diagonally across them, 
and (3) a few leaves are only printed on one side. The last mentioned 
peculiarity is due to the extreme thinness of the paper, owing to which 
the print on one side shows through on the other. The leaves have, a3 
in the case of all other block-printed books, frayed edges, but in the 
present case one of the narrower sides of most leaves has been clipped 
with a sharp knife or scissors, for it shows a clean cnt, which occasion- 
ally passes right through a line of print, showing that the clipping 
was not done with little care. 

The text of the book consists of two formulas which I shall call 
Villa and VIIb. The formula Villa consists of three long lines, 
containing apparently about 16 letters each. It is the proper formula 
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of the book, as it covers every printed page but one, Formula VIII b 
is evidently a special one; it is very small, consisting of four lines, of 
2, 3, 3 and 6 letters; and it is only found on a very few pages. On one 
page it is found twice, printed in the middle and at the top of it, the 
rest of the page being filled with the ordinary long formula VIIIa. 
On two other pages it is found similarly at their top; and lastly there 
is one leaf, on which it occupies the entire surface of both pages, 
Curiously enough this is an isolated leaf, which is stuck in between the 
two leaves of a folded form. But from the page which exhibits the 
double imprint of formula VIII (see Plate XV, fig. 1) it is evident, 
that both formulas were printed at the same time; for the needful 
space (though only just barely sufficient) is purposely left for formula 
VIII b between the impressions of formula VIII a. 

The latter formula is printed ten times in a column on each page; 
the column running parallel to the longer side of the book. Within 
the column the impressions of the formula stand, as a rule, upright 
and reversed alternately; though occasionally two upright or two 
reversed impressions follow consecutively, as may be seen on the 
facsimile page in Plate XV, fig. 1. 

Formula VIII5 is also printed in a column consisting of ten lines 
of impressions; but each line itself is made up of four impressions, 
standing alternately upright and reversed; so that the formula is 
repeated 40 times on each of the two pages of the leaf the surface of 
which it entirely occupies. On all other occasions (as on the facsimile 
page) where formula VIII b occurs, it only occupies one line consisting 
of four impressions. 

Among the fragments, found by me with the book there are two, 
which have a peculiar interest in bearing, in addition to the ordinary 
formula VIILa, a second small text, which I shall call formula VIII c. 
One of the fragments consists of a very narrow oblong sheet, folded in 
the middle into two leaves. Each of these leaves (see fig. 3 on Plate 
XIV) measures 6} x3"; and shows a clean cut along either of its long 
sides. As these sides measure exactly the same as the breadth (or 
narrow side) of the book; it seems probable that the whole oblong 
sheet is simply a slip cut out of one of the forms of the book. And 
secing that the slip is nearly blank on one side, it is further probable 
that the form, from which it was cut, was one of the outside, or 
covering, forms of the book which are now missing. The other piece 
is of a very irregular rhomboid shape, being apparently a piece torn 
off one of the leaves of one the outside forms of the book ; for it 
ahows on one side three full and one fragmentary imprints of the 
ordinary formula Villa in the usual column arrangement, while the 
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other side must have originally been blank, but is now covered with 
imprints of formulas VlIIb and Ville in a promiscuous and dis- 
orderly way. 


Ninta Ser. (Plate XV, figs. 2 and 3, and Pl, XVI.) 


This set comprises two items, a roll anda book, The latter, when 
received, was enclosed in a carved wooden box; and the former probably 
was also originally within it. The whole belongs to G. 10. It was 
received by Captain Godfrey from Leh, and is said to have been dug 
out in the Takla Makan, which, seeing that it is more or less thickly 
encrusted with the fine yellow sand of the desert, is probably correct. 
But it is a pity that the exact fiud-spot is not known. 


No. I. Tre Box. 
The box (Pl. XV, fig. 2) has a height of 41^; its diameter externally 


m } 

is 41", and internally, 33^ ; inclusive of the projecting carved figures, its 
breadth is 41". Itis drilled ont of one piece of wood, and is ornamented 
with six carved projections, which run, like pillars, round it parallel with 


the length of its wall, and at equal distances (about 1" ) from one another, 


` and consist alternately of standing human figures and inscribed boards. 


‘the hair on the heads of all three figures. This hair is marked very 





Close to one of the figures, there is a crack right through the wall of 
box, gaping asunder about } of an inch. Above the head of the next 
figure to the right, there is a large semi-circular notch cut into the rim 
(shown on Pl. XV), and there is also a smaller triangular one over the 
inscribed board which stands between those two figures. These notches 
seem to have been made intentionally. There are also two small, 
irregular holes in the wall (one shown on Pl. XV), nearly opposite to 
ench other, but these appear to be due to injury. There is no lid to close 
the box; nor do appearances point to its ever having had any. The 
projections go down to the bottom of the box, but do not reach quite 
to the edge of the rim, being short of it by š of an inch, 

Of the three humau figures, one is represented with his arms 
a-kimbo, his hands resting on his abdomen (shown on DL XV), while the 
other two figures have their arms hanging down straight by their sides. 
There are some similar crude figures of copper in the collection, which 
will be described in the section on Miscellaneous Objects. All tbree 
figures on the box appear to be represented nude. Two of them 
(including the one with the arms a-kimbo) bear curious lines marked 
regularly across both sides of the chest and upper arms, They might 
be intended to denote a short jacket; but similar lines are used to mark 


ly, long hair with a parting in the middle. One of the igures— 
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he with the arms a-kimbo— has also a beard, marked by similar lines 
all round the lower part of the head. The other two are represented 
benrd.less, The heads are made disproportionately large; and 
altogether the figures are very crude, 

The three bands (Pl. XV, fig. 3) of writing are oblongs, measuring 
about 31 xl". One of them is divided, by indented lines, into three nearly 
equal compartments. Their top and bottom seem to be clearly indicated 
by their correspondence to the heads and feet of the figures. They are 
shown on the Plate in the position thus indicated. Accordingly the 
legend of No. Il which consists of two lines containing each six 
symbols must be read either from top to bottom, or from right to left. 
The legend of No. I appears to consist of a narrow column of nine short 
lines, each containing three or four symbols. The three compartments 
of No. III seem to contain 3, 2, 3 short lines respectively. ‘he prob- 
ability seems to be that all the legends run from the right to the left. 

On Plate XV, fig. 4 I show an inscription which exhibits a 
curious primá facie resemblance to the writing on the bands. This 
inscription stands on a hone of slate, measuring 5x1". It was found 
at Mazyhund, close to Tiran, at the foot of Mahaban in the Swat 
country, and brought to Major Deane, who very kindly gave it to me 
to be added to the British Collection of Central Asian Antiquities. 


No. Il. Tue Rot, (Plate XVI). 


The roll measures 162 by 4} inches. The paper is very different 
in texture from that of the block-prints books comprised in Sets I to 
VIII. It is exceedingly thin, tough and hard; it is also oiled or 
grensed, npparently as a kind of sizing, to tolerate being printed on. 
When washed, it shows a very light yellowish or creamy tint. In 
general appearance it resembles thin parchment. It is only printed on 
one side, the paper being so thin that the print of one side shows 
through on the reverse, wherever there is an excess of ink, as in lines 
8-11, 30-33, 38, 39. For that reason, clearly, the ink was, as a rule, 
put on very sparingly, so that in many lines the print is so fine as to be 
almost illegible. 

The roll is covered with 45 lines of priut, which run parallel to 
its narrow sides, nud which contain each from 123 to 15 symbols. A 
. closer inspection reveals the fact that this text of 45 lines consists of 
five formulas, which are repeated at irregular intervals, and each of 
which comprises two lines of the text. I shall distinguish these five 
formulas as LX!, LX?, 1X5, ete, The two lines of the several formulas 
are made up of a number of symbols varying from seven to fourteen. 
Sometimes, as in lines Š and 9, which comprise formula IX% tlie lines 
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of the formula practically coincide in length with the lines of the text. 
In other cases, as in lines 20 and 2], comprising formula IX?, the lines 
of the formula nre much shorter than those of the text. In these cases 
the latter lines are filled up with repetitions of the formula, in a more 
or less complete state. 

Formula IX! occurs five times, in lines 2 and 3, 16 and 17, 24 and 
25. 34 and 35, 44 and 45, Accordingly, considering that there are two 
columus, the formula is repeated ten times. Im lines 2 and 3, it stands 
reversed ; in all the otlier lines, it stands upright, 

Formula LX? occurs six times, in lines 4 and 5, 10 and 11, 20 and 
21, 22 and 23, 30 and 31, 38 and 39. Altogether it is repeated twelve 
times on the roll This formula and the fourth are the only ones in 
which the symbols stand sufficiently apart to permit of being disermi- 
nated and counted. Its first line consists of eight, and its second line, 
of seven symbols. The second (or sixth, according as the series is read 
from the left or right) symbol of the latter line has a striking resem- 
blance to the Sanskrit ( Brahmi) letter for a, as written in North-India 
about 800 A.D.; but this must be a mere accidental coincidence, as no 
regemblance can be seen in any of the other symbols. 

Formula 1X5 occurs three times, in lines 6 and 7, 12 and 13, 14 and 
15. The number of symbols comprised iu its two lines is uncertain ; 
probably 11 and 13 respectively. 

Formula IX* occurs twice, in lines 8 and 9, 32 and 33. Both lines 
appear to consist of eleven symbols. 

Formula I X5 occurs six times, in lines 18 and 19, 26 aud 27, 28 and 
29. 36 nnd 37, 40 and 41, 42 and 43. In the two pairs of lines 18, 19 
and 26, 27 it stands reversed ; in the other four pairs it stands upright. 
The two lines nppear to comprise 12 and 14 symbols respectively. 


No. UI. Tux Book, 


Belongs to G. 10. Size 6x 41". Number of forms 34$; many cut 
into separate leaves; number of leaves 69. No blank covers. Many 
leaves torn. Paper rather brittle, and of the same kind as that of the 
Roll No. If. Stitched with four loops of thread. 

— Contains the identical text of the roll; as a rule, arranged in 
columns, running parallel to the narrower side of the book; but on 4 
few exceptional pages, they ran parallel with the longer side. As iu 
the roll, the formulas are repented at irregular intervals, two or three 
formulas being found repeated on each page. — 
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I.— Some Khond Songs.— By J. E. Fnigxp-PERErRA. Communicated 
by the Anthropological Seeretary. 
[Received October 24th; Read 7th December, 1898]. 


The songs of the Khonds have no pretensions to poetry—that is, poetry 

in the sense of finished literary productions. They are composed in a rude 

a and often ungrammatical language; they are loosely constructed, and care- 

lessly worded, and vague in meaning ; they are destitute of anything in the 

nature of metre or rhyme; and above all they are often a grotesque medley 

of the serious and the ludicrous, resulting in a frequent descent to what is 

f known as bathos. But yet they possess a peculiar charm of their own. 

They are eminently true to nature; and their crude and half developed 

thoughts, struggling through a mist of faulty expression, occasionally 

afford a glimpse of high imaginings, of tender feelings, and of fanciful 

imagery. And when they are sung to the weirdly plaintive melodies that 

seem to have been caught from the sough of the wind in the gloomy depths 

Ñ. of the forest, or the monn of the waterfall over some desolate mountain 
side, they reach an intensity of beauty that is enchanting. 

The sentiment of love, which is probably as old as the human race, 
has been the subject of both poet and painter from time immemorial, To 
a people like the Khonds, among whom real courtship and a reciprocal feel- 
ing of affection form the preliminaries to marriage, it becomes the great 
topic of song. It is appropriate that a love-song should take the first place 
Eo in a paper like this 
| d. mt 
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The Wooing. = 
Gladden my heart,! : 
I To-day is the (fateful) day. 
Move your body in dance, e 


Here in this place 8 
Why do you decline, my darling, 
For what reason do you decline ? 
My love, gladden my mind, 
And shed lustre on your country. 
Come, little woman, 
Will you take away my honour ? $ 
Come, little one, 
Will you take away my reputation ? 
(e, by refusing me in the presence of my friends) 
A crowd has gathered together 
On your account ; 
Groups have collected together 
For your sweet sake. 
With the happy eyes of a fiferi bird 
We shall see you dance ; 
With the happy eyes of a jogeri bird i 
We shall watch your posture. 
Move the joints of your body, 
Move both your arms.® 
Your mother having given birth to you, 
Dance gracefully ; 
Your father having produced you, 
A Dance rhythmically. 
Come, my beloved, 
I shall tie up your Pan-woven cloth round your waist ; 
Come, my beloved, 
I shall tie up your Gond-woven cloth round your waist.* 





> 


! Gladden my ‘liver,’ in the original, A 
8 The youth does not mean to tease his sweetheart into dancing on the spot for ws 
H the entertainment of his friends. Dancing. im very dear to the heart of n Khond 
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On your account 
We have come ; 
To fulfil your desire 
We have come. 
Do not behave so as to take away my honour (by refusing), 
Your (intended) husband has come ; 
Do not let my labour go in vain, 
Your (intended) husband has come. 
Bear for a little (while) my wishes on your head, 
You are the millet-stalk, and I the grains you bear. 
On your account 
I will take a great she-buffalo, 
On your account 
I will take a great he-buffalo ; 
Both our people will go together. 
On account of my great love (for you) 
I cannot leave you. 
And the obstacle to our daily eonverse 
Will be removed ( i.e., by your coming with me). 
I cannot, will not, leave you. 
On your account 
] will bring a brass water-pot ; 
On vour account 
I will bring a water-pot pulled out from the potter's wheel. 
I will proeure them from Tikabali 
š After giving silver pieces ; 
[ will procure them from Erabali 
After giving,British rupees. 
Why are you afraid, little woman ? 
You have a father ; 
Against your being afraid 
The village-father will speak to you; 
Against your being distressed 
The neighbour-father will speak to you ; 
They are people of another village." 
I will take you to my dwelling, 
I will take you to my house. 


brothers or consins, proceed to unwind the eloth from their shoulder and tie it 
round their waist so as to lenve a streamer floating behind, which wags about like a 
tail during the movements of the dance. 

1 The idea is ‘why are you afraid. Yon may question the headman and villa- 
gern of my village; they are perfect strangers to you aud therefore unbiassed. They 
will tell you the truth that you have nothing to fear.' 
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I will give a large gelded pig to the village headman, 

I will give a large boar to the village headman. 

I will lighten the sorrow of your aunt (father's younger brother's 
wife), 

I will kill a buffalo for a feast to your mother. 

I will hold a flowered earthen jar, 

I will hold a jar of liquor. 

There at Kerigora 

Is Chakar Sahu.! 

At Dongolgora 

I will call a meeting of the elders ; 

I will settle everything at the meeting, 

On your account, little woman, 

For your sweet sake, little woman. 


At the great dances by night on the village green (which sometimes 
last till the grey streaks of dawn appear in the East) songs in dialogue form 
are sung with true bucolic abandon. From their structure these songs 
afford ample scope for unpremeditated digressions and amplifications to a 
witty youth or a pert maiden, so much so, that the text is frequently 
mutilated. The following is a love-song in dialogue; its merit is its true. 
representation of human nature. 


The lovers’ meeting. 


Fouth—Come, little woman, move your shoulders in dance, 
Come, my darling, move your body in dance.* 
Maid—O youth, I have no ornaments on my ankles, 
© youth, I have no rings on my fingers. 
Youth—Take, little woman, and wear these rings, 
Take, little woman, and wear these anklets, 
Take, little woman, and wear these brass (ornaments), 
Why do you refuse f—Deck yourself with brass. 


| This is characteristic of the Khond: he has no thought of the morrow and 
will ron hendlong into debt on the slightest provocation. The idea is ‘there is no 
= anxiety on tha score of money; thero is Chakar Sahu ín Kerigora who will lend me 
(at an exhorbitant rate of interest of course) as much as I require, Chakar Sahu 
is still alire—a sleek, oily, old man who has retired from active buaineas in favour 
of his four sons, He is a well-known money lender and liquor vendor, nnd ia never 
happy unless he hasa casein court We may be able to guess the date of the 
composition of the song from the probability that Chakar Sahn was in the zenith of 
his fame about fifteen or twenty years ago. 

8 The invitation to dance seems to be a popnlar greeting of lovers. 


* 
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Maid—O youth, strike the strings of your lute, 
O youth, strike the chords of your lute, 
Dear youth, I shall move my body in dance, 
Dear youth, I shall move my shoulders in dance. 
Fouth—Come, my darling, come closer to me (i.e e, why are you. bashful), 
Come, little woman, to move your body in dance, 
Why do you refuse, tell me, 
For what reason do you refuse, point out to me. 
AMaid—O youth, will you give me pice ? 
Dear youth, will you give me double pice ? 
O youth, will you buy me muri ? 
Dear youth, will you buy me lia 7! 
Youth—My beloved one, say shall it be Gonda muri 7 
My beloved one, say shall it be Sasi muri 7 
(To his companion) Come, my companion, let us (fetch) lia to please her, 
Come, my companion, let us (feteh) muré to please her. 
Maid—Dear youth, why do you not give it to me, 
O youth, for what reason do you not give it to me, 
O youth, why are you displeased with me, 
Dear youth, why are you angry with me. 
Youth—Come, beloved one, let our feet step together in love, 
Come, beloved one, let our hands move together in affection, 
My darling, will your (worth) be lessened ? 
My little woman, will your (worth) be spilt over ?? 
Maid—Ah youth, let our love be twisted together like the strands of 
a rope, 
x Dear youth, let our love be entwined together like the creeper 
round a tree, 
Ah youth, let us never be separated, 
Dear youth, let us never be parted. 
Fouth—Little one, our bodies are matched, 
Little one, our complexions are matched, 
Little woman, we shall be mated, 
My darling, we shall be united. 
Maid—Ah youth, never let our union be dissolved, 
Dear youth, never let our connection be broken, 
Ah youth, let your life and my life be one, 
Dear youth, let your life and my life be together. 
Youth—Come, little woman, you are mine till death, 
My little one, we are one till the end of our lives, 


_ D 


& Muri and lia; eweetmeat made of parched rice and molasses, 
š The meaning ia ‘there is no harm in your dancing with mo." 
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Come, my darling, our footsteps shall be together 

Little woman, we shall go hand in hand together. 
Maid—O youth, my mother is calling me, 

O youth, my father is calling me. 

Youth—Stay, little woman, I will give you a comb, 

Stay, little woman, I will give you rings. 

Maid—0O youth, give them to me quickly then, 

Dear youth, I am going. 

Youth —' Take, little woman, I am going also, 

Here, little woman, it is late for me also, 

Moid—Give then, O youth, I hold my hand open, E 

Give then, O youth, place them in my outstretched hand. 

Youth.—Come, let us go, little woman, it is late for me, 

Come, little woman, let us both go. 
Moid—O youth, you will not tell anyone I asked you for a comb, 
O youth, you will not tell anyone I asked you for rings. 
Youth —No, little one, I have given them of my own accord, 
No, little one, 1 have given them as my life. 
Maid—O youth, let this (meeting) remain a secret! 
Dear youth, let our names remain unknown, 
O youth, here in this country, 
Dear youth, in other lands. 
O youth, tell me when will you come aguin ? 
- O youth, speak to me, when will you come again ? 
Dear youth, give me a tender word at parting, | 
Dear youth, do not say anything unkind. J 
Youth—My little one, (you know) where the mango tree grows, y 
My little one, know) where the aim tree grows, 
Maid—O youth, let our (meeting) remain a secret, 
Here in this place. 
1 am going, O youth, you stay. 
Youth—I am going also, yon stay. 

The next specimen is a dialogue between a tart tempered woman and 
her good-natured and rather loutish husband. "There is a quiet raillery in 
what she says, but the vein of irony and the self-glorification are somewhat 
too The argument of the song is—The husband comes to his 
father-in-law's house to take his shrew of a wife home. She evidently 
laughs at the simple fellow and refuses to go with him, But though dense 








he i The meeting between the lovers is clandestine; but as ix usual among the | 
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of comprehension he possesses considerable tact: instead of — a 
war of words he calls her his queen, His wife is flattered and mollified, 
and consents to go with him; but womanlike she cannot refrain from ` s 
wagging her tongue. Afterwards when the man acquires wealth and be- 
comes famous throughout the land she claims all the credit of his success 
in life. 









Husband — Will you come or not, 
i You my little wife ; 
Will you go or not, 
You my little wife. 
Wife.—1 shall always say * oo to you, 

I shall go to Orapa village in the jungles ; 
I shall ever say * no' to you, 
I shall go to Binge village in the jungles. 

Husband.—ITf both our minds agree, 
We shall carry ourselves with sense ; 
1f both our wishes are the same, 
We shall carry ourselves in love. 
Let it be well, we shall build a house, 
Let it be ill, we shall erect a dwelling. 

Wife.—How will you ever do a wise act 

While you keep your gaze fixed on me ; 
How will you ever do a sensible act 
While you keep arguing with me. 
Go and buy sense 
You are always arguing with me ; 
Go and buy wisdom 
You are always arguing with me. 

Husband.—1 have indeed no sense 
O queen of women ; 
I have indeed no wisdom 
O queen of the country. 

W'ife.—Come along with me, my dear, 
I shall buy wisdom for you ; 
Come along with me, my husband, 
I shall beg sense for you ; 
You do not possess wisdom, 
I will bring and give it to you ; 
You do not know sense, 
- Come, I will teach it to you. 
Husband.—Come, let us go, my queen of women, 

What path shall we take # 
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Come, my queen of the country, 
What road shall we go ? 


Wife.—1f I lead the way I shall take you to the jungles, 


If 1 go first I shall take you to the jungles. 

Take an axe and now come along, 

We shall go to the Konga hill; 

Take a sickle and now come along, 

We shall cut the thatching grass, 

To cut the wood will you go or not ? 

To cut the thatching grass will you go or not ? 

Well come along we shall both go together. 

If we wish to cut (the wood and grass) we shall do so ; 


If we wish to bring (the wood and grass) we shall do so. 


To an ignoramus I will give (work) to dig up grass, 
To a fool I will give (work) to cut grass. 
I am teaching him, father, 

From the time of the biko paddy ; 

] am making him understand, father, 
From the time of the fureka paddy. 

He (is) destitute of wisdom, father, 

I am teaching him and keeping him ; 

He (is) destitute of sense, father, 

I am instructing him and protecting him. 
After having been instructed, 


` He purchased twelve kinds of wisdom ; 


After having been made to understand, 
He purchased twenty kinds of sense. 
After having been instructed, father, 
He has performed works of wisdom ; 


` After having been made to understand, father, 


He has done things of sense. 

After having learnt wisdom, father, 

He has cut down small trees ; 

After having been instructed, father, 

He knows how to cut down trees, 

Through his exceeding sense, father, 

He has worked twelve ploughs ; ' 
Through his exceeding wisdom, father, 

He is working twelve ploughs. 

And he has done well, father, 


- The inside of his house ; —— | 
And he has done badly, father, — | = 


Tiu partitions of his kouis. td 
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Like the clumps of bamboo on the hill, father, 
He has taken root all over the land ; 
` Like the clumps of bamboos on the hill, father, 

He has purchased the whole country. 

The contemptible man, father, 

Is now a mighty archer ; 

The puny man, father, 

Now holds a brass mounted axe. 

He is conquering the country, father, 

The possessor of wisdom ; 

He is vanquishing the country, father, 

The possessor of sense. 

Through the four Kambos, father, 
His reputation has dispersed ; 

Through the three Kambos, father, 

His fame has spread. 

He has become illustrious, father, 

The widow's son ; 

He has become powerful, father, 

The son of poverty. 

He is like a curved sword, father, 

His wisdom pours out (like grain) from a visa measure ; 
He is like a glittering sword, father, 

His wisdom pours out (like grain) from a tambi measure. 
He possesses all the good like a Saheb son ; 

He possesses all the bad like a raja son. 

He is always writing with a quill from the Kite's wing ; 
He is always casting up accounts with a quill from the 

vulture's wing. 
He possesses all the good like unto his own gold 
He possesses all the bad like unto his own silver. 


The Khonds have no national song. The main section of the great 
Kolarian race—the Sontals—can boast of some narrative poems (very curi- 
ously not in their mother-tongue but in an ancient Hindi dialect) recount- 
ing their origin, their wanderings in different lands, their deeds in battle, 
their defeats and lamentations, and their final settling down in the Sikar 
country in Hazaribagh. The Khonds have nothing similar. All they 
possess is a vague tradition that they were driven away by a stronger race 
from the tracts that constitute the modern Gaya District, and that they 
gradually found their way through Chota Nagpur and the Gondwana to the 
hills that form their present home. However they have a hymn that may 
be called national It is an invocation to the great earth-god whose | 

J. ru. 2 
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worship was the only chain that bound together a people split up into in- 
numerable tribes and clans at perpetual feud with each other. The original 
hymn that used to be sung when the ghastly human sacrifice was offered is 


now almost forgotten. The newer version dates from the time a buffalo 
was substituted for the human victim. 


HYMN TO THE EARTH-GOD. 


(New version.) 


Thou hast come, thou hast come, O curved-horn buffalo, 
To thy death thou hast come. 

This is the long wished-for day, thou hast come, 
There is no aku lia for thee. 

To-day is the fateful day, thou hast come, 

There is no gur lia for thee. 

In the days that have gone by 

Thou wouldst have known arka ! liquor ; 

In the days that will not come again 

Thou wouldst have seen kueri* liquor. 

© buffalo, in the days of thy youth 

Thou wast yoked to a plough. 

Thou hast rendered an account of the budam kher,’ 
Thou hast rendered an account of the lada khet,* 
Of all the khefs that thou hast wandered in. 

At present through fear of the so bech sons 

From thy shoulder we take the flesh ; * 

Through fear of the pathan sons 

From thy cheek we take the flesh.* 

In the country of former times 

We used to bury a human being. 

Do not cry out to me, O beautiful buffalo, 

Do not cry out to me, O curved-horn buffalo, 

As the tears streams from thine eyes 

So may the rain pour down in Asar ; 

As the mucus trickles from thy nostrils 

So may it drizzle at intervals ; 


1 and 4 Species of millet. 

8 A deep paddy field. 

é A shallow paddy field. 

& An allusion to the suppression of the Merin sacrifice. 
4 Probably Mabomedan Sepoys were employed in the Meria agency. 
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As thy blood gushes forth 

So may the vegetation sprout ; 

As thy gore falls in drops 

So may the grains of rice form. 

For the large granaries 

Let a profusion of rice come in ; 

For the large store baskets 

Let them be full to overflowing. 

We have decked thee out in trappings, 
A sisu wood yoke for thee, 

For thee we have made ; 

A mutanga wood yoke for thee, 

For thee we have made. 

Alongside of the front door 

The dimbu eats the yoke, 

Thy yoke of sisu wood ; 

The futur eats the yoke, 

Thy yoke of mutanga wood. 

O demon of the refuse heap, 

O demon of the dung-hill,* 

Go you to sleep, go you to sleep. 

For twenty years sleep thou, 

O demon of the refuse heap ; 

For twelve years sleep thou, 

O demon of the dung-hill.* 

Keep illness away, keep fever away, 

To you will I sacrifice a beautiful buffalo. 
Do not touch the children 

Be as one dead O earth-god ; 

Do not touch the little ones 

O earth-god, O deaf, unheeding earth-god. 
Holding the clappers of gumeri wood, 
Holding the clappers of £ili wood, 

I cry over thy withers, O buffalo. 

The kakori wheel in dance overhead on thy account ; 
The sikori wheel in dance overhead on thy account. 


1 and 8 Turki Ponu and Pinga Penu. It is remarkable that the Khonds know 
that filth and decaying refuse are the principal factors in causing epidemio diseases. 
And yot their villages are anything bat clean. 

8 There meems to be some confusion here. The principal demons are invoked at 
tho sacrifice to the earth-god ; but it ia the earth-god who is implored to go to sleep 
for 15 or 20 years: 
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For thee have I constructed a roof of knotted bamboos, 
For thee have I constructed a roof of cubit long bamboos. 
Go away from to-day, 

Go away to whero the sun sets. 

Farewell, I have made thee go, 

I have forced thee to depart. 


There is room for one more song, a quaint composition that recounts 
the earliest dealings of the English with the people. The names of the 
zealous officers Captains Campbell and MacPherson who worked so hard 
and successfully to put down the human sacrifice that was rife among the 
Khond tribes are immortalized in the song. 


Song. 


Sometimes of a goat, sometimes of an old man, sometimes of a sundr, 
sometimes of a verandah, the mouth is drinking liquor! ! 

At the liquor place? the old men are discussing events that happened in 
the days gone by. 

The twelve brothers having sat down are talking of olden times, and 
they are bantering each other on matrimonial affairs. 

Thereafter having drunk liquor the budha * is talking big. 

“JT, and I alone, am the greatest in the land," thus speaks the budha 
of the Maliko Kuaro. 

** Speakest thou thus, Maliko Kuaro, in my presence—I the lame kurmo 
budha?"* 

" Speakest thou thus, Maliko Kuaro, up to my very face—You the 
people who came after me? ` 

"When I die you will obtain the sovereignty of the country—then 
thou canst talk big." 

« Listen! I say, O brothers and uncles, thou wilt cause terror to the 
people." | 

“ After causing terror to the people thou wilt work and raise seringa 
songa." © = 


1 The idea is, every imaginable topic ia discussed when the tongue is loosened 
over the wine cup, 
3 In every Khond village there is a place set apart in the open where the con- J 
vivinl spirits congregate and quaff and gossip. 
8 The bead of tho Khonds. Nati Koaro and Nati Maliko were two brothers 
from whom the principal tribes trace their origin. | 
4 There isa tradition that the Khonds ousted tho Xurmo from tho hills, The 
Kurmo ure not the same as the Kurmis of Bebar, but a caste of earth diggers. ` ` 


& Seringa. Tarmeric. 
j An edible Caladium. 
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“Tf thou dost not work thy children will die: purchase bullocks and 
buffaloes and ploughs.” 

“After raising seringa songa thou shalt purchase silver and gold. 
The Aar is sitting in Belmuta." | 

" After beautifying the country purchase bullocks and buffaloes ; 
cultivate the land." 

“I am speaking—the lame kurmo budha is speaking." 

Then when the kurmo budha died they divided the country and they 


worked. 
All the crops, deri, kueri, masa, kauluka, kusa, mogo, kontoka kudinga 
they sowed. 


At the time of the great Kiabon Saheb's! coming the country was in 
darkness; it was enveloped in mist. 

And how was the country enveloped in mist ?—there was murder and 
bloodshed ; conflagration of villages; destruction of rice and 
crops.’ 

Brothers and uncles sat together and deliberated how they were to act. 

While they were discussing whether they would live or die the great 
Kaibon Saheb came. 

All the people fled in terror; the Saheb said, “ brothers, uncles, fear 
not; Maliko Knaro come to me." 

Having sent paiks to collect the people of the land (they), having 
surrounded them, caught the meria sacrificers. 

Having caught the meria sacrificers they brought (them); and again 
they went and seized the evil councillors. 

Having seen the chains and shakles the people were afraid; murder 
and bloodshed were quelled. 

Then the land became beautiful; and a certain Mokodella Saheb’ came. 

He destroyed the lairs of the tigers and bears in the hills and rocks, 
and taught wisdom to the people. I 

After the lapse of a month he built bungalows and schools; and he 
advised them to learn reading and law. | 

They learnt wisdom and reading ; they acquired silver and gold ; then 
all the people became wealthy. 


1 In 1836 Captain Campbell was appointed Assistant to the Collector of Ganjam 
with a view to stamp out the human sacrifice which was rife among the Khonda, 

3 The innumerable Khond tribes were perpetually at feud with each other 
before the British occupation, An excellent desoription of a tribal fight will be 
found in Hunter's Statistical Account of the Orissa Tributary Staten. 

š Captain MacPherson succeeded Captain Campbell in 1842, and the ' agency 
for the suppression of human sacrifice and female infanticide’ was established by 
Act XXI of 1845 with Captain MaoPherson as the first Agent. To him belongs the 
credit of first introducing a mild system of government among the wild people, 
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II.— Bengali and Behari Folk-lore about Birds, Part IL— By CanaT 
CHANDRA Mirna, Communicated by the Anthropological Seeretary. 


[Received 26th October ; Read 7th December, 1898]. 


The Kite:—The Shankar Chil is known to naturalists as the Mali- 
astur indus (Bodd.), but is commonly known to Europeans in India as the 
Brahminy Kite. "This bird is popularly supposed to be the sacred Garuda, 
the mythical bird, half eagle and half man, which in Hindu mythology is 
the vühana or “ vehicle" of Vishnu, as is evidenced by the fact that, in 
Canarese and Telegu, the name Garuda is applied to this bird. The popu- 
lar English appellation of Brahminy Kite is applied to this bird on account 
of its being associated, in the popular imagination, with the god Vishnu ; 
just as the sacred bull is called Brahminy Bull on account of its being asso- 
ciated with the god Siva whose vehicle it is. 

There is also another legend connected with the Brahminy Kite. 
There was a semi-mythical Hindu king whose name was Kamsa, but who 
was a great tyrant, It was one day miraculously prophesied to Kamsa that 
the infant child, whom his sister Devaki was about to give birth to, would 
destroy him. Hearing this prophecy, King Kamsa ordered that the child, 
whether male or female, born of his sister Devaki should be killed as soon as 
it would be ushered into existence. On the night of the Janmastami Day, 
Devaki gave birth to the infant Krishna who was to be the future destroyer 
of Kamsa. The night wasa stormy one. In orderthat the prophecy might 
be fulfilled, the infant Krishna was miraculously conveyed to the house of a 
neighbouring king, whose name was Nanda and whose queen had also the 
same night given birth to a daughter. The infant Krishna was substituted 
for Nanda's daughter who was taken to Devaki's house. As soon as the 
news that Devaki had given birth to a child, reached king Kamsa's ears, 
he, at once, sent messengers to slay the new-born child. In the meantime, 
King Nanda’s daughter having been miraculously substituted for the infant 
Krishna, the messengers arrived in Devaki's house and proceeded to slay 
the new-born child. As soon as they were about to kill the child, King 
Nanda's daughter assumed the form of a Shankar Chil or Brahminy Kite 
and flew away, uttering the words that he, who was to kill King Kamsa, was 
thriving in the house of Nanda, King of Gokula. It is on account of the 
association of this bird with the god Vishnu and his incarnation Krishna, 
that it is held sacred in. Bengal. Whenever Bengali children see a Brah- 
miny Kite, they cry out: 


wee fug C wet ast | 
wre: Par ge wat a 
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TRANSLATION. Š 


Let drinking vessels and cups be given to the Shankar Chil or Brah- 
miny Kite; but let the Common Kite (Milvus govinda, Sykes) get a kick 
on its face, 

I think the specific name govinda given by Sykes to the Common 
Kite has been so given in allusion to the association of this bird with the 
legend about the slaying of the infant Krishna, one of whose homonyms 
is Govinda. 

In the South Indian folktale of Zight makes Prosperity, a garuda 
or Brāhmaņī Kite, mistaking the glittering rubies in the Raja's ring for 
flesh, pounces upon it, carries it away and ultimately drops it in the house of 
the heroine Suguni.' Suguni returned it to the Raja and obtained from 
him, by way of reward, the boon that on Friday nights, all the lights in 
the town should be extinguished, not a lamp being lit even in the palace, 
and that only her house should be lit up with lamps. 

2. The Parrof:—In Hindu mythology, Kamadeva or the Indian 
God of Love is represented as riding on the marine monster Makara, which 
may be identified with the shark, or on a parrot, In the Mahabharata, 
there is a legend to the effect that the great Sage Vedavyüsa fell in love 
with an Apsara of the name of Ghritüchi, who, in order to save herself 
from the amorous advances of the Sage, assumed the form of a parrot. 

In Bengali as well as in other Indian folktales, the parrot plays an 
important part. In the Bengali folktale, entitled Strike but hear? 
it is a Suka or parrot which presents the king with a fruit of the Tree of 
Immortality, which, having accidentally been besmeared with the poison of 
a snake, killed a crow which ate of it. The king, thinking that the Suka 
had intended to kill him by making him eat the fruit, killed the bird in a 
fit of rage. Afterwards, the king discovered his mistake and found out 
that the fruit really conferred immortality on its eater. 'The same incident 
is also found in a South Indian folktale, wherein a parrot brings a wonder- 
ful mango fruit which confers perpetual youth on the eater thereof. The 
Raja having made a present of it to his priest, the latter ate of it, which had 
been besmeared with the poison of a snake, and was killed. The parrot is 
killed. It is, subsequently, discovered that the mango really bestowed per- 
petual youth on the eater thereof. The same incident also occurs in the 
Kashmiri Folktale of Lakh of Rupees for a Bit of Advice. A parrot 
brings to his master, the Raja, the cuttings of two trees one of which 
possessed the virtue of making a young man old, and the other of making 
an old man young. The cuttings were planted and, in due time, flourished 


| Kingscoto and Sàstri's Folk-lore of Southern India, p. 206. 
3 Day's Folktales of Bengal, p. 156-158, 
5 Kingscote and Sástri's Folk-lore of Southern India, pp. 171-177. 
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and bore fruit. The Raja gave one of the fruits, which had accidentally 
been besmeared with the poison of a snake, to a dog which ate it and died 
immediately. On seeing this, the Raja became very angry, and, thinking 
that the parrot had been playing tricks with him, ordered it to be killed, 
which was done. The Raja subsequently discovered the mistake he had made 
and grieved much for the favorite parrot that he had so cruelly killed.! 
In the Panjabi folktale of Zhe Wonderful Ring, the spendthrift Prince, 
who is the hero of the story, purchases a cat, a dog and a parrot for a pound 
each, The parrot brings to his master, the spendthrift Prince, news about 
his wife the Princess with the Golden Hair, who had been abducted by, 
and whose charmed ring had been stolen and swallowed up by, a wise 
woman at the instigation of a rival Raja, and restores to his master the won- 
derful ring.* In one version of the legend of Raa Hasülu, a parrot as 
also the horse Bhaunr Iraqi are the tried and trusted friends of Raja Ras&lu, 
with whom the latter goes forth into the world to seek his Turtune 5 It 
also plays the part of a match-maker in folktales, just as in the Bengali 
folktale entitled The Story of a Hiraman,* a parrot brings about the 
marriage of the king with the lady of peerless beauty who lives beyond the 
seven oceans and thirteen rivers. The same duties of a match-maker are 
also performed by a parrot in the Kashmiri folktales of The Olever Parrot 
and The Prince who was changed into a Ram.’ In these folktales, the 
parrot is credited with much wisdom and fidelity to its master ; and its 
counsel and help are much sought after on difficult occasions. It often 
communicates to the deceived husband in folktales, much important infor- 
mation which would otherwise have remained unknown to him, In the 
Kashmiri folktale of The Clever Parrot, it is a parrot which informs the 
Fagir of any little thing out of the ordinary way which was done by the 
latter's wife. It is often represented in folktales as being thoroughly 
conversant with the four Vedas, just as the falcon in the Squire's Tale of 
Chaucer is depicted as being a very intelligent bird.? In the Kashmiri 
folktale of Gullala Shah, Raja Hams, whois the King of Birds, takes 
. adviee from the parrot on account of the latter’s superior knowledge 
and wisdom.’ In Santali folktales also, the parrot is represented as a very 
wise bird. In these stories, the Raja's daughter having fallen in love 
with a man having hair 12 cubits long, the task of finding out the hero 


1 Knowles's Folktales of Kashmiri, pp. 35-36. 

3 Bteel'a Tales of the Panjab, pp. 185-94. 

8 Op. cit., pp. 239-40. . 

è Day's Folktales of Bengal, p. 214. 

& Knowles's Folktales of Kashmir, pp. 317; 66. 
- $ Knowlea's Folktales of Kashmir, p, 313. 

7 Tawney's Katha Sarit Sdgara, II., 18, 

h Knowles'a Folktales of Kashmir, p. 460, ` 
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with such long hirsute growths is often set to the parrot. The parrot gets 
hold of the hero's flute and flies away to the Raja's palace; while the hero, 
in the hope of getting back the flute, pursues the parrot to the Raja's palace, 
and is, at last, married to the princess.! 

In the West Indian folktale of Punchkin, the life of the magician 


.Punchkin depends on the life of a little green parrot, which is contained in 


a small cage below a pot full of water, above which are piled, one above 
another, five other pots full of water, these pots being in the centre 
of a circle of palmtrees standing in the midst of a jungle hundreds of 
thousands of miles away.? 

3. The Peacock :—In Bengal, the peacock is considered sacred as 
being the vehicle of Kartikeya, the Hindu God of War. In Sanscrit and 
Bengali poetry, the keka sound of the peacock is considered as one of the 
usual accompaniments of the rainy season, and its call is also believed to 
prognosticate rain. 

There is a tradition current in the tributary state of Morbhanj in 
Orissa that the ruling family of that state derived its name "" Morbhanj" 
from the fact of its having originally sprung from the egg of a pea-fowl. 
It is for this reason that the emblem of signature used by a chief of Mor- 
bhanj is a pea-fowl, and that the killing of peacocks is strictly forbidden 
throughout the state of Morbhanj.* 

The peacock figures largely in Panjabi folktales. In the folktale of 
Bopolüchi, a peacock warns the pretty maiden Bopolüchi that the man 
who was taking her to his home was not her uncle, but a robber* Ina 
folktale from the same part of the country, a jackal and a pea-hen swear 
friendship. ‘The pea-hen eats plums and buries the stones thereof, explain- 
ing that they will grow into trees ; whereon the jackal buries the bones of 
a kid which he has eaten. The pea-hen's stones grow into plum-trees ; but 
the bones of the kid planted by the jackal do not show any sign of ger- 
minating ; whereon the pea-hen jeers at the jackal who, being angered 
thereby, gobbles her up. In the popular folklore of Northern India, 
various kinds of birds are supposed to guard the palaces of Rajas. In one 


version of the legend of Raja Rasalu, five peacocks, eight ospreys and nine 


water-fowls keep watch and ward over Queen Koklan's palace. Some suppose 
that these birds are, in reality, men of different tribes.* 


en eS ee ee eee 


, 1 Campbell's Santal Folktales, pp. 16; 114. 
2 Jacob's Indian Fairy Tales, p. 34. à] 
$ The Native States of India and their Princes, Madras: The Christian Litera- 
ture Society. 18594. p. 45. i 
+ Steel's Tales from the Panjab, p. 66, 
k Op. cit., pp. 195-6. J : 
¢ Swynnerton's R&j& Rasilu, Edition 1884, pp. 219-220. 
J. xr. 3 
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4. The Goose:—In Hindu mythology, the Goose or Zfamsa is the 
vühanma or vehicle of the god Brahma, the creator of the universe, This 
bird figures often in Indian folktales, In the Kashmiri folktale of Gullala 
Shah, Raja Hamsa or King Goose is mentioned as being the King of the 
Birds.! 

5. The Bihangama and Bihangami :—In Bengali folktales, a mythical 
bird called Bihangama and its female Bihangami play an important part. 
These birds are endowed with the power of speaking like human beings 
and of foretelling future events. In these stories, these two birds often 
aid the hero and, being able to see into the future, prevent him from falling 
into dangers. It is the dung of the prophetical bird Bihangama which, 
being applied to the body of Prince Sabur in the Bengali folktale of that 
name, cures the latter of a fatal illness? In Kashmiri folktales, two 
mythical birds called Sudabror and Budabror figure largely. These birds 
are also eredited with the powers of human speech and of seeing into the 
future and foretelling future events.® 

6. The Chakor :— This bird, which is known in Bengali as Chakor, is 
known to naturalists as the Caecabis chucar, Gray. This bird is frequently 
mentioned in Sanscrit and Bengali poetry. It is popularly supposed to 
live by partaking of the moon's rays. There are numerous passages in 
Sanserit and Bengali poetry wherein this curious tradition is referred to. 
Its eyes are also very beautiful, and the poets often liken the eyes of a 
beautiful damsel to the eyes of the Chakor, by calling her qarcfe. 

7. The Chaka and Chaki:—This bird Chaka Chaki (Sanscrit 
Chakravak) is famous in the classical literature of India, Its scientific 
appellation is Casarca rutila, Pallas; but it is commonly known to Euro- 
peans in India as the Ruddy Sheldrake or Brahminy Duck. In Bengal, it 
is regarded as a pattern of conjugal fidelity, as is evidenced by numerous 
allusions to it in Bengali literature. 

In the Panjabi folktale of Princesse Pepperina, the soul of Princess 
Pepperina, when she dies, was metamorphosed into a sheldrake and its mate 
—those loving birds which, like the turtle-dove, are always constant; and, 
floating in a lake, they mourned the sad fate of ‘the Princess. When the 
Princess’ husband, the Raja, caught the pair of the sheldrake, and, holding 
them close, heart to heart, severed their heads from their bodies with one 
blow of his sword, so that neither of them could die before the other, the 
Princess Pepperina became alive again.* There is a tradition current in Ben- 
gal to the effect that a pair of this bird spends the day in each other's com- 





1 Knowles's Folktales of Kashmir, p. 449.50. 

3 Day's Folktales of Bengal, p. 135. 

* Knowles's Folktales of Kashmir, pp. 168; 198; 231. 
& Steel's Tales from the Panjab, pp. 165-66, 
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pany, but as soon as nightfall sets in, the birds separate, and each of them 
spends the night alone sorrowing for separation from its mate. This tradi- 
tion is based on a very pretty legend, which runs to the effect that two in- 
discreet lovers were metamorphosed into a pair of Brahmani ducks, and con- 
demned to pass the night in a state of separation from each other, on the 
opposite sides of a river. One of the birds asks its mate, all through the night, 
whether it should join the other; but the other always replies in the nega- 
tive. In Burma, this bird is regarded as an emblematic bird, and special 
honour is shewn to it. It is also said to be held sacred in Mongolia. 

H The Hornbill ;—The Hornbill is called Dhanes in Bengali, and is 
known to naturalists as Ocyceros birostris, Shaw. Its bone is popularly 
supposed in Bengal to cure rheumatisin. I have, on several occasions, seen 
bits of the bones of this bird being sold by itinerant vendors in the streets 
of Calcutta. 

9. The White-necked Stork :—The White-necked Stork (Dieeura 
episcopus, Bodd.) is called in Bengali Manikjor, which means the companion 
of a saint. Hence Mahomedans, one of whose saints is the Manik Pir, do 
not eat this bird. 

10. The Adjutant :—It is called in Bengali Hadgila or the devourer 
of bones, on account of its being a carrion-feeder. In Bengal, all Hindus 
consider this bird an unclean one. 

ll. The King-Crow:—The King-Crow (Dicrurus ater, Hermann.) 
is known in Bengali as the Finga. It figures largely in the nursery-stories 
and nursery-rhymes of Bengal, as will be evident from the following speci- 
men of a Bengali nursery-story in which it plays an important part :— 

Once upon a time, there lived an old man and his aged wife who had 
an only ehild, namely, a married daughter and, among worldly possessions, 
a country-plum tree (Zizyphus jujuba). One day, their daughter, who 
lived with her husband, sent some Punti fish (Barbus puntio, Day), as 








| This is the treo known as kul in Bengali, and ber in Hindi, It is planted for 
the sake of its sub-acid fruits which are eaten either raw or cooked, or pickled in 
various ways. It constantly occurs in folktales, It is mentioned noless than five 
times in a collection of folktales from the Panjab. In the Rat's Wedding, the rat sets 
his bride to cry wild plums in the streets to sell for her food. — Peasie, in the tale of 
Peusie Beansie, goes to sce her father and, on the way, tidies up the plum-tree's 
thorns, for which act of benefit the tree rewards her with an abundance of ripe 
yellow plums, Inthe story of the Jackal and the Pea-hen, the pea-hen eats plums 
and buries the stones, saying that they will grow into trees, whereon the jackal cata 
a kid and buries its bones. The pea-hen's plum-stones grow up into fine trees, whereas 
the jackal’s bones do not. Therenpon the pea-hen jeers at the jackal; and the 
jackal, being angered thereby, eats her up. The plum-tree is also mentioned in the 
tale of the Jackal and the Crocodile. There is a plum-tree in the story of Prince 
Half.a-son into which the hero, Prince Half-a-son, can only ascend, (Vide Steel's 
Tales from the. Panjab, p. 20; pp. 107, 169.70; 195-6; 230-1; p. 280.) 
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present to her old parents. Now the old woman being away from the house, 
her old spouse had the fish cooked and ate the same all himself. In order 
to conceal the fact of his having eaten all the fish himself, the man went 
to conceal the fish-bones and seales in the backyard of the kitchen; but 
the backyard, for inanimate things could speak in those olden times, refused 
to allow him to conceal them there, saying that it would tell the old woman, 
on her return home, that her husband had eaten up all the fish without keep- 
ing any for her. The old man next went to a pair of millstones (used for 
pounding pulses and other grains) for concealing the bones and scales 
thereunder; but the millstones also refused to conceal them, saying that 
they would inform the old woman, on her return home, all what had happen- 
ed in her absence, So the old man went to other places and objects; but 
all of them refused to allow him to conceal the remains of the fish under 
them. Ultimately, the old man was obliged to conceal the bones and the 
scales of the fish in the long hair of his head ; and had the same tied up 
into a chignon to conceal them the more effectively. In the meantime, the 
old woman returned home, but not knowing anything about the present of 
fish sent by her daughter, did not suspect that her husband had eaten all 
the fish himself. One day, the old woman, addressing her husband, said : 
* Hallo, my darling, your hair has become fluffy and dust-begrimed ; come 
here, and I shall rub some oil into it to make it smooth and clean." The old 
man refused, fearing that, in untying his chignon, the fish-bones and scales 
would be discovered, and his old lady would come to know of his having 
eaten up all the fish himself. But the old woman would not take any 
refusal ; and, at last, the old man was obliged to have his hair oiled and dressed 
by his wife. The old woman, on untying his chignon, found out the fish- 
bones and scales and, enquiring from her old spouse, came to know all what 
had happened in her absence. Vowing to avenge herself on her husband 
for his selfishness, she, one day, told her husband to get on to the thatch of 
their hut, and pluck a gourd. As soon as the old man had got on to the top 
of the hut, his old lady removed the ladder ; but, as soon as the ladder was 
removed, the old man, being without any prop, rolled down the sloping 
thatch, fellon the ground with a heavy thud and died then and there. 
The old woman, regretting her indiscreet act, wept much at the death of 
her old spouse. Being alone, she made up her mind to go and live with her 

ter; but she was very anxious about finding a person in whose charge 
she should leave her plum-tree which was, at that time, laden with ripe fruits. 
This made her weep the more bitterly. A crow, who was passing that way, 
seeing the old woman weeping and wishing to enquire into the cause of her 

went to her and asked her: “ Hallo! my good woman, why are you 
weeping?" The old woman replied: “ What will it avail me by telling 
you the cause of my grief ? " The crow said: “ Pray tell me so as to let me 
know whether I can be of any service to you.” The old woman, thereupon, 
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replied: “Iam weeping, because there is nobody to look after my plum- 
tree which is now groaning beneath the weight of ripe fruits," "The crow 
replied: “Don't be anxious, my good woman, I shall keep watch and 
ward over your tree," The old woman rejoined: ‘ Will you please tell me 
in what way you will look after my tree?” ‘The crow replied: “I shall 
bawl out the following words and keep off all intruders from your tree: 
! Ka kā a 
Budir matha kha kha.'' 
Caw! Cam! QCaw!!! 
Eat the head of the old woman, i.e., may she die, 
Thereupon, the old woman got angry with the crow on account of the 
latter's impertinence in having wished her death, and dismissed him at once. 
She then began to weep us before. | 
Thereafter, a kite, who was passing by that way, saw the old woman 
weeping and, wishing to enquire into the cause of her grief, went up to her 
and said: *' Hallo! my old lady, why are you weeping ?'" ‘The old woman 
replied: ‘* What will it avail me by telling you the cause of my grief?” 
The kite rejoined: ‘“ Do be good enough to tell me the cause of your grief 
so that I may know whether I can be of any service to you," Thereupon 
the old woman said: “Iam weeping because there is nobody to look 
after my plum-tree which is now groaning beneath the weight of ripe fruits.” 
The kite replied: ‘ Pray don't bother your head about such a trifling 
matter. I shall look after the plum-tree during your absence.” The old 
woman rejoined: ‘ Will you please tell me the exact words with which 
you intend to keep away all intruders from off my tree? " The kite replied : 
* Why, I shall bawl out the following words, and drive away all intruders : 
Chil Chil Chil 
Budir máthàya dhil dhil” 
Chil! Chill! Chil ip 
May brickbats fall on the head of the old woman. 
Thereupon the old woman got angry with the kite on account of his 
insulting behaviour in having wished that brickbats might fall on her head, 
and sent him away at once. She again commenced weeping as before. 
Thereafter, a king-crow (.Fingá in Bengali), who was passing by that 
way, saw the old woman weeping and, being anxious to enquire about the 
reason of her weeping, went up to her and said: “ Hallo, my good woman, 
why are you weeping ?'" The old woman replied: “ What will it avail me 
by telling you the cause of my grief?” The king-crow said: “* Pray tell 
me the reason of your weeping just to let me know whether I can be of 
nn 
1 The words “ Caw, Caw, Caw" signify the ery of the crow. 
8 The words “Chil, Chil, Chit" are onomatopoetic, and denote the call-note of 
tho kite. 
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any service to you." Thereupon, the old woman replied: ** I am weeping 
because there is nobody to look after my plum-tree which is now groaning 
beneath the weight of ripe fruits," The king-crow replied: * Pray don't 
be anxious about such a trifling matter. I am at your service and shall 
keep watch and ward over your tree during your absence," "The old woman 
rejoined: “ Will you please tell me the exact words with which you pro- 
pose to keep away all intruders from off the tree? ™ ‘The king-crow replied ; 
“ Why, I shall bawl out the following words, and drive away all interlopers 
from off the tree : 

Fing Jfingeti bübui hati 

Je budir kul khüya 

Tar nükchul kati" 

Zong fingeti babui hati.! 

I shall cut off the nose and hair 

Of whomsoever will eat the old woman's plums. 
Thereupon, the old woman was highly pleased with the king-crow's devo- 
fion to her service and, placing the latter in charge of the tree, left her 
own home and went to live with her daughter. The king-crow also began 
to keep watch and ward over the plum-tree. 

One day, a Rájà, happening to pass by the old woman's place, was 
tempted by the ripe plums on the old woman's tree. He sent a servant to 
pluck some of the fruits for himself. As soon as the servant arrived near 
the tree, the king-crow bawled out : 

" Bing fingeti bábui hati 

Je budir kul khaya 

Tar nükchul kati.” 

Fing fingeti babui hati. 

I shall cut off the nose and hair 

Of whomsoever will eat the old woman's plums. 
Being thus deterred from plucking the fruits, the servant went back to 
the Raja and reported what the king-crow had said and done. Waxing 
wroth with the king-crow's insolent behaviour, the Rájà ordered a fowler to 
go to the old woman's place and catch the impertinent bird. Accordingly, 
the fowler went to the old woman's place and, entrapping the king-crow, 
took him to the palace and placed him before the Raji. The Raja ordered 
his Rani or queen to kill the insolent bird and cook him for his dinner. So 
the bird was placed alive in a receptacle with a lid, with a view that, before 
dinner-time, it would be killed and cooked for dinner. In the meantime, 





1 Tam unable to explain the meaning of the worda “ Ping fingeti bdbui hati," 
The word fingeti in this expression means "the king-crow," and the word bábui 
nests on trees. The other words of the expression are, perhaps, moaningloss, 
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while the Rani was alone and looking after the bird, it began to say : 
“ Rani, dhakan kholo 

Nichan dyaikho.” 

O queen ! take off the lid of the receptacle, 

And see me dance. 
Being struck with curiosity at the bird's importunate request, the Rani 
took off the lid of the receptacle to see whether the bird was really dancing 
or not. As soon as the lid was taken off, away flew the king-crow; and 
the Rani was very much frightened at the bird's escape, as she would be un- 
able to serve it up for the Raja’s dinner. At last, being afraid lest the 
Raji would get angry with her for having allowed the bird to eseape, she 
hit upon the device of cooking a frog, and serving it up, in lieu of the bird, 
for the Raja's dinner, thinking that the Raji would not be able to distin- 
guish between the flesh of a bird and a frog. She, accordingly, cooked a 
frog and served it up before the Raja for his dinner. While the Raja was 
partaking of it, the king-crow, which was perched on the branch of a tree 
right in front of the Raja's dining-room, began to ery out: 

“Amt bedai dale dale 

Raja khay byanger jhol." 

I am perched on the branch of a tree; 

While the Raja is partaking of frog-curry. 

Finding that the insolent king-crow had escaped, and that a frog had 
been cooked and served up for his dinner in lieu of the bird, the Raja grew 
very angry and, at once, despatched a fowler to capture the bird again. The 
fowler, accordingly, went and brought back the bird in a cage. The wing- 
feathers of the bird were then cut off to prevent it from escaping. This 
time the king-crow was placed in that room of the palace, which was 
set apart for the family-idol, in order that it may not escape again. "The 
crafty bird managed to ensconce itself beneath the bedding of the family- 
idol and began to cry out: “ Chul, Chul,” that is to say, “I want offer- 
ings of hair." Thereupon, the foolish Rájá thought that the family-idol 
was demanding from him offerings of hair, not being able to make out that 
it was the bird which was crying out for the same. In order to comply with 
the family god's wishes, the Raja, the Rani, and the prince had the hair of 
their heads shaved off at once, and placed the same as offering before the 
idol. Being thus avenged on the Raja for theloss of its wing-feathers, the 
king-crow began to bawl out : 

“ Ek nyüdà ke dekhe sab tomra hada hämta. 

Ekhan ck gharete tin nyādā keman bhāla basa.” 

You all laughed outright when you saw me being deprived of 
my wing-feathers. 

Now that you all three in one family (namely, the Raja, the Rani, 
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and the prince) have got clean-shaven pates, how would you like to laugh 
at yourselves ? 

Being enraged at the king-crow's insulting words, the Raja ordered 
the insolent bird to be killed, which was accordingly done. Thus the story 
endeth. 

12. The Hawk :—The hawk figures in Bengali folktales. In the 
Bengali folktale of The Man who wished to be perfect,’ when the princes 
went with the mendicant to the forest, they took with them young hawks, 
which they had to give to the Jükshasi when they lost the game they 
played with the latter. In Kashmiri folktales, whenever a Raja dies, an 
elephant and a hawk are sent round the whole countryside to select a 
successor to the vacant throne. In the course of their peregrinations to 
find out a successor, whenever the elephant and the hawk come across the 
person who is to be selected for the high office, the elephant bows down 
before him, and the hawk perchs on his right hand, and thus proclaims him 
Rajé in the presence of all the people. The people also believed that be- 
fore whomsoever the elephant bowed down and on whosoever's hand the 
hawk perched, he was the divinely-chosen Raja destined to succeed to the 
vacant throne. 

The hawk also plays an important part in Panjabi folktales. When 
the vampire, in the Panjabi folktale of Sir Busz, changed into a dove, 
Sir Buzz assumed the form of a hawk and pursued the dove-shaped vampire 
so closely that the latter changed his form into a rose and dropped into 
King Indra's lap, as he sat in his celestial court listening to the singing of 
dancing girls. When the Jinn, in the folktale of Princess Pepperina* 
from the same part of the country, is desirous of seeing his foster-child, 
the Princess Pepperina, he assumed the form of a hawk and sped after 
her, circling far above her head, and found her happy in the company of her 
husband. 

13.— The Dove :—' The dove also figures in Indian folktales, its form 
being often assumed by giants and ogres to escape detection. In the 
Panjabi folktale of Sir Buzz, the vampire changed to a dove to escape 
capture by the mannikin Sir Buzz. But Sir Buzz, assuming the form of 


a hawk, pressed the dove-shaped vampire so hard that the latter ultimately Ț 


changed into a rose. A Jinn, in another folktale from the same part of 
the country, assumes the form of a dove, when desirous of seeing his 
absent foster-child, Princess Pepperina, flies after her and flutters above 
her head. 
DG NUI Z. x Dv  —— — — 

1 Day's Folktales of Bengal, pp. 189; 191. 

3 Knowles's Folktales of Kashmir, pp. 17, 159. 

è Steel's Tales from the Panjab, p. il. é Op. cit, p. 631. 

t Bteel'a Folktales from the Panjab, p. 11. ê Op. eit, p. 163. 
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14. The Pigeon :—Fairies often assume the shape of pigeons in 
Indian folktales. In the Panjabi folktale of The Faithful Prince, the 
Fairy Princess Sháhpasand often assumes the shape of a pigeon, while 
taking the air. While living with Prince Bahràmgor in the huntsman’s 
garret, she was one day seen by the Chief Constable of the town, who, 
struck with her exquisite beauty, sends some soldiers to the huntaman’s 
lodge to make enquiries after her. Fearing detection, Princess Sháhpasand 
took the form of a pigeon and flew away to her father's house in the 
Emerald Mountain. Much curative virtue is ascribed to pigeon's droppings 
in Indian fairy-tales. In a fairy tale from the Panjab, the king's daughter is 
possessed by a demon and is, in consequence thereof, taken severely ill. 
Her illness baffles the attempts of every physician all round the country, 
to cure her. Ultimately, the hero of the story, Prince Half-a-son, adminis- 
ters a dose of the pigeon's droppings to the ailing princess and cures her 
who is, thereafter, married to him.! In the Kashmiri folktale of The 
Ogress-queen, the life of ogress-queen's father is contained in a pigeon. The 
hero of the story, who is the son of seven mothers, kills the old Makshasa 
by slaying the pigeon.? 

15. The Bulbul :—Heroines of folktales are often hatched out of 
bird's eggs. A bulbul, in the Panjabi folktale of the Princess Peppeeina, 
desires to eat a green pepper and tells her mate to procure it for her. Her 
mate goes to search for it and, ultimately, finds it ina Jinn’s deserted palace, 
where they eat it. Thereafter, the female bulbul lays an egg beside the 
green pepper which the Jinn finds and puts it away, wrapped up in cotton- 
wool. Out of this egg is born the loveliest maiden, afterwards known 
as Princess Pepperina. In the Bengali folktale of Swet-Basanta, the 
heroine of the story is born of the egg of a small bird called Zoontoons, 
which is found by the merchant's son, while walking in his garden, and put 
by him in a niche in the wall of his house. The egg, one day, burst; and 
out of it came forth a béautiful zirl whom the merchant, ultimately, 
married.* 

l6. The Cuckoo :—The Cuckoo is a well-known bird in Indian folk- 
lore. It figures largely in Sanskrit and Bengali poetry, as the harbinger of 
spring. Its notes are supposed by the poets to awaken feelings of love in 
the hearts of lovers separated from their sweethearts, and make them 
yearn for the company of their absent mates. It is, sometimes, found to 
figure in folktales. In the Panjabi folktale of The Death and Burial of 
Poor Hen-Sparrow, a Cuckoo mourns the death of the hen-sparrow by 
plucking out one of his own eyes.’ 

IQ SED en Se ee — — — 
| Op. cit., pp. 281-83. é Day's Folktales of Bengal, pp. 93-6. 
3 Knowlea's Folktales of Kashmir, p. 49. & Steel's Tales from the Panjab, p. 152, 
8 Op. cit., pp. 160-1, | 
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17. The Eagle:—Ogres, in folktales, are supposed to assume the 
form of an eagle, The Jinn, in the folktale of the Princess Pepperina, 
takes the form of an Eagle, and flying after his foster-child; Princess 
Pepperina, finds her entering the King's palace! The Eagle is cheated by 
the Lambikin in another tale from the same part of the country.* 

18. The Crow :—The crow warns heroines in folktales of impending 
danger. In the folktale of Bopoluchi, it warns the heroine Bopoluchi that 
her alleged uncle was no other than a robber.* In another tale, a crow is 
overreached by a sparrow.* In another tale, a crow swoops off with a 
grain of corn while a farmer's wife is winnowing the same. In order to 
drive off the crow, she throws a stone at him and knocks him down, but 
agrees to let him off should he recover the grain. The grain of corn hav- 
ing fallen into a crevice in the trunk of a tree, the crow goes to a woodman 
and tries to persuade him to cut the tree down, but he refuses. Thereafter, 
he successively goes to the king, queen, snake, stick, fire, water, ox, rope, 
mouse, and lastly, a cat. The cat went at once after the mouse; so 
all the individuals from whom the crow had asked for assistance, began to 
do their duties, till the crow got back the lost grain of corn and, thereby, 
saved his own life.* 

19. The Partridge :—The Partridge is the friend of the jackal in a 
folktale from the Panjab. The jackal gets the partridge to perform 
various tasks, as test of her friendship for him, The partridge performs 
all the tasks successfully, ultimately saving the jackal’s life by preventing 
a crocodile to drown him.* 

20, The Quail :—The Quail figures in the Santali folktale of 
Sindura Gand Garur, wherein the hero, being informed that his father 
had been killed by the bird Gand Garur, goes to the forest and, meeting 
the quail among other birds there, sings to it : 

“Oh! quail, you need not fear to drink, 
I'll not harm you, I you assure ; 

But I will slay on this lake's brink, 
Cruel Sindura Gand Garur.? 

21. The Vulture :—In the folktale of the Lambikin, Lambikin meets 
a Vulture who wants to eat him up, but escapes by saying that he is not yet 
fat enough for eating and that he is going to his granny to be fattened, when 
he will be welcome to eat him up, On his return after being fattened in his 
granny's place, he trundles along in a drumikin made of his brother's skin, 

and escapes detection by the vulture.’ 


Ee 


1 Op. cit., p. 103, 5 Op. cit., pp. 198-202. 

3 Op. eit, p. 63. 6 Steel's Tales from the Panjab, pp. 173-77, 
8 Op. cit, p. 66. 7 Campbell's Santal Folktales, p. 91. 

4 Op. cita, pp. 102-6. 8 Steel's Tales from the Panjab, p. 62, 
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22. The Nilkantha :—1 have already given, in the previous part of 
this paper, a full note on the folklore about this bird. I want to record an 
additional item of folklore about it, in the present paper. Just as I am 
writing this paper, the wife of a fowler in the service of the Hathwa Raj 
has brought mea fine specimen of the Nilkantha or Blue Jay, tied to a 
string and concealed in the folds of her sari, so that I may have a look at 
it, and lay upa store of merit thereby, as to-day (the 24th October, 1898) is 
the Dusserah day. The fowler's wife (mishkdrin) tells me to stand with my 
face turned towards the north, saying that the late Maharaja of Hathwa 
used to do the same thing, and to have a look at the Blue Jay in this posi- 
tion. I have, accordingly, stood with my face turned towards the north, and 
caught a glimpse of this sacred and auspicious bird and have, thereby, laid 
up a store of merit which, I hope, willlast me throughout the year. 'The 
fowler's wife is taking the bird from house to house so that the inmates there- 
of may have a look on this auspicious bird on this auspicious Dusserah day. 

93. The Mainü:—The Maina is known to naturalists as Hulabes 
intermedia, Hay. It figures largely in Indian folktales. It explains to the 
hero, in Indian folktales, the heroine's misfortunes.! Sometimes, the life 
of an ogre is contained in a maind in its nest which is on a tree across the 
seas. When the mainá is killed in such a way that not a drop of its blood 
is spilt, the ogre, whose life-index the bird is, dies.2 Sometimes, the lives 
of jinns and ogres are contained in starlings which appear to be the same 
birds as mainas. In the Panjabi folktale of Prince Lionheart and his 
three friends, the soul of the Jinn is contained in a bumble bee which is 
inside the crop of a starling which sits singing in a golden cage on the top- 
most branch of a solitary tree far far away, which is guarded by a dog and 
a horse. Prince Lionheart finds out the solitary tree, appeases the horse 
and the dog by giving them some food, and, seizing the starling, cuts open 
its erop, seizes and kills the bumble bee whereupon the Jinn dies. In the 
Kashmiri folktale of The Ogress-queen, the soul of the ogress-queen is 
contained in a starling. 'The hero of the story, who is the son of seven 
mothers, secures the starling in a cage, takes it home to the Raja and, in 
order to prove that the latter's favourite wife is an ogress whose life is in the 
starling, slays the starling whereupon the wicked ogress-queen also dies.* 

In Indian folktales, the incident of a person becoming a king by eating 
a particular kind of bird, and of another person becoming a prime minister 
by eating another kind of bird, often occurs. In the Panjabi tale of The 
two Brothers, a dispute takes place between a starling and a parrot as to 


"ee 
i Stokes's Indian Fairy Tales, p. 149 ff. 
3 Indian Antiquary, Vol. L, p. 171. 
8 Stoel'a Tales of the Panjab, pp. 52-3. 
è Knowles'a Folktales of Kashmir, pp. 49-50. 
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which of them is the most important. The starling says that he is so 
unportant a bird that if any man will eat him, he will without doubt, become 
a prime minister. The parrot says that if any man will eat him, he will, 
without doubt, become a king. This conversation having been overheard 
by the two brothers, the heroes of the story, the elder of them killed and 
ate the parrot and become aking. The younger brother ate the starling and, 
marrying the daughter of the prime minister of a king, himself became the 
prime minister.! 
of The two Brothers. In this variant, the mystic bird Sudabror expounds 
to its mate Budabror the virtues of two singing birds and says that who- 
soever will eat the flesh of one of the latter will become a king, and whoso- 
ever will eat the flesh of the other will become a wazir and the wealthiest 
man in the world, for every morning he will find underneath him, in the 
place where he lay overnight, seven jewels whereof the value cannot be 
estimated. Hearing this conversation between the Sudabror and the Buda- 
bror, the younger prince kills the birds and cooks the same which are par- 
taken of by the two brothers. The elder brother becomes the Raja, and 
the younger the Wazir.* Sometimes, the starling or mainü performs the 
duties of a matchmaker in Indian folktales. In the Kashmiri folktale of 
The Prince who was changed into a Ram, the mainà is deputed by the 
Raja of a country, who had sixteen hundred wives, to try to arrange for a 
suitable match for the only daughter of his royal master, by finding out a 
beautiful prince who is the only child of a great king also possessed of six- 
teen hundred wives.? 

24. The Coek:—The lives of ogres are often contained in Cocks. 
In the Kashmiri folktale of The Ogress-queen, the lives of the ogress- 
queen's seven brothers are contained in seven cocks. The hero of the story, 
who is the son of seven mothers, kills the seven ogress by killing the seven 
cocks.* | 

25. The Pond-Heron and the Cattle Egret :—Both the Pond-Heron 
(Ardeola grayi, Sykes) and the Cattle Egret (Bubuleua coromandus, 
Bodd.) are called in Bengali Bak. 1t is popularly believed among Bengali 
women and children that the white spots, sometimes, found on the finger- 
nails of the hands are caused by the Bak. Hence, whenever Bengali chil- 
dren find a Bak flying past, they cry out: “ Paad mama, Baga mama, ti 
diye jào." 

TRANSLATION, 

* Uncle heron, uncle heron, come and cause white spots to be made on 

our fingers.” 








1 Steel's Tales of the Panjab, pp. 130-42, 3 Op. cit., pp. 65-00. 
3 Knowlea's Folktales of Kashmir, pp. 168-73,  Knowles's Folktales of Kashmir, p. 49, 


The same incident also occurs in the Kashmiri variant 


— * 
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In Hindi, both the aforesaid species of herons are called Bagld or Bakula, 
Behari children often take a stick with a crooked end and, holding the crook- 
ed end upwards so as to make it resemble the long beak of a heron, moves 
it backwards and forwards and ere out: Bakuli, toim, toim, toim." 

26. The Swan :—Swans are popularly believed in India to feed upon 
fresh unpierced pearls, and will not eat anythimg else. In vernacular, this 
bird is, sometimes, called Mans which is supposed to be a large white fabu- 
lous bird which lives on the shores of lakes and seas. Its beak is thick, 
and so hooked that it is able to pick up only pearls, one at a time. Some 
identify the Mans with the Flamingo. While on a visit to the Calcutta Zoo 
sometime ago, I heard some Marwari visitors calling the Crowned Cranes, 
living in the paddocks just to the west of the @jubboy House, Hans. In 
the Panjabi folktale of The king who waa fried, King Bikramájit feeds the 
Swans which came from the Mansarobar Lake to the city of Ujjayin, with 
baskets of pearls every day.! 


l Steel's Tales from the Panjab, p. 267. Bwynnerton's R4jd Rasálu. Calcutta: 
Newman & Co., 1884, p. 217. 
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I1I.— The Story of Hazuri.— By DAYARAM Gipuman, Judge, Shikarpur, 
Sindh. Communicated by the Anthropological Secretary. 


[Received 15th November, 1898; Read January 4th, 1899.) 
INTRODUCTION. 


Sometime ago a Mahommedan prisoner Hazuri was tried by me on a 
charge of attempting to murder a Darwish. The facts set forth by the 
Committing Magistrate were so curious that I considered it my duty to 
examine the accused at great length, in order to ascertain if he was sane or 
insane. He spoke in Hindustani; and the questions and answers are all on 
record in that language. The following narrative is compiled from my 
verbatim translation of that statement. ‘The narrative deserves attention 
for several reasons, In the first place, it shows that Lall Shahbaz, a deified 
saint of Sindh, has his esoteric disciples up to date, who though Maho- 
medans, believe in transmigration, and revere Ali as Allah himself. In the 
second place, it shows that the followers of this cult have a freemasonry of 
their own, and are distinguished by absolute and implicit obedience to their 
teachers—obedience far more absolute and implicit than that which the Jesui- 
tical order ever exacted from their acolytes. In the third place, it shows 
that these men not only believe in the resurrection of the dead, but claim 
to revive the dead by their own spiritual power. Lastly, the case is very 
interesting from the medico-juridical point of view. 

So far as I know neither Professor Lombroso in his book, “ The Man 
of Genius," nor Mr. Nisbet in his work on “The Insanity of Genius," has 
quoted any case like the present. Chevers in his ** Medical Jurisprudence 
in India" quotes the French poet M. Baudelaire's experiences as a haschish- 
eater, and the ‘ theatre of seraphim’ which Hazuri also mentions, is one of 
them. Moreu of Tours, who experimented on himself, tells us: “The 
haschish-eater i» happy, not like the gourmand, the famished man, or the 
voluptuary, who has satisfied his appetite, but like him who hears tidings of 
great joy, the miser counting his money, the gambler successful in play, or 


It ceases, however, to be unique if we look upon Hazuri not merely as 
a haschish-eater, but as a disciple of the Mahomedan School proudly called 
Jalali, as distinguished from the Kddri. The Jalalis say that Mahommed 
—the Prophet of God—imparted his esoteric doctrines to his son-in-law 
Ali only—and that Ali imparted them to Hussen only (and not Hassan). 
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Hussen's spiritual disciples are as follows :— E 
Imam Hussen (called Jalülulain) 


Imam Zainulabidin 

Imam Muhammad Bikar 

Imam ANI Wer Jüffar Südik 

Imam Kazim 

Imam Ali Musa Razá 

Bayad Muhamad Taki 

Sayad Baba Jamal Mujrid (of Kolhapur) 


Sayad Usman Ali Marwandi Husseni (alias Lall Shahhaz). 

I have taken this genealogy from a rare manuscript, a copy of which 
was kiùdly given to me by a disciple of Lall Shahbaz, who believes himself 
en rapport with him. 

Sayad Usman Ali is called Marwandi as he was born at Marwand in 
the district of Tabriz. He is called Husseni, as be was a Sayad and a 
descendant of Hussen. He is called Kalandar Badshah, as he is considered 
the greatest of those who renounced the world and devoted themselves to 
the Higher Path. Heis called Lall (or Ruby-red), as he is said to have 
been called upon by his spiritual father at Kolhapur to plunge into a gigan- 
tic cauldron of red-hot oil, from which he issued forth roseate and with the 
bloom of heaven. He is called Shahbaz or a royal falcon, because it is 
said he assumed that form in order to save his friend Bahawal Hak from 
the gallows. In the manuscript life already referred to, itis also stated 
that Muhammad, during his celestial journey, saw him flying in the 7th 
heaven, and was told by Gabriel that he would be incarnated on earth as 
one of his (the Prophet's) descendants. I have with me three manuscripts 
full of his miracles, and the fact that so many traditions have gathered 
round his name, would go to show that he must have been an extraordinary 
man. ‘ 
He is also still revered. In the official Sindh Gaze/feer, for example, 
we find the following account of his shrine which is situated in the town of 
Sehwan in the Karachi District :— 

“There is another object of attraction in this town, though by no 
means of such ancient date as the old fort. "This is the tomb or shrine of 
a much revered saint, known among the Mussulman population as Lall 
Shahbáüz, but by the Hindus as Raja Bhartri. The tomb which contains 
the remains of this saint is inclosed in a quadrangular edifice covered with 
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a dome and a lantern, said to have been built by a former governor, Malik 
Ikhtiar-uddin about A. D. 1356, and having beautiful encaustic tiles bear- 
ing numerous inscriptions in the Arabie character. Mirza Jani of the 
Turkhan dynasty built a still larger tomb to this saint, to which additiona 
were made by his son Mirza Ghazi. The whole was not, however, com- 
pleted till A. D. 1639 by Nawab Dindar Khan, who paved the courtyard with 
glazed tiles, and otherwise added to the place. "The gate as also the balus- 
trade round the tomb are said to have been of hammered silver, the gift, 
it is believed, of Mir Karam Ali Khan Talpur who placed, besides, silver spires 
on the top of the domes............ Great numbers of pilgrims, both Mussul- 
mans and Hindus flock to this spot, not only from all parts of Sindh but 
from neighbouring countries as well, and it is believed that a considerable 
revenue is obtained from them." 

This short account shows the esteem in which the saint was held by 
the Mussulman rulers of Sindh, and by the people generally. The Jalali 
Fakirs in Sindh do not deny that Lall Shahbaz was Bhartri Hari, and some 
of them go even so far as to say that Ali is merely an incarnation of Rama. 
They have an all-embracing catholicity and count the great Sufis—Mansur 
and Shams Tabriz—among their elect. They have, however, no great res- 
pect for the Kadris—followers of Abdulkadr Gilani, a descendant of Hassan 
who, according to them, represents the exoteric School or the School of 
Law as distinguished from the School of Love. 

Lall Shahbaz is said to have been a friend and contemporary of Baha- 
wal Hak whose mausoleum at Multan is as imposing as the Kalandar's at 
Schwan, Bahaud-din Zikriya (for that was his full name) was a Kureshi, 
and in Griffin's “ Panjab Chiefs" (pages 490-94) there will be found a 
pretty full life of this saint. Bahawal Hak was born on the 28th of 
Ramzan A. H. 566 (A. D. 1149), and he is said to have been a centenarian. 
We may take it also that Lall Shahbaz flourished in the 12th century, for 
the words bükhuda (with God) in the quatrain recording his death, yield, 
according to the Abjad calculation, the year 608 A. H. as the year of his 
union with God. 

Inotice that one of the miracles commonly ascribed to him—the 
miracle of raising a foundering ship from the sea—is, by Lall Shahbaz's dis- 
ciples, said to have been performed by their patron saint when he was on his 
travels with Bahawal Hak and two other adepts. This throws some light 
on the transference of miraculous stories, just as another miracle ascribed 
to Lall Shahbaz at Sehwan and connected with Bodlo Bahar reminds one of 
the story of Shukr Acharya and Kacha told in the “ Adi Parva” of the 
Mahabharata. 

Many of the miracles can be thus explained away, but the great fame 
of the saint and the fact that he is worshipped by both Hindus and Mussul- 


* 
- 
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mans are an eloquent testimony to his greatness. A fair is held at his 
shrine which attracts thousands, and a ceremony is performed which show 
the belief of the masses that he was an ardent lover of God. ‘The cere- 
mony is called in Sindhi Mendi láin (or application of henna). Only three 
families at Sehwan have the privilege of ‘ applying henna '—that is of putting 
it near the flagstaff, and of sprinkling attar, ambergris and other scents on 
the turban at the head of the tomb. Of these three families two are Hindus. 
The Sayads have the privilege of ‘ applying henna’ on the first day of the 
fair, that is, the 18th of Shaiban, the Hindu Mirani family on the second 
day, and the Hindu Kanuga family on the third. The ceremony symbolises 
the marriage (wasl) of the saint's soul to God, as Mahommedan brides 
and bridegrooms usually dye their hands and feet with henna on the mar- 
riage day. 

Every one of the said families takes a new covering for the tomb with 
the henna. But the coverings presented by the Sayads and the Miranis go 
to the Toshakhana (or Stores), while the Kanugas have the right of having 
the old covering and the turban at the head removed, and their new cover- 
ing put on in their presence. 

The henna is carried by the head of each of the said families barefoot- 
ed with bands of Fakirs, of dancing girls, and of musicians. The proces- 
sion is like a marriage procession, and the person carrying the platter con- 
taining henna and scents, generally walks with the musicians who bring up 
the rear of the Fakirs and the dancing girls. On the 21st of Shaiban (the 
day of wasl or union) there is the usual Mubarikbadi (congratulations) as 
at a marriage. 

The shrine is illuminated during the fair days and the necessary oil is 
supplied by the said families. The Sayads send only a seer (2 lbs.) or so on 
their day, but the Miranis and the Kaunga families send each 10 seers. 
These Hindu families light the lamps themselves. 

Numerous crackers and rockets are discharged when the ceremony goes 
on, and in the two outer courtyards dancing and singing and music (Dhamals) 
are kept up on all the three days. But the morning hours are specially set 
apart for them, and on the 18thof Shaiban the Dhamal lasts during those 
hours for a watch and a quarter, £e. for 3 hours and 45 minutes, on the 
19th it lasts for a watch and three quarters, and on the 20th it lasts for two 
watches and a quarter. The Fakirs shout * Jhule Lall Mast Kalandar 
Jiwe Lall Mast Kalandar (Hail to the God—intoxicated Kalandar—may 
the God-intoxicated Kalandar live for ever) often drown the music. 

The head of the tomb is to the north, and is surmounted by a gorgeous 
turban. Towards the west, on a shelf, are seen a Shaligram and another 
stone which is said to be a symbol of the Narsingha Avatar. The Mussul- 
man custodians of the shrine call the two stones Makhanmani (butter and 
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bread) but the Hindus say they were found in the Lall's wallet on his death 
and they strenuosly maintain that he was no other than Bhartri Hari himself 
in a fresh incarnation. On every new moon, they visit the shrine just as the 
Mahommedans visit it on every Friday night (i.e. according to us, Thursday 
night), and curious stories are afloat as to how a Mussulman, who stole the 
two stones, was directed by the Lall to turn back when he reached the 
mound of red sand south of Sehwan and to replace the symbols. It is very 
likely that an attempt was made to stealthem, for they have been now 
rivetted fast in a bed of molten lead on the shelf. "There is also a story of 
Gusai Harnamgir (a successor of Anandgir who belonged to the Giri fol- 
lowers of Shankaracharya) visiting the shrine every day with a Kamandalu 
full of liquid Bhang. The Kamandalu of Hindu Sannyasis resembles the 
Kishti which the great Kalandar is said to have borne himself in his travels, 
and Bhang—it is well-known—is sacred to Shiva—the favourite god of 
Bhartri. The Gusai visited the shrine as Bhartri's, and the Mussulmans 
appear to have felt rather scandalised by the offering of Bhang. The Gusai 
used merely to lift up the Kamandalu as an offering—stand rapt in medita- 
tion for a time, and then take it away. Butone day, it is said, the Mussul- 
mans didn't allow him to enter the shrine, Whereupon, standing in the 
courtyard he let loose his long matted hair which turned at once into snakes 
to the great alarm of the Mussulmans, and this miracle secured him access 
to the shrine at once and for ever. Gusai Harnamgir died only a few years 
ago. 

Sehwan is said to be the seat of a lakh and a quarter of saints (Pirs). 
[t is certainly full of graveyards and old mausoleums, and boasts of à fort 
ascribed by the Sindhis to Jayadratha, and by some English savants to 
Alexander the Great. It is said that when Lall Shahbaz arrived at this 
ancient town, he put up in the open near the site of the present shrine, 
whereon, in those days, stood the houses of several harlots. The presence 
of the saint had the effect of depriving these fallen creatures of their liveli- 
wood, for, it is said whoever went to them became for the time being a 
woman. It is also said that Pir Chuto, the regnant saint of those days at 
Sehwan, sent to the Kalandar a cup brimful of milk as a sign that Sehwan 
was as brimful of Pirs as that cup of milk, and there was no room for him. 
The Kalandar merely took out a rose from his wallet and put it on the 
milk, and sent the cup back with his compliments. He meant that just 
as a rose could float on the brimming milk, he also could crown the apex of 


Chuto Pir, according to the legend current in Sindh, was so powerful 
that criminals stood self-confest before him, for they had only to take a 
little water from his pitcher, and if they were really guilty a fish would 
instantly leap out from their abdomen. It is also asserted that Pir Chuto 
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burnt no oil in his lamps but only water. The Kalandar, however, told the 
Pir that miracles were spiritually an obstruction, and the Pir, thereafter, 
reverted to the ways of ordinary human life. His shrine is supplied with 
oil from the Kalandar's, according, it is said, to a promise given by the latter. 

If the Kalandar really deprecated miracles, it is difficult to under- 
stand why he himself performed them so often. For example, it is popular- 
ly believed that he saved the life of Bahawal Hak by a miracle. The two 
friends with Shekh Farid and Shekh Jalal two other saints—while return- 
ing from Mecca encamped once, it is said, outside a town, and Bahawal Hak 
who it is said was as beautiful as Joseph (brif), went into it in order to 
bring some food. He took wheat flour toa house, and asked the lady of 
the house to do the baking for him. The lady was very handsome, and 
behaved like Potiphar's wife. But Bahawal Hak on refusing her overtures 
was not merely falsely charged with violence, but sentenced to be hanged. 
When, however, he was taken to the gibbet, Shekh Farid assumed the form 
of a deer with golden horns, and Shekh Jalal the form of a lion, in order to 
distract the attention of the crowd, while the Kalandar converted himself 
into an eagle, and pouncing upon the gibbet wrested Bahawal Hak from 
the hands of the astonished hangman, and soared aloft with his friend. 
Besides this miracle there are a host of others, e.g., the conversion of peb- 
bles into rubies for the benefit of a poor woodsman, and the conversion of 
the Kalandar's Kishti into a boat for ferrying over his friends to the 
mansion of a great spiritual teacher. 

Passing from the saint's miracles to his poetry, we can't but admit 
that this latter has a highly spiritual flavour. At times, the poet rises 
even to ecstatic heights, and sounds a much higher note than even Hafiz or 
Shams Tabriz. The references to wine and wine-sellers are very few, 
and their meaning is quite transparent. In the third Skanda of the 
Bhágavata, Kapila tells Devahuti that just asa drunken person forgets 
if he has clothes on or not, so a God-intoxicated man forgets if he has a 
body or not. 'The wine of the Sufis means nothing more than this intoxica- 
tion. But unfortunately there are some among them who, losing patience, 
actually resort to wine or intoxicating drugs in order to produce spiritual 
intoxication, and like Hazuri they come to a sad pass. 

For such men our poet has many warnings. He tells them, in no 
uncertain voice and with great earnestness, that the path to spirituality 
is an uphill path, and that the goal can't be attained without absolute 
selfishness and absolute realization of the Soul of the Universe. Those 
who attain it, may read the Koran or put on the sacred thread, go to 
mosques or attend mandirs, but they remain selfless (bikAwd) and intoxicat- 
ed with the wine of unity (wahdat). They dive deep for pearls into the 
ocean of Being, and a single pearl brought up by them is worth more 
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than all the seven kingdoms (Haft Iklim) under the sun. They can 
transport themselves to the times of Ibrahim or Ismail or Moses or Usif 
or to the age of Alexander or walk with the angel of the water of life — 
Khizr—or with Gabriel in heaven. To them the secret of God stands 
revealed, and they themselves are the secret of God (Sirr Allah). To 
them he is ever Hazir and Nazir—ever present and ever seeing—for their 
self is absent, and the blinding veil of egotism is no longer on their eyes. 
Their heart is His house though He is murgh la makan the heavenly bird 
without a house. To those who love Him, speech is as autumnal winds 
while silence is as spring. Their souls, like moths, sacrifice themselves to 
Light, and like Bulbuls ever sing sweetly to the Divine Rose springing in 
the heart of selflessness. They know their Prison and their Liberator, and 
they know that Suffering leads to Bliss. They remember their Heavenly 
Friend every minute of their lives, and see none but Him in all they see. 
Like the musk-deer they have the heavenly fragrance in them, but unlike 
him they smell it also. They draw rose-water from the petals of their 
own blossoms, and gems from the depths of their own silence. Therefore 
says the poet-saint :— 
part OSO vez Uo jo Ë r oio que Dé 953 Us 

(Be every moment dead unto the things of death, and abide every 
moment in the Ever-abiding.) 

In the Vairag Shatakam of Bhartri Hari it will be admitted there is 
much which resembles these ideas. Like the great Kalandar, Bhartri cares 
not for the world. 'The earth is his bed, his arms are his pillows, the 
atmosphere is his clothes, the air is his fan, the moon is his lamp, and 
Wiraktata (non-attachment) is his wife. To the knower and lover of 
Brahma, the three worlds are like a fish to the ocean. The birds of the air 
sit in his lap and drink the tears of his separation. He calls upon his 
mother Earth, his father Wayu (or the Winds), his friend Light, his 
kinsman Water, and his brother Ether to take him to his Lord and theirs. 
He sees no difference between Vishnu and Shiva though for his meditation 
he may prefer one form to the other (Bhartri himself preferred Shiva’s). 
He realizes that the sabstratum of his Being is All in All, and the fetters of 
the world then fall off and he is free. 

The Hindus, therefore, are not far wrong in worshipping the Kalandar 
as Bhartri Hari, for he represents clearly the same School of thought. I 
may add that there is a manuscript Persian book called Diwan Rājā which 
is ascribed to Lall Shahbaz, and it may be that this has also helped to 
cocos regeert ec opera Raja 
I trust this introduction will explain the great attraction which what 
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the Hindus call Sannyas and what the Mabommedans call Fakiri possesses 
for ardent minds, and throw some light on the following authentic story. 


Tue STRANGE Sronv or HíAzvkIWAHAD-BrpHU 
(as narrated to a Court of Session.) 
Hazuri at the Mud Gorge. 


I was born at Mogaghel in the Ferozpur Taluka of the Ferozpur District 
in the Panjaub. My father was of the Mochi tribe, He earned his bread 
by shoe-making and sometimes by cultivating land. I am now thirty-five. 
I left my home about 18 years ago to find some employment. I came to 
the Nari Mud Gorge and worked there on daily wages. But I fell seriously 
ill—and my father came all the way to the Gorge to fetch me back to 
Mogaghel. My mother Kauri—who is still alive—nursed me back into 
health. But my father died shortly after my recovery, and the pangs of 
hunger drove me once more to the Mud Gorge where I was sure of employ- 


ment. 


Hazvm: rN THE Macua Hirrs. 


From the Gorge I went to the Mach Hills. They are 80 miles from 
Rindli, and are near the Bolan Pass. I quarried in the rocks at Mach for 
about twelve years—and what do I quarry in now? I am now a Fakir. You 
ask me why I becamea Fakir ? It is a long story, a very long one. 


HAZURI LEARNS A KALAM OR A MYSTIC UTTERANCE IN THE 
Macs Hrs 
I came across a holy man Nathu Shah by name. He taught me to 
repeat the following Kalam :— 
| TATE 
5 a esti caa 
sm L S+= D 
Jr L os D 
233 d ASI ¿ze 
And lo wle cs osx 
Spay th 32 Aa 
' No guide have I but Thou, O Thou Great ‘I am." 
Thou art the Guide of the Path, Thou art the only God. 
O Muhammad, O (High) Messenger. 
O Muhammad, O (High) Messenger, 
I am alone and the goal is far off. 


[| _ > 
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Thine is the ferry, we are the passengers. 

Ferry us over O Prophet, Oh (High) Messenger. 

And he told me: “ Repeat this Kalàm. Repeat it with thy heart and 
soul Let it repeat itself in your blood and breath and brain, and you will 
have a vision of the Prophet. When you have that heatific vision, ask for 
three things. Say: '*O Prophet, when I die let me have no trouble, when 
I get into the grave let me have no trouble, when I come to the Alsarat 
bridge, sharp as a razor, thin as a hair, may I have no trouble, and may I be 
under the standard of Imam Hussen. I asked Nathu Shah: * When I 
meet the!Prophet, by what sign am I to make out that he is the Prophet ; " 
and Nathu Shah said: “Son, the sign is that when you see the prophet, 
the whole world and all it contains will become as white asa well-washed 


cloth." 


HAZURI WANTS TO BECOME A Faxin. Ha FIRST DISAPPOINTMENT. 


I said to myself : “ I have served my belly so long. Let me see if 
there is anything in this Kalam. I continued to quarry for five days 
more, and I repeated the Kalàm with fervour. On the sixth day, a Nanga 
Fakir came and sat in my hut. He had only a single cloth on, one-half of 
which was on his loins, while the other half was on the upper part of his 
body. I told him : “Sir, make me a Fakir.” He said: ** Very well, come 
with me." "The people in the quarries told me to remain with them, and 
I would get a Rupee per day as wages. But I said “No.” I had done 
twenty-five Rupees worth of work, and getting those 25 Rs., I spent 7 Rs. on 
tickets, and I and the Fakir came by train to Rindli. We then paid a 
Rupee more, and by a ballast train reached Sibi. "There I took tickets for 
Karachi, by desire of the Sayad, and at Karachi I handed over my turban 
and my other clothes to him. The Sayad went to the Bazar, and on his 
return I asked him what he had done with them. He said : * I have given 
them away in the name of God." I said “ you have done well." But 
shortly afterwards some policeman came, and asked the Sayad for how 
much he had sold the clothes, and he said ‘for a Rupee and a quarter.” I 
then told him : “ Why did you tell a lie? You said you had given them away 
in the name of God. I am no longer going to be your associate. Go away 
at once.” Ithen gave up the Sayad's company, and began to work at 
Karachi in order to earn my livelihood. 


Tug RESOLVE RENEWED. Hazvmr AT Manono Prr. 


° Then it occurred to me once more: “ Yon were working before, and 
Pur de ok Become a Fakir," Once more I gave 
ny belongir in the name of God, except a chüdar and a loin- 


A 
SW. 









Pir. I was ashamed to beg, and for 10 days 
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Hazumi's FIRST DREAM. 


Then in a dream I got an order to go to Pir Abbas at Nangar Tatta. 
I hadn't heard the Pir's name before. I heard it for the first time in my 
dream. I went to a shrine called after Pir Abbas at Nangar Tatta, and 
there I took to repeating the Aalim of Nathu Shah. I used to repeat it 
at night, and fall asleep in the early hours of the morning. 


HaAzURI RECEIVES A Kick. Him SECOND DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Nothing happened during six days. But on the seventh, while I was 
asleep I received a kick from a booted figure who said: “ You are not fit 
for a Fakir's life. Go and work. In the morning hours when you should 
pray, you are asleep!" I saw the booted figure in a dream, but when 1 
awoke I found the mark of the blow he had given me, and I have it still 
on my hips. I fell ill, and felt pain in my bones and wasn't able to walk. 
Then some Fakirs in the name of Allah took me to the Hospital at Tatta. 
For fourteen days I was there, and I was fed. 


HAZURI HEARS A VOICE. 


After the fourteen days, I heard a voice in my dream saying: “ Go 
to the shrine of Pir Abdul Wahab. Hazrat Pir Dastagir's son." I hadn't 
heard the name of Pir Abdul Wahab before. The voice said the shrine was 
in the Koris’ Mahla at Tatta. I went to that shrine, and an order came to 
me there in a dream: “ Plant a garden here, and water it, and you will 
obtain Fukiri." For ten months, therefore, I planted trees and watered 
them. The shrine was desolate and lonely when I went thither, and I did 
my best to make it smile a little. 


HAZURI’S FOOD EATEN BY A DOG. 


After the ten months, the word came to me in a dream; “ Your food 
has been eaten by a dog," and I understood my share of Fukiré was gone, 
but I didn't understand why I had lost it. 


HAZURI IN THE SLOUGH OF DESPOND. 


Then the thought occurred to me: “Why should you live, you had 
better die." There are mausoleum and graves within 24 miles of Tatta, 
and I wandered among them. It occurred to me: “Take no food, drink 
no water and no bhang. It is better for you to die." For three days I 
remained at Abdullah Shah's makdn and took no water or food during that 


period. 


Š: 
` E 
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A CHEERING DREAM. 


Then a voice said to me ina dream: “ Your service is accepted. Go 
to the Kalandar's shrine at Sehwan." My heart leapt with joy, and I went 
on foot up to Hala, and there met a Fakir, Sádikali, who accompanied me 
to a Railway Station, and paid nine annas for my ticket. We both got 
into a train, and arrived at Sehwan. The annual fair at the shrine of the 
Kalandar was in full swing, and Sadikali ordered me to bring water to the 
Fakirs in the fair, and I went on distributing water to them. I did this 
for three days. 


JOURNEY TO GA Pin rx THE Nar Gas Hirrs. 


Once more a word came to me ina dream. This time it was: "Go to 
Gau Pir," and I went to Gan Pir, and the Khalifa there told me to go to 
the village of Suparda, and I would get not one live Pir only, but a whole 
village full of such Pirs. Supardah is near Bán, and it was 10 miles off. 
I left one morning, and reached it in the evening. 


‘GIVE UP YOUR LIFE AND XOU WILL GET FAKIRI." 


I noticed a Sayad's flagstaff. It was a very big one, and I went and 
sat by it. A little boy Hussen Shah came there, and said to me: *' Tell 
me all about yourself," and I told him everything. He then said: “If 
you give up your life, you will get Fakiri.” I said: "I wil give you my 
life," He said; “Don’t give it to me: Give it to my father." He took 
me to his father, Juman Shah, who was hewing wood with an axe. I said: 
“ Sir, give me the axe to hew wood, you are a Sayad.” I then hewed wood 
for him, and he told me to take the faggots into his Haveli, (women's 
quarters). I said: " How can I go into your Haveli? I have no clothes 
on except this ling (loin-cloth)." He said: “ There is no privacy in my 
family. You are my son. Goin.” I said to myself : “You have come 
here to gain Fakiri. But your lives are cast again among the things of the 
world, for here are children and women.” 


HazuR!'s HEAD AND BEARD CLEAN SHAVED. 


The next evening Juman Shah told me: “Son, you had a dream at 
Mangho Pir. I met you there. You had a dream at Tatta. I met you 
there. Vg aR the Kalandar's shrine. I met you there. You 
had a dr eye Fakir's shrine, I met you there,* At four places you 
: ZA was I who gave you those orders," I said; “ Tell 
== sign. . What sign did you give me.” He said: “I gave 


noticed that Hazuri bas mentioned no dream at Giji Fakir's shrine ; 
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you a kick on the hips with my boots. That sign alone is sufficient.” 
I had told everything to his son, including the kick. Juman Shah 
continued : “I will make you a Talib (seeker after God). I will make 
you a Fakir.” He then had my head and beard clean shaved, and 
put a cloth round my neck to serve as a wallet, and made me a Fakir. 
He asked me if I would take to study. I replied in the affirmative. 
He then made me commit to memory the whole (spiritual) geneology of 
Kalandar Lall Shahbaz. 


FAKIRI A HEAVY BURDEN. HAZ#URI GOES THROUGH THE 
ORDEAL OF FIRE. 


But still no vision came to me, and I said: “Oh my Murshid 
(spiritual guide), you have had my beard and head shaved, but I haven't 
gained Fakiri" He then said: “ Fakiri is a heavy burden. It isa 
burden, son, you won't be able to bear."  'Then at night he lighted a 
bon-fire and said; “If you really seek Fakiri, fling yourself into this 


fire." I flung myself into it, but just as I fell into it, he cried out: “ Get 


up, come out ;" and I replied: * I have thrown myself into it, you may 
lift me up; I won't get up and won't come out." He then raised me up, 
but not before my right side had got singed. 


A MIRACULOUS CURE. 


Next morning the villagers seeing the burns asked me: “ How is it 
your whole side is scorched? Your Murshid apparently has no stuff in 
him." I then said to myself: “He, my Murshid, is a Sayad's son, 
what matters it if I burn to death at his behest.” I then went to the 
Sayad's Haveli, and the Sayad, my Murshid, applied his spittle to my 
burns, and his gentle lady applied a little oil, and they were healed 
instantaneously. Only a small mark remained near my right shoulder, 


THE SECOND ORDEAL, THE ORDEAL OF SILENCE. 


Then I told my Murshid: “ Oh Murshid, I fell into the fire but 

I didn’t get Fakiri." He said: “Do you sleep to-night and you will get 
Fakiri?’ I accordingly slept that night, and I dreamt that three corpses 
would be brought for burial in our cemetery, for my Murshid owned one, 
and the flagstaff was there, and his Haveli was only at a little distance 
from it. EK * 
In the morning, I told the village people of my dream, and. rea 
truly only three corpses were brought to the cemetery for burial. 
my Murshid said: “Oh you rascal—you have been asking for J 
again and again, and 1 have given you only a little of it, and ] 
J. mi. 6 T E 
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behold you begin to babble and to predict that only three persons would die 
in the village to-day. You are not fit for Fakiri. Go and live in the 
work-a-day world." But I did not leave him. 


A DOO APPEARS AS A MAN. 


Next night I had another dream. I saw a man who said, * Give me 
your hand.’ I gave it, and I awoke and found a dog's paw rested in my 
hand. It was my Murshid’s dog, and my Murshid said: “ You scape- 
grace, even my dog has the power of appearing to you as a man. Be on 


your guard, and restrain yourself and reveal nothing, if you want to be a 
Fakir." 


ANOTHER TRIAL OF FAITH. 


Some days later, I again told him : * I have seen many dreams, but 
you haven't given me Fakiri.” He said: ' Work and serve and I will 
give you Fakiri” I asked him what service he demanded of me, and he 
took out a sword, and said: “This is a Sayad's child, cut him up into 
pieces." The child was another Sayad’s. I was about to cut him up 
when my Murshid called out: * Don't" and I didn't, and came back to 
the Murshid. 


t WORE AND SERVE.’ 


There were four Sayads' Havelis in all, namely, my Murshid's, Haji 
Shah's, Taj Mahmad's and Ibrahim Shah's. My Murshid had only two 
sons, Ahmad Shah and Hussen Shah. Haji Shah, who was my Murshid's 
brother, had four sons, Parial Shah, Madari Shah, Maluk Shah and 
Abulfatah. Taj Mahmad had two sons Mehr Shah and Kasimali Shah ; 
and Ibrahim Shah had also two sons, Bhawan Shah and Mahmud Jamal. 
Taj Mahmad and Ibrahim Shah were kinsmen of my Murshid. There 
was a fifth Sayad, Mahmad Shah, who was a falib (disciple) of my 
Murshid. I had to fetch water and fuel for all the four Havelis, and 
live by begging. I served them for three years or two and a half. 


HAZURI DIES AND COMES TO LIFE AGAIN. 


At the end of that period, my Murshid told me one day: “ Come 
here that I may kill you." I said: “Very well, kill me." I lay down 
by his fire-place. His family were there. As l lay down he drew his 
sword, and I fell into a trance, and in that trance I saw a fair held by 
women in which there were only three or four men, and all the men and women 
were saying: “There is no man and there is no woman. He gets Fakiri 
who One in both and both in the One," Then there was a shout: 
^" He — Fakiri, let him take off his ling, let him make his soul 
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naked as a new-born babe." I took off my ling in the trance, and I awoke 
and found it was still on me. I hadn't seen my mother or any Fakiri in 
the dream. 


ALLAH Arr JUMAN Jatt Jumas BUKHARI. 


When I awoke I found myself in the midst of the Sayad's family. 
and Ahmed Shah one of my Murshid’s sons, said: “I am your Allah, 
lam Ali." Isaid: “Very well. If you are my Allah, if you are Ali, 
you are go. "” Allah and Ali are one and the same, Hussen said: “I am 
the youth who met you at Mach."* My Murshid said: “I was Juman 
Jati in my former birth, and my mausoleum is at Sehwan. I am now 
Juman Bukhari,” I said: “Is that true?" He said: “ Yes it is the 
truth.” I then said: “Oh Murshid, I became your Murid (disciple) in 
order to have a vision of the Prophet. Up to date I have had no such 
vision," He said: “Son, you will meet the Prophet," and he directed 
me to go out of the village and beg. Lead: “ Where should I go.” 
He said: ** Go to Bhan.” 


HAZURI FALLAS. 


So I went to Bhan, and got about four annas by begging, and instead 
of returning to my Murshid, I spent them on Bhang and Charash (Indian 
Hemp) and feeding a man more distressed than myself. I passed a day and 
a night at Bhan, and proceeded thence to Dadu, and after a stay of two. 
days there, to Ranipur, and thence to Khyrpur and Baburloi. 


“WHat IS THE VOICE COMING FROM Gong GODHEAD.” 


In the pedigree taught to me by Juman Shah occurred the name of 


Malang Shah. You want me to recite the pedigree. I will recite it, but 
you must not take it down.t Well, then, at Baburloi, I saw an old Fakir 


with his beard and head shaved, and with only a loin-cloth on, and his 


* Hasuri, it will bo observed, has said nothing on this point in the foregoing 
chronicle. | 

t The recitation ran thus: “ Whose talib is Hazuri? Allah's andthe Ealma’s : 
Juman Shah's. Whose talib is Juman Shah? Allah's and the Kalma's: Zulfikar's 
(Kalma is tho famous Mahommodan creed : ‘There ia no God but God and Muhammad 
i» His Prophet). The samo question was put about everyone of the spiritual 
hierarchy, everyone was called the talib of Allah and of the Kalma, and the namo 
of his spiritual father was then mentioned. The pedigree was a long one and ita 
recitation occupied about half an hour, Malang Shah was Juman Shah's Murshid'a 
Marahid who traced his spiritual descent from Lall Shahbaz, Lall Shahbaz himself 
was spiritually descended from a long line of saints mentioned in the pedigree, 
Haxuri objected to itn being reduced to writing as the correct recitation of the 
pedigree is apparently a pass word or Shibboleth among Kalandars. 
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name was Malang Shah. He was sitting in a Saint's shrine situated in a 
eemetery, and I sojourned with him for three or four days. Then one night 
he said: “ What is the voice coming from God's godhead," I said: “Oh 
Murshid, I hear nothing.” He said: “Son, you are impetuous and 
impatient. Fakiri is yet at a great distance from you," He then told me 
that for 12 months he had, at Shikarpur, taken no food except milk. I 
said; “Sir, I am off." He said, ** Where to," and I replied “ to Rohri.” 


IN THE SLOUGH AGAIN. 


At Rohr, I went to the shrine of Sakhi Din Panah, and divested 
myself of all the outward insignia of Fukiri, the nafl or small trump, the 
manio or coral, the Kangan of Aartal or armlets of yellow orpiment, and 
one or two gdnde or threads worn round my neck, which my Murshid had 
given me. I gave them to the Fakir at the said shrine, and I told him: 
“I am going, I won't take food and I will die. I haven't received Fukiri. 
These things are of no use to me.” My old clothes I gave away to 
sweepers, and with nothing but a loin-cloth on me, I came to Shikarpur 
last winter. 


A FOURTEEN DAYS’ PAST AND A VISION OF KALANDARS, 
Hen AND MAHOMMEDAN. 


There is a Hindu temple near Alif Shah's tomb and the Shahi Bagh, 
and by that temple I fasted for fourteen days, taking only dates, and some- 
times a little milk if it was brought to me. On the fourteenth day a voice 
came to me in a dream: “ Arise, you will now have a vision of the Pro- 
phet.” In the dream I beheld a fair in which were all my Murshids from 
the first to the Jast, all the Murshids named in the pedigree. I rejoiced to 
see them, but two Hindus came up and beat me with a club saying: “ Get 
up, you have sat near our door and caused sin to defile us. Get up and we 
will show you the Prophet." The Hindus wore coarse black sack-cloth, 
and they had the appearance of Kalandars. I said to them, in my dream: 
“You have beaten me, and I have starved. Tell me where I can meet 
him," They said: “ Go to Alahrakhio Nidhin Khan's village, and there 
you will see the Prophet.” 


HazURI NURSES A SICK KALANDAR. 


I made inquiries and found my way to that village which was 10 or 
12 miles from Jagan, and 6 miles from Jacobabad. I went to Alahrakhio 
Nidhán Khan's otak, and there I found a Fakir, Miskin Shah, who was 
lying very ill I removed his ejecta and tidied him and nursed him well. 
Late at night he asked for a little water, and I gave it to him. He then 
passed away. 


t . 


= 
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A KALANDAR'’S BELONGINGS. 


Alahrakhio gave me all his things, namely, a pair of tongs, a Kishti (a 
boat-like bowl for begging), a rosary, a cup, a kettle, a Jofa (water-jug), a 
blanket, three quilts, a cot, thirteen darries of grain, also a mafil (trump). 
When I got these things, the Baniyas said that Miskin Shah was indebted- 
to them in 5 Rs., and I gave them 5 Rs. worth of grain. Two darries 
fetched a Rupee. I gave the Kishti to a man who, in the name of God, 
asked for it, and I gave away all the other things also except the ng/l and 


the kettle which I left in Nidhan Khan's otak. 


HAZURI BECOMES A WATER-CARRIER IN THE NAME 
or THE LORD. 


I said to myself: ** You gained these things, but not yet the vision of 
the Prophet. Your master has told you everything, will be like white cloth, 
and there will be light when the vision comes." Nathu Shah had told me 
so. It then occurred to me: “ Fetch water for people: That way you will 
get the vision ;" and at four ofaks, Nidhan Khan's, Dilmurad's, Alisher's 
and Mubarak Khan's, I used to fill the earthen pitchers, fourteen im all. 
I used also to give help to both Hindus and Mussulmans in drawing water 
from a well which was about 100 paces or so from Nidhan's otak. And for 
three months I performed this service. 


HAZURI SEES EVERYTHING WHITE IN THE VILLAGE OF PRAYER. 


Then one day when I sat face to face with one Abdul Razak Sayad (who 
had an otak near the four ofaks and whom also L used to serve) I saw 
everything white. I used to beg charash for the Sayad, and to pound Bhang 
for him and to shampoo him. He used to drink 5 or 6 annas worth of 
Bhang every day ; and he used to abuse me and say: “Go away from my 
house," but I went on serving him, for I had great faith in him. You ask 
why. Hazrat Dastagir had eleven sons,* Abdul Razak, Abdul Wahab, 
Abdul Aziz, Abdul Jabar, Abdul Ghafur, Shamsuldin, Abdullah Shah, lsa, 
Ibrahim, Mahmad, Yahaya, Abdul Ghani, Halima, There might have 
been thirteen if the names I have given are thirteen. I haven't been 
allowed to smoke in the Jail, and my memory too may be at fault. At 
Nagar Tatta the shrine was Abdul Wahàüb's, and there I had been told 
I would see live Pirs. So I put faith in Abdul Razak. Alahrakhio’s 


` village was also called Nimázàün Gam (or the village of prayer). 


— EEE SE Eee 
* Dastagir is the name of Abdul Kadir Gilani who was llth in descent from 
Hassan. He had only two sons Ali Muhammad and Abdul Wahab, 
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HAZURI I8 TOLD TO KEEP A VIGTH. 


I saw everything white, but I didn’t see the Prophet. So I said to 
Abdul Razak: “ Why is it I don't get Zut. ` He said: “ Go to Rohri. 
There you will find a cave of Shah Shakar Ganj. Do you keep a vigil 
there for seventeen days.” 


THREE SHARAT (LEGAL) GASITES. 


I then started for Rohri. I came to Shikarpur and passed two or 
three nights in the Imambara. Leaving Shikarpur I came to the village of 
Hanbah near Chak on my way to Rohri, and as a fair was being held at 
the village, I passed two nights at Mahmud Shah's otak. On the third 
day, I went to the makün of the Sufis. There I met at mid-day one 
Shauk Ali Wd. Bakshali Khukhrani, a native of the Makhi Belo in the 
Singhoro Taluka and a Murid of Kadur Muhiyuddin Mahbub Subhani 
Dastagir of Karbala. Faiz Mahomed Gilani, Dastagir's Khalifa, lived at 
Hambah. Shauk Ali's father was à Murid of Mian Abdul Satar, a Sufi 
Fakir at Jhok who was himself a Murid of Dastagir. Shauk Ali used to 
graze cattle before he became a Fakir. The Sufi Fakirs of Jhok taught 
him to repeat the name of God, and he was in their society for two or 
three years before he turned his thoughts to Allah and started on a tour. ' 
He had not seen God as He is, or seen the Spirit of God in himself, the 
great Inbreathing Spirit, or ever enjoyed the ecstatic vision, and after con- 
versing with me apart and hearing of the miracles my Murshid had wrought, 
he told me: "Oh Fakir, give me a little of your spiritual earnings and of 
your Murshid's spiritual earnings. Let me have only 2 Rupees out of 
your wealth." I said: “I haven't a pie, my son. Go fetch water for 
the thirsty for 12 months together. If you can’t do that, go beg bread 
and feed the poor and dogs, and Maula Ali will give you wealth." He 
said: “I don't want to work for 12 months. I want the wealth at once." 
I said: “ My Murshid is omnipresent. If I give you three sharai gashes on 
the throat, you will be ushered into his presence, into the presence of 
Maula Ali, into the presence of Allah and you can then obtain as much 
treasure as you like" My Murshid had told me that he had drawn his 
sword three times * across my throat according to Sharai (law) at the 
time I had lain by the fire-place. I had reposed complete faith in him. So 
I had felt no pain, and by my Murshid's power, there was no eut visible. 
I wanted to try Shauk Ali's faith. Had he allowed me to give him the 
third cut, he would have seen his soul, and be would have risen from his 
body, and would have come to life again. My Murshid was present with 


icd —— L. ———— — — 
_® Mnhommedan butchers when slanghtering animals cry out: " In the. name of 
the Lord the most Merciful and Compassionate " and then give three cule. 
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‘me everywhere and his mystic power is infinite. He is with me here, He 
was with me when I led Shauk Ali to a tamarisk tree on the southern bank 
of the Hanbáh wah, and took off the knife hanging from a leather girdle 
round his neck, and used by him generally for cutting mangoes and peeling 
onions. It was not sharp and was somewhat indented. I told him I 
would sever his throat with three cuts according to law. He lay down 
under the tree and closed his eyes, and I drew the knife once across his 
throat, and he said nothing. I drew it a second time and he cried out, 
* Stop, I don't want to see Allah or Ali " and I stopped at once, and said: 
"Oh you unfortunate one, if you want me to stop, I stop." * Allah and 
Ali are one and the sume, and our Murshid is our God. Yes my God is 
Juman Shah. 


Hazumnt IS ARRESTED. 


What did Shaukali do? Why he walked up with me to a pipa! tree 
south of the makan and lay down there while I went into the makan. The 
villagers put antimony into his wound to stop the bleeding, and they 
informed the Police. Shaukali made no complaint against me, but I was 
arrested and he was taken to a Hospital. 


BHANG AND Cuanasi. 


Used I to take a good deal of Bhang and Charash ? O yes, latterly, 
I took a deal of both at Allahrakhio's, and at Shikarpur and at Mahmad 
Shah's fair. At Allahrakhio's I used to get intoxicated with Bhang, and 
take 2 or 24 annas worth of Charash. For days and nights sometimes, I 
smoked charash so as to get intoxicated, for during my intoxication little 
boys with the faces of cherubim used to appear before me and prattle 
sweetly. Sometimes I used to see a fire as it werein my heart. No, I usedn't 
to see any cherubim, I used to hear their sweet voices. I see only my 
Murshid. I see him only when I am in straits. He is now hearing what 
I say. I don't see him, but I hear his voice calling * Hazuri Fakir." He 
doesn't say “you have done an evil deed." He says: “ What do you 
care P ” 


“Trp YOU WANT TO HANG ME, HANG ME SOON." 


You ask how much of bhang and charash I took on the day I tried the 
faith of that lily-livered, craven-hearted Fakir Shaukali. Why, no end of 


eS e o om o AR E 

® Shauk Ali who corroborated Hazuri said: "I have seen Jugglers drawing a 
knife across a boy's throat, and I have seen blood issue and thon tho Juggler's in- 
cantations put a stop to the blood, and there is not even a scar seen and the boy 
operated upon turns out as well as before, That is done by means of illusions, I 
had understood I would feel no pain at all. As soon as I felt pain I cried out " Stop’ 


and ho stopped," 
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thang certainly. Whoever pounded bhang and offered it to me had no 
refusal from me: I took all that was given, If you want to hang me, hang 
me soon, That is all I want. What have I to do with the outer world ? 


HAZURI FORSWEARS BHANG AND CHARASH AND GOES 
TO A CAVE. 


Can I give up both bhang and charash? Yes, I can, provided I am 
allowed to smoke tobaeco. If I can't get all the three, let me have at least 
tobacco. Why doesn't my Murshid supply me with tobacco? He soars to 
heaven on the wings of ecstasy. What has he to do with such things? Is 
it possible for me, you ask, to forswear bhang and charash in the name of 
all the Murshids whose names I have recited? Yes, I forswear both in the 
presence of all my Murshids. The police arrested me though Shaukali 
made no complaint. I have been in jail. I was told I had attempted to 
murder Shaukali. But the doctor said I hadn't injured the windpipe or 
the gullet or any important blood vessel but had merely divided some of the 
small arteries, I caused only a little hurt to Shaukali by his consent to try 
his faith, and you say I can go. I go to the cave of Shakarganj to keep 
my vigil and promise once more never to take bhang or charash. So help 
me my Murshid! So help me Ali! So help me Allah! 


re S 


“ Give up thy life if thou wouldst live” 





“u Raise the stone and there thou shalt find me: cleave the wood and 


there am L” | 
(Recently discovered sayings of Christ.) 





hg ¿haji calo eis? Dial] catus 
Af Aa lyell eue 
Whoso seeketh the world is of the lowest (spiritual) gender. Whoso 
seeketh heaven is feminine. Whoso seeketh the Lord is masculine.—(Suft 


Proverb). 
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IV.— Notes on Tamil Words and Ways.—By A. C. CLAYTON. 
[Received 18th October, 1898; Read 4th January, 1899.] 


At the last census, the number of persons speaking Tamil was returned 
as fifteen millions, but it must not be thought these all constitute one race. 
On the contrary the people speaking Tamil may be divided into three very 
distinct classes. "There are Brahmans with Áryan blood in their veins, who 
use many Sanskrit roots and affect a Sanskrit pronunciation of Sanskrit 
words which have been naturalised in Tamil and have acquired a new pro- 
nunciation in the process. For instance Bhimi (earth) is Būmi in 
ordinary Tamil, and Samudra (sea) is Samuttiram, but many Brahmans 
keep to the Sanskrit pronunciation of the stem, though they add the Tamil 
terminations. Next to the Brahmans comes the great mass of Vellalas, 
who are a most highly respected agricultural class, chiefly Saivites, and who 
speak very pure Tamil, and no other language. Indeed, there is an old 
Tamil, saying that ‘a Bráhman's Tamil and a Vellàlan's Sanskrit are both 
full of faults '—( Pürppün Tamirum Vellalan Samskiruthamum varuvaru). 
Below these come the mass of labourers, chiefly Parayans, and the jungle 
tribes. Though the greatest and most beautiful of all Tamil books, the 
Kural, was the work of a Parayan, there is little trace of beauty-in the speech 
of modern Parayans, and the language of Védans and Villis and other jungle- 
folk is hopelessly corrupt. Of course this does not profess to be a complete 
account of the Tamils, but roughly speaking the three-fold distinction that 
I have indicated must be observed, otherwise considerable confusion will 
occur, and the customs which the now Aryanised Brahmans have borrowed 
from original Brahman invaders may be mistaken for true Dravidian, or, on 
the other hand, the fears and beliefs of the Villi and the Parayan may be 
confused with the higher faith of the Vellalan or Brahman. In dealing 
with Tamil customs and proverbs, therefore, it is of the utmost moment to 
find out by which class or classes of the Tamil community they are observed 


or used. 
A very peculiar festival is observed at a village called Periyapalayam 


some sixteen miles from Madras. It was formerly attended by Chaklis 


(leather-dressers) Pallis and Parayans only, but I am told that the number 
of Vellàlans and even Brühmans who attend the festival has considerably 
increased of late years. The festival is held in honour of a goddess known 
as Bavaniyammal, and the homage rendered to her is two-fold : her worship- 

sacrifice some thousands of sheep on the river bank outside her temple, 
and, entirely divesting themselves of their garments and covering themselves 
with bunches of the leaves of the neem tree, they perambulate the temple. 
Except on the five Sundays, usually in July and August, on which the 
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festival is held, the goddess is comparatively forsaken and is said to be a 
vegetarian, but on the five festival Sundays she is said to be as greedy for 
flesh as a leather-dresser's wife, and a story is told to account for this which 
is practically as follows :— 

There was once a rishi who lived on the banks of the Periyapalayam 
river with his wife Bavani. Every morning Bavani used to bathe in the 
river and bring back water for the use of the household. But she never 
took any vessel with her in which to bring the water home, for she wns so 
chaste, that she could form a water-pot out of the dry river sand and take 
water home in it. But one day, while she was bathing, she saw the reflec- 
tion of Indra's face in the water, and could not help admiring it. When 
she returned to the bank of the river, and tried to form her water-pot of 
sand as usual, she eould not do so, for her admiration of Indra had been 
the ruin of her power, and she went home sadly to fetch a brass water-pot. 
Her husband saw her carrying the brass pot to the river, and at once 
suspected her of unchastity, and calling his son ordered him to strike off 
Bavani's head with his sword. It was in vain that the son tried to avoid 
the hateful task ; he had to obey his father, but he was so agitated by his 
feelings that when at last he struck at his mother, he not only cut off her 
head, but that of a leather-dresser's wife who stood near. The two bodies . 
lay side by side, The rishi was so pleased with his son's obedience that he 
promised him any favour that he should ask. To his great anger his son 
at once begged that his mother might be brought to life again, but he was 
compelled to keep his word, and told his son that if he put his mother's 
head on her trunk she would live. "The son tried to do so, but in his haste 
took up the head of the leather-dresser's wife, and put that on Bavani's 
body. Leather-dressers are flesh-eaters, and so it happens that on the 
appointed festival days sheep and cocks are offered to the goddess. 1t 
may be noted that the sheep must be killed at one blow. Two blows would 
defile it as a sacrifice. 

As tothe wearing of the neem leaves I have been unable t any 
explanation. The people who do it, do it in fulfilment of a made in 
time of sickness. ‘Thus a woman ill of fever will vow ‘to wear neem at 
Periyapálayam ' if she recover ; or a man with dysentery will make the same 
vow. In some cases a villager will make the vow on behalf of a sick cow, 
and the animal will be brought and bathed in the river, and clad in neem 
leaves and led round the temple, just like any other worshipper. The act 
is a thanksgiving for mercies received, and is not an attempt to propitiate 
the favour of the deity. It thus differs from somewhat similar scenes else- 
where. It is said, for instance, that at a shrine some distance from Shimoga, 
in the Mysore State, women walk round the temple completely naked, but 
there the object is to obtain children, not to give thanks, and the ceremony 
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is performed by very few; whilst at Periyapilyam neem is worn by hun- 
dreds. The neem is chosen for several reasons, Its thick foliage makes it 
a very good covering, its holiness makes it particularly suitable for use at 
a festival, itis extremely plentiful at that season of the year, and very 
common at Periyapalayam. On the other hand it contains a bitter oil and 
gives off a bitter smell and many of those who wear it suffer severely from 
nausea, the more so as the bathing in the river and the dressing in meem and 
the procession round the temple must all be done fasting. 

The neem is put to quite another use in part» of this District. When 
cholera is about, people of all classes cut down small branches of the neem, 
and some lengths of a thin, jointed, creeping, cactus-like plant generally 
found growing near prickly-pear, called perandei in Tamil These are put 
in all the pathways leading from infeeted villages. The cholera-goddess, 
sometimes called Gangamal, (Ganga-mai?) must journey on the paths, 
she cannot go across country, and the holy neem and the perandei will stop 
her, as she cannot pass by either. I do not profess to give the rationale 
of this, but the custom which I have often noticed is of interest in the 
study of the beliefs connected with sacred trees. I am not aware that 
the perandei is used in any other ceremonies. 

Perhaps I should add that the meem tree is called veppamaram in 
Tamil, and is generally known to English people in South-India as the 
Margosa.* 
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V.—JNote on a sacred tank at  Amolar, tahsil Chhitramau, district 
Farukhabad.— By Cuantes A. Sinperrap, DA, B.Sc., Los 


[Received 26th October, 1898; Read 4th Jannary, 1899.] 


On the north side of Amolar is a tank of very ordinary appearance but 
which is said to have the power of deciding between truth and falsehood. 
1f two disputants bathe in it and then swear to their statements as correct 
at the shrine in the Zamindar's house near by, he who has sworn falsely 
will die within eight days. It is said that no one now-a-days will agree to 
this test. ‘The tank is known as the Ladhà Täl. 

This village of Amolar is a large and old one with an extensive * khera.' 
The villagers say that Raja Amrik, “a Bhil,” was the founder, that he 
was followed by the “ Bihars,” to whom are ascribed all * kheras' in that 
part of Farukhübád district, but of whom no one seems to know more than 
the name and that they came “from the west." Then came one ** Chathar 
Sal, a Rajput.” 

Since then I have been transferred from the district and unable to 
make further inquiries. At Amolar occurs much carved red Agra stone of 
the usual character, and I found a small carved image in soap-stone, which 
the inhabitants called " Debi.” What it really is I cannot say. 
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V1.—Shagin, or Rain-omen.— Hy CnanLES A. Sruuennan, B.A., B.Sc., 
L.C.8. 


[ Received 26th October, 1808 ; Read 4th January, 1899.] 


The following account of a Shagün or method of divining whether rain 
would fall or not was given me by the Tahsildar of Chhata (Lekhraj Singh 
Thakur) in the district of Muttra in the North-Western Provinces. It 
was performed at the end of September this year [1898] when owing to 
their having been no rain since early in the month and much less than the 
average up till then the cultivators began to feel anxious about the prospects 
of their Kharif harvest and Rabi sowings. The omen deduced was bad 
and so far (Oct. 24th) the prediction has turned out correct and there is 
little present prospect of it being otherwise. 

I also give (in vernacular and English) two songs sung at the time of 
taking the omen. They are in the Braj dialect, with which I am personally 
not acquainted, but I have got them translated, I think, fairly accurately. 
Both are interesting as invocations of Indra and his queen, who, I am told, 
is taken very little heed of except when drought is threatening. 

The first hymn is an ordinary invocation, the second partakes more of 
the nature of a reproach—the sum and substance of it being that now all 
nature is ready for the rain yet “thou who art the daughter of justice and 
bride in the family of mercy dost not bring it.” 

At night several old women, especially widows of good moral character, 
meet together and go towards a dhobi's (washerman) house singing songs 
of prayer, and when a short distance from the house the party stop and 
one only goes up to it and asks for water in a lamentable voice,* If the 
dhobi quickly complies with her request it is thought to be a good omen 
if not the contrary. Directly the dhobi having given her the water turns 
his back, the woman throws the pot on the ground saying that she would not 
take water of a dhobi, abuses him and returns to the other women. This 
same performance is then repeated at the houses of a" Mali’ (gardener), 
* Kumhár ' (potter) and * Rangrez’ (dyer). 

Next at midnight these women go to some well outside the village and 
four of them stretch a *chadhar' (sheet), the property of a good man, 
over the well The rest go on singing, while one woman peeps into the 
well and calls for water. If the soünd of a frog moving inside the well is 
heard it is considered a good omen. 

On other occasions the oldest woman of the company goes to the well 
and sleeps beside it alone. If she dreams a good dream the omen is good. 








* This rain-compelling custom may be compared with a somewhat similar one 
amongst tho Koch tribe of N. Bengal and Assam recorded by Damant in Indians 
Antiquary, circa 1875, En, 
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Hymy I. 


Now come in torrents, O Indra Raja in this land. 

I will give thee, O Queen of the clouds, a sandal chair to sit upon, and 
wash thy feet with milk. 

Now come in torrents, O Queen of clouds, in this land. 

I will cook white rice, O Queen of clouds, for thee; I will cook husked 
dal (split ‘ urd’) and green mungori (a preparation of * mung’) 
for thee ; 

Now come in torrente, O Queen of clouds, in this land. 

I will prepare curd from brown buffaloes’ milk and mix with it a seale- 
ful of sugar. 

Now come in torrents, O Queen of clouds, in this land. 

I will heat a vessel full of ghi, and fry four *papars' (thin cakes) in 
it for thee ; 

Now come in torrents, O Queen of clouds, in this land. 

Now that thou hast been well supplied with good food, I tell thee 
where to rest and taste thy sweetmeats. 

Now come in torrents, O Queen of clouds, in this land. 

‘There is a lofty upper story made of bricks for thee, where a lamp 
burns all night long. 

Now come in torrents, O Queen of clouds, in this land. 

The day has dawned whilst I have been sleeping, how shall I go home ? 

Now come in torrents, O Queen of clouds, in this land. 


Hxxw II. 


The plaster has left the walls (i.e. through the intense heat and 
drought). 

O shameless Queen of clouds, where hast thou gone ? 

Thy serpents have cast their skins, 

© shameless Queen of clouds, where hast thou gone ? 

Thy peacocks have dropped their feathers, 

© shameless Queen of clouds, where hast thou gone P 

O thou that art the daughter of the Dharm Raja (king of justice) and 
bride in the family of the Karuy Raja (king of mercy), 

O shameless Queen of clouds, where hast thou gone ? 
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VU—The Evil Eye and the Searing of Ghosts.—By E. N. MAHADEVA 
SASTRIAR. 


[Received 18th October, 1898; Read 4th January, 1899.] 


A belief in the adverse influences of the evil eye is a very old factor 
in the social and religious life of this country. It is firmly believed that 
this influence affects the mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms in 
various degrees and kinds according to the circumstances of each individual 
case, 

D may be of interest to see how the animate and the inanimate are 
considered to be under the sway of the proverbial evil eye. According to 
the philosophy of perception generally accepted among the Hindu Vedan- 
tists, it is the soul, acting through the enormous mass of force called Prana, 
that sees and hears and smells, Ze, This force in the shape of a psychic 
current receives and preserves all sense impressions which are answered by 
reflexive motor currents of the same Pranic force. In ordinary cases, such 
currents flow through the medium of the nerves so long as the destination 
of the current is not out of the body. But in the case of an eye-percep- 
tion, there is a flow of some kind of electric, mesmeric or psychic current 
which has the mental constitution of the man who sees, for one end, and 
the object seen, for the other. If this eurrent is any way interrupted, 
such as by a screen being placed between the eye and the object, there is 
no perception. Now the centre of the mental constitution, from which 
the psychic rays proceed is according to the Hindu Philosophy a conglo- 
meration of forces and potentialities too numerous and various to be fully 
enumerated or described. But however a short, though indequate sketch 
of its constitution would throw a great deal of light into the obscure 
portions of this investigation. | 

The tendencies of the mind are the result of experiences in the onward 
journey of the soul in the economy of universal evolution. "These are 
temporarily modified by environment and nourishment. The internal 
springs of human tendencies are not easily traceable. Still they could not 
have originated from nothing, and they could not have also originated from 
the same thing with so sharply defined distinctions between one another 
One mind is bent upon doing good to others at great sacrifice. Another 
mind wants to do something provided No. l, is left untouched. There is 
a third that hates the first two for the very reason that they wish to do 
good to others and there are many fourths that are never so pleased as 
when they see others brought to misery. All the dramas that have ever 
been written including even those of the most recent Belgian Maeterlinck 
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machines, are only trying, with a great deal of commendable success, to 
delienate the varieties of the human mind, that unfathomable ocean of 
currents, forces and tendencies. 

If a current that emanates from this mind and runs through the motor 
nerves governing the bicepts or calf muscles can strike a blow at or kick 
down the nearest sentient, a similar current issuing out of the same mind 
but proceeding through another channel may be reasonably expected to be 
potent enough to cause some anologous effect. The quality of this effect 
is determined by the quality of the cause, 7.¢., ultimately the mind. 

It must be remembered that it is not every man that possesses the 
distinction of an evil eye. Ina village of two or three hundred people 
there are about half a dozen men and women who are marked as possessing 
evil eyes. If the character and antecedents of such persons are examined 
in detail to the very bottom springs of all their actions, want of enlighten- 
ment in the shape of an attribute that does not endure any kind of excel- 
lence in others, would be found to be one of the governing streams. But 
one who has an evil eye need not necessarily be a bad man for all practical 
purposes. But the theory is, that it is the mind that causes evil influences 
attributed to the eye, and it is therefore that all eyes have not earned this 
reputation. There is a nice distinction made in the nature of the effect 
produced by an evil eye on different objects. Certain eyes, the eyes of 
certain men are considered liable to affect only certain objects and that 
other objects are comparatively safe. "This also points to the mental origin 
of the evil eye influences. 

It is not men alone but certain animals also are believed to exercise 
the evil eye. The dog, the cow, the calf, the serpent are all believed to be 
potent enough to cause harm through a look. If the domestic dog sees the 
child eating its food, the child next day has no appetite. Similar effects 
believed to result from other animals. The magnetising power of serpents, 
tigers, &c., is now a generally acknowledged fact. 
| As for the effect of the evil eye. A strong granite pillar is said to be 
broken in two after it was seen by a specified person. Growing plants with 
fruits and flowers are said to have withered away soon after their being 
brought under the visual range of a certain evil eye. An instance is also 
cited of the evil eye or the evil tongue, in this case, affecting a fruit-bearing- 
tree. A jack tree producing very good fruits was owned by a farmer. 
This farmer had relatives in a distant village. There was a marriage 
feast in the house of the farmer's relative. In order to oblige him a 
few chosen fruits were despatched for the feast. The people assem- 
bled relished the fruit and a very commendatory after-dinner speech was 
made regarding the farmer's good luck in possessing such a tree producing 
so sweet and large fruits. The next year the farmer's jack tree prodaced 
° J. ur. 8 
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nothing but leaves and the tree itself withered away in the third year. 
This may be an extreme case, and one would rather inspect the geological 
surroundings of the tree for getting au explanation of the fact of the tree 
fading away. But such is the nature of the facts on which the current 
belief is based. 

Men and animals are believed to be liable to such influences to even 
greater extent than vegetables and minerals. 

Beautiful milch cows are most zealously guarded and kept under con- 
cealment in back yards. They are seldom let out along with the village 
cows and buffaloes that are collectively taken care of in the winter by the 
common cowherd-boy. The effect of the evil eye is perceivable when after 
a sally out into the village common, the cow returns with swollen udders 
that would not milk but only bleed, and the calf does not as usual jump im 
to suck. A professional is brought in and he, according to his immemorial 
procedure breaks some cocoanuts and performs some Poojah to the diety 
presiding over cattle (called Mundiyan in these parts) and the cow and calf 
are all right in a day or two. It is believed that similar (mutatis mutandis) 
results would happen to bulls, horses and elephants. 

Men are supposed to be variously affected. Slight headache and 
fever, want of appetite and general weakness of a painful nature are 
believed to be the charaeteristic symptoms of a person affected by an evil 
eye. It is also believed that a train of complaints ending even in death 
might be caused by the evil eye. 

The modes of evading it are many but they all are based on the 
principle of opposing one force by the same force in an opposite direction. 
Presuming that the wording *evading, is so used as to include both 
‘preventing’ and ‘curing,’ these two aspects are considered separately. 

Measures adopted for the prevention of evils arising from being 
brought under an evil eye's range of vision are of two classes, temporary 
and permanent. Pictures of ugly figures such as monkeys with human 
dress, &c., are put up in the front of newly-built houses to prevent the evil 
eye from exercising its bad influence on the article sought to be saved by 
diverting attention to such objects as are conspicuous for indecent or 
obseure aspects of human, animal or combined pictures. "This belongs to 
the temporary class seeking to avoid the difficulty by rounding the hill 
instead of cutting through. 

Those of the permanent class belong to the category of Amulets, 
Talismans, &c., Ke. ; . Question No. 56, to be dealt with 
separately. 

Measures adopted for curing any complaint brought on, as supposed 
by the evil eye are based upon the principle of mesmeric and will force. 

Some crumbs of bread or a little water, or a cup of Ghee is taken to 
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the professional who mesmerises the same by means of a Darbha grass— 
conductor of mesmeric force—held in the hand on the one end, and touch- 
ing the bread or water on the other, the operator in the meanwhile, con- 
centrating his mind and will on the object to be secured by repeating a 
Mantra whose meaning and force are found to be suited for the purpose 
to be gained. 

So much has been said and written in modern times about the fact 
of the will force that no attempt neod now be made to emphasise the 
acknowledged facts of an obvious nature. 

That the intention is so, is proved by the further practice of not 
putting the mesmerised article on the earth aud of not allowing the person 
who carries the medicated article from the professional to the patient, to 
speak to anybody, before the article is swallowed by the recipient. 

These precautions apparently serve to keep up the stored up force in 
the dose, without being allowed to dissipate itself through the earth, or to 
be confounded with other sets of will vibrations that would necessarily 
be generated if the carrier is allowed to talk and think, as he pleases, in 
the way, keeping the article in his hand. "This would, besides, go a little 
way to augment the already-charged energy by the additional thoughts and 
volitions of the carrier, who, not being allowed to talk in the interim, may 
be reasonably expected to have his thoughts concentrated on the thing he 
carries. 

This is how one bad force is counteracted by another good force (in the 
same mental plane) that afterwards exhibits its results in due course in the 
physical and physiological words. 

This seems to point to a rational explanation of this universal belief 
which is probably next to the belief in the existence of evil and good ghosts, 
in its general credibility. 

Quotations from books relationg to the matter are avoided because such 
information as can be got at from recorded data are desired to be excluded 
from notes of this kind. Vide last sentence of para. 3 of letter, dated 4th 
August, 1895. 

In popular phraseology the words used to designate the evil eye are 
also calculated to strengthen the view, now set forth, of the mental origin 
of the evil influence, The terms used in this local area mean an eve-shot, 
an eye-stroke—translated literally. 

The theory has been very boldly set forth in Swami Vivekananda's 
Raja Yoga that nothing moves in this world that is not Pmaxroe in its 
origin, sweeping away the cautious exception of Sir Henry Maine, in the 
famous expression “ Except the blind forces of nature, nothing moves in 
this world that is not Greek in its origin." This Pranic motion is capable 
of manifesting itself in unexpected quarters and in an unexpected manner. 
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Although as yet no instrument sensitive enough to indicate the subtle 
movements of this force has been invented, modern science would eventually 
arrive at the same goal from which the ancients started. That is, starting 
from the à priori they found out the leading laws regulating the cosmology 
of this universe, whereas starting from à posteriori the same point is being 
reached step by step and from generalisation to generalisation, both methods 
forming the counterparts of one and the same whole. 

The theory of a dual consciousness has already been brought forward 
in good earnest by Mr. Frederick Meyors, Honorary Secretary of the Society 
for Psychical Research at the last meeting of the British Medical Associa- 
tion in Edinborough. The dual consciousness according to him consists 
(1) “of the ordinary consciousness of which we are cognizant, (2) a deeper, 
higher and more untrammelled consciousness-termed the sublimital strata 
of mind, which we know not in our normal conditions but which under 
certain circumstances, manifests itself more or less distinetly." "These sub- 
limital strata of mind may correspond with the unconscious mental modi- 
fications of Sir W. Hamilton. To theorise on the nature and contents of 
this yet unexplored,—unexplored by modern science, region would be bold 
dogmatism instead of calm demonstration. 

It may be safely advanced, anyhow, at this stage of the development 
of science, that a force acting from one point in this unconscious plane 
upon another point in the same plane, connected in the lower plane with 
another human centre, may be expected to manifest itself more or less 
distinctly in the physiological or physical side. This is urged as a working 
hypothesis and may be tested in an innumerable number of instances before 
being acknowledged. 

In the editorial relating to the question of Indian Folk Lore in the 
Times of India a hope was expressed that the notes that would be 
collected in response to the circular containing printed questions of Mr. 
W. Crooke, might contain some real explanation regarding the curious 
phenomena relating to the subject. An explanation that would satisfy all 
phenomena, if such there can be, can undoubtedly satisfy anyone of them. 
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V HI.— On the Origin of the Chaklai Musalnans.—By Mactavi ABDUL 
Watt. 


[Received 17th March; Read 4th April, 1899.) - 


Of the several villages designated Cháükla (4X2) and mentioned 
in the “ Village Directory " (Vol, X, Jessore), one has given its name 
to a particular class of Musalmins that now dwell in and around the 
village, The village Chákla, within the Police station of Munirámpür, 
District Jessore, is snugly situated on the left bank of the river 
Kapótaksa (Kabadak). A few miles north of Trimohini the river 
winds and turns in such a zigzag way that the Mauza Chakla is sur- 
rounded on its three sides—east, south and west—by the blue-watered 
river;! while on its north lies a khàl (inlet) called Jháüpar-khàl, 
Here in this insular village as well as in the neighbouring ones; viz., 
Diyárà, Manahürpür, Khurd-Pakuriyá, Uludángà, Salimpür, Dulaipur 
etc., inhabit a certain low class Muhammadan families as a distinct 
tribe, who all originally belonged to the aforesaid Chakla. 

The cause why they became alienated from their other fellow- 
Muslims was told me, some time ago, while I was waiting, at the 
Trimohini ghat for the steamer that plies between Jhifigargacha and 
Kapilàmuni. 

Once upon a time, says the tradition, there lived a certain family 
of Mubammadans in the above-mentioned village “Chakla.” Their 
only offence—a serious offence, indeed, in the opinion of the Indians— 
was that they had sold fish which they had caught in their village 
bandal. A channel of running water obstructed by constructing a band 
—often of bamboo—for catching fishes with traps or nets is called a 
bandal. Whether these Chakla men sold the fish in the bazàür, or to 
fishermen that were passing by their bāñdāl are matters not yet de- 
finitely settled, and are immaterial for the purpose of this paper. They 
on their part repudiate the assertion, and maintain that they were 
never guilty of such an offence. Their own version of the tradition is 
that their neighbours—with whom they were in enmity, and had party 
feelings—contrived to bring them into disgrace. A number of fisher- 
men, who were secretly tutored by their enemies, on being questioned 
by the villagers whence they had got the fish, replied, “Oh, we bought 
them from such and such ones, who were catching fish, and sell them 
to us.” Those men who—truly or falsely—were considered guilty of 
selling fish by the villagers, were at once excommunicated. 
e — —  — 

| KapóLt-pigoon, aksa-eye, means *' pigoon'a eye” so called from its beautiful 
blue water, 
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From this time the other Musalmans do mot eat or drink with 
them, nor do they smoke the same Awqqa (or pipe). The excommuni- 
cated men—ever since called Chüklai Musalmüns, whether they live at 
Chakla or not—live thenceforth separately and exclusively. They 
marry among themselves, and are invited only in their own tribal 
siyafats or feasts. This breach of the social law is as unusual, as the 
punishment inflicted on the unfortunate man is unduly severe. The 
punishment, however, is not sanctioned by Islamic Lw. 
| A milkman (Gowšlš) whom I asked as to the population of tho 
community replied thus, “It requires forty (40) mans of dahi (curd), 
which is a sine qua non in Bengali feasts, to entertain the community 
asa whole. This quantity of dahi is required for 4,000 adult persons, 
but including the boys, the quantity suffices for 5,000 persons.” They 
according to this novel—and I suppose, correct—method of census- 
taking are about five thousand men. As these feasts are partaken of 
by male members only, I would, therefore, estimate the population, 
both male and female, to be about ten thousand souls. The community 
is fast multiplying, is very compact, and shy of any undue interference 
from outside. 

A Brahman lad told me that the Chakla Musalmans were as robust 
as they were ruffianly, and would not allow other Musalmins—whom 
they consider as their sworn enemies—to live peacefully with them. 
Their conduct towards other communities also was not amicable. 
But the picture is overdrawn, and I daresay, imaginary and may bo 
true of his own village. These men are—anas I have stated befcre—to be 
found in one locality only; viz, at Chükla, and the neighbouring 
villages, on either banks of the river Kapótaksa, and nowhere else. The 
Musalman fishermen are called Nikdris, or Pazàárs as in some places. 


`. 
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1 X.—On the legendary Origin of the river Kümrul and Bil Kakuli, Yen in 
the District of Jessore—By Mactayt Asput WALL 
[Received 29th January; Head Let, March, 1899.] 


This river and the'lakelat with several of its offshoots are situated 
in Sub-Division Jhenidah, Zilā Jesstre. The following legends as 


to their origin are current, and narrated by the young and old of North 
J essore. 


THe Poma Civa. 


It is said that once upon a time there was somewhere an image of 
the Hindu god Civa, with a püras-patthar, or philosopher'a-stone, on 
its crown. A holy Sanyasi, in the course of his wanderings hap- 
pened to come to the place where the idol had been established. The 
precious stone, a mere touch of which would convert iron into gold, 
was too tempting, even for the holy man, who at once conceived of a 
plan to rob the idol of the precious stone. The plan adopted was this. 
In the day time he used to gather cow-dungs and twigs, to which he 
would set fire at night, close to the temple of Civa, aud would cry on 
the top of his voice “ O come and rescue me; the Sanyasi is burning 
me." People on hearing the cry ran towards the Civa temple, and 
what they saw was that the Sanyasi was sitting by the side of the fire, 
adding fuel to the flame, and himself crying as such. The villagers 
came for & day or two on hearing the above cry of the wily hermit, 
but none did come after the lapse of a few days. 

When the Sanyasi saw that none would turn up at the ery of 
alarm, one night he kindled a huge fire as usual, and having confined 
the idol with a charm, dragged it into the burning flame. The image 
then began crying like the Sanyasi, " O come and rescue me; the 
Sanyasi is burning me." But nobody came. Being quite helpless, 
Civa (for the idol was no longer an inanimate being) implored the 
Sanyasi to desist from burning him ; and asked him what he wanted 
of him. * I want the páras-patthar " said the Sanyasi. * Nay, do ask 
something else” said the helpless god. The hermit persisted that 
nothing but the stone he wanted. At last Civa was compelled to 
yield, but cursed the Sanyasi, The páras-patthar became at once 
separated from the crown of Civa, which the Sanyasi secured. Civa 
being thus rescued, plunged into a Bil hard by. 

After a while the god appeared to a fisherman in a dream, and 
told him to take the image to his house, for it would be good for him. 
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This the fisherman did, and the image was thenceforth called Pora- 
Civa, or burnt-Civa. According to another version, the fisherman 
while fishing in the Bil, found the burnt image, and took it home. 3 


The Sanyasi. 


The Sanyasi having thus got the precious stone, again set out 
on his wandering expedition, and arrived at Mauza Dignagar, a village 
close to the Harinakumda Outpost, Sub-Division Jhenidah. In that 
village there lived at that time a Kumar or potter named Dé-Pala, to 
whose house the Sanyasi repaired, and became his guest. The potter 
was very pious and hospitable towards his guests. The hermit having 
rested a while, hung his Jhólà (wallet) at the pirsala (a house where 
the potters burn the earthen pots), went to have a bath at the Badr 
or lake. The wallet in which was the philosopher's stone was wet; 
and drops of water that fell from it upon a spade that was beneath 
transformed the latter into gold. Dé-pala at once saw what the wallet, 
from which the drops fell, contained. He searched the wallet, took 
the stone out, while the Sanyasi was still absent, and went into the 
secluded part of his house, where be found it after experiment to be 
the genuine elizir, or paras-patthar. The Sanyasi was in the habit 
ef washing it with water, after his daily bath, and drinking the water, 
aud then making puja. Having returned from the customary bath 
and ablution, he searched his wallet; but to his horror he found that 
the stone was not in it. He then accused the potter that he must 
have taken it, but Da-Pala swore that he knew nothing of it. The 
Sanyasi became very much mortified, and asked the potter that if he 
would return the stone he would bless him, and that he would become 
a great and happy man. The potter, however, persisted that he had no 
knowledge of the stone. "The Sanyasi to his great mortification said, 


* Da.Pàla, you shall no doubt bea very wealthy man, but remember. 


that at last your family shall become extinct,” d x 
Thus having cursed, with a curse on his own head, the unhappy 
Sanyasi proceeded on with his Jhala, and gave up his ghost close to a 


place called Sing, or Singé-Jangal ; and everything that he had in his 


wallet fell scattered. So far the carse of Cen was fulfilled. From 
every part of his unholy body as well as the things cast asunder gushed 
ont dahas, or more properly lakelets as a consequence of the curse of 
Civa. 

The Bil Kükuli and its offshoots. 


The Sanyasi dropped down dead, north and south. His two arms 
and head te indicated by a daha, or lakelet, called Hatba-daha aud 
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Matha-daha (Hatha=arm: Matha=head). The lakelet is also called 
Jogi-dahn in memory of the death of the Jogi or Sanyasi. 

His body and legs are also indicated by a part of the dala. 

The two Bils, called Bara-K&kuli and Chota-Kikuli (that is, big 
and small K£kulis) were formed on the spots where the two KÉkulis 
or Combs—big and small—had fallen. KÉ&kuli or Kfkui=a Comb). 

At-la-daha is the name of that part of the daha, where the Atla 
(a hollow mortar used for grinding bhang or Indian hemp) was thrown. 

Ohéta-daha is the name of that part of the daha where the stick of 
the Sanyasi had dropped, (chita=a stick). 

The khal which touches the Hatha-daha and Mathàa-daha, and 
joins with the Bara-K&kuli is named either Chita-daha or Hatha-khal, 
being the spot identical with the left arm of the Sanyasi. 

The entire space occupied by the above water-channel or rather 
lagoon measures about three miles by one-and-a-half. Viewed from a 
high place, the entire FDA looks somewhat like the body of a human- 
being; 


Raja De Pala, and the river Kumrnul. 


The potter became in time very rich and a Raja, and established 
his capital at Dignagar. The rent which lhe used to collect was— 
neither gold, silver or shell, but—old ploughs, spades, and things made 
of iron, "These he transmuted into pure gold by the touch of the 
püras-patthar, stolen from the wallet of the Sanyasi. After a while 
Raja Dà-Pála had a Kumar (crocodile) made of gold, and caused it to be 
placed into a tank, called Sülphaliya—the dried bed of which can still 
be seen. The golden crocodile was restored into life, and no sooner was 
an eye given to it, than it issued from the north-east of the tank, and 
proceeded onward. The spots traversed by the crocodile became a river, 
called Kamrul—after the Kümar (or crocodile). "The Kumar in this 
way went as far as Sonargáon, in the District of Dhaka (Dacca), where 
it was killed. The course of the channel, as traversed by this super- 
natural agent, is very zigzag and tortuous; the river is navigable in 
certain places, in the rainy season, and becomes dry, more or less, in 
other seasons of the year. 

The river Kamrul, as stated above, issues forth from the Salphaliya 
tank, in Dignagar, and rans through Phalsi, Andéliya, Tdla, N arayan- 
pur, Arnyakandi Sohagpur, Sriphaltalá, Düdsar and Bisnupür. Here, 
at the last-named place, the river takes the name of Kimiarhér. On 
account of construction of roads and embankments, in places the traces 
of the river are almost lost. The river Kümrul has so many bends 
because, so it is believed, the crocodile had bat one eye. 

J. ur, 9 
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Tne CARRIER-PIGEONS AND THE DEATH OF THE RAJA TOGETHER WITH 
MIS FAMILY. 


The Raja enjoyed his ill-gotten wealth for a time, built houses, and 
constructed roads, and had had several children born to him. At last 
he, or according to another version, one of his descendants—Raja 
Salphaliya—was summoned by the reigning Nawab or Emperor, Being 
apprehensive of his life, as well as that of his family, the Rüja took a 
pair of carrier-pigeons with him. Before proceeding, he told the members 
of his household that if any evil befel him, he would let the pigeons 
off, so that as soon as they should see these pigeons they should 
conclude that he was condemned to death. But lest they themselves 
be dishononred, they were told, that as soon as they saw the carrier- 


pigeons, to go on board a boat, and drown themselves in the Salphaliya. 


tank by locking the cabin of the boat, and letting the water in by 
making holes in its botton. 

The Raja was, however, honourably acquitted, and rode triumph- 
antly towards his home at Dignagar. Being thirsty, he stopped at a 
place —some four miles south of his capital—to quench his thirst. The 
pigeons which were on his arms became restless at the sight of the 
water and got accidently released, The Ram knowing full well the 
terrible consequence of this, rode off with a view to reach home before 
his family and children had taken the fatal step. But alas! he was too 
late. The boat had already gone down, only its topmast was visible. 
Dé-Pàálà or Salphaliya seeing that his life—without those who were 
nearest and dearest to him—was not worth living, himself plunged, 
with his horse, into the tank. Thus the curse of the Sanyasi—who too 
had been cursed by Civa—was literally fulfilled. The place where the 
Raja had stopped to drink from the water of the stream and see the 
pairas (or pigeons) let loose from his arms is from this time called 
Pairadaha (or Pigeon Abyss). Every year during Bürüni Ganga 
bathing festival in the Bengali month of Chaitra (March—April) people 
go there to bathe in the stream. 

Conclusion. 

The story of the Raja is variously related, but the main plot is the 
same as stated above. The tank of Salphaliya is said by some to be 
the work of Raja Salphaliya—or more correctly Raja Sali Mohan—who 
was the cast of the line founded by Dé-Pala. There is a Jüngál or a 
very wide road—passing from Dignagar towards south—said to be 
constructed by Ds-Pala, or Salplaliya. 

Some years ago, while digging earth, traces of 8 house with stone- 
pillars and roof were found out at Dignagar, believed to be the remains 
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of the palace of Raja Dë Dain, Several pieces of cloth were found in 
^ part of the house; bat when touched they became like dust. 
The stones are ornamented with pictures. I do not know if they have 
any inscriptions, not having seen them myself. It is also said—with 
how much truth I do not know—that at the village of Dé-Gaon in the 
District of Birbhüm, there are or were four mud mounds, popularly 
called sthupa where treasure was buried by Raja Dé-Pala. Dé-Gaon is 
named after Dé-Pala. 

I believe, that there was a liue of wealthy Rajas, whose palaces 
and houses existed at Dignagar; and perhaps, the hermit who was 
supposed to be the possessor of a precious stone wns done to death for 
the same, and the Daha or lagoon is the spot where his body was 
thrown. But the story shows the undying belief of the natives of the 
East to the virtue of the Philosopher's-stone, which can turn inferior 
metals into gold; and that this hidden knowledge is possessed by Faqirs, 
hermits and Sanyasis—who do not live the worldly lives, and do not 
care for the riches of the world. It is also believed by the Indian public 
that persons who commit a very heinous or sacrilegious crime die au 
unusual and violent death. Can tt be that the Raja—Dé-Pala, or Dev- 
Pala—was not a potter, but a member of the great Pala kings of Bengal ? 
There can be very little doubt that Dignagar contained a very ex- 
tensive palace of a potentate in by-gone times. 
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X.—The tradition of the “ Tiór Raja"—By Mavravi Asput WALL 
[Received 29th January; Read 1st March, 1899, | 


As an illustration of the foregoing story and the wide-spread 
belief of the Eastern people with regard to— 
(a) Philosopher's stone, and 
(b) Carrier-pigeons 
the following '* Folk-tale ” of 7idr Raja is of interest. 

In the district of the 24-Parganas, sub-division Satkhira * (Sat- 
Ghariya), police station Kalaróa (Kalara) there is a place where are 
still to be seen traces of a mud-built fort or rampart and entrenchment, 
and several large and small tanks, attributed to a Raja of the Tür 
caste of fishermen. 

Once upon a time while this Tidr fisherman was plying his fishing- 
boat, a hermit or Sanyasi asked him to take him across the bil (or a 
large sheet of water). ‘The fisherman consented and while in the mid- 
stream something from within the holy man’s jhōla or wallet came in 
contact with an iron instrument of the boat, and transmuted it at 
once into gold. The Tidr fisherman thus found out that the wallet of 
the Sanyasi contained the páras-patthar, which he snatched away from 
the hermit and threw him overboard into the channel (Li). While the 
holy man was being caste into the water, he cursed his murderer that 
he too would die the same death, with his family and children, and 
that his line would be extinct, and none would remain of his posterity. 
To die without children is the greatest calamity that a Hindu can con- 
ceive of. 

The Tidr became a great Raja. The revenue, which he used to 
receive from his tenants, consisted of old ploughs, spades, scythes, and 
sickles, all of iron, which he used to convert into pure gold. He had 
a large family and built a fort and entrenchments, and excavated Bix 
times-twenty-and-six (= 126) tanks, 

The Raja enjoyed his power for a short time when he was sum- 
moned by the Nawab to give account of his deeds. Lest he be 
killed for his faults and his family dishonoured he took a pair of carrier- 
pigeons (pidvas). If he was honourably acquitted, so much the better, 
otherwise, he would let the pigeons fly—which, the family was told, 
would be the sure sign of his death, and their disgrace. 


e | e Since a few yonrs Satkhira forms a sub.d 
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The Raja was honourably acqnitted, bnt while riding home the 
pigeons flew from his arm. His family and children on seeing the 
pigeons rushed into a boat closing the cabin, and making a hole 
in the bottom drowned themselves. ‘he Raja who arrived soon after 
also drowned himself. The curse of the hermit was thus fulfilled. The 
tank in which they were drowned is called Bara-pikhar (big-tank), 

In the Survey-map the spot is marked as containing a fort. The 
village is called Nnwapara Manighar, and also Garhdáüzi (dāņi or 
danga means an elevated. place) ; i.e., an elevated place containing a garh 
or fort. The particular spot containing the fort is sometimes called. 
“ Dana-Manighar,” or “ Dhan-potar Dana,” implying buried treasure. 
Until lately no two ploughmen could be seen ploughing together 
where the Tidr-Raja’s fort is situated, lest there should be a quarrel, 
about the unearthed treasure which is sometimes found there, 
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Notes on the Fauna of the Gilgit District—By Carr. A. H. McManow, 
Rés, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., C.S.L, C.LE. 


[Recd. 20th Feb. ; Read March Ist, 1899.] 


By the term Gilgit I mean the country included within the geo- 
graphical limits of the present Gilgit Political agency. It comprises 
besides Gilgit proper the states of Hunza, Nagar and Yasin; the 
Astor and tributary valleys; Chilas; and the Upper Indus valley with 
its tributary valleys from Haramosh as far south as Hodur. Briefly, I 
refer to the country bounded on the North by Wakbhan and the Pamirs; 
on the East by the Mustagh range and Baltistan; on the Sonth by the 
Burzil, Kamri and Bahusar Passes lending into Kashmir and Hazara ; 
on the West by the Shandur Pass and the independent territory of Tanjir 
and Darel. Comprising as this tract does a mountainous country of 
lofty ranges with several peaks over 25,000 feet and countless others 
between 20,000 and 25,000 feet in height, it may justly Iny claim to 
being one of the most lofty tracts of country on the surface of our globe. 

Any information therefore which we may obtam and collect re- 
garding the fauna of this country cannot fail to be of interest to the 
zoological world. It is on this account that I venture to place on record 
the results of such observations as I have been able to make during my 


stay (in 1897-98) in the Gilgit Agency. Such as they are they may 


help to corroborate tho results of the zoological researches of Biddulph, 
Scully, and Alcock in portions of the same tract, and perhaps in a few 
instances also to add to them. 
J, it, 14 
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With but few exceptions the fauna of the country may be termed 
nomadic, The reptiles, and a few mammals only such as tho marmots, 
the rats, the hamsters and voles can be said to have any permanent resi- 
dence thronghout the year. Even the rat leaves his summer country 
house in the fields for his winter one in the shelter of the roofs and walla 
of houses on the approach of the cold season. The other mammals 
nre purely nomadic. As the heat in the lower valleys increases they 
betake themselves higher and higher into the upper valleys, either 
following the lower fringe of snow line, as in the ease of markhor, 
(Capra falconeri), Shapu (Ovis vignei), hares, Iynxes, wolves, foxes, wild 
dogs, bears and martens; or keeping above the snow line nearly all 
the year round ns in the case of ibex (Capra Sibirica) and snow 
leopards. The fishes too range widely throughout the year, ascending 
in the summer to the very feet of the glaciers and retreating in the 
winter down to the warmer waters of the Indus Valley. 

The birds, as in most other countries, travel widely; the majority 
are only winter visitors; some pause merely for a short rest on their 
journeys to and from India from Central Asia and other northern 
climes; others stay the whole winter. Even those which one might 
perhaps call permanent Gilgit residents, such as the Lümmergeier 
(Gypaectus barbatus) and certain eagles and hawks, abandon the lower 
valleys and resort to the upper ones for the summer. 

One cannot fail to be struck by the absence of animal life in the 
lower valleys in the summer. The carcases of animals which in most 

other countries, summer or winter, would soon be picked clean by beasts 
` and birds, lie untouched throughout the entire summer. With the 
first approach of cold, down come the wolves, foxes, dogs, vultures and 
all the world of nature's scavengers, and the carcase which has lain so 
long untouched disappears as if by magic; even the bare bones dis- 
appear, carried off by the majestic Limmergeier, which swoops down on 
them the moment the more vulgar crowd have left them. Unlike the 
summer, no sooner does a beast die or fall a victim to the sportman's 
bulletin the winter than down come the vultures on to it, and if of small 
size it may be carried off before his very eyes before the sportsmen can 
get up to it. Many a dispute one sees between the first arrivals. I 
once saw a lordly Griffon Vulture (Gyps himalayanus) alight on the 
carcase of a cow, followed by some crows, the common Jungle Crow 
(Corvus macrorhynchus). One would have thought the meal sufficient 
for all, but the crows evidently did not think so, for they at once set 
upon the luckless vulture and turned him ont. It only took three 
crows to eject him, and not content with removing him, they followed 
him in the air taking pecks at him from behind to accelerate his move- 
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ments, Two returned, but the third remained in attendance, and when- 
ever the Griffon showed signs of turning the crow renewed his attacks, 
and this went on until the strange couple were lost to sight. 


Mammalia. 


Regarding mammals l can give little informntion mot already 
collected by former observers; I can however add to the fauna already 
recorded two more animals hitherto unknown to be in the Gilgit 
District, Ze, (1) the Bharal ( Ovis nahura). I first heard of a pair of horns 
being picked up on the Mintaka Pass leading into the Pamirs, Sub- 
sequently I obtained two more horns and one good specimen of the 
entire animal. They are to be found in small numbers only in Gujhal 
(the upper Hunza valley) near Passu. I am told they are in large 
numbers in Raskam on the north of the Mustagh range. (2) The 
ermine (Putorius Erminea) not hitherto reported within the Gilgit 
district, I obtained specimens which came from the forest regions 
in the upper valleys of Chilas. 

While in the Hunza and Nagar countries I was much struck with 
the large numbers of the Beech Marten (Mustela foina) which descend in 
winter into the Hunza Nagar valley, to altitudes of 6,000 ft. or so and 
take up their abode in the walls of the villages and houses. I found 
that a small reward would obtain me any quantity in these villages, 
and in fact I soon had to prohibit any more being brought to me. 

Before leaving the mammals, I would invite the attention of 
zoologists to the question whether the Tibet Marmot (Arctomys 
himalayanus), the smaller Himalayan Marmot (Arctomys hodgsoni), 
and Longtailed Marmot (Arctomys caudatus) are not all one and the 
same species, the tail differing in length according to age. I cannot 
help thinking that they are one species. I have just sent home to the 
Zoological Society of London a live specimen of a young Marmot 
caught in the Burzil Pass, the habitat of the Arctomys caudatus. At 
present by tail measurement he is an Arctomys himalayanus; I fully 
expect he will grow into an Arctomys caudatus, or failing that by 
reason of confinement, remain at the intermediate stage of Arctomys 
hodgsoni. 

Reptilia and Batrachia. 


These are represented by but few kinds in this country. Those 
that exist there havo to put up with a long period of hibernation 
amounting in the case of some to about eight months out of the twelve. 

The Himalayan Viper (Halys himalayanus) is very common in 
wooded tracts. I was struck with the number of cobras (Nata tripu- 
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dians) which exist in Gilgit itself and the Indus Valley. I obtained 
many specimens and heard of others. These are all of the black variety. 
I have never heard however of any one ever having been bitten by 
cobras in the Gilgit District. 

From what I could hear the Echis carinata is common in the Indus 
Valley in the neighbourhood of Chilas, but I never obtained a specimen. 

The following lizards abound in the lower portion of the Astor and 
in the Indus Valleys, but are only to be seen in the summer months, 
(1) Agama tuberculata—noticeable for its deep jet black colouring on 
the head and back. (2) Agama himalayana. This in life has a pretty 
pale pink colouring over the throat. 

The little Mabuia is very common in the upper Astor and other 
neighbouring valleys. I noticed no other lizards in the district. 


Birds. 


The winter visitors are very numerons, and as mentioned before the 
majority merely pass through the country on their way to and from 
India; others remain throughout the winter. I have naturally been 
unable to make anything that would in the least approach to being an 
exhaustive list of the birds to be found in the district. I will content 
myself with giving, with a few remarks when necessary, a list of those 
birds only of which I have brought specimens for the Indian Museum. 

Gypaetus barbatus. Very common in the winter. 

Gyps himalayensis. 

Hieraetus fasciatus. Differs slightly from type by having ord quill 

slightly the longest. 

Buteo feroz. 

Circus aeruginosus. 

Buteo desertorum. This has been seen to catch uninjured mallard; 

one also seized and carried off a woodcock which had been shot. 

Circus cyaneus. 

Falco barbarus. I only obtained two specimens, and I do not think 
they are common in the Gilgit district. One of the above was shot 
after seizing a pigeon and biting off its head in mid air. 

Accipiter nisus, "4 

Falco subbuteo. One specimen was caught by the hand sitting in 
a bush. | 

Tinnunculus alaudarius. Very common, 

Gecinus squamatus. Very numerous, On one occasion when ont 
hare shooting through low serub, I put up large numbers, They seem 

‘to feed in the patches of highish grass growing at the foot of small 
trees, and their habits in this particular seem greatly to resemble the 
woodcock's, | 
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Erismatura leucocephala. 

Merganser castor. 

Aegialitis dubia. 

Porzana parva. 

Corvus macrorhynchus. Very common. 

Corvus corniz. Fairly common. 

Graculus eremita. This and the yellow-billed choogh ( Pyrrhocoraz 
alpinus), are very common, 

Pica rustica, Very common; to be seen in large flocks every whore 
in the district. 

Merula maxima. This specimen appears to agree closely with the 
so-called species Merula maxima, but the Indian Museum specimens show 
so much gradation between this and the European variety M. merula 
that there would seem good grounds for supposing both to be one and 
the same species, especially as exactly the same difference in size exists 
between the European and Himalayan varieties of Missel Thrush. 
(Turdus viscivorus). 

Trochalopterum lineatum. Very common. 

Ohimarrhornis leucocephalus. Generally seen making short flights 
from boulder to boulder in the beds of mountain streams. It con- 
stantly moves its tail vertically upwards in sharp jerks, but does so 
somewhat slower than a water-wagtail. 

Ruticilla erythrogaster. 

Carduelis caniceps. Very common in winter. 

Tichodroma muraria. 

Galerita cristata. Very common. 

Emberiza stracheyi. 

Among rare visitors I should note that two specimens of the Mute 
swan (Cygnus olor) were obtained in the winter of 1897 at Chilas. 

I am much indebted to Major A. Alcock, L M.S. and Mr, F. Finn, 
of the Indian Museum for the kind assistance given me in verifying 
and correcting the classification of my specimens, 


T 
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Note on Hume's Bush-quail (-Microperdir manipurensis)—By Carras 
H. S. Woop, um.s. Communicated by the Natural History Secretary. 


[Received May 26th; Read Jono 7th, 1899.) 


During my seven years of residence in Manipur I must have shot 
over 80 birds of this species there, Itis by no means such a rare bird 
as Hume thinks. For my part I thought it was one of the ordinary 
quails until I saw a description of the bird in Mr. Oates’ Inst 
book, and I sent a skin to the Indian Museum. I also gave Mr. Turner 
of Cooper's Hill a few specimens which he had stuffed by a trained 
taxidermist. I was surprised to find that there were so few specimens 
in the Museums and regret that I did not keep the skins of a few more. 
The Manipuri name for the bird is Lanz-Soibol, literally, the Trap Quail, 
as the Nagas snare this bird in nooses after the jungle fires. These 
birds breed in Manipur; the egg as in all the quail tribe is very large 
in proportion to the size of the bird, and is of a greenish colour 
blotched with patches of brown and black. The nest is merely a hole 
scraped in the ground and there is no particular nest formation. The 
eggs in my possession unfortunately got broken in transit or else they 
would have been valuable. I have only seen these birds at certain 
times of the year, during the rains and before the jungle fires. They 
keep to very dense jungle composed entirely of sun and elephant grass, 
and as they are great runners they are very hard to see. It is only after 
the jungle fires from February to April that one sees these birds in any 
quantity. They are always in coveys varying in number from 6 to 
8. They are great runners and at first look like black rats running 
along the ground and are hard to see in the burnt grass the colour of 
which they so resemble. They will rise readily to dogs aud after a 
short flight drop again into any patch of unburnt grass. I found them 
in greatest abundance in jungles adjoining nullahs in which there was 
acertain amount of water,—in fact they are always found close to water. 
Their call is a low whistle, soft in character, and this is heard chiefly 
in the evening after one bas been firing the jungle, apparently a call for 
the assembly. This is a very handsome quail when closely examined, 
the breast markings being particularly handsome. 1 have never seen 
these birds in the low Hills. They are associates of the common 
francolin and where one is found the other is also in the locnlity. When 
running they keep very close to each other; in this way I have bagged 
as many as four in a single shot. Hume's description as to details 
of colouring is so accurate that I have nothing to add. 
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Natural History Notes from the Royal Indian Marine Survey Shap 
‘ Investigator’! Qommander T. H. Heming, R. N., commanding.— 
Series TII. No. 3. On some Notable New and Rare Species of 
Crustacea. By A. Atcock, M.B., GASS, Superintendent of the 
Indian Museum. 

(Plate I.) 
[Received July 28th; Read August 2nd, 1899.] 
CONTENTS :— 
8 1. Ona new Hermit-crab exhibiting perfect commensalism with a Sea-ano- 


mone. 

§ 2. Ona new species of Crab of the genus Domecia, 

§ 3. On n new species of Latreillia, and on the occurrence of Lafreillopeie in 

the Andaman Sea. 

Among the collections recently sent to the Indian Museum by Cap- 
tain A. R. Anderson, I. M. S., lately Surgeon-Naturalist to the Marine 
Survey, are a large number of specimens of a new form of Hermit- 
crab, a single specimen of a new species of the curious little Coral- 
crab Domecia, a new species of Latreillia, and specimens of Latreil- 
lopsis bispinosa. 


§ l. Ona new Hermit-crab exhibiting adaptive commensalism with a 
Sea-anemone, 

The Hermit-crab is noteworthy (1) in having for its refuge, not 
the usual mollusk-shell, but a sheet or blanket formed by the coenosarc 
of a colony of Sea-anemones, (2) in being—as far as the male is con- 
cerned—symmetrical, and (3) in having the appendages of the 3rd-5th 
somites of the male and of the 2nd-5th segments of the female present 
on the right or left side indifferently. 

Symmetry in Hermit-crabs is, of course, nothing new: Pomato- 
cheles is perfectly symmetrical, as also are Chiroplatwa and Pylocheles 
(if these two genera are really distinct from Pomatocheles): also sym- 
metrical are Glaucothoe, Mírtopagurus, Xylopagurus, the male of Gryllo- 
pagurus, some species of Cancellus, and lastly, though in a different 
way, Ostraconotus, Tylaspis, and Porcellanopagurus. 

[In our now form the male is symmetrical somewhat in the same 
way as in the three genera last named ; that is to say, the abdomen is 
a soft bag without any lateral twist. ] i 

Nor is there anything unusual in the fact that the protective 
covering of the abdomen is not a mollusk shell; for in these seas alone 
there are several well-known instances of Hermit-crabs making use 
of other convenient receptacles. For instance, Pylocheles Miersi is 
found impacted in hollow twigs of sunken drift wood; Troglopagurus, 
according to Messrs. Thurston and Henderson, lives in small cavities 
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in coral ; and T have myself seen a large Coenohita, on the island of 
Minnikoy, holding the empty shell of a small coco-nut over its 
abdomen. Again, in other parts of the world, Gryllopagurus lives in 
burrows of its own construction; Pylocheles Agassizii was found con- 
coaled in n cavity in a piece of sandstone, and another specimen was 
taken from the gastral chamber of a siliceous sponge; Xylopagurus 
rectus, like our Pylocheles Miersi, was discovered in a lodging in drift 
wood; Ostraconotus and Tylaspis are both believed to have some special 
protective shield, other than a shell: and Porcellanopagurus lives free 
among sea-weed, 

Again, the association of our new form of Hermit-crab with a sea- 
anemone is nothing strange: indeed, commensalism between crustaces 
and sen-anemones is one of the most familiar facts of zoology, and a 
large number of instances of it have been described. In most cases, 
however, the facta seem to be that an individual of a definite species of 
crab and an individual of a definite species of sen-anemone have both 
at once taken possession of the same mollusk-shell, which they continuo 
to inhabit for their mutual advantage,—the crab acting as locomotive to 
the sea-anemone, and the sea-anemone in return acting as a defence and 
warning-post, nnd possibly also ns a decoy, for the benefit of the crab. 

But though the mutual advantage of the association is plain 
enough, the absolute and essential necessity of it is not so plainly seen, 
and it is reasonable to imagine that when in the course of growth the 
Hermit-crab has to seek a new and larger shell, the partnership with 
tho sen-anemone can be dissolved by simple withdrawal, without dan- 
gerously affecting the life of either individual—at any rate until such 
time as each can find n new partner of suitable size. In other words, 
there is no adaptation of either animal to the other, and each seems 
capable of existing apart from the other. 

In the present case there is no shell to act as introduction to and 
bond between the two animals ; and the sea-anemone, which is a colonial 
form with a spreading coenosare, merely forms a sheet, which the crab 
simply tucks under its telson by one end and pulls over its back by 
the other end—the polyps seeming to have no power of adhesion and 
to depend on the crab for a fast hold. 

The nearest approach to this state of affairs is found in Parapagwu- 
rus pilosimanus, which, when full-grown, lives in a cavity hollowed out 
of the coenosarc of a colony of a large species of Epizoanthus. But 
in this case the individual hermit-erab and sea-anemone start their 
partnership with an empty mollusk-shell, which in course of time, an 
the occupants increase in size, becomes absorbed, so that, at last, 
the crab is entirely dependent on the polyp-colony for the protection of 

its soft abdomen. 
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But even here, though the association seems to have become much 
more intimate and permanent, there seems to be no essential adaptation 
of either animal to the other, nor does it appear to be beyond the 
bounds of possibility that each might exist—though its existence might 
not be so complete and secure—apart from the other. 

In the case of the new form of Hermit-crab, now to be described, 
there is no evidence of the intervention of a shell, or other adventi- 
tious support, at any stage. Captain Anderson dredged 205 specimens, 
of both sexes and all ages, and in every observable instance the parent 
polyp of the protective colony appears to have settled on the hinder 
end of the abdomen of the crab and to have gradually spread by bud- 
ding as the latter increased in size; so that the intimate and immediate 
connexion between the two animals appears to be, from the first, a 
necessary one. š 

In other words, the peculiar interest of the case is that the two 
animals seem to have become directly adapted to one another, and to be 
incapable of a separate and independent existence. 

For the Hermit-crab I propose the generic name Chlenopagurus, 
from xAüwa a large square mantle worn over the chiton, in Homeric 
times, as a defence against the weather. According to Liddell and 
Scott the chlena was of a purple colour, which also corresponds with 
the colour of the polyps that form the Hermit-crab's mantle. 

For the polyps I am not at present in a position to propose a name. 
They belong to the family Zoanthidw, but not, as far as I can make out, 
to any known genus. The colony consists of a copious lamellar coeno- 
sarc in which the polyps, which are small and have not very numerous 
tentacles, ard deeply embedded: the coenosarc is perfectly soft, fleshy, 
and flexible, without any incrustation or deposit, 


CHLAENOPAGURUS, gen. nov. 


Carapace membranous, except in the cardiac region and the region 
enclosed by the cervical groove, which are perfectly calcified. Rostrum 
prominent. 

Abdomen a soft membranous obscurely-segmented bag ; symmetri- 
cal in the male, although the appendages of the 3rd, 4th and 5th somites 
are developed on one side only ; asymmetrical in the female, owing to 
the presence, on one side, of a large fleshy leaf-like appendage that 
forms a brood-pouch. 

Telson and the appendages on either side of it quite symmetrical, 

Eye-stalks stout, of good length: eyes large, reniform : ophthal- 
mic scales acute, 

Antennules of moderate length. Antennal acicle long and slender 
antennal flagellum long. 

J, u, 15 
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Mandibles with a two-jointed palp. Exopodite of first maxilke 
with n small curved non-segmented flagellum. External maxillipeds of 
the usual pediform shape. 

Chelipeds equal; massive in both sexes, but more so in the male. 

Legs stout, compressed : the first two pairs are abont as long as or 
a little longer than the chelipeds, and end in long stout dactyli: the 
last two pairs are reduced in length and are chelate, the chelw of the 
penultimate pair being particularly perfect. 

In the male the first two pairs of abdominal appendages are 
present and are quite symmetrical: they are uniramous appendages 
modified for purposes of reproduction. The appendages of the next 
three somites (Srd-5Sth) are present on one side only—right or left: 
hey are minute, or rudimentary and, uniramous. 

In the female the appendages of the first abdominal somite form a 
small symmetrical uniramons pair. Those of the next four somites 
(Znd-5th) are present on one side only—right or left: the first three of 
them are slender biramous appendages, of good size, for carrying the 
eggs, and are contained within a capacious cup-like brood-pouch formed 
by a membranous lobe that springs from one side of the fifth somite : the 
fourth of them is a tiny biramous appendage and is not enclesed in 
the brood-pouch. 

In both sexes the appendages of the sixth somite are symmetrical 
biramous swimmerets, placed symmetrienlly on either side of the tel- 
son: their rami are slender and falciform. 

The branchial formula is as follows :— 








Somites and Arthrobranchim. ; 
M ee E, Mk 
appendages. ; Anterior. Posterior, , 
IX. +». Ir. "^ A 1 eae o - 2+ lr. 
Xx. 0 di 1 1 ése 0 em 2 
XI. — o erg 1 eee 1 "TT 1 = 3 
AIL ass 0 de 1 ges 1 * 1 - 3 
XII ES aen 0 à 1 s.s 1 as 1 em 3 
XIV. aen o TII 0 TT 0 eee 0 = 0 
‘Ir. 5 5 3 13+ lr. 


[ N.B.—The rudimentary podobranch (?) of the external maxillipeds isa smal) 
lobe of the anterior arthrobranch of the same appendages J 


‘Each gill consists of two series of broad leaflets. The leaflets, how- 


ever, are not quite simple, since each one carries, near the tip, a pair | 


of slender filaments large enough to be seen with the naked eye. ` — 
- The single species known does not inhabit a shell, but lives 
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under a blanket formed by the perfectly soft. coenosarc of a colony of 
Actiniariau polyps of a genus near Zoanthus or, more probably, Mamil- 
difera. 


Chlaenopagurus Andersoni, n. sp. (Plate L) 


The cervical groove is deep-cut, and the portion of the carapace 
that is included within it is strongly calcified. The triangalar cardiac 
region is also fairly well calcified, especially in its anterior part. But all 
the rest of the carapace, except here and there along the outer edge of 
the cervical groove, is quite soft and membranous. The hepatic region ` 
is marked off from the branchial region by a transverse furrow, and 
a longitudinal furrow separates the hepatic from the pterygostomian 
region, 

The front, which is carinated dorsally and deflexed at tip, projects 
well between the eye-stalks. 

The eyes are large and reniform and are borne on stout stalks, 
which are about quarter the length of the carapace measured in the 
middle line. ; 

The first two joints of the antennulary peduncle are together 
slightly longer than the eyestalk, the first joint being flattened and 
somewhat dilated dorsally : the third joint and the flagellum combined 
are not half again as long as the first two joints. 

The antennal,peduncle is about the same length as that of the 
antennules: the acicle is about as long as the eye-stalk: the flagellum 
is about twice the length of the carapace, 

The chelipeds are massive, quite equal, and about as long as the 
entire body with the abdomen in the natural position : not much more 
than a third of their length is formed by the arm, They are more or 

less covered with long, stiff, golden yellow bristles, which are specially 
thick-set on the under surface of the arm and the outer surface of the 
wrist and hand: these bristles do not hide the rather coarse squami- 
form turbercles from which they spring. There are some coarsish 
spines along the inner border of the ischium, both the lower borders 
af the arm, and on a good part of the outer surface of the wrist and 
band. 
| The legs are stout and compressed, and their borders—and in the 
case of the last three joints of the first two pairs, a considerable 
-part of the surface also—are more or less covered with the same stiff 
yellow bristles that grow on the chelipeds. The first pair of legs are of 
equal length with the chelipeds. The second pair are a little longer, 
and a third of their length is formed by the long sabre-shaped dactylus. 
The third pair do not reach to the far end of the carpus of the second 
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pair: they terminate in a very perfect chela of comparatively large 
size, with the dactylus anterior (or dorsal). The fourth pair reach 
just beyond the far end of the merus of the third pair: they end in 
a very much smaller and less perfect chela, with tho dactylus posterior 
(or ventral). 

The abdomen is a perfectly soft membranous bag, of which tho 
segmentation is quite recognizably, but far from conspieuously, defined. 
In the male it is symmetrical, though the minute or rudimentary 
appendages, that are present on one side (right or left) of the 3rd 4th 
and Sth segments, are represented on the other side only by small tufts 
of small bristles. Im the female its symmetry is lost by the presence, 
on one side or other, of a large membranous leaf-like lobe that forms 
a capacious cup-like brood-pouch. 

The first two pairs of abdominal appendages of the male end in 
convoluted plates, the second pair working in the grooves formed by 
the first pair. 

The telson is quite symmetrical, and lies in the middle line, tucked 
up against the ventral surface of the abdomen. On either side of it 
are the quite symmetrical swimmerets of the sixth pair: the basipodite 
of these has a spine at its posterior angle: both the exopodite and 
endopodite are narrow slender and falciform, with the anterior edge , 
serrated and the tip spiniform: the exopodite is many times larger 
thun the endopodite. s 

The animal does not inhabit a shell, but is protected by the 
soft fleshy coenosarc of a colony of Actiniarian polyps. This forms a 
sort of sheet or blanket, one end of which is tucked round the telson 
of the crab and is firmly held by the hook-like swimmerets of the 6th 
abdominal somite and by the folded-in telson, while the corners of the 
other end are firmly grasped by the chelæ of the penultimate thoracic 
appendages in such a way that the sheet can be drawn right over the 
back of the crab as far as the eyes. 

The colour of the crab is red: the coenosare of the polyp-colony 
is bluish, the polyps themselves are dark purple. 

A large male, lying in the natural position with the telson bent 
under, measures, from the tip of the rostrum, 63 millim.; and the 
chelipeds of the same individual, measured along their convex curve, 
are 68 millim. in length. 

An egg-laden female measured in the same way, is 37 millim. long 
and has chelipeds 35 millim. long. 

205 specimens, representing both sexes in all stages, were dredged 
by the Investigator off Cape Comorin, in 102 fathoms. 

I have much pleasure in dedicating this species to Captaiu A. R. 5. 
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Anderson, T. M. S., who was Surgeon-Naturalist on the “ Investigator " 
from 1893 to 1899, and who discovered the species and first noticed the 
peculiar nature of its protective covering. 

It will be figured in full detail in the Illustrations of the Zoology of 
the Investigator. 


8 2. On a new species of Crab of the genus Domecia of the sub- 
family Eviphiinm, of the family Xanthidw. | 


So far as I know, the genus Domecia has hitherto been represented 
m collections by a single species, D. hispida Eydoux and Souleyet, 
which was first discovered off the Sandwich Islands and has since been 
found to have a very remarkable distribution in shallow water, 
baving been taken on the reefs of the Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean 
Sea, in the Andaman Sea, and in several parts of the tropical Indo- 
Pacific, from Java and the Liu Kiu Islands on the west to Tahiti on the 
east. 

In my Materials for a Carcinological Fauna of India, pt. 3, p. 465 
(Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. LXVIII. pt. 2, 1898, p. 230) four speci- 
mens of Domecia hispida are recorded from the Andaman Islands 
(Little Andaman and the Coco islets), and I have now to record the 
recent capture, again by the “ Investigator,” of three more very fine 
specimens from the same locality, as well as of an entirely new species 
of the same genus. 

This new species differs from its sole congener D. hispida in the 
following characters :— 

(1) the carapace, chelipeds, and legs are much less hairy and spiny = 

(2) the orbital margin is smooth or only finely and obscurely crenu- 
late : 

(3) the exposed surface of the curious merus of the external 
maxillipeds is perfectly smooth : 

(4) the coloration is different : 

(5) the size 18 considerably less. 


Domecia glabra, n. sp. 


Carapace about three-quarters as long as broad, contracted poster- 
iorly, flat, with no trace of regions and with only four distinct spines on 
its surface,—namely two, one behind the other, ou either branchial 
region, near the antero-lateral border. [There is also a row of tiny 
spinules, visible only with a strong lens, immediately behind the fron- 
tal margin]. The surface of the carapace is free from hairs. 
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Frontal margin sinnous, denticulate and spinate: orbital Margi à 
f gin 
smooth, or finely and faintly puckered : antero-lateral borders armed 
with four spines (including the outer orbital angle) of which the last 
but one has a tiny secondary spinule at its base. Two spines, side b 
side, at the inner suborbital angle. — 

External maxillipeds shaped like those of D. hispida, the merus 
being a very short broad joint, but having a perfectly smooth surface. 
Anterior edge of buccal cavern smooth. 

Chelipeds, in the female, equal, hardly longer than the carapace: 
a spine at the far end of the inner (anterior) border of the arm, and 
some spinules at the far end of the outer (posterior) surface: upper ^ 
surface of wrist, hand, and base of dactylus spiny. 

Legs stout, not much shorter than the chelipeds: the anterior 
(dorsal) border of their merus, carpus, and propodite, and the posterior 
border of their dactylus, finely serrated: there are a few fine stiff hairs 
between the serrations. 

Colours, orange or yellow ; most of the spines of the carapace, but 
not of the appendages, are black. 

A single egg-laden female from the Andamans, 16 fathoms: its 
carapace is only 4 millim. long. 

The species has been figured for a future issue of the Illustrations of 
the Zoology of the Investigator. 


§ 3. On a new species of Latreillia and on Latreillopsis bispinosa. 


A new species of Latreillia was dredged in the Gulf of Martaban, 
in 53 and 67 fathoms. Its nearest relative is the Atlantic and Medi- 
terranean L. elegans, which it resembles in form and colouration but 
from which it differs in the structure of the last pair of legs. These 
have a long propodite plumed exactly like the vane of a feather, and a d 
very short dactylus. The species, which has been named L. pennifera, 
will be described in the forthcoming fifth part of my Materials for a 
Carcinological Fauna of India, and will be figured in a future issue of 
the Illustrations of the Zoology of the Investigator. 


Latreillopsis bispinosa, described and figured by Dr. Henderson 
in the Report on the “ Challenger" Anomura, has hitherto been known 2 
by a single imperfect female specimen, whieh was dredged off Zebu in 1 
the Philippine Islands. | Ç 

Dr. Anderson has lately sent 3 specimens, namely, an adult male 
and female and a yonng male, which were dredged off the east coast of 
the Andamans ata depth of 53 fathoms (not the Gulf of Martaban, 53 | 
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fathoms' station). The male differs from the female in the form of 
the chelipeds, which in the male have & club-shaped palm. "The bran- 
chial formula is exactly the same as that of Latreillia pennifera: there 
are 8 branchie on either side, namely 3 pleurobranchim (somites xi. 
xii. and xiii.), 2 pairs of arthrobranchie (appendages ix. and x.), and a 
small podobranchia on the second maxillipeds. 





On a new species of Bhimraj (Dissemurus), with some observations on 
the so-called family Dicruride.—By F. Fins, DA, F.Z.8., Deputy 
Superintendent of the Indian Museum. 

(Plate II.) 
[Received Jaly 28th ; Read August 2nd, 1899]. 


About three years ago I saw at the establishment of Mr. 
W. Rutledge, of Entally, n living specimen of a Bhimraj or Racket- 
tailed Drongo, which at once attracted my nttention by its pied plum- 
age, and I purchased it for the Museum. Unfortunately the bird did 
not long survive, being in poor condition when received, and its skin 
was transferred to the Museum collection. At the time I regarded it 
merely as & curious variety, but, taking into consideration the extreme 
rarity of symmetrical albinism (except in the case of albinoid or pallid 
varieties), and the fact that the appearance of this specimen is not 
suggestive of ordinary albinism, but rather of specific difference, I 
venture to characterize it as new, aud shall name it after Major 
Alcock, I.M.S., Superintendent of the Indian Museum, in recognition 
of the kind encouragement he has rere extended to my ornitho- 
logical studies. 


Dissemurus alcocki, sp. nov. (Plate II). 


Habit and size of an ordinary example of Dissemurus paradiseus 
witl a moderate crest; colour also as in that species; black glossed 
with steel-blue, with the following exceptions: the upper and lower 
wing-coverts except the primary-coverts, inner scapulars, axillaries, 
upper tail-coverts and the lower plumage from the breast downwards, 
which are white edged with black, and the rump and under tail-coverts, 
which are entirely white, There are also some white streaks on the 
lower breast, and a shading of white on the inner webs of the tail- 
feathers and innermost secondaries, and on the outer webs of the outer 
secondaries, The black edging of the white feathers is best developed 
on the greater wing-coverts, where it extends right round the tip of the 
feather. Soft parts as in D. paradiseus of the same age. Bill from 
gape lj inches; wing G; shank 1'1. 
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The tail is unfortunately broken, so that its length, and that of 
the whole bird, is not worth giving. The resemblance of this individual 
in all essential structural characters to the ordinary Bhimraj is, how- 
ever, so great, that I do not doubt that the tail will prove to have a 
similar form with long racket-tipped outermost fenthers. 

The bird was a young hand-reared one, like all Bhimraja I have 
seen for sale. Whether it wonld have lost any of the white on its first 
moult is of course doubtful, but D, paradiseus, unlike many other Drongos, 
is not much marked with white below in its youth, so that it is quite 
possible that the white lower parts are permanent in this form. 

Mr. Rutledge tells me that he has had three similar specimens to 
that described, and that they all came from Segowli in the Gorakhpur 
district. The natives, he says, consider the form distinct, and call it 
the * King Bhimraj." Even should it, however, prove to be only a very 
marked aberration or sport, like the black-winged Pea-fowl ( Pavo nigri- 
pennis) or the Ringed Guillemot (Uria ringvia), it is well worthy of 
note and of the attention of ornithologists, to say nothing of its remark- 
able beanty of marking, which should recommend it to fanciers, with 
whom in India the common Bhimraj is so popular.* 

I take this opportunity of raising the question as to whether the 
so-called family Dicruridæ deserves its rank, and onght not rather to 
be retained in the Laniidae, as Mr. Oates has very rightly, in my opinion, 
done with the Swallow-shrikes * Artamidæ" and Cuckoo-shrikes “ Cam- 
pephagidm." That gentleman says, it is true, in the “ Fauna of British 
India" (Birds, Vol L, p. 308), that the Drongos “ form one of the best- 
defined families of the Passeres, their generally black plumage and 
forked tail of ten feathers sufficing to distinguish them readily." This 


* This popularity is well deserved, for the Bhimraj is probably the most nc- 
complished mimic known. Its powers in this respect have been alluded to by 
Jerdon (Birds of India, Vol. I, p. 49) and I myself have heard a very fine specimen 

once in Mr. Rutledge'a possession imitate the mewing of a cat and the song of a 
— to perfection. Mr. R. D. Oldham, of the Geological Survey, told mo 
of one which he heard talk with & perfectly human voice ; nnd the bird used by 
myself in bionomical experiments (see J, A. S, B., 1897), after a sojourn of a year 
or two at the Zoo learnt to imitate, in addition to other sounds, the babbling of a 
Cockatoo, in which one word at least " Baba" was quite distinctly audible. When 
I kept several together, before I began experimenting, they displayed a marked 
partiality for the leaves of Bougainvillea, and as the identical bird alluded to above, 
which was one of them, ate plantain readily, [ am inclined to think that the 
corvine bill of this form is connected with a corvine omnivorousness of habits, The 

im also very affectionate and fond of notice, and, wero if not that 
it ndi — tox guy EROS E opge aa e oon 
supply of living food, would make an ideal cage-bird, 
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is quite true, bnt I submit that all these characters talcen together nre 
not of family value even for Passeres. Colour of plamage cannot be 
allowed to go for much, and besides, we have the blue-grey Dicrurus 
leucogenys—showing one of the most characteristic of the Laniine hues. 
A forked tail recurs among the Cuckoo-shrikes in Campochera and 
Pteropodocys, and the number of feathers in it cannot be considered of 
much import, when we allow the Thrashes of the genus Oreocincla to 
have twelve or fourteen, and yet remain together. 

An unntomieal. distinction, which Mr. Ontes has not noticed, is 
that the Dicruridm, alone among Passeres, lack the accessory semiten- 
dinosus muscle, as recorded by Garrod. But I fail to see that an 
isolated anatomical character like this, especially in the case of these 
leg-muscles, which nre known to vary unaccountably, should entitle the 
Drongos to family rank, any more than the possession of powder-down 
patches (likewise not mentioned by Mr. Oates) does the Swallow- 
shrikes, which alone among their order exhibit them. The Drongos, I 
may mention, so far as I have been able to observe, all use their feet 
like other arboreal shrikes, which they resemble in build, hopping 
when on the ground, and grasping their food in one foot—even some- 
times carrying it thus. (See J. A. S. B., May 1898). 

It may be objected that on the score of convenience it would be 
better to have all the so nearly-related genera of Dicruridæ bracketed 
together: but it seems to me that it wonld be more convenient and 
natural still to regard them all as constituting one natural but some- 
what polymorphic genus. The degree of furcation of the tail and the 
style of erest nre hardly to be considered as of generic importance, 
taken against the general similarity of build; and the differing forms 
of bill can be largely explained by reference to the habits of the species. 
From what Dr. Sharpe states in the British Musenm Catalogne of 
Birds, Vol. III. pp. 230, 235, it may be seen that a distinet gradation 
exists between two such extreme forms ns the shrike-like, purely 
zoophagous Dicrurus ater and the slender-billed, partially melliphagons 
Chibia hottentotta : nnd if these can be united, I see no reason why the 
genus should not be made to embrace the entire family. 
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